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J ,—Tmaii Series of tile Oriental: Christian Spectator > 

% rA^fche cover of om last number, we intimated that for twenty years wc 
?Jfr^rE veil, and that with-the Massing of God we intend still to stir , 
l „) make our periodical an auxiliary in the great cause of Christian infirm 
tioiij missions, education, general philanthropy, ami orioniel mmarrh 
Wo also Ihorq announced, that with the beginning ofUi* year, if no 
Aparpd Lo see its commencement, we intend to commence a new, and, if . 
are duly sunportedj an improTOil series of our work.. The ami^craov 
by which wo. propose to effect the objects Spinch we have in vitw, we o 
mention. 

We shall eoiUiuue to invite comimmications for the Magazine on the h ; 
lowing sublets, considered in their various .relations ami connexioni. 1 
The Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures, especially from such source- 
the Languages* Geography, History, Antiquities, and Manlier j and ih *r; 
tom's of the Lands of the Bible and contiguous Countries of the East. 

The Faithful and Intelligible Translation of the Bible iqlo the Varinn* 
Laitfitaw ofliulia. 3. General exhibitions of Christian Doctrines oud 
Datie^, m ‘$. The fosnnnny, end Operations, andSueceas of Christian iMis 
*irms. 5. Thc f^rogress and Pnunolion o f Edueation, e$peci&Hy on Clm> 

R a n p i i i mi pj ^. b. Gen eral P h i 1 m Ih ropio a nd B enert >le -a t E xori i o i is * u n i i 
Uio Social Improvement ot the Natives/sf India, 7. Biographical IVslier ^ 
of Eminent Christiana connected with ihe East* S. Notices of Remark; 1 
hi o N td\ ve C i»ara c ters in Auc ie n t a ud M odern 1' i m es. 9. The G cugraj ■ I 
History,'AnLhpdtfCS, end Si arista of India, 10, The Religions and Lib 
nature of India, especially nr connected with the Vedas, PurSuas, and Sli.- 
tras of the Hindus, the Koran of the Musolnmns, anti ihe Zaud-Avast f ol \l. 
F a rate. i L. T lie Max i j ns t Ma nn e rs. C us tom s , Si * penslitions, ami G e u * 
val So dal Slate of the different T vibes and Seeta of India, and other Corn, 
tries of the East, 13. The Moral and Economical Relations of Um fi,i 
tLh Governmontioilhe Country and People uf India, 13. Puhlicatmi 
miificted wijh India a^i the East, 14 * General Religious and Liter.:; 
Intelligence and Criticism, 

From lhe O, C* 9,—■Dct\* 1349. 
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We intend, as in past years, to devote a convenient portion of otjr own 
time to the preparation of articles on ntosl of the subjects now mentioned ; 
and, with ibis vievy, wo have of late considerably increased our appliances, 
as far as the collection of books and other documents is cnnccrncf. We 
intend, also*— cot trust mg to our own individual efforts, which may be ollen 
interrupted by more urgent duties, or by personal affliction, ami not trust¬ 
ing too much to the random and uncertain communications of our eorres- 
pondcnts f —to do all that is in our power lo secure tbp valuable co-operation 
of parties able and willing to ailvaucc ifi« objects which we have in view, 
by directly soliciting their assistance on particular occasions ; by giving them 
access to mean* of information, aa far as they are possessed by ourselves; 
and by defraying the incidental expenses which they may incur m herr 
exertions to promote the interests of our periodical. We havoalrea 
promised llie help of some stated correspondents not only in the F i ffl 
in the West. An eye will be kept on the priestlings of the differem Asi¬ 
atic, and Geographical, and Biblical Societies w India, Britain, (Jc many , 
France,and America; and they will generally he noticed at greater *ng, aifu 
length, so far ns they bear on the objects which we profess to v.-mce lo 
Translations from important paper*,both in the European and Ash^ dono 
guag^s, will b' 1 pretty frequently introduced, especially when com[, q of G<kJ 
few tjia) be supposed to have access to the original works. Wl lljuiV... . 
our friends for early supplies of JVHssiunary and Religious Intelligence. 
Till new arrangements ar£ made, the coin iqu nice (ions designed fur the Na- 
nvii’s Fivilnti which will not, for some time at least, be published in a 
separate form,*w ill appear in our periodical. 

Th< Oiuektal Christian SptcTATon, tve may now remind our 
friends and the public, is conducted on the general principles of F*"'"£**-h£. 
cal Religion, The doctrinal views which it advocates are those o eir coim- 
formers of tho sixteenth and of the Puritans of the seventeenth c miglit 
embodied in the Articles end Confessions of the Evangelical Clu t ihr jys 
Great Britain and of other Orthodox communions. No editorial papers on 
the form* of Church Government are inserted; while liberty is granted to 
correspondents to treat of them, in a spirit of Christ ten charily, when cir- 
ci(instances may appear to render it necessary or expedient. 

Our connexion with the work from ite very commencement has been en¬ 
tirely disinterested in a pecuniary point of view. We have sought to up- 
tiold it as an o^an of good, with considerable personal pecuniary lose. 
Though during some years of its existence, the returns have equalled the 
expenditure, this has not always been the ca^e. Though we desire for it a 

nrLi.N!/... S Mi l/,T.itn.UnyiY. rtrt/t f rual 4Knt Fw ttli IjTTift dfl'nt'ttf tlf iTlLH- 
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licntum **\ the fourth number is to the public in general \isk jh 

1 *< Sit -11 rv 

to prirat: soldiers, and to natives of India attending any seminary ol 
cation,s x rupee*. To parties residing without the bounds of Kpmbay, 
the ni'jr zinc is? forwarded by the ordinary Post or Eanghy, except when 
■pedal orders ore given to the A pent. The postage to all the stations in 
Jndin varies from two to six annas a number. 

Orders for the Oriental CuFusn a?j Sfectatqtc, may be addressee 
-to the Agent, Govimui' Na'ra'tan at the Free Assembly^ Institution. 
■Qt ftt the Mission House. Ambrolie, Bombay. 


THE OVERLAND SUMMARY 

uv %uz 

ORIENT AL CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 

Is nitj Tj shed the day previous tu the departure of tho monthly Steamer 
3he form of a newspaper, and contains a reprint of the article? which 
ir.jt wu;-.' rlicular hitnrrmdion tmd miellbrencu ronnrcled with the East. 
■ hcir^'ii if Subscribers vdlib** received, am! the numbers furnished "tn 

^riudia* or forwarded to the address of their friends in Europe, 
by Guviivbf Narayaii, at the Free Genera! Assembly ■* Institution, Rom 
bay. The subscription is ihree rupees per annum Single numbers me 
procurable at the rale of lour annas oat h, nr four for one rupee, 

II.—A SEBMOPr Mr rut; Cvmp;—Tfif; Ficitt op Fjutik 

«juL -*■ “ Fight tho good fight oj faith. 1 Tim. vh 12, 

” u "[ tr ^Nation winch i« {riven in our text respecting the tight of faith, 
plJife \t\\ a ^ sball be our object in this discourse briefly to unfold am J en¬ 
force, implies the existence of determined enemies against whom the efforts 
of Christians arc to be directed Of the actual being of such ‘alarming fbes, 
we have alas ! too unequivocal aitd melancholy proofs. We are constantly 
exposed in their influence, and we constantly experience their assaults. 
Everywhere in the world around us and remote from us, we observe limit 
unceasing acttviry, nnd i!oj 5tractive influence. They possess n power atnl 
insidiousness which arc very nlnrrniisg to all who are aware of their trur 
character. The spiritual injuries winch they actually inflict upon us arc 
far from luring inconsiderable. They ever attempt in destroy our holiaess, 
and with it our peace, and our happiness. They endanger our souls, and 
sometimes appear to triumph over us. They arc ever ready lu seek to do 
us mischief; for they aro to be found within ourselves, in the world around 
us p and amongst the principalities mri powers of the world of darkness 
They are opposed not only to ourselves but to our followmen. Their aim 
h not only to distress and ruin Ihe creature, hut lo dishonour and dethrone 
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to rob him of his praise^ and to oppose mid lWarl Lt^ mural 

Our enemies within us, arc nothing out the corruptions which are na¬ 
tural to us, and which we arc so greatly inclined lo chdmh, Our inner 
man, in its original slate, is entirely rtepraved h We are estranged from tin 
enjoyment of God, the source and emit re of ail ^cod, anti From the loyo. amt 
fear, and service <A God; and it is to be predicated of us, not only that we 
are naturally do void of good ness 3 hut that we arc possessed of evil. Thote 
are principles of iniquity within us. which not only exist as prevent at tics 
of rigliieotis acquisition, and righteous action, hut which are direct prompt¬ 
ers and exciters to ungodly enjoyment, and unholy conduct. Such is lhe 
state of ih o hen it under thew iu Si hence, that God him self has declared that 
it is ** eviif that “jhc thought of the heart k evil,” that the imugintUi&n 
of th o thoughts of i he heari, * ? is, Cf evil/ 1 the 1 “e very iniaginalion oj 1 ho 
thoughts of the heart is only cmlf and " Umt every imagination of Ihe 
thoughts oi the heart is only evil continually.'* Our depraved principles not 
only cut u* off from the life-giving friendship of the author oi om btsr E ^j: 
the source of all happiness; hut they engage us in desperate resist^ 3 
his heavenly authority, and his righteous government Ourraas*^ -. 
and unassisted, orot even vho perception of ihe displeasure and 
<lS manifested by revelation, prove loo feeble for their restraint sind subjee - 
tion. Their exercise hs strengthened by that w inch i& without and ?. hound 
rrs. They associate and amalgamate tiieiosclvq? with the degeneracy a 1 ad 
depravity which exist in other minds; and vve arc thus brought into con¬ 
tact will) tbs second class of our adversaries. The ccwiipanioas of our sin 
and guilt, in their turn, exercise an unhallowed Aucuce am us. They 
derive encouragement from the perception of our siufut devices and limjcsv 
and we derive cncouragementffrotjl the perception of ihcirs, 
lenance bears us up In our sinful efforts, whun our solitary depra 
otherwise ho restrained. Thrir ingenious gxarnplc strike^ 
n outc es of cvil gratilkation; antl thei r pvefits ol«cu cc our. view of (1 ie 
divine statutes. Satan. an;j Kli hosts, arc oof martiye apiH-lfetara of iho 
ijceiic. They were rnneemed in our f.rsf revolt from heaven; ami, as a 
judgment upon our Iranstgrc&tioM* they are permitted to excite us to c jii^ 
tinned and increased rebellion, Their devices are numerous; and their at¬ 
tempts effective Instead of always finding themselves successfully resitt¬ 
ed j (hoy see their suggesti<>ns and aMstrementii most diligently regarded. 
To use the lruiguugu of holy writ, they lead ns r£ captive at their pleasure. 1 * 
Their sway, till they are overcome by the grace of the gospel, h universal. 
The whole world appears in a state of revolt from God. It is ahora deriv¬ 
ed by iguorance of his* glory, and disobedience to l'.ijs will. Darhuess cov ■ 
era the earth and gross d. witness the people; and it is full of Ihe habitat ions 
of crucify, oppressiouj and impurity. 

It is in the state of estrangement from God. oi indulgence of sinful pro* 
penalties, and of obedience to spiritual adversaria?,'that Christianity 11 rids 
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every soul which is brought under its influence, and experiences its saving 
and renovating effects. When divine truth* through the medium of faith, 
and hy the energy of the H oly Spirit, is brought home to the understand¬ 
ing, conscience, and heart, the persons on whom it operates become sen¬ 
sible of their actual condition. The revelation of the law of God, with all 
its holiness* justice, and goodness on the one hand, and the discovery oi 
degeneracy, deficiency, and actual guilt on the other, aw aken in their minds 
anxieties, which none can understand hut those who have experienced 
them. They anxiously seek for a place of safety, and lake refuge in the 
Saviour and his grace ; and, knowing his will, as requiring of them sanctifi¬ 
cation of heart, believing in his ability and willingness not only to deliver 
them from the curse, but from Ihc power oT sin, and perceiving that, if 
ever they are to experience com pi etc sal vat ion, they must come into the pos¬ 
session of perfect holiness, and above nil being constrained by the mercies 
of God to present themselves as living sacrifices holy and acceptable unto 
God, they commence a decided and determined opposition to their spiritual 
foes. It becomes their object, not only to resist their further advances, 
hut completely to annihilate their power. They not only seek to obtain in 
fheir own behalf deliverance from the thrall of evil; but united to their ex¬ 
alted Redeemer and sovereign, they anxiously derircand seek the establish¬ 
ment of his kingdom in this world of sin. They oppose their enemies nol 
only as their own personal enemies, but as the foes of God, They refuse to 
make any league with iniquity, and they look not with unconcern on the 
ravages of si t\ and death in any of the regions of the globe. They labour 
and pray for the conversion of the whole world. They are exposed in 
llieir endeavours } both id the reproach of men, and the assaults of Satan; and 
trials ami sufferings are frequently their lot. It is ** faith” in God and the 
Saviour and the realities of the unseen world, which alone leads them to dis¬ 
pute the ground with those against whom they direct themselves; and it is 
ft faith” alone through which they can be successful in their enterprise. 
Their warfare is consequently denominated in our text, <f the fight of faith.” 
The great Captain of salvation, who is beheld in the light of this heaven- 
bom principle, is acknowledged as the Leader- His cross, marked with 
the impressions of wisdom, and merry and truth, becomes the banner; and 
from him, in whom it hath pleased Ihe Father that sdl fulness should dwell, 
the soldiers receive their armour both of offence and defence. They have 
their “loins girt about with truth,” amt have on M thc breast plate of 
righteousness.” Their feet are shod with the preparation of the Gospel 
of peace. They take the shield of faith wherewith they shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked [one]. They take the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of tho spirit, which is the word of God. They 
are sent to the warfare not on their own charges; but they have an ample 
provision made for all their winds and all their necessities. 

Timothy, who is addressed by Paul, had taken his place in this light ol 
faith- From his earliest youth he had known the scriptures, which were 
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able to make him wise unto salvation. Prophecies went before him, inti¬ 
mating the grace of which he should te a partaker, and the goodness of 
the war which he should wage Ho promptly received the Gospel when it 
was announced 1o him; and such were his progress in piety 5 such his zeal 
for the divine glory, and such his qualifications for the office of the minis¬ 
try—-of knowledge, or faith, and of love, and power,—that he was selected 
by Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, to be his companion in the work 
of propagating the Gospel, and honoured to unite with him in several most 
important epistles addressed to the churches, and to receive from him the 
most decided expressions of confidence and regard. He was, in the most 
emphatic sense, a c< good soldier of Jesus Christ.” His soul was bent on 
destroying sin, not only as it reigned within him, but as it reigned in 
the world around him. He cheerfully subjected himself lo numerous pri¬ 
vations and sufferings, and he engaged in the manifold labours, that the 
name of Christ might be magnified, and that souls might he saved. It is to 
he inferred, however, from the counsel addressed to him, that notwithstand¬ 
ing Ids self-consecration, his holy attainments, and his Christian exertions, 
lie required to be urged to a continuance in the warfare, and encouraged 
while engaged in it- Though his old man was nailed to the cross, he had 
not expired, nor ceased to make determined efforts for the mastery. 
Though his affections were habitually removed from this world, they were 
occasionally loo much inclined to it; and though he was in a most import- 
ant sense above, he was not yet heyond the influence and attraction of the 
world. Though Satan could no longer deal with him as a master, or lord, 
he could assail him as an enemy. The common trials of afflicted humani¬ 
ty, and peculiar trials from his situation as an evangelist, were part of his 
portion. Though he had doubtless experienced considerable success in his 
labours, the wastes of infidelity around him were still immeasurable. The 
exhortation of the apostle was consequently appropriate to his circum¬ 
stances. And if it possessed this character with regard to him, it must 
possess it, in a more eminent degree, with regard even to the most highly 
favoured of ourselves, who must be considered as greatly below him in re¬ 
gard Lo the possession, practice, and extension of piety. 

Paul encourages Timothy by observing, that the fight in which he w as 
engaged was a good fight. There is no great difficulty in understanding 
(he grounds of the declaration, and (he manner in which it would operate 
as an excitement. According to the common understanding of man, a war 
may l>e said to be good, with regard to one of the parties engaged in it, 
when it is undertaken according to the principles of eternal justice and for 
the accomplishment of an important object \ when it is conducted in an 
honourable maimer \ and when there is every probability of success, and of 
a glorious and permanent result- In such a war, those who are actuated 
by feelings of patriotism, and general benevolence, may engage \ and in 
such a war they may earn both for themselves, and their country, a glory 
Which is not to be despised. In such a war, they, who are summoned by 
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providence, may well expend their resources, employ their energies, and 
risk their lives. The warfare of the Christian, however, has in alJ the 
particulars of its character, operations, ami issues, a pre-eminence above any 
war which independent of itself has ever been waged, and may conse- 
quently secure a degree of sacrifice and application, and suffering, which 
have never been brought into action in connexion with any other cause 
All that is excellent and noble and glorious is associated with it; and weli 
may those engaged in it seek to make all their energies bear upon it, and 
well may they persevere in fighting ils battles, 

1. The Christian warfare can be perceived to originate in the principles 
dF eternal justice, and that with a dearness with which no other warfare can 
ever be beheld. There can in fact be no hesitation as to the determination 
of its character A divine warrant for it, written in the most unequivocal 
terms, can easily be piodnced ; for the intimations of the divine will res¬ 
pecting it are numerous and precise. It forms the very reason why the 
divine life is rekindled in the soul ; and why provision is made in the Gos¬ 
pel for the rescue of believers from the thrall of evil. Our text contains 
the order, issued from the throne of the highest, for engaging in it; and 
other passages of the sacred scripture are in unison with our text. “ Take 
unto you,” says Paul, in his epistle to the Ephesians, "the whole armour 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all 
lo stand.” “Be thou faithful unto death,” is the exhortation of the Sa 
viour to the churches of Asia. What is thus intimated and commanded by 
God, must be in the strictest accordance with that rectitude and justice 
which are essential to the divine character, and which God ever approves. 
The same conclusion is to be drawn from the consideration of the objects 
of the war. It is directed, in self-defence, or in the exercise of the most 
hallowed benevolence, against those lusts which war against the soul; a- 
gainst that world which is rev oiled from God and is in hostility to God; anti 
against principalities, against powers, against the ruler of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness ill high places. It is engaged in, 
that deliverance from the most tremendous evils may be obtained; that 
everlasting ruin, infamy, and misery may be avoided; and that purity, and 
glory, and everlasling happiness may he received and enjoyed. It has in 
view the destruction of that kingdom which has been so long upheld hy 
the arch-apostate, and the establishment of that kingdom of the Saviour of 
men, which is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. It 
aims at the glory of God, and the good of created intelligences throughout 
the universe. 

2, The Christian warfare differs in the manner in which it is conducted 
from all the wars which are waged in connexion with this world’s strife. 
We all know that though the occasion which summons to earthly arms 
may vindicate their employment, many painful circumstances are attendant 
upon their use. When even all that is honourable is exhibited on the field, 
a large share of misery is inflicted on the helpless and industrious ; the 
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peace and support of families arc for ever removed; the wife is bereaved ot 
the husband of her bosom, and her dependent children find themselves with¬ 
out their stay. The fairest monuments of art are totally destroyed; the 
desolation is so extensive that whole countries become a wilderness; and, 
what is worse than all, thousands of immortal souls are hurled without pre¬ 
paration before the throne of the omniscient judge. In the Christian war¬ 
fare, there arc none of these drawbacks, and none of these detractions. The 
weapons of the soldiers of the cross are not iC carnal” in their nature, nor 
lf carnal 11 in their use. They arc of God’s own making, and God’s own 
giving. When they arc first grasped, and when the first serious and de¬ 
termined movement is made with them, there is joy in heaven among the 
redeemed of men, among the angelic principalities and powers, and among 
the persons of the glorious Godhead. The progress of the battle is beheld 
with interest by the great Captain of salvation, anti by all who are attached 
to bis cause. The sufferers are not noble and generous opponents who may 
have been induced to enter the field from a sacred love of liberty, of their 
families, and of their country, and who persevere in such a manner a^ to 
purchase to themselves the designation of martyrs to a good cause; but they 
arc malignant and inveterate enemies, who have endeavoured to encroach 
on the prerogative of the most High, who do despite unto Ids government 
and seek to destroy the interest! of his reign, who inflict woe and misery 
wherever they act, and who deserve no pify, no compassion, no relief, and 
no place. None of the human race are involved in suffering or nun 
through their destruction. All those who arc connected with the Christian 
combatants, and even the world in general, profit by all their .exertions and 
all their conflicts. In their success, all that is benevolent and holy finds 
unspeakable gratification. Who docs not rejoice and exult at Ihc prospect 
of Satan, the arch-enemy of God and men, being totally discomfited on his 
own battle-field by the Son of God and the anointed Saviour, who shall not 
fail nor be discouraged till he hath set judgement in the earth, and the isles 
shall wail for his law; and of Satan so bound and restrained as Ibat he shall 
deceive the nations no more l The view of the world converted, with the 
knowledge of the Lord covering the earth as the waters cover the channel 
of the seas, with holiness* liberty, and peace everywhere manifested, and 
with nothing to hurl or to destroy in alt God’s holy mountain, which by the 
sure word of prophecy we are led to expect as the res id t of fl lhe grace and 
judgements of God blessing the efforts of the Saints of the most High, is 
surpassed only by that of heaven itself, 

8. Many of the wars which are undertaken by earthly powers arc very 
uncertain in their issue. The comparative strength and resources and re¬ 
solution of I lie opposing parties are often unknown. The effect of diffi¬ 
culties and discouragements, arising from uncongenial climate, from deter¬ 
mined resistance, from treachery, from timidity, from the failure of sup¬ 
plies, and from partial dcJeal, cannot Ihj calculated upon. There are se¬ 
rious appro bensions, doubts, and misgivings about Ihc result. It is eon 
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sequent I y essential to a war good in prospect that there he probabilities ul 
success. To overlook this circumstance, would bo to manifest the greatest 
folly. “What king going to make war against another king, sitteth not 
down fust, and consulteth whether he he notable with ten thousand to meet 
him that comctli against him with twenty thousand 1 or else, while the 
other is yet a great way off, he scmlcth an amhassnge, and dcsircth condi¬ 
tions of peace.” Ju the Christian war, the attribute of goodness is in this 
respect most conspicuous. There is not merely a probability, hut there is 
a certainty of success. Probabilities arc desirable; but they frequently 
fail to become realities. “ The race is not ahvays to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong.” When Xerxes, the proud monarch of Persia, turned 
his legions and his armaments against the unequal torees o< Greece, he lit¬ 
tle anticipated the destruction of his hosts, and the inglorious discomfiture 
ami total wreck of his tlccts. No such disappointment, however, can ever 
Ikj the lot of the soldiers of the cross. “Greater is h& that is. for them, 
than all that they can be against them.” That wisdom by which lie directs 
them can never be bafllcd. Those promises which he gives, can never fail. 
That courage which lie imparts can never be finally suppressed. Those 
weapons of ethereal steel which he furnishes can never prove ineffectual. 
On these very grounds all the saints who have gone before us cherished the 
greatest confidence, and vve know that they were not put to shame. Abra¬ 
ham found that God was his shield, and his exceeding great reward. Job, 
knowing that he had a similar protection and portion, was stedfast, ami he 
feared not. David sang, “Blessed be the Lord my strength, who teachclh 
my hands to war, and my fingers to fight. My goodness and my fortress, 
my high tower, and my deliverer, my shield, and he in whom 1 trust; who 
sulxlueth the people under me;” and lie gave the exhortation, “ Be of good 
courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord.” 
Isaiah exclaimed, “Behold God is my salvation; I will trust, and not be 
afraid; for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and my song, he also is be¬ 
come my salvation. He givclh power to the faint; and to them that have 
no might he cncrcaseth strength. Even the youths shall faint and he weary, 
and the young men shall utterly fail. But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength: they shall mount up with wings as eagles, they 
shall run, and not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint.* * Paul found 
that “the. grace ofGod was sufficient for him,” and that his strength was 
perfected in weakness ; and it was his persuasion, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers nor things present nor things 
to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature shall he able to se¬ 
parate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. tVe 
then, ought also to be strong in the Lord. Though considering the evil and 
power of our natural depravity, each of us may exclaim, “ O w retched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from Jhc body of this death,” vve may en¬ 
tertain the hope of victory, and “thank God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.*' Though we may fear the temptations, and opposition of the world 
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which lielh in wickedness, we may be assured that God who is faithful* wilt 
Dot suffer us to be tempted above what we are able to bear; and we may 
joyfully hearken to the words of Christ, “Be of good cheer, I have over¬ 
come the world.” Though we may bo called to struggle with the devil, 
we have only to resist him, and he will flee from us. In all these things, 
we shall be more than conquerors, through him that loved us. The hum¬ 
blest believeris adopted into the family of God; and in the blood-bought fa¬ 
mily of Christ there are no bereavements. God will lose none of his chosen 
children, for none is able to pluck them out of his hands. It is his good 
pleasure to give them the kingdom; and as his children they are constituted 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Jesus Christ. The seed which is sown in 
them is incorruptible and shajl never die. From the living temple which God 
is erecting to his own everlasting praise, shall be wrenched out none of the 
spiritual stones which God has fashioned and prepared as constituent parts of 
that glorious building. None of the members of Christ’s mystical body shall 
be torn from him‘the head. The Holy Spirit having once regenerated the 
sou), and commenced the work of Its sanctification, will carry it on unto 
perfection. Those who receive him, receive him as an earnest, an in¬ 
fallible pledge, from the faithful God himself, of their ultimate salvation. 
By him they are sealed unto the day of redemption; and he is the witness 
within them of the glory which awaits them. The contest, though arduous, 
will not long continue. Yet a little while, and he that shall come will 
come, and will not tarry.” Though wc may be speedily,—prematurely as the 
world may say,—reraovedfrom the work of the Lord, it will continue to ad¬ 
vance Independently of our instrumentality. It is infinitely dearer to the 
Lord than io the most zealous of his servants ; and even the shaking ark we 
must not grasp with the hands of unbelief. God himself will raise up and 
qualify agents to carry it on unto perfection. Christ has been exalted at the 
right hand of God to be a Prince and Saviour, to give repentance unto Israel 
and forgiveness of sins. He has on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, Kins of kings, and Loud of lores; and his arrows will prove 
sharp in the hearts of his enemies. He so orders the dispensations of his 
providence, both natural and moral, as to accomplish his purposes. His are 
the showers of blandest blessing, and the vials of fiercest wrath. His are the 
fire and flood, the raging tempest, the overwhelming earthquake, and the 
d es troy i ng p es t i lence * All natu re is subj ect to h is s way and mi nist ers to h is 
pleasure. In the moral world, too, he reigns supreme and alone. The 
Spirit of God he sheds down from his mediatorial throne, to renew and 
purify the hearts of men. Not a single soul which he hath purchased by 
his own blood, shall fail to be gathered tntd his fold. All kingdoms and na- 
tions shall serve him. 

4, The circumstances which we have now noticed, shew that the fight 
of faith is in an eminent degree a godti fight; but another striking feature 
of the ease* and one alluded to by Paul in connexion with our text, is par¬ 
ticularly deserving of our attention. The conquest issues in a victory with 
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which eternal life is connected, and which is consequently glorious and 
everlasting. In this circumstance, its peculiar excellence undoubtedly con¬ 
sists. Many a warfare of an earthly kind has a termination, which when 
viewed, either according lo reason or the word of God, can neither be re¬ 
garded with much complacency, nor be long enjoyed. The victors find 
themselves blamed, or hut partially approved of, by those under whose 
auspices they have fought. They are greatly disappointed with their ac¬ 
quisitions, and they cannot consider them a sufficient return for their ex¬ 
ertions and their perils, for their expenditure of money, of labour, and of 
life* They frequently look around them and perceive, that though they 
have prevailed by force, they have acquired a dominion which may yet be 
disputed, which generates an opposition lo its own exercise, and which must 
perish from its own inadequacy. The Christian conquerors, however, have 
no regret and no dissatisfaction. Holiness, perfect and unspotted, and joy 
and happiness complete and unalloyed, are the issues of their conquest* 
Throughout the endless ages of eternity their victory remains secure, and 
its fruits and blessings ever continue lo encrease in importance and enjoy¬ 
ment. The testimony which on this subject, is given in the holy scrip¬ 
tures is full, explicit, ami animating. “To him that overcometh, will I give 
to eat of the tree of life which is in the midst of the paradise of God/ 1 ab¬ 
solute immortality. “He that overcometh shall not be hur* the second 
death/* shall not be exposed either to the terrors, or the iuti^mga of the 
place of woe* “To him that overcometh, will I give to eat of Ihe hidden 
manna,” unconceived and precious sources of support and delight; "and 
will give him a white atone, and in the stone a new name written, which no 
man knoweth, saving he Lhat reeeiveth it/ 7 what is infinitely better than all 
the symbols'and badges of earthly distinction nnd nobility* "And he that 
overcometh, and keepeth my words unto the end, lo him will 1 give power 
over the nations/ 7 a participation by sympathy and enjoyment in the divine 
sovereignty* "And he shall rule them with a rod of iron; as the vessels of 
a potter shall they be broken to shivers/' wholly destroyed or subjected 
(“even as I received of my father.”) “And 1 will give him the morning 
star,” distinguished glory. “ He lhat overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in while raiment/ 7 adorned with the garments of perfect purity, 
and of the priestly and kingly office; “and I will not blot out his name out 
of the book of life, but I will confess his name before my Father, and be¬ 
fore his angels/’ openly acknowledge him as re adeemed and saved before 
God and the universe* “ Him that overcometh, will I ifiake a pillar in the 
temple of my God,” one of its constituent and abiding parts ; “ and he shall 
go no more out; and 1 will write upon him,” as upon a pillar, “the name 
of my God s and the name of the city of my God, which is New Jerusalem, 
which comelh down out of heaven from my God; and I will write upon him 
my name.” “ He that overcometh, shall inherit all things, and I will be 
his God, and he shall be my son/ 7 In these promises of the Saviour, w hich 
can never fail, unspeakable dignity and honour, perfect holiness, enjoy- 
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menL the purest and most exalted, and society the most glorious and bless* 
ed, arc promised to the people of the Lord who shall finally prevail. In 
proportion as they increase in holiness, and abound in use!ulness on earth, 
will he their future glory, “They that are wise shall shine as the bright¬ 
ness of the firmament , and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars 
for ever and ever/' 

I (rust, my dear brethren, that there are not a few of you who have com¬ 
menced the good fight of faith ; and by lhe considerations which I have 
briefly brought before your notice, I would exhort and encourage you to 
continue to urge this fight. You arc engaged in a good cause ; adequate 
provision has been made for your support; you have no reasan for dismay ; 
and you have the most glorious expectations of abiding success. Do noL 
abate, I beseech you, in (he struggle however painful and arduous you 
may find it to be. Give no quarter to your spiritual adversaries. Seek to 
obtain deliverance from your sins, however dear they may be to your soul, 
however long and fondly they may have been cherished by you, and how¬ 
ever 'easily they may beset you. Be willing to search your souls as 
with a lighted candle, and to bring out your idols abd today them before the 
Lord. With boldness and with confidence, oppose the sin which abounds 
in the world around you ; and in every situation, and hi every circum¬ 
stance, be careful to manifest a consistent attachment to him whom you ac¬ 
knowledge as your Leader, and a becoming zeal and faithful efforts for the 
honour and glory of his name. Your state is that of w arfare, and not of 
repose. You must be continually bent on making advances and new attain¬ 
ments, A complete victory is that to which you must look, and for which 
you must be constantly striving. To difficulties, trials, and discourage¬ 
ments, you must prove superior. You must not think of laying aside your 
armour till that period when the Saviour will welcome you as good and 
faithful servants, and invite you to enter into the joy of your Lord. 

There may be some here who maybe of opinion* that notwithstanding the 
considerations which at this time have been submitted to their at tent ion } the 
representation of the Christian life as a continual and arduous war fare renders 
that life both uninviting and repulsive. Let me remind such that this repre¬ 
sentation is not that of God’s minister merely, but that of God himself; and 
let me also remind them, that however indisposed they may be, on account of 
their unrenewed minds and unsubdued depravities, to fight against their spiri¬ 
tual foes, their spiritual foes are determined to fight, and are busy in fight¬ 
ing against them. * Directly addressing them, I say, Moral disease has seized 
upon the vitals of your inner and outer man, and is preying there, and will 
not let go its hold without resistance, nay without the application of the 
power of the great Physician. Furious and destructive passions live and 
rage within your bosom. The world, even when its siuilc ami approbation 
rest upon you, is assuredly seeking and promoting your overthrow. Satan 
assaults you with his temptations, ruinous in reality, though alluring and 
gratifying to your flesh and blood. The wrath ol*God, in all its consuming 
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lhough inconceivable terrors, aUi<lclh on you; and if deliverance lie not 
sought by you, and exlemlcd to you, your min will he complete ami irre- 
trievahle, throughout the ages of eternity > Consider your position ; const 
tier your prospects. Look with the eye of faith mul love to LhaL Captain oi 
salvation who destroys both the curse and power of sin ; and enlist your¬ 
selves under his standard, and fight his bottles, and your otot bottles, in his 
name and strength. If you will not now fight with him, (lie lime is corn¬ 
ing, anil may be very nigh, when hn will fight Against ytm. There is such 
a tiling as the “ wrath of the Lamb,” as well as the love and grace of live 
Lamb, That yon may escape the wrath of the Lamb, you must yield sub¬ 
missively to the love of the Lamb, 

J. W 


TIT,—Theses on Heugjon submitted to a Native Judge 
by an Officer or the Bombay Army. 

L That religion which dishonours God cannot lies divine. 

2. That religion which exalts man above God eannol be divine. 

3. That religion which gives an account of the works of Gad contrary 

to mailer of fact, has his testimony against it. 

4. Thai religion which represents God as delighting in sin cannot be 

from God. 

5. Thai religion which contains no means for the pardon of sin, is use 

less to sinners. 

G. That Religion whereby the mind is not purified from the love of sin 
cannot prepare its followers for the presence of a holy Gud. 

7. A religion which lias no evidence has no claim to be believed. 

9. A religion which is proved In be false ought to be rejected, 

9, AH these apply to the Hindu religion. 


IV.—Report of the Free Ciiurch of Scgtla sifn Mission 
in Bombay for 1849, 

The follow ing notices, which arc principally of a general and statistical 
character, arc intended merely as an introduction to a detailed account of 
the operations of the missionaries furnished by themselves individually. 

The mission during the past year, as during similar Conner periods ol 
time, has experienced both its encouragements and trials, in connexion with 
its agents and operations. Among the former, may he devoutly recogniz¬ 
ed the continued preservation of all its members, and that, in the case of 
most of them, in the enjoyment of such a portion of health and strength, 
as has permitted them lo prosecute iheir various and important labours 
without any serious interruption, and the re-union of some of them in peace 
and joy with endeared members of their families, from whom, in the pro- 
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vidence of God, they had been a considerable time separated. Among the 
latter, is the departure from India in March last, on account of serious in¬ 
disposition, of Mr. Henderson, our able and esteemed associate, who after 
trying the climate of the Cape of Good Hope for a season, has been forced 
to proceed to Britain. Mr. Ncsbit, whose arrival at home, after his sore 
bereavement, was noticed in last report, has continued there throughout 
the year, embracing various opportunities presented to him of effectively 
advocatingthe cause of missions before tljc British public. The Rev. 
Dhanjibhai Nauroji has spent the last twelve months, affectionately and 
earnestly preaching and teaching the doctrine of the kingdom, in Gujarat. 

Owing to the reduced scale of expenditure on which, from the deficiency 
in the local contributions mentioned in last report, it was necessary to con¬ 
duct the educational operations of the mission during the past year, it was 
feared that a considerable curtailment of its educational operations might 
be the consequence. This curtailment, however, has not been so great as 
circumstances might have led the friends of the mission to expect. 

The total number of pupils on the rolls of the Vernacular Boys* 
Schools, including those for the Bene-Israel, is 433, being an increase 
of 42 on the number reported last year, caused by a return from a school at 
Bhiwandi, supported by private resources, and visited by Bapu Mazda, 
one of the converts of the mission. Of the attendants at these schools, 3 arc 
Protestants; 1, a Romanist; 20, Muhammadans ; 170, Israelites; and 233, 
Hindus. The proportion of the readers of the scriptures and tracts and of 
board-writers in these schools, is much the same, according to the tables, as 
it was last year. 

According to the Tabular View of the Female Schools, the number 
of pupils on the roll, amounts to 545, being an increase, in consequence of 
the school at Bhiwandf, now referred to, of 22 on the number of the last 
year. Owing to the reduction in the grants for these schools forwarded 
from the “ Female Society of the Free Church of Scotland for Promoting 
the Christian education of the Females of India,” it is much to be feared, 
that unless the friends of the cause in India, come forward with greater li¬ 
berality for their support, some of them must soon be abandoned. It is on¬ 
ly by the transference of two of the District Schools, formerly supported 
by this institution, to the Ambrolie establishment, for which funds are re¬ 
ceived from the Paisley Female Association, that they have been of late 
preserved. As the Fund for female education, is not included in that of 
the Bombay Auxiliary Society, it may be here mentioned that contributions 
to it, to be applied either to the District schools, or to the Boarding school 
for Poor and Destitute Native Girls under Mrs. Seitz,—an institution of 
remarkable promise,—will be thankfully received by any of the Missiona¬ 
ries. 

The English Institution is attended at present by 222 pupils,—100 
Hindus, 9 Muhammadans, 1 Pars!, 22 Jews and Israelites, 57 Indo-Por- 
tuguese, principally Romanists, 1 Armenian, and 32 Protestants. The dc- 
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create of 42 in this roost important seminary, in which the higher branches 
ofliterature, science and religion arc taught according to the progress of the 
scholars, is principally among the Roman Catholics, A great increase of 
the pupils of all classes of the native community might be expected, if the 
Institution had proper accommodation for them. The want oT this accom¬ 
modation is daily becoming more and more urgent, as the natives, having 
the fulfilment oftheir expectations of it bo long delayed, are tempted alto¬ 
gether to doubt the stability of our establishment, and the teachers, con¬ 
ducting their toilsome labours Id a confined and disagreeable locality, feci 
their health often impaired or perilled by their position. The purchase of a 
suitable site for buildings was mentioned in Last report; but the half of its cost 
atilt remains undefrayed. To this important subject, the particular atten¬ 
tion of the meeting will be called by the missionaries. In connexion with 
the Institution, they would notice the valuable and indefatigable services of 
Mr. Narayan Sheshadri, whose studies for the ministry are nearly complet¬ 
ed, and who has long proved an able and successful teacher of youth in se¬ 
veral of the classes. He and Mr. Peyton have the care of the Boarders 
formerly under Mr. Henderson. Their establishment is conducted on their 
own responsibility, but in a most satisfactory manner. 

At the LiTHOGRAPmc Press of the Mission the following worlta have 
been printed :=-~ 


Ed, P-'goa, Copies, 

The Way of Wisdom Marathi Modi ... 1st 27 2,(K)0 

First Book for Children, «., „ ,, 2Ut 28 2,000 

Relief to the Sin-Burdened. „ ti .. 7th 34 2,000 

In Whom shall we Trust, ■, „ „ 8th 52 2,000 

First Book for Children Marathi Balbodh .. 20th 26 2,000 

On God and True Worshippers „ .* ..* 7th 36 2,000 

Astronomical Illustrations .. . ... 104 300 

School Tables ..*.... 8 1,000 


The Direct Preaching of the Gospel and the General Evange¬ 
listic operations of the missionaries and their observed results will per¬ 
haps be best detailed in their individual reports. 

Statements by the Missionaries , 

“Ofall public duties devolving upon me," writes Dr. Wilson, “I 
find that of missionary reporting to be the most unpleasant. It is one, 
however, it must be admitted, both of expediency and necessity. Every 
Christian heart feels a deep interest in the missionary enterprise; and the 
operations conducted with a view lo its advancement, require from time to 
time lo be solemnly and intelligently reviewed by missionaries themselves, 
as well as by those who at home and abroad aid them in their great work 
by their counsels, their contributions, their sympathy, and their prayers. 
The desire of the Christian public for information ought unquestionably to 
be gratified to a reasonable extent. The various labours of the ministers 
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and leathers of ihc religion of Christ; the encourage men is anil trials which 
they experience in the prosecution of Ihese labours; the state of society 
among Lfie fril*cs ami longues to whom they arc sent; ami the actual suc¬ 
cess in the dissemination ol' useful and divine knowledge and the conviction 
and conversion of their fellowmien which (hey are called to notice, ore legi¬ 
timate subjects of sober and truthful narration, 

“Means of our communicating with the Church at home, by which our 
labours arc directed, and by which we ourselves arc principally maintained 
at our posts, are always available. It is only annually that we formally 
address our Christian friends in India, who kindly furnish lo us inoal of the 
funds with w hich we carry on our educational and some of general evange¬ 
listic operations. They know much of the people among whom we oilici- 
ate; and they can understand even the simplest detail of our engagements, 
such as that to which, at present,—as I briefly reviewed the agencies of the 
mission in general last year,—I mean principally to coniine this little paper. 
The plan of our report, lias at least this advantage, that while it exhibits 
the harmony of our co-operation with one another wherever it is needful, it 
leaves each agent to express his ow n view s and feelings concerning his ow n 
particular u ndcrlaki ngs * 

“The services with which I am specially connected, I arrange under the 
four heads of daily services, weekly and bi-weekly services, monthly ser¬ 
vices, and occasional services. 

“Daily Strrices* The morning Maratlu service at the Mission-house, 
Amhrnlic, at which I reside, is one of very great importance. It is attend¬ 
ed by the pupils of the vernacular schools, both male and female, which arc 
Ihcre conducted; by the converts and inquirers of the mission residing on 
the premises; by our own domestics; and by native visitors, who arc en¬ 
couraged to come to me at the time when Christian instruction is directly 
communicated. The number present is seldom below a hundred and some¬ 
times amounts to double that number. Such a congregation as this, hum¬ 
ble though it may appear to many, is not lo lie despised in any country of 
the world ; and in a such a land as India, it is to he regarded with peculiar 
satisfaction. The mode of procedure with it is this: The readers present, 
old and young, arc formed into a class; a portion of scripture or of some 
religious tract Is read by them ; it is made lho subject of interrogation and 
remark; a few practical observations are delivered ; and the audience, in a 
short prayer, is commended to the divine blessing. These exercises arc 
the means of .communicating much religious knowledge to many, and of 
quickening the attention both of the scholars and the teachers of I he ver¬ 
nacular schools, who, deprived of them, would be destitute of some of the 
highest advantages which they enjoy. At their close some of the general 
business of the schools and mission is usually transacted. 

“Connected with our higher educational operations, I have daily a [ lass. 
Five of these classes meet in connexion with our Institution, three on the 
mornings of Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at the miss Ion-house, 
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where the pupils,—the highest of our students and monitors,—are undis¬ 
turbed in their exercises, and have leisure, without interrupting their own 
classes, to attend to their own improvement; and two, on Mondays and 
Thursdays, at the Institution rooms. One of them is in connexion with our 
vernacular schools, and consists of the teachers and monitors. The bran¬ 
ches which I have taught in connexion with the Institution, are Natural 
Historyi Zoology from my own notes, being the subject with the junior 
pupils of the College Division, and Mineralogy and Geology, from the 
books and lectures, with the senior; Natural Theology, the text book be¬ 
ing Paley’s work, the whole of which has been gone over with numer¬ 
ous additions and illustrations, and an examination regulated by a printed 
analysis, and which, God willing, will be followed by a course of Lectures 
prepared in former years; Old Testament History, Geography, and Chris- 
tology, Edwards’s History of Redemption being the text book; and Theo¬ 
logy properly so called, for our ministerial candidates, the branches at pre¬ 
sent taught being the Chris to logy of the Old Testament, principally from 
Hengstcnhcrg ; and the Roman Catholic Controversy, Stillingflect forming 
to us an outline* The junior pupils are scarcely so far advanced in biblical 
and general knowledge and ability of English composition, as those of like 
standing a few years ago, and the instructions given to them are ne¬ 
cessarily elementary. Messrs NarSyan Sheshadrl and W* Peyton, two 
of the senior pupils, would stand a comparison with any of the students of 
our home universities. During part of the year two Hindu students who 
were regularly associated with them, have left the Institution to occupy 
situations of importance congenial with their late engagements, and in con¬ 
nexion with which they afford the promise of much usefulness. Their on¬ 
ly companions now are hi the Geological class, which is attended by a few 
youths who glean from the lectures and conversations what they can, with¬ 
out being esteemed regular students. The vernacular teacher* s class, is 
the principal means of the improvement of its members, both as instruc¬ 
tors and learners. In conducting it, I have the assistance of Mr. Manuel 
Gomes, the diligent visitor of our Female Schools* Our readings during 
the past year have been in the Old Testament and Ancient History. 

“In the course of almost everv day that passes, some visitors arc suppli¬ 
ed with tracts or portions of the Scriptures, which arc seldom given away 
without remark. The number of persons from the distant provinces of In¬ 
dia, and foreigners from Arabia, Persia, Egypt, and Africa, who come to 
the mission-house, is very considerable ; and though they often interrupt 
regular business, and not unfrequently prove troublesome with their peti¬ 
tions, they are kindly welcomed, in the hope that in some form or other 
they may receive good* 

JVeekly nnd The most important of these services 

are of course those connected with the Sabbath, not less precious in India, than 
in any other country of the world. At Ambrolic, a succession of religious 
services and exercises continues almost throughout the whole of that sacred 
Thiru Series* Vol. L No* 1 2 
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lay. In the morning, I continue to conduct divine worship in English, for 
the benefit of the dependents of the mission understanding that tongue, of 
the pupils of Mrs. Seitz’s school, of the young gentlemen boarded with 
Messrs , NSrayan and Peyton, and of such other young persons, generally pre¬ 
sent or former pupils of our own or of other Institutions, as may choose to 
attend. The congregation, owing to the early hour at which it meets, con¬ 
sists only of about thirty individuals ; but it is not without interest, as far 
as the attention to divine truth, most to be desired in our ministrations, is 
concerned. The subject of discourse is taken at present on alternate days 
from the books of Moses and the Harmony of the Gospels. A few young 
remain after the service to re-peruse with me, and to be examined on, 
the portion of scripture which may have formed the topic of ex position * 
Small books, or tracts, in the English language are not tmfrequently pre¬ 
sented to them; and they give sufficient evidence that they arc intelligent¬ 
ly perused. At eleven o’clock, a prayer-meeting for the converts living on 
the mission premises, which I instituted in the course of tire year, is con¬ 
ducted under the guidance of BSpu Mazda. At noon, the pupils of the Ver¬ 
nacular Boys* Schools meet with the Rev. Hormazdj t Pestonjl, who will 
himself mention the exercises in which they then engage. At two o’clock, 
the largest Marathi congregation which we have, assembles for public wor¬ 
ship. Its services are conducted alternately by all of us, who are ordained 
missionaries. The teachers and such of the children of our vernacular 
schools as they bring with them, the converts and their families, the ser¬ 
vants of the missionaries and some other Christian friends, and visitors and 
inquirers, form its constituency. The service lasts from an hour and a half 
to two hours. At its close, a portion of scripture is read by the girls of our 
schools, including that under Mrs. £eitz, before Mrs. Wilson or myself, 
who examine the parties present on its import. At n later period, the chil¬ 
dren on the mission-premises, particularly those of the converts, are assem¬ 
bled by Mr. Hormazdj f. Exercises for the benefit of our domestics or in 
our family, which need not be here mentioned, dose the engagements of the 
day at Ambrolie, after we return from the Free Church. 

" I officiate alternately with Mr. Hormazdji at the PooPs Asylum of 
the District Benevolent Society oti Sabbaths at 5 o’clock, P. M. There, 
we are always welcomed by numbers of halt, lame, blind, diseased, and im¬ 
poverished natives, many of whom are degraded by vice as well as by penu¬ 
ry. Though the moral atmosphere, in which they dwell is of a very corrupt 
character, some individuals of their number, it is hoped, have in past years, 
been washed and justified through the blood of the Lamb. Only one resi¬ 
dent there is at present a member of the native church, though a few of the 
inmates occasionally attend the services at Ambrolie. The mission affords 
a plain vernacular education to a considerable number of their children. 

** In order to suit the present state of the studies of our most advanced 
pupils, I have, during most of the past year, substituted for the Wednesday 
evening Lecture, a meeting for the perusal of portions of the Scriptures, with 
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due regard to their strict and proper interpretation as well as practical ap¬ 
plications, and for prayer. In this way, we have gone over, chapter by 
chapter, the whole of Daniel and Zechariah, comparing the views of Henp- 
tenberg as set forth in bis Christology with our own. Several European 
friends have kindly given us their countenance and assistance on these oc¬ 
casions ; and the Rev. H. Festonji and Mr, Narayan Sheshidri have taken 
part in the devotional and general exercises. 

On Thursday evenings, is held at the mission house a meeting for devo¬ 
tional exercises and conference, at which I preside. It is conducted through 
the medium of the Mar 5th i or Hindustani languages. It is intended prin¬ 
cipally for the benefit of the members of the native church and their chil¬ 
dren, of religious inquirers, and such of the pupils of the excellent Board¬ 
ing school under Mrs, Seitz as can attend. One of the prayers is usually 
offered up by one of the elders, or members, of the native church under my 
pastoral charge. It is believed that, from first to last, it has proved a bless¬ 
ing to a considerable number of individuals. Ow ing to the general progress 
of the members of this meeting in Christian knowledge, and their desire to 
« search the scriptures,” which they know to be able to make them wise 
unto salvation, their attention has of late been directed to some of the more 
difficult, but most important, portions of the divine word, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews and the book of Revelation, in considering the last of which 
wc seek to rest satisfied wilh a natural and general interpretation, and one 
consistent with the analogy of the faith and the general import of prophet¬ 
ical language, fully more intelligible, in its linguistic meaning, to the peo¬ 
ple of the East than to those of the West. 

41 On two days of the week, I close the proceedings of the Institution by 
a short address, on some religious subject, to as many of the pupils as our 
largest room accommodates. To make this address contribute to the sys¬ 
tematic instruction, as well as to the impression, of the youth present, I 
usually select one of the questions of the shorter catechism for illustration. 
Thirty-five of them have thus been gono over in succession. The scrip¬ 
tural basis on which they rest, is constantly exhibited. 

“ A portion of Saturday has been set apart for the instruction at the mis - 
si on house, by Mrs. Wilson and myself, of some of the girls of our District 
Schools lately added to our Ambrolic establishment, noticed in another part 
of this report, and for giving lessons in Geography to those daily under our 
eye. 

Monthly Services . A missionary prayer meeting is held at Ambrolic on 
the morning of the first Monday of every month, in conducting which 
Messrs. Hormaztlji and Narayan unite with myself. It is much appreciat¬ 
ed by the young members of our congregations. The reading of intelligence 
forms part of its exercises. 

" 1 usually devote a large portion of the Tuesday following this prayer- 
meeting to a monthly examination of such of the girls of all our district 
schools as we can assemble at Ambrolic. It is principally through this ex- 
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ami nation, and through the weekly serviced on the Lord's day, in the case 
of those who attend them, that we can watch, and contribute to direct, the 
progress of these interesting pupils, and seek to impress divine truth on their 
minds . I feel a regular monthly visitation of them at the places at w hich 
they are taught a desideratum, hut it is only occasionally that I have been 
able to visit them there during the past year. Mr. Manuel Gomes spends 
most of his time among them ; and Bapu Mazda also visits them* 

u Occasional Services * Though no particular days are set apart for 
these services, some of them, as those connected with the measure of su¬ 
perintendence which I exercise over our English Institution, and other 
schools, and other concerns, are of frequent, nay, almost of daily occurrence. 
Several meetings of youth connected with our Institution have been held at 
Ambrolie in the course of the year, for the purpose of their receiving dona¬ 
tions of books and tracts ; and at these meetings their attention has been 
directed to various objects of curiosity and utility. It is a matter of the 
greatest consequence not only to teach the youth of India to read, bat to fur¬ 
nish them with the material of profitable reading and reflection, and to excite 
their attention to the contents of the general and religious works which are 
put into their hands. To several friends in this country and at home, I am 
indebted for contributions which have enabled me to be more liberal in my 
distributions than I could otherwise have been, though 1 view it as a privi¬ 
lege to contribute according to my means to this good work. 

** I may here mention in connexion with the Press, that during Ihe past 
year, I have published a small volume, entitled ** The Evangelization of 
India : considered with reference to the Duties of the Christian Church at 
Home and its Missionary Agents Abroad*” forms a brief scries of Dis¬ 
courses and Addresses. I have also published as a school tract, prepared 
many years ago, " A Student's Analysis of Paley's Natural Theology.” 
I have commenced a new edition of my different publications in the Eastern 
languages ; but of this only a Mar&thE tract, ,f On God and True-Worship¬ 
pers,” has yet been printed. The interest of the natives in connexion with- 
education and discussion we seek to regard as usual through the medium 
of the periodical press. During the past year I have reviewed various 
works in the Indian languages destined for publication. Among these, I 
may allude in particular to several useful little works by Mr. Govindjr Na- 
rayan, who has for the last sixteen years been a pupil or teacher connect¬ 
ed with our mission* 

Owing to my absence from Bombay on account of the dangerous state of 
my health at the close of 1948, I have not during the year which is about 
to close thought it expedient to absent myself from my ordinary duties in 
Bombay to take such an evangelistic tour in the cold season as I had often 
done during ray former residence in India. On the way to Puni, however, 
to which I waa advised by my medical attendants to go, to escape the onset 
of the rains, so trying to me on former occasions, I had an opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel in the various towns and villages through which we 
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past on the journey, and distributing tracts and books among their inhabi¬ 
tants. During the ten weeks of ray absence, I gave some assistance to our 
esteemed friend and fellow-labourer Mr. James Mitchell in his many la¬ 
bours, and particularly delivered a short course of lectures to native 
youths and others, on Geology, a branch of science in which they appeared 
to feci much interest. During most of the time in my absence, Mr Cassidy 
from PunS kindly undertook some of my duties in Bombay, particularly 
connected with the Institution, while others of them wore no less kindly per¬ 
formed by Messrs, Horraazdji and NarSyan, who officiated for me on the 
Lord's day at Ambrolie. 

"To these notices, I may subjoin a brief account of I he Female 
Schools at Ambrolie under the immediate care of my family, which was 
forwarded to Europe by the last mail* 

* The aUcmlance of the pupils &L Ambrolie throughout the year has been much the same 
as that formerly brought to )onr notice, except during the last three mouthy when, owing 
to llie prevalence of cholera in our neighbourhood, not 1 am thankful to say m our ovi n 
compound, crowded though it be, it has been somewhat diminished. The pupils have 
made good progress in their reading and acquisition of scriptural knowledge. This is 
owing, not merely to the usa w hich they make of our Christian books, and tho assistance 
which they get from their teachers in the perusal of these books, but to the classes being 
regularly called up by Mrs. Wilson aud myself at our morning Marathi worship, and 
other seasons, and then exercised tu and examined on their lessons, previously to their 
listening to a short exposition of a portion of the word of God, and our calling on tho name 
of the Lord in their behalf. The more advanced of their number have made considera¬ 
ble progress in learning to sow, and have also made a commencement of knitting. They 
get viv& voce instructions in Geography from the globe and maps, coupled with general 
notices of the moral state of differed countries of the world. Some of them attend the 
means of grace on the Lord’s day. With the exception of one or two w omen in the adult 
class, they are mostly of a tender age. They belong principally to the industrious portion 
of the native community. The attempt will be made to detain them at school as long as 
circumstances admit. Although they receive nothing from us for coming to school but 
their education, we intend to give them the proceeds of their own little work as an en¬ 
couragement to their regular and prolonged attendance. 

Besides the pupils to whom 1 have now alluded, there are some others now' being educated 
through the benevolence of die Paisley Association, whom I must bring to your notice. 
Owing to the temporary pecuniary difficulties of the Society in Edinburgh which we very 
much lament, the means of the support of the district-Female Schools of our Mission were 
oT late very much curtailed* To aid in the conservation of these Schools in which we 
feel I he greatest interest, as the fruit of labours of many years, we have, in consequence 
of the arrival of cue reaped supplies from Paisley in the form of valuable articles fur sole, 
united two of them, in our immediate neighbourhood, and attended by forty-eight pupils 
from the higher classes of die natives, to the Ambrolie establishment, ft was our inten¬ 
tion to amalgamate their Scholars with the classes already here formed j but we have 
failed in the nLtempi to accomplish this object, as their parents wish to have them taught 
under their own eye, and object to their com mingling with other girls with whose dreum 
stances they are unacquainted. The girls and teachers, however, have agreed to spend 
one day of the week at Ambrolie for Christian and general instruction j, and they will be 
□hen visited in their own location. Perhaps, ere long they will be emboldened altogether 
(o accord with our wishes. Some of the girls in these Schools exhibit great intelligence 
and acuteness. 
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I conclude these brief notes by adverting to the state of the Native 
Church under my pastoral care, ]>tirmg the past year, the ordinance of 
baptism in connexion with it, has been administered only to two individuals, 
the infant child of one of the converts and a female educated in the adult 
class of the Ambrolie Female Schools. The tatter individual,'of whose ad¬ 
mission into the Church a short notice has already been published, has 
hitherto appeared a consistent disciple of the Lord Jesus. A considerable 
number of individuals, Hindis, P&rsis, Mahammadans, Jews, and Indo- 
Portuguesc have come to me during the last twelve months professing their 
readiness to renounce the errors of their fathers and to embrace the religion 
of Christ. None are debarred from instruction; but many of those who 
find that they must support themselves when receiving it, or learn to read 
that they may assist themselves in obtaining it, soon shrink from its influ¬ 
ence and depart, it may be, to experiment on other missionaries. To those 
requests for admission into the Christian Church, which are preferred in 
ignorance, and which are urged in idleness, not the slightest importance is 
to be attached, if the wish is cherished to render the infant churches in this 
land a type of the purity of our holy faith. I make these remarks of 
course, without prejudice to sincere inquirers. Two or three individuals 
of promising circumstances, but whose cases it is inexpedient at present to 
mention, are at present residing on our premises, or attending our schools 
or institution. 

There has happily been no eftso of discipline before our native kirk- 
session during the past year, though there seems to be one hanging over us 
in an individual received by us by certificate. Though our Church is but 
small, we trust that it is distinguished by purity and Christian activity. 
Already two of its members, whom I need not more particularly mention 
have, in the goodness of divine providence, been called to the Christian mi - 
nistry in this great land, and are now faithfully publishing the glad tidings 
of salvation to their benighted but interesting country men. Another, a 
member of the Session, will, it is expected, soon be licensed as a preacher 
of the Gospel, after going over an extended curriculum of study in our In* 
stitution, and under the tuition of all the missionaries. Yohan, anothe* 
member of the eldership, who is of simple and sincere and tried character* 
supported at present by a friend, has long made himself greatly useful among 
the Muhammadans, to wbom he formerly belonged, and also among other 
classes of the community, both by the sale and distribution of books and ear¬ 
nest conversation and address. Bapu Mazda, principally supported by the 
Glasgow St. Enoch's and Slock well Sabbath School Association, acts asadi- 

Y chi have already received information of the reception into the Christian Clrareh by 
Baptism of one of the pupils of the adult female class at Ambrolie on the 23th of July last. 
She has lately been married to *t>ne of the converts of the Mission. She is at present, 
engaged as on Ayah in a distant province; and 3 am happy to say that she gives satis¬ 
faction to her employers. She daily reads the scriptures in the presence of his mispress, 
who feeU much interest in the spiritual welfare of her domestics.—J. W. 
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Jigentand faith full scripture reader and catechist, visiting some of our school s, 
speaking to the people nT his tribe, bringing them to bis house on the 
mission-premises, and introducing them to the missionaries , and addressing 
from time to lime the servants of a gentleman interested in the spiritural in¬ 
struction of his domestics. Other individuals of promise are among their 
number. Two of them, Messrs. Gahru and Mancha Warke, have returned 
to their native country Abyssinia, to labour there in the Lord, as ho may 
direct thorn, and as openings in his providence may be mad a for them. 
From these beloved youths, to which all the oflice> bearers and members of 
the native rhumb arc greatly attached on account of their ardent piety and 
devotedness, and in whose voluntary mission they take the deepest inter¬ 
est, as evinced by their regular, and for them liberal donations for its sup¬ 
port,—most encouraging and affecting letters have been lately received, 
extracts from which we have felt in a duty and a privilege to lay before their 
friends, in the hope that they may afford them the benefit of their prayers 
and contributions. Our church, humble though it be in the day of its small 
things, may yet be blessed to see its great things. It may yet see it child¬ 
ren signally blessed of God, with the divine glory resting on its tabernacle* 
It may yet be called on to enlarge the place of its tent and to stretch 
forth the curtains of its habitations, and to spare not but lengthen its cords 
and strengthen its stokes, be calling forth on the right hand and on the left. 
That grace and power which have been effectual to the deliverance of the 
few, mav certainly be effectual to the deliverance of the many. We our¬ 
selves, if Christians indeed, may never despair, as has been oliserved, of the 
conversion of the great world without, when we remember the conversion 
of the little world within. Our prayer ever should be, tf God be merciful 
unto us, ami bless us, and cause his face to shine upon us, that thy way 
may be known on the earth, thy saving health among all nations.*’ 

“ The preparation of a Missionary Report,” writes Mr. M. Mitchell, 
<f in India at least—is fitted to inspire the mind with very mingled feelings. 
Hitherto, throughout this vast country, the progress made by the Gospel of 
Christ, if estimated by the outward marks of baptisms and receptions into 
the Church, has been slower than most expected, and far, far slower Ilian 
the Christian’s heart desires* Along with this sorrow comes another, which 
every faithful man in any way connected with the work—whether as Mis¬ 
sionary or member of a Missionary Committee— must often deeply experi¬ 
ence, the grief of seeing—and alas 1 oT feeling—that the spirit of holy devo¬ 
tedness to Christ and love to perishing souls is so faint and feeble* To the 
sad complaint expressed in the words, Who hath believed our report 1” 
have not the members of the Church abundant cause to add a confession 
which ought to affect them with a still more poignant regret, — “ There 
is none that calleth upon Thy name, and that stirreth up himself to take 
hold on Thee V 

And yet, this must not be the only feeling of our hearts, in the retrospect 
of another year of Missionary labour. If even one wandering soul has been 
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brought home to Christ, we must, recognize the divine presence and oper¬ 
ation of the Holy Ghost, and thank God for a blessing which would not be 
too dearly purchased by all the Missionary money and Missionary lives that 
have yet been expended. And again, in so far as the Church is still seen 
to sow so much mare abundantly than she reaps, let us bless Him who pro¬ 
mises that tf His word shall not return unto Him void,” for granting such 
precious opportunities of scattering that word abroad, and resting assured 
that the harvest, when if comes, will only be the more glorious and abundant, 
let us seek even now to enter into the serene joy of our Lord and Master, 
who hath sat down at the right hand of the Father— 11 from henceforth ex¬ 
pecting until all his enemies shall he made His footstool.” May the sorrow 
and the joy alike lead ua more abundantly to sow beside all waters,” and 
whatsoever our hand findeth to do, to do it with our might. 

The more important heads (not referred to in the general part of Ihe 
Report) of the work with which I have been specially connected during the 
past year, are the following. 

L The Institution. The great work carried on in the Institution has 
had serious difficulties to contend with, in point of agency* We are still 
deprived of the invaluable services of Mr. Neshit and Mr. Henderson. Se¬ 
veral teachers have also left us, one of whom Mr* Mahadurao Mor,*ji—a 
zealous and effective instructor—had been long connected with us. While 
on our own account we regret the removal of our Native teachers, there are 
various reasons that counterbalance that feeling. For instance, Mahadurao 
was appointed to a very interesting sphere—that of tutor to the young chief 
of J&mkhandi in the S. Mar£th& country; and if our young friend continues 
to manifest the same energy and talent as distinguished his course in our 
Institution, we should expect him to exert a very important influence. An¬ 
other of our teachers, Mr* B&Ia Gopll Jyoshi—a convert from Brahmanism 
—has been enrolled as a student in the Grant Medical College here, and for 
many reasons we shall watch his future career with much hope. I may 
just note in passing that another pupil who left us about 18 months ago to 
enter the same important Institution, is still, I believe, the only Brahmanical 
student in the College^ud to the freedom from Hindu prejudice which led him 
to set such an example, he was indebted to our Institution.—This diminution 
of agency has called for redoubled exertion on the part of those who remain; 
and our teachers have well responded to the call. I need hardly particu¬ 
larize namesMr. Narayan Sheshadri would require to be mentioned as one 
most indefatigable labourer,—but in truth he is so entirely one of ourselves 
that it must be kept in mind that he is included with us in every reference 
I make to our common work and prospects in the Institution. Mr. Govindji 
Narayan also is a most steady, faithful auxiliary ; and in his case we see a 
very hopeful instance of what has so often and in so many quarters been 
spoken of as eminently desirable—I mean vernacular authorship ,—as he 
has successfully devoted his talents and acquirements to the com position of 
several works in Mardthf which are gladly accepted and printed by such 
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public bodies as the Board of Education, the Tract Society, &c. If I pass 
over our other assistants without remark, it is not because they are un¬ 
deserving of notice, but because want of space compels me. 

We have made a strenuous effort during the past year, still further to im¬ 
prove the modes of teaching in the Institution. For this purpose 1 have 
carefully and repeatedly gone over with our teachers Mr. Stow’s work on 
Moral Training, connecting with its valuable suggestions my recollections 
of the practical working of the system as I witnessed it during a visit I paid 
to the Glasgow Normal School.—The departure of teachers, and the want 
of funds, have operated as sore drawbacks to many desired improvement ; 
but on the whole the progress has been cheering. A great deal of work lias 
been don^ throughout all the classes. Friends will recollect that in an In¬ 
stitution like ours, in which we have no scholarships to enable our advanced 
pupils to remain with us, it is difficult for us to make visible progress 
from year to year, as the highest classes arc continually drained off. When 
this is taken into account, 1 doubt not the examination will prove that we 
have not been idle. 

With regard to the religious studies in the Institution, I might speak ot 
equal activity, and in one sense at least of equal success. The two Bible 
classes specially taught by me—the one the highest class in the School Di¬ 
vision, the other consisting of all the pupils of the College Division and the 
teachers—have been more interesting than ever. Mr. Narayan Sheshadrj 
could report I believe the same regarding his religious classes, of which 1 may 
specially particularize a Sabbath class taught in the Institution. The other 
religious classes have also been pleasing.—Thus far, then, all is well. 
Doubtless, while we sow the incorruptible seed of the word in the assurance 
of a future harvest, we must have long patience for it, waiting until it receive 
the rain from heaven. Our friends take, I trust, a more expanded view of 
God’s truth and Ilis high dealings in the Church and the world, than to think 
that no good is done unless there be the visible result of baptism ;—wc hold 
that, in diffusing Christian truth among the youth of Bombay—counteracting 
Heathenism—refuting infidelity—our Institution is achieving a noble, a bless¬ 
ed, work. Would that such influences could be multiplied a thousand-fold 
amidst the youthful population of this vast city ! We could then calmly 
look to the self-evidencing power of Divine truth for the speedy overthrow 
of Hinduism, Porsiism, Muhammadanism, and infidelity; nor would the 
blessed Spirit of God allow the change to rest in a mere destruction of er¬ 
ror.—We are, however, bound to testify with lively gratitude to Almighty 
God that we have witnessed more than the accomplishment of this general 
good. It would be premature as yet, perhaps, to refer very pointedly to 
what I have in my eye; and I shall only say that, so far as man can judge 
the heart, there is solid ground for saying that the converting influences of 
the Holy Ghost have not been wholly withheld from the Institution during 
the past year. May the little one become a thousand and the small one a 
strong nation ! 
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J I, In the absence of such labourers as Mr. Nesbit and Mr. Henderson, 
I have always felt that if my energies, physical and mental, were doubled, 
the work in the Institution could well and profitably employ them—almost 
demand them. On this account, I Imve not quitted Eombay during the 
past year, except during our vacation in May, when I spent about three 
weeks in the district of Angria’sColaha. During that time I examined the 
schools for the Israelites at Ambepur, Revadanda and Alibug. These 
schools have often been noticed in former Reports, and estimates made of 
the measures of good which they seem to effect among the sorely-degraded 
but still deeply interesting people for whom they have been established - 
Vernacular schools all over India struggle (as is confessed in all quarters) 
with great and manifold difficulties; and I would guard against expressing 
an over-sanguine view of the good our own schools effect; but I do believe 
that the elevating influence on the Israelites which was happily begun 
soon after the first establishment of Missions in this quarter, is mate¬ 
rially aided by these humble schools. 1 have long been in the habit 
of paying most of them an annual visit; and I only wish that the ne¬ 
cessities of our work in Bombay permitted me to afford more frequent 
inspection* 

Ilf. In the important work of Female E due a l ion, my thoughts and time 
have been mainly occupied by the Female Boarding school which is under 
the kind care of Mrs. Seitz. I have had fixed times of visiting it for the 
purpose of communicating religious instruction on two days of the week,—- 
but I have found it a cheering thing to visit it at other times and aid in any 
way I could. With the assistance of a young man in the Institution, I 
have been able to provide during the hist year for the pretty regular study 
of Geography, Arithmetic, Grammar, and History; and arrangements have 
recently been made which promise, I think, to he still more effective for the 
lime to come. This school is continual ly growing in i mporlance. For young 
female converts it forms an invaluable asylum, and, under the Christian care 
of Mr. Seitz, and I may add of Maina, it affords a school for orphans and all 
who may avail themselves of its shelter, in which we have every reason to 
hope that under Gnd the most important good may be effected. 

In writing of this school last year I used these words: **1 believe the 
Lord is not leaving us without a blessing. JJ I had particularly in my eye 
a young girl, in whose heart there appeared visible tokens of a work of Di¬ 
vine grace. Not long after the words were written, she begged to he re¬ 
ceived by baptism into the Church of Christ. A full, long probation ig most 
desirable in applicants for baptism; and to such this young woman lias been 
subjected. Her conduct has been in entire consistency with her profession, 
—and the holy ordinance of baptism will, if the Lord permit, be adminis¬ 
tered to her in a few days. 

IV. With regard to general preaching and evangelistic work in Bombay— 
my time has been somewhat more occupied than usual during the past year 
by the claims of Europeans. Along with several of my Missionary broth- 
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rcn in Bombay—Mr. Hume, Mr, Fraser, Mr, Bowen, anti others—I un¬ 
dertook to preach on board vessels in the harbour, during a consider¬ 
able portion of last hot season,— a most important object in (his great 
mart—so important, that one earnestly hopes to sec it undertaken by an 
individual regularly appointed, and not thrown upon a feeble baud of 
Missionaries, whose own proper work is more than they can at all adequate¬ 
ly perform.—A weekly meeting for prayer and exposition of the Scriptures 
which alternately with roy friend Mr. Bowen I hare conducted at Maza- 
gaum, comes nearly under the same head,—Another weekly meeting, in the 
highest measure interesting, which Mr. Bowen and I have conducted, has 
been for the benefit of the Portuguese Roman Catholics, In this meeting 
we have qpjoyed the hearty co-operation of Mr, Henry An tone—one who 
lias long laboured zealously in the LonTs work in various parts of India, 
Possibly, we may over estimate the importance of the opening thus made 
among a hitherto very inaccessible part of (ho community,—a people 
nominally Christian, but often scarcely distinguishable from the Heathen 
among whom they are sunk possibly, also, priestly jealousy may (unless 
God work wonderfully for us) soon close the door,—but I confess that at 
present I feel as if no part of my Missionary work wore more hopeful than 
(his preaching among the Portuguese, The Lord has been smiting Popery 
elsewhere ; why may He not here t There was, a Few years ago, n 
wonderful breaking up of Romish error in Madeira, consequent on the faith 1 
ful preaching of the word; the American Missions in Western Asia have 
lately witnessed marvellous resurrections to Christian life and holiness from 
amid the fallen, dead Churches of the East that are almost or altogether as 
apostate as Rome,—-Why, I ask, if Chris liana would put forth an equal ef¬ 
fort here, should we not witness the same blessed results 1 I could men¬ 
tion several very interesting particulars of the work among the Portuguese ; 
but considering how precarious it necessarily is as yet among a priest-ridden 
community! I shall forbear to notice them, lest possibly I should excite 
expectations that after all may not be realized. 

With regard to general preaching among the Heathen in Bombay, I have 
striven as far as possible to attend all the greater religious gatherings, for 
the purpose of addressing the natives. Some idea of the glorious Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ can thus he communicated to a large number of peo¬ 
ple ; and although they may understand but little, it may be the commence¬ 
ment of further inquiry, knowledge, and conviction. 

Lest it should not be noticed in any other part of the Report, 1 may just 
glance at an important meeting conducted by our brother N a ray an along 
with Mr. Bowen, at which I have on several occasions attended and assisted 
with deep interest. It is a public meeting, hold three limes a week,fordiS' 
cussion on religious questions. It is attended by a large number of people 
—generally about a hundred—and their behaviour is wonderfully calm 
and respectful. May the dear friends who set this mealing on foot have 
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the joy of seeing it blessed to diffuse much knowledge of the truth among 
the Native community of Bombay I 

V. Various private classes conducted at my own house remain the same 
as in last Report, Two young men, far advanced in their theological train¬ 
ing—Messrs. Peyton and Narayan—have attended me for a part of their 
curriculum, and have as before studied with diligence and success* Few 
things are more cheering to a Missionary than thus contributing as far as 
in him lies to the equipment of others to labour in the great work of evange¬ 
lizing India. 

VI. Sabbath classes may deserve a special head, I have been much 
interested in the native young men—chiefly Hindus—who attend me on 
the Lord’s day. They have been of very various degrees of at^nment—- 
from the lad who, prematurely thrust into an office, has just English enough 
to copy a letter, to the long and thoroughly trained alumnus of the Elphin- 
stone, or other. Institution. Reading the work of God—conversation—an¬ 
swering all manner of objections—appeals to the hearts of those who, (hough 
convinced, are not converted—such employments often occupy much time, 

I trust, far from unprofitably. 

On the Lord’s day also, nearly all the Israelites in the Institution attend 
at my house, and with Bala Gopal Jyoshi’s assistance, I have been able 
to carry on their studies as before. Feelings of hope and sorrow strangely 
mingle and conflict in the heart, when we deal with the more advanced Isra¬ 
elites, Still no conversions I Not even one of the lost sheep of Israel that are 
scattered over Western India, returning to the Lord i What meaneth this! 
It is a matter fitted to awaken " great thoughts of heart/ 3 Not a few Hin- 
4i»—some Musalmans—three or Four Far sis—have been brought home to 
Christ, the shepherd and bishop of souls ; but amongst us, as yet, of the seed 
of Abraham after the flesh, not one. Yet are they beloved for the fathers 5 
sake,—“ the dead men shall live, 33 —and, in the meantime, we must leam 
to sorrow over them with a still deeper sorrow, and plead with, and for, them 
with more of the melting heart of Christ than we have yet known. 

VIL My lime has frequently been a good deal occupied by my duties 
as one of the secretaries of the Tract and Rook Society, and also in con¬ 
nexion with the press. I must not, however, prolong these notices. 

But before drawing to a conclusion, let me just glance for one moment at 
the religious condition of Bombay generally. What may have been accom¬ 
plished during the past year, by the various agencies now at work in Bom¬ 
bay 1 Dismissing the consideration of the nominally Christian population, 
let us confine our attention to the Heathen. 

I fear that amongst the Muealmina almost nothing has been accomplish¬ 
ed. They have been busy multiplying editions of the Koran, and publish¬ 
ing a good many other religious books ; but Missionary effort hardly touch¬ 
es them. They care almost nothing for English education, and exceedingly 
few of them are found even in the non-religious Government Institution. 

The mass of the Hindu community is so vast, that a feeble band of Mis- 
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sionaries feels itself overwhelmed by the question, How can all these hear 
the GospeH Progress even amid this vast mass must have been made; 
but I fear it is scarcely visible progress, 

Du the other band, a small community like that of the Parsis is much 
more easily penetrated by any influence. In their case, European, and to 
some extent Christian, ideas are making visible progress from year to year. 

Among the young men in Bombay—particularly the belter educated por¬ 
tion of them—there bus been decidedly an increasing mental energy dis¬ 
played during the past year. Meetings for mutual improvement -^lectures 
—efforts at female education—the establishment of new periodicals^! he 
publication of a few works—these and similar things betoken a large and 
growing degree of intellectual life. But we long for something beyond this. 
The Spirit of God is omnipotent,—-the “fulness of time’* w ill come,—hearts 
by thousands shall be quickened, and melted by the dying love of the Son 
of God. “ The -seal of the Lord of boats shall perform this.” But " how 
long, O Lord, how long I* 3 We die .and pass away ; and these deeply inter¬ 
esting youths die in like manner; !t Help, O Lord; stir up thy strength, 
and come, and save us. T * 

tr Reports/* writes the Rev. Hormazhji’ Pestonji, “are not always 
rco££fi>$. While saying is one thing, doing* is quite another. This is a self- 
evident truth ; and it is so well known to you all, that it needs no confirma¬ 
tion. This being the case, one in my position is apt to think, that, rather 
than to speak about what is doing, silence is his wisdom. And then, again, 
there Is another extremity that ought to he equally avoided. Silence is not 
a! ways Justice. Indeed, one^s mind is so almost unconsciously in a strait 
betwixt two delusions,—exaggerating, on the one hand, his services, — and 
excusing, on the other, Ids shortcomings,—that, on the whole, if he is ne¬ 
cessitated at all to give a statement or his labours, in mij humble opinion, 
the less he says any thing in shape of reporting to his fellow-men, and the 
more be says to his God, a prayer-hearing and prayer-answering and sin- 
forgiving God, the better,—better for the peace of bis conscience—helle.i 
for the spirituality of his mind—ancl better for the progress and the prosperi¬ 
ty of the work in which he may be engaged. 

tE Keeping these remarks in view, I now proceed, though with great diffi¬ 
dence, and with fell reluctance, to give a statement of my “work of faith and 
labour of love/* in connexion with the Free Church Mission in Bombay. And 
this being the first time that I am called upon to give a report to Ihe church, 
it is but natural to take a glancing view of my missionary engagements from 
the very commencement. 

u I have alb along felt that my ev angelistic work commenced in the year 
1S4R, when, soon after Dr, Wilson’s and Mr. Dhanji’s departure from Bom¬ 
bay, and nearly at the time of the memorable disruption,'I was appointed* 
by the Mission, to watch the movements of the Parsi Body, to instruct Gu- 
janftf speaking enquirers of all classes, and to superintend our Vernacular 
Boys* Schools in Bombay, aa well as allowed to go op with my study for 
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the holy ministry. Since (hen, 1 can safely say I have been teaching and 
preaching, more or less,—in season and out of season, — through the press 
and from the pulpit,—in the Mission Compound, the Schools, the Jail, and 
the Native General Hospital,—at the sea-shore, and m the public streets 
of Warlie and Mahim,—alone, and in company vvilhlhe Rev. Robert Nesbit 
and Mr. N a ray an Slteshadri.* 

fi As a matter of course, after my license in 1846, and more especially 
since my ordination last year, my labours have been greatly multiplied ; end 
of these, 1 can only give a passing view, before I mention any details of my 
particular engagements during the year that is now brought to a dose. Pa¬ 
pers were written by iur, sometimes in defence of our Mission in particular, 
sometimes in that of the Christian cause in general, and often on religious 
subjects, which several occasions gave rise to ; and these were frequently 

* As some of these engagements are better expressed by Mr, Nesbit, In a letter lie 
wrote, so early as In IfHTS, to a Missionary .agent at an oui.sla.lmTi, who had applied for this 
Indian Missionary, as hia "Companion in labour / 5 we may here quote a part of that letter. 

u When you say that 1 it strikes you that I and my Scottish friends will be unwilling to 
part with Hormazriji/ yon almost yourself anticipate the tenor of my reply to your last 
communication.. * * 9 

u I. There seems to mo a general principle involved in die Apostolic injunction. 

* Let every mail abide in the same calling wherein he was called. 5 ' And this principle 
pleads for Iformazdjl's remaining among us. 

u 2. lu regard to the movements of the Pansis, we depend very much upon him as our 
informarit, and have regularly assigned him the office of collecting fur the Mission, from 
newspapers nml other sources, all that may be necessary to be known. This oho pleads 
for His remaining Here. 

4i 3. The prospect of bis being ultimately useful among his own country-men urges the 
same plea. Several professed enquirers from among that class are ever .and anon coming 
to us > and He is best able at once to know them and to give them knowledge. 

" 4 . * * * he has acted both as an examiner of boys 7 schools in the vernacular depart¬ 
ment, Marathi and Gujarati, and as an assistant to the Missionaries in giving general in¬ 
struction to the native converts, and to die natives generally. 

4i He is the most discerning and trust-worthy visitor of native schools we have \ and, as 
the Missioi aries can bestow hut little time, compared with what is necessary, in discover¬ 
ing the real slate of a school, and all the fads accessary lo be know n respecting both 
teacher and scholars, his services arc, In this department, and in tlie present state of tilings 
indispensable. 

ie It often happens, on account of the sickness or absence of one or more of die Missiona¬ 
ries, that his services are, as already hinted, needed iu other departments of labour, and 
seldom is be loft, in this respect, without employment. 

" 5, While the fidd of labour is more promising in-, the field is more ample, and 

calls for greater courage and patience and hope and zeal and wisdom, here. It is yet 
to be tried that he is unfit for the high enterprise which Bombay is calculated to call into 
action- 

« 5 His brother, sisters, and other relations, are here \ and it is well that he should be at 
band to take advantage or an y golden opportunity that may present itself of doing them 
good.* * * * 

“In these circumstances, and with these views, we would hold you out no hope of your 
obtaining llormu^ji ns your fellow labourer, You desire him \ and we arc glad that you 
do : we need him \ and you will not wonder Unit wo desire to retain as you to pcMcss .' 5 
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sent to one or other of the Gujarati newspapers, and at times to the 0. C. 
Spectator/ 5 and to some of the English papers and periodicals here. A length¬ 
ened discussion with the Parsis, which lasted for about two years, was car¬ 
ried on by Mr. Nesbit and myself, through the medium of a Gujar&U news¬ 
paper called the ‘Varatman/ and the various religious topics that were dis¬ 
cussed, from lime to time, a few of which had appeared in the * Native's 
Friend/ have, I am happy to say, done much good, (though in a manner 
too latent to strike any superficial observers,) to the Persia in general j and 
to our enquirers in particular. Weekly lectures, in Mar&tht, were deliver¬ 
ed by me every Thursday evening at Ambrolie, which were on topics kind¬ 
red to Sin and Salvation,—which were well attended by ah the teachers, and 
a few of the most advanced boys of my schools,—and which were con¬ 
tinued for about a year, but which I was obliged to give up, on Dr. Wil¬ 
son's return to India, as he then commenced a scries of lectures in Marathi 
as well as in English, and as it was found impracticable for the teachers to 
attend two evenings every week. A theological class, composed of most of 
the above mentioned teachers and scholars, was also taught by me once a 
week, our text-bo ok being the Epistle to the Homans. Alt our boys’ 
schools were not so frequently visited and taught by me, on week-days, as 
I could have wished, owing to my other engagements, and to my duties ; 
but they were all collected at Ambrolie, every Sabbath-noon, when, after 
a revision oflheir Scripture lessons was taken, they were suitably addressed 
and exhorted. The Bombay jail was not imfrequently visited by me, 
both alone, and in company with Mr. Nesbitor Mr. Nar&yan, although of 
late, owing to the many engagements which come upon me with the speed 
of a Jehu's driving, I have not been there at all. Tours were taken, gene¬ 
rally in the cold seasons ; and, on all such occasions, after addressing the 
people, I frequently distributed, and sometimes sold, various portions of 
Scripture and religious tracts, in Marathi, Gujarati, Hindustani, and even 
English. Such is a brief statement of my engagements since my license up 
to the end of the last year. 

*' i During the present year, most of the above services are continued by me, 
while other and more responsible duties have been added to their number. 
These may be mentioned in the following order, which I am induced to 
adopt, noton a consideration of the importance of the subjects themselves, 
(for then I could have pursued a different plan of arrangement,) but on that 
of the proportion of the time I have bestowed. 

“I, The Vernacular Boys* Schools under me arc at present, only three 
—one in Colaba, another in the Poors’ Asylum at BhaikSIa, and a third in. 
I he Market. The former two are Marathi Schools, and are of long stand¬ 
ing ; the last one is a Gujarati School, lately transferred from our English 
Institution, as the subjoined schedule of our Vernacular Boys’ Schools of 
the present year will show. I had, sometime ago, six schools in all \ hut 
two of them arc given up, and one, a relic of the formerly most flourishing 
schools Tiow concentrated near our Institution, is generally looked after by 
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my respected colleagues Dr, Wilson and Mr. Mitchell, and by myself only 
on Sabbath days. Five days every week, and upwards of three hours each 
day, I have devoted to one or other of the above three Schools. 

* ( Ah the boys of the Col aha School cannot attend the services in the Mis¬ 
sion House on Sabbath days,, 1 have always made it a point of going to it 
oftener than to the other schools. The most advanced pupils read with roc 
the Kook of Genesis, and the Epistle to the Romans ; anti such is the a- 
mount of their knowledge in divine things, that 1 make bold to say that 
very few even of our professing Christian boys In India can equal them. 
They have also begun a little English, and are learning it to their teacher’s 
satisfaction. The boy a of the second class then read with me a part of the 
f First Book for Children/ or of some easy tract. Then arc the beginners 
examined a little. At last, all the boys and girls (for we always have a 
couple of girls there) stand up for their respective lessons in the Elementary 
Catechism. And the whole is then concluded with a prayer for the blessing 
of God on whatever they learn. All Hus, be it observed, is not done in a 
comer ; for the parents of the boys themselves, and several other men and 
even women from the neighbourhood, are often present in the school-room, 
when I embrace the golden opportunity of giving them all a w ord in season. 
In connexion with such encouragements as these,however, let me not with¬ 
hold, painful though if be, to mention this discouragement, that scarcely is 
a saving impression made on the minds of these dear boys, when they are 
at once withdrawn from the School. 

Ei The same plan is pursued, and almost the same remarks may be made, 
in Connexion with the Poor J s Asylum School, with this exception,howler, 
that there I teach no English. 

“The Gujaralf school is not at all thriving, in consequence of the oppo¬ 
sition it meets with, from some of the Muhammcdans living in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, These poor, deluded men were very calm and quiet at first; 
but no sooner did they perceive that Jesus was culled I lie Son of God and 
the Saviour of mankind, than they began to oppose. At first they brought 
forward their so-called strong arguments : when these were upset, they 
came with abusive and violent language : and, when this was patiently en¬ 
dured, generally with an observation to the effect that our Jesus had not 
taught us, as their Muhammad had them, to 'render evil for evil j or railing 
for railing/—they resorted to an opposition, in which they all joined to a 
man,—they famished our school by withdrawing their own boys therefrom s 
and by bidding others not to send theirs to it. We are thus in a manner 
compelled by them to seek another locality for the school, where we may 
be able to execute our original plan, w'hichvvas to make it a sort of preach¬ 
ing station. 

* E 2. Native Enquirers have, during the whole of this year, enjoyed, com¬ 
paratively speaking, a larger portion of my time and attention, Ilian 1 could 
formerly give them. They have been boys and adults of Ml classes,-—es¬ 
pecially of the Hindu and Pars! tribes. They are welcomed whenever they 
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can tind me at home ■ and, lest they should frequently miss me, they are 
told that I have set apart every Saturday especially for them! and that on 
Sabbath, too, they could find me in the Mission House, though generally 
engaged in teaching, or in preaching, or in attending divine services. They 
usually come one at a time, and hut setdom by twos and threes ; and this is 
not to be wondered at, when it is borne in mind, that they all are, more or 
less, Nicodcmuscs, They arc of a mixed character, and are often found 
to come from other motives than the right ones; yet still, be their motives 
foul or fair, I have endeavoured to sow beside all waters,—not knowing 
which shall prosper, whether this or that, or whether they both shall be a- 
like good,—and knowing right well that the servant of the Lord is com¬ 
manded not to strive with any, but to be gentle to all men, apt to teach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves, if God per- 
ftdventure will give them repentance to the acknowledging of the truth. 
They sometimes have come well nigh the threshold of the Church, and 
then disappeared for a time, I could speak much, however, on this sub¬ 
ject,—and much that may be calculated to strengthen the hands and en- 
courage the hearts of God's people ; but caution and prudence forbid my 
doing so just now. The day will declare it. Meantime, sulfice it to say, 
that had I thought, as some have, that an outward profession of the Chris¬ 
tian faith, and a mere head-knowledge of Christian doctrines, were all 
the qualifications to be sought in candidates for baptism, 1 could have ad¬ 
mitted, by this time, at least half a dozen of such, into the visible church 
of Christ; but they would have been, a_s the congregations composed of loo 
many of such converts in India have been, a building ‘of wood, hay, stub- 
hie,’ not of ' gold, silver, precious stones/ 

“3, To the direct operations of the Mission, 1 have devoted a portion 
of my time, 

"In rotation with Dr. Wilson and Mr. Mitchell, J have preached, in Ma¬ 
rathi, to the members of the Native Church, to the servants and their con¬ 
nexions dwelling in the Mission compound, and to the teachers and boys and 
girls of some of our schools, who all assemble at Ambrolieevery Sabbath af¬ 
ter-noon, In the forenoon of every Sabbath, I have catechised, as usual, our 
vernacular schools, including the teachers and lire taught; arid in this I 
have been frequently helped hy Dr, Wilson. On Sabbath evenings*, I have 
held a class composed of all the boys and the young men connected with 
our mission, when 1 have examined them upon what (hey had read and 
heard during the day, and exhorted them according to the subjects then 
brought forward. 

" During Dr, Wilson’s absence from Bombay, I have generally conducted 
for him, and have sometimes had Mr, Naraysm 3besh5dri to conduct, an 
English service at Ambrose, which is attended, every Sabbath morning, by 
seine of the ^iris of Mr. Sdl//s school, by all the boarders of Messrs. Pey- 
ton and K a ray an, and by n few Christian and heathen friends. Also the 
Tiunn Setuek. VoI. No. i, 3 
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weekly prayer meeting on Thursday evening*, anil flic family worship 
with the Ambrolie schools, etc., every morning, have been, in the absence 
of Dr. Wilson, taken up by myself. 

“ I have lately begun a weekly prayer-meeting on Tuesday evenings at 
Mrs. Seitz’s, which is generally conducted in English, but which, l»oing at¬ 
tended by several girls who know not the language quite well, I now and 
then have recourse to one or other of tho vernacular languages, my sole 
aim being to produce an impression, some way or other, of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Wc there go over the Psalms, considering them historically, 
doctrinally, and devotionally; and it is sometimes delightful to see them 
energized in the w ay they do, in their reception of truth. Two interesting 
girls have been snatched by me from heathenism, this year, and placed 
under the motherly care of Mrs. Seitz ; but as yet any thing more favour¬ 
able regarding them I cannot soy. 

“Mr. NarSyan Shesh&dri has been studying with me, like last year, afew 
of the Messianic Psalms in Hebrew, and the Septuagint Greek,—and also 
somewhat of Systematic Theology, Hill’s “Lectures in Divinity” being 
our text book. But he has been so much engaged at the Institution, ever 
since the departure of Professor Henderson, whom wc all miss, ami who 
allowed our young brother a good proportion of lime for his preparation for 
the ministry, that ho has enjoyed but little leisure for the prosecution ol 
these studies; and especially of laic, owing to his other and more needful 
studies and engagements,—and to mine, as well as his,—wc both have been 
obliged to pause a little, in regard to these our mutual improvements. 

[“I may here mention in passing, what certainly did not occur to me at the 
time of my writing this report, but what has just this moment struck me, 
after having heard Dr. Wilson’s report, and Mr. Mitchell’s, that there has 
licen, in the narration of my labours under this department of our diversifi¬ 
ed Missionary sphere, a repetition, here and there, of some of the subjects 
which both of my colleagues had already taken notice of in their reports. 
Rut this was unavoidable, as wc did not previously confer with each other 
on these subjects, nor even so much as looked over one another’s report, 
each having recognised a right to tell his own tale.] 

“ 4. As regards Public Preaching, I have already said I have taken part 
in the Marathi service on Sunday afternoons. About an hour after this 
service, Dr. Wilson and I have alternately gone out, from Sabbath to Sab¬ 
bath, to give a word of exhortation to the people in the Poor’s Assyluin. 
In the Gujarat In school, I have sometimes enjoyed the opportunity of 
preaching to many who had crowded together while I taught the boys. 
This gave rise to discussions, which ended in the opposition to the school 
above alluded to. Occasionally at the different bandars , too, I have hail 
an audience of between ten and twenty souls. Besides these, I have had 
but few opportunities, during the year, of directly preaching the Word. 
But if speaking on religious subjects,—if conversing about them, with one, 
or two, or more,—if, the Saviour-like, talking to a solitary woman of 
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Samaria by a welt,—if, Phil ip—like, teaching a lonely traveller of Ethiopia 
in a chariot,—if disputing daily m such schools as that of Tyrarmus of old, 
—if drscnssm#, orally or in writing,—if maintaining an epistolary corres¬ 
pondence, on a larger or smaller scale, ~ if reading, icriling, translating, print¬ 
ing ,—\t tnch and all of these may be called preachings it was ably shown 
In last year's report that it might, (and who will lie so bold as to prove that 
scriphirally it may not t) then* there scarcely passes a day, on which any 
the least of your missionaries does not preach, 

** 5. With regard to Tours, I have but little to say, as little has been done, 
this year. Circumstances, both personal and public, have so conspired to¬ 
gether lhat l have not l>een able to make any tour almost, I paid a visit, 
it is true, to Puna, and one to Canmjaj but neither of these could with- 
any propriety be called a tour, inasmuch as my evangelistic labour was un¬ 
usually limited on both the occasions. la the latter place, however, 1 dis¬ 
tributed and sold a number of tracts, and a few copies of the Gospels, in 
Gu jarati anil Marathi, and examined a private Marathi school, and a Mus- 
sahnani one; and while I occasionally addressed a crowd here and a 
crowd there, in the morning and in the evening, I was not a little pained 
to disrovor, though surprised I was not, that they all invariably attributed 
to Christians, what may only belong to Europeans, namely, pride, which was 
frequently urged as one of the greatest arguments against Christianity. O 
Ibat every European, that namelh the name ofliis blessed Redeemer in sin¬ 
cerity, would depart from this iniquity—this pride —this crying evil—this 
destroyer of souls* and be clothed with the humility of I he meek mid lowly 
Jesus. 

<! f What is the actual result ,*—it may be asked,audit has,often been ask- 
ed,— f of all this ? How many conversions have taken place 1 How many 
To this, we may safely reply, lhat while duties are confess¬ 
edly ours, events are God's . This-may put a slop to all cavils and ques¬ 
tions. But we do not choose to reply only in this way. We reply also 
that the result is, in individual cases, privately felt , though not publicly 
seen. Our teachers and scholars are, in a moral point of view, certainly 
bettered. Have they become morally good I That they have. Then one 
point is gained. Have we made them loyal and civil? Then is another 
point gained. Made them fit members of society? Then a third point is 
gained. Fit members of a family ? Then a fourth point is gained. Above 
Have we put them in possession of correct views of God, and of the 
Ihinga of God? Then a fifth point, and that a very great point, is gained. 
In fine,—Have ivc, in any measure, humanized them, brutalized as they 
formerly were ? ■ Yes, all these things have been done, if I may depend up¬ 
on my ow n observation and experience for Ihc long space of the last seven 
years. Then arc so many points gained. Thus, though actual conversions 
be not the result of the multifarious labours of your missionaries, yet, if the 
tnenlal conviction, and the moral suasion, and the many other effects of on 
hghtenment, which have been traced in Ihc case of one, and another, and 
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another, be worth any thing,—and if we are exhorted, not to despise the 
days of small things,—then ought our hearts to be filled with gratitude, ami 
our mouths with praise, to God the Giver of all, —and then ought we to do 
greater things, and expect greater blessings, than these,—to double, and 
re-double, our exertions,—to abound, and to super-abound, in our work of 
faith, and labour oflove, and patience of hope,—and to give Jehovah no 
rest, till he make India, as was Judea, a praise in all the earth. Besides, 
through the triediuro of mir teachers and scholars, light is beginning to 
break out in large circles of their families and friends that have scarcely 
any immediate intercourse with a-missionary, and that are not quite come- 
at-able to him. It is true, we meet with one oft-repeated discouragement 
Jh regard to our Vernacular Boys’ Schools : no sooner are there any boys 
seen to be in a hopeful state, than they are removed by their parents, some¬ 
times to keep them from further Christian instruction and influence, some¬ 
times to get them employed in the active business of life, ami sometimes 
from both these motives. Well ; but does not this very discouragement, 
when viewed in relation to the instruction already given them, and the in¬ 
fluence already produced in them, suggest an encouragement 1 In this 
way, hundreds of boys have passed from our hands, and have, from lime to 
time, been sent abroad, like little missionaries, that have been known to be 
far from silent about God, and about the things that belong to their ever¬ 
lasting peace. Thus, as they run to and fro, knott ledge is increased—is 
spread far and wide. Let all these results, and those just mentioned by 
Dr. Wilson and Mr. Mitchell, be well weighed in the balance of the sanc¬ 
tuary ; and, Christian friends, if there be any virtue in them, if there be any 
praise, think on^hese things. 

Financial Statement. 

In again meeting the Society, with a statement of income and expendi¬ 
ture for the past year, and of present position as regards ji nances, the Com¬ 
mittee .would beg a reference to their Iasi report. 

It will there be found that an income of Rs. 5,800 left the Society, in 
arrears for the year to the extent of about 1,700 Its. and that in view oft his 
deficiency the Committee proposed to themselves, (in the words of the re 
port) “ to take the real income of the past year as the measure of expen - 
diture for the coming one, and to arrange the Institution and other branches 
of the Mission on such a scale as that their cost shall not exceed this es¬ 
timate.’ '—In pursuance of this intimation measures were adopted from the 
commencement of the year to curtail expenditure, in every way in which 
this could be done, without abandoning any of the Mission’s operations or 
impairing their efficiency, and the Committee are glad to be able to report 
that a very considerable reduction has been effected without any injury to 
the Mission. Notwithstanding that the necessity of adopting changes gra¬ 
dually and with due consideration for those in our employment has made 
it difficult to carry into operation at once all the retrenchments conlem- 
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plated, the total disbursements for the year have not exceeded the limit 
I bus proposed and are iu fact 1,000 Rs. leas Lhan they were in 1818. 
Whilst now that the contain plated reductions have been fully carried out, 
our expenditure is going on at a rate somewhat under even that low esti¬ 
mate. 

That so considerable an economy should have fceen realized without, as 
the rep or is now read by the Missionaries shew, any diminution of efficiency 
or contraction of sphere of labour is a circumstance well deserving the no¬ 
tice of the society and which affords a strong claim for more enlarged libe¬ 
rality on the part of its members. 

The Committee regret to report that the exertions of the Missionaries 
to reduce expenditure have not yet elicited the corresponding effort on the 
part of the Christian public to enlarge income which they should have done. 
The receipts during the year have on the contrary diminished very consi¬ 
derably, having only amounted in all (as nearly as can be estimated, the 
books not being closed till the end of December) to about Rs. 5,000, while 
the income for lblS was Rs. 5,800, and a repayment,in addition Io the 
abov e ordinary expenditure of 185 Rs. part of our debt to the Jewish Fund, 
leaves the society again in arrears for the year to the extent of about 900 
Rs. Ulus increasing the previously existing debt to Rs. 4,000 in all, 

Jt must bo evident that the system of retrenchment has now been faith¬ 
fully carried out to the extreme limit, that it can lie, consistently with effi¬ 
ciency, and the Committee most earnestly trust that the Mission may »L 
least calculate for the future upon an amount of support adequate to the 
unimpaired maintenance of its present schemes. On this subject they nei¬ 
ther desire nor think it necessary to enlarge, satisfied tha^lhe statements 
now made must plead for them better than any solicitations which they 
could use. 

It is the intention of the Missionaries hy a separate effort on their own 
responsibility to endeavour to extinguish this debt, and that object once 
attained the Committee trust that this Society may be enabled by earnest 
effort and prudent management under the blessing of Him from whom alone 
cometh d<jwn every good and perfect gift, to sot an example of what the 
Committee feel to be as important a duty in public bodies as among private 
individuals, although too frequently not practically held to be so, that of 
maintaining an expenditure within their income. In addition to the amount 
mentioned in these statements, the Committee and Missionaries have rea¬ 
lized together a sum of 605 Rs. das. on account of female schools (besides 
contributions to the boarding school for poor and destitute girls) the 
principal support of which schools is, however, derived from other sources 
in aid of which this amount has been paid over. 
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V.—Correspondence :— !1 The Number op tiie Beast— 
Mission to the Jews in their own Land, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ORIENTAL CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR, BOMBAY. 

SiRj—With reference to the 13th Chap, of Revelation and the ISlh verse, 
commencing fi Here is wisdom—Let him that hath understanding count the 
number of the beast for it is the number of a man, and his number is six 
hundred threescore and six.” 1 find (he following remarks at page 454 of 
Dr. Keith’s Evidence of Prophecy.—A well written and most Interesting 
work, which will amply repay perusal. 

“The Beast had a name, a number, and a mark (Rev. 13. IS. 15. 2.), 
and his timber is six hundred threescore and six. (Among the Hebrews 
and Greeks all the letters were numerals, or equivalent to figures, which 
were not in use among them ) Three different designations being given, 
three cones pensive words, instead of one, as has been generally sought, 
seem to be required. The Beast w as first described by Daniel ; and in 
Hebrew character, Rornuth, 1 Roman, agreeing with beast or kingdom, con¬ 
tains the precis© number or that of his name \ while Lateinos, 2 the number 
of his name, lf which is the number of a man/’ and Apostates, 1 the mark, 
the brand of Apostasy, both fatally contain the same prophetic number. 
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“These words have often been applied as tic noting the name of the beast; 
and Dr. Clarke in his commentary has adduced the tern^II Aazt+y ftaotleta 
—the Latin Kingdom, as also containing the exact number 666.’ 1 

Now how is it possible for any well educated Roman Catholic gentleman 
to peruse the above remarks without being-desirous to sift the question him¬ 
self, and satisfy his own mind as to whether the conclusions arrived at by 
Dr, Keith are sound or unsound.* The Bible is no longer (blessed be 
God) a sealed book; every man is at liberty “to read, learn and inwardly 
digest its holy truths/ 5 which were written for our learning, “But it is to 
be feared that the three first verses of the 4th Chap, of the 1st of Timothy, 
only too aptly designate the Roman Catholic Church. 

It has been well remarked that the members of the Gentile Church now 

* The above are more specimens of enigmatical interpretations of Lins character.— Edit. 
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a days arc wont to wrest the prophecies, to the glory of th* wild o/itre 
tree*” forgetting who it is that has said in reference to Zion: “ I have graven 
Ihec upon the palms of my hands, 31 thy wails are continually before me.* 
(l&ah, 49—v. Id.) Towards Palestine, then, should the humble minded 
Christian look with faith ; wc know not the operations of the Holy Spirit but 
wc all sec the demonstration oF its power; the limes of the Gentiles are 
assuredly approximating towards fulfilment, and the Jew still yearns for his 
own beloved, heaven-rbartered land—that laud which for 1800 years they 
have not forgotten. Yes, of a certainty the Israelites * f shall fly thither lkie 
a cloud and like doves to their windows 13 in God's own appointed lime. 

The commencement of a new year seems a fitting t ime for bringing for¬ 
ward a proposition for the establishment of a Bombay Branch of the Lon 
don Society for promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, and occasional 
Lectures delivered by Clergy men on this still beloved people of God would 
serve to keep alive the interest which a contemplation of their present posi¬ 
tion and future glorious prospects, is well calculated to excite. At a time 
when much of our money finds its way to the purchase of plates, or lesli 
menials, on the departure to England of esteemed members of our commu¬ 
nity, surely some little portion could be given for the spiritual benefit of the 
seed of Abraham, "in whom, ail the families of the earth arc blessed,” 
Up then, my dear Sir, lake a prominent lead in carrying out this idea. Hr 
who has blessed you through life with manifold and great blessings, has said, 
u For Zion's sake will I not hold my peace and for Jerusalem’s sake will I 
not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the sal¬ 
vation thereof as a lamp that burnetii. 

Your's faithfully ami sincerely, 

December, 1S-I9. Commtlito. 

p s.—It will give me very great pleasure to subscribe, and directly 1 
perceive u. beginning of the "Bombay Branch of the London Society for 
promoting Christianity amongst the Jews/ 1 I will forward to you my do¬ 
nation, and I hope many there are who will add their mite, for concerning 
Jerusalem it is said, “They shall prosper who love her.” 

C. 

We shq}) be happy to receive and forward to the Episcopal Mission at 
Jerusalem the contributions of Commilito, or oT any other friends. The 
same service we are ready to do for the Presbyterian Mission !o the Jews 
of Damascus, and for the American Missions to the Eastern Churches, in 
a state of great ignorance and spiritual destitution, arc doubtless many of 
the descendants of the most honoured of all Jews, " the remnant according 
to the election of graca” in the days of the Apostles.— Edit. 

*■ Lei it not he forgotten, however, that Zion here embraces die whole of the Chutcli of 
the living God, though doubtless whh ad the hallowed assoc in lions of the locality.— Rdif. 
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VI.— Poetry: — The Pestilence. 

L 

Jehovah frown* upon an erring race. 

Ami lifts on high his sin-avenging rod; 

Ere it descends, ye rebels seek Ids face, 

Ye scoffers, turn you to (he living God ! 

Ye would not—and death's Angel sweeps the plain. 
Fast fall the dying "mid the host of slain. 

II. 

A blight is on us ;—Pestilence hath spread 
Her sable wings on the infected air: 

Earth agonizes o'er her thousands dead. 

And calls aloud upon the foe to spare. 

One arm alone can the destroyer stay; 

One voice, whose mandate earth and seas obey, 

III. 

Toller the thrones where earthly monarchs sal p 
Nor is the beggar's lonely bed secure; 

No passover hath God appointed yet 

To turn the avenger from the favour'd door; 

But faith reposes on the Lamb once slain, 

In whom to live is Christ—to die is gain. 

IV. 

Nov much availclh Medicine's healing art, 

Vainly exerting all its power to keep 

The drowsy pulses of the fainting heart, 

From Death's resistless and perpetual sleep. 

0 King of terrors \ thine the triumph now. 

The blood -stained laurel well becomes thy brow. 

V. 

Now many a Rachel weeps a darling child. 

That in a moment droop’d a wither'd flower! 

Maternal love bewails each effort foil'd 
To save her infant in that fatal hour. 

Alas I poor mourner, the brief contest o’er, 

No throb of life shall heave that bosom more. 

VI 

Nor tedious stripe doth youthful vigour wage, 

With Death's unwanted and terrific form, 

Thai deals with manhood ami maturer age. 

As with sear leaves disports the autumnal storm. 

A giant's strength, 0 what avails it now! 

Cold death-dows gather on his manly brow. 
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VII. 

Sparc mighty God, thine erring people spare! 

We kneel and kiss our Father’s chastening hand. 

Hear, while we breathe a penitential prayer, 

Nor bid thy judgments desolate our land, 
llecal thy last dread messenger again, 

And manifest anew thy love to men. 

D. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices. 

We take the following notice of the departure of our esteemed friend the 
Rev. H. Ballantine for America from the Dnanodaya. Mr. B. has proved 
an able, faithful, and most successful Missionary. 

The Rev. H. Ballantfne, of the American Mission at Ahmednuggur, al¬ 
ter fourteen years of active, laborious service in the cause of Christ in India, 
embarked with his family for America, via England, on the 10th instant. 
Since Mr. Ballantine went to Amednuggur, lie and his brethren have, 
through the divine Messing, been enabled to accomplish an important work 
in the ingathering of a large native Church and the wide diffusion of Gospel 
light through the surrounding districts. In the last revision of the Marathi 
New Testament, a portion of which is still in the press, lie has borne an im¬ 
portant part. The Native Christian Congregations arc indebted to him for 
an excellent Marathi Hymn Book, which most of them now use in public 
worship and in their more private meetings. He has also done much in the 
preparation and revision of various other publications in the Marathi lan¬ 
guage. His departure is a serious loss to the Mission and to the Missiona¬ 
ry cause in Western India. Mrs. Ballantine, too, by her unostentatious, 
unremitted labors in a large native female boarding school, and for the other 
native females around her, has brought upon herself the blessing of many 
Few have done more than she for the native females of this part of India 
We earnestly hope they may both in due time be brought back with renov¬ 
ated health to resume their important labors. 

Dr. Wilson left Bombay for Sindh by the Steamer of the 29th December 
carrying with him a large number of tracts and books in various languages, 
for distribution in that province, which he has been the first to enter as an 
officiating Protestant Missionary. He intends to proceed up the Indus as 
lar as Sehwftn, where he expects to meet Dr. Duff, whom, D.V., he will 
accompany through Kach and Kfttiawar to Bombay. 

2. Meeting op the Western Indian Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance, 24th Dec. 1849. 

On the motion of C. M. Harrison, Esq., J. C. Stewart, Esq., the Trea 
surer of the Alliance, was called to the Chair. 

Mr. Stewart, after having given out a hymn to be sung, shortly addressed 
the meeting, and then called upon the Rev. J. Taylor, of Belgaum, to in¬ 
voke the divine blessing on the proceedings. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, Secretary of the Alliance, after having apologized 
for the absence ol various friends, thc-Rov. Messrs. Fenton and Iscnberg, 
Dr Kinnis, Captain Hamilton and Mr. Gilmore of the 78th Highlanders, 
Major Elder, mul others, proceeded to make a statement respecting various 
proposals for manifesting Christian unity in different ages of the Church 
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and to give a narrative of the origin and progress of Ike Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance in Europe and America, and of the Organization in Western India. 
Ho was followed by the Heir. D. 0, Allen, who expressed the interest felt 
in the All [anr.e by Christians in America, and dwelt on the decline of Pope¬ 
ry in that quarter of the world. 

The Rev. Dr. Stevenson, and J. P. Larkins Esq., addressed the meeting 
on the great and important objects of the Alliance; and the Rev. J. Glasgow 
and N. Spencer, Esq, on the suitableness of its basts. 

The Rev. R. W. Home addressed the meeting on certain resolutions a- 
dopled by the Alliance on the spirit with which Christian fellowship and 
Christian discussion should be conducted. lie was seconded by Mr. E. J. 
Martinant 

The Rev. J, M. Mitchell delivered an address on the desirableness of 
maintaining and extending the Alliance in India, He was seconded by R. 
Brown j Esq. 

The Rev. Hormazdji' Pestonji, in the absence of the Rev. A. G. Fraser, 
submitted a motion on the duty of sympathizing with all Christians suffer¬ 
ing for the name of Christ, and restrained in their religious liberty, ami 
especially with converts in India in connexion with their various trials and 
diilietdries, which motion was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. G. Bowen, cm addressing I he meeting, submitted the following 
motion : “ That it shall be a regulation of the Evangelical Alliance, that 
four meetings be held annually for the promotion of its objects, two at Bom¬ 
bay in the months of December and March* and two at Puna in the months 
of June and September, under the direction of the Commit tee, to which 
since the meeting at Puna, the following ministers of the Gospel have been 
added, on their joining the Alliance Hev. John Stevenson, D. D.* Rev. 
W. Bey non, Rev. if. Rallnntme, Rev. J. Glasgow, Rev. E. Burgess, Rev. 
S. 13. Fail-hank, Rev. R. G. Wilder, Rev. S. B. Monger, Rev. A. Hazen, 
Rev. J. Aitkin, Rev. W. Wood, Rev. J. Miillcr, Rev. G. Wiirtii, Rev. J. 
C. Hiller, Rev. G. Kies, Rev. F. H. F. Albrecht, Rev. Stephen Hislop. 
Rev. Robert Hunter, Rev. Adam Glasgow, Rev. R. Montgomery, Rev. J. 
McKee, Rev. J. Wallace* and one member of the Alliance, not a minister 
of the Gospel, for each of these names now mentioned, tu be selected by the 
members of the Alliance in each of the districts in which they reside.” 
Tins motion, after being seconded by Captain Meason, of H. Mds lOtli 
Hussars, was unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman after addressing the meeting, called upon the Rev, J, 
Aitkin, who concluded with prayer. 

The interesting addresses at this meeting, we hope to be soon able to 
publish. 

3. Annual Meeting of xnE Bombay Auxiliary Free Church 
op Scotland 1 ,? Mission Society. 

We take the following report from the 'Fdcgroph and Courier, omitting 
the notices of the reports of the Missionaries, 

11 The Annual Meeting of the Bombay Auxiliary Missionary Society of 
the Free Church of Scotland was held in the Free Church on the Espla¬ 
nade, on (ho evening of Thursday the 20th instant. The attendance was 
very numerous, the Church being nearly filled. 

The Chair was occupied by Major A, McDonald Elder* the President of 
the Society, w ho gave out a few versos of a Psalm, which were sung. The 
Rev. G. Bowen then offered up a prayer for the Divine blessing on the pro¬ 
ceedings, 

A general statistical report of some of the departments of (he Mission of 
the Church, drawn up by the Missionaries, was read by Mr. Graham, the 
Secretary to the Society. 
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The Rev. J. Glasgow moved the adoption of the Report; oml said the 
present meeting recalled to mind the time when in the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland he had been, set apart as a Missiona¬ 
ry to the heathen, lie had then seen a Church in its true position ; and this 
evening ho was again privileged to witness a Missionary Church, located a- 
mong the heathen, with Missionaries among its numbers and willing to aid 
them in the important objects they have in view, lie thought the fact of 
being backed by a pious congregation should cheer the minds of the Mis¬ 
sionaries greatly. He contrasted for a little their circumstances with his 
own, in the multiplicity of means at their command, in the matter of female 
education, and in his almost daily labours of preaching the gospel to men 
from nil corners of the province. He thought a mission of any standing 
more encouraging than an infant one, as having used means and produced 
impressions which, hy the Divine blessing, gave hope of greater success. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Larkins, who in a very able speech ex¬ 
pressed himself gratified at being asked to take an active part in the pro 
cecdings of that meeting. We regret that want of space prohibits us from 
giving a detailed report. 

Dr. Wilson moved the second resolution, to the effect that it is both ex¬ 
pedient and necessary, that a subscription should be opened for procuring 
buildings for the accommodation of the principal educational institution of 
the Mission, and that the proceeds should l>e applied in the first instance to 
the payment of the balance clue for the purchase of a site, and the tempora¬ 
ry accommodation of the pupils. In connexion with this motion, he gave a 
historical view of the origin and progress of the Institution, and the mea¬ 
sures adopted for procuring accommodation for it before the memorable 
disruption of the Church of Scotland. The calls made in its behalf had been 
liberally responded to both in Scotland and India; and a suitable erection 
w as nearly completed before he left India tor Europe in 18*13. It w as hop¬ 
ed that when the disruption of the Church occurred, the Mission property 
would have lieen equitably divided between the two bodies which had form¬ 
ed the united corporation or partnership, more especially as all the Mission¬ 
aries, to accommodate whom in their labours the funds to procure that pro¬ 
perty had hren raised, had joined the Free Church, the members of whom 
had been the principal, though by no means the sole, supporters of the Mis¬ 
sion in former years. The Committee of the Established Church adhered 
to the legal terms of the trust deeds as they interpreted them, without rea¬ 
lizing their own discretion, hitherto acted on, of disposing of their funds in 
the manner best calculated to advance the Redeemer’s cause in India, and 
putting the Missionaries obtained by the Free Church in the one scale to 
counterbalance the money and buildings retained by the Establishment, put 
into the other. He was not here to-night to discuss the justice or other¬ 
wise of these proceedings, hut only to mark their consequences. The Mis - 
*ionaries had found themselves without adcquMc accommodation for their 
numerous and interesting pupils in connexion with the Free Church ; am! 
all would tolerate their honest attempt to get their circumstances bettered by 
those who sympathize with them in what they hesitate not to term their 
disinterested labours. The. offer lmd been made at borne to purchase for 
the Free Church the buildings formerly erected, and this offer had been 
•post kindly supported by Dr. Stevenson, who had remained in the Estab¬ 
lishment, and entertained in a similar manner by Dr. Rrunton. the venerable 
convener of the Established Church Committee; but it was not finally ac¬ 
cepted. There was now no remedy hut lor the Mission and the Free Church 
to proceed de novo to seek proper accommodation for its operations. The 
bouse now rented for the Institution aflorded little convenience, and it per¬ 
illed the health of scholars, teachers, and superintendents. It was difficult 
to see where a belter could be gol in a proper situation without building. 
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On this matter the motion bore ; ami lie confidently hoped that (he same 
y,ca) ami devotedness which had provided churches, schools, and colleges at 
home, would procure a worthy seminary in this great land. The Missjona 
rifts asked for build nigs. not for show, bill utility; not for themselves, 1ml 
the cause which they were laboring to promote. He was confident that u 
liberal view of the case would he taken, not only by the members of the 
Free Church, but by the friends of the propagation of the f Jos pel in gene¬ 
ral. A real interest left in lhe cause of Missions so intimately connected 
with the welfare oft he natives, would ungrudgingly furnish the means for its 
advancement. 

The Rev, Mr, Mitchell seconded the motion, and James Cnldcr Stewart, 
Esq. supported it in a few remarks. 

The Office -Bearers for the ensuing year were then appointed by a reso¬ 
lution [moved by the Rev, J, Taylor, seconded by ProfessoT Patton] w hich 
w as passed ; and after the pronunciation of the apostolical benediction' [hy 
the Rev. A. G* Fraser] the Meeting closed. 

4, The Peace Congress* 

This congress, composed it is reported of some six or eight hundred de¬ 
puties, chiefly from England, France, and America, and having for i!s ob¬ 
ject to substitute arbitration for war, and otherwise promote lho cause 
of peace, held its meetings at Paris on the 22d, 23d, and 24th days of Au¬ 
gust. Its chairman w T as Victor Hugo, the distinguished litterateur^ and its 
vice-chairman the Archbishop of Paris ; M* Coquerd, the Protestant ra¬ 
tionalistic minister; and the Abbe Degucrry, Cure of the Madeluine, and 
the intimate friend of Chatcauhriand. The principal speakers were the 
president; Mr. Cohdtm, M. P*; M* Emile Girardin, editor of La Frcs&t* ; 
M. Coquerd, the Abbi- Degucrry, Mr. Vincent, and Mr. Bumctt* No 
one can hesitate to pronounce the object of this congress exceedingly laud¬ 
able, and few will doubt that it may ho the means of accomplishing very 
considerable good. Christian men, however, will at once perceive that it 
is not capable of accomplishing all that it aims at* If it he viewed as an 
association, having for its design to discourage war by appealing to the 
good sense, the self-interest, and the good feeling of communities, it is 
evident that it possesses no force capable of controlling those Fiery passions 
and burning jealousies which often burst over Lhe feeble fence of self in¬ 
terest, and rouse to private quarrels and public wars. If it be regarded as 
part of the design of the congress to employ a religious element in forward¬ 
ing its ends, it is plain that here it 1ms made a fatal blunder—the alliance 
of Papist, Protestant, and Rationalist, making it very plain lhai the religion 
whose aid is sought, is not (hat oflrue revealed Christianity, with its mighty 
doctrines of faith, conversion, and sanctification,, but that of the loose ami 
feeble system so often regarded as Christianity by worldly men, the sum 
and substance of which is, tolxi kind to one another. On this subject, we 
find onr views so well expressed in one of the admirable lectures of Foster, 
entitled “ The Cessation of War an Effect of the Prevalence of Christia¬ 
nity,” 4 ' that we cannot do better than subjoin a. few sentences from that 
weighty and powerful writer. 

" There have been other irreligious spec.nl at is Is (self called philosophers) 
very sanguine in their predictions of the abolition of war, ultimately* ( It 
cannot be/ they have said, c that mankind will always continue so mad as 
to seek and expect their pleasure, advantage, and glory, in destroying and 
being destroyed. Progressive experience and knowledge will at length 
avail, both to mitigate the bad passions, and to establish in general convic¬ 
tion belter and wiser jrrinciplis of self interest, A more free and extensive 
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intercourse will contribute to ooncilinic Ihe nations—will eradicate tlicit 
inveterate prejudices and an i most lien—and introduce a mere liberal policy. 
They will become^ on all sides, wiser calculators, and consider what il 
tost to settle their differences by means of war. Increase of literature and 
enlightened speculation, in the higher classes, will make them feel the 
coarseness and barbarism of the passion for war, Progressive civilisation 
iti the inferior Hasses, will attach them to those advantages, and enjoy¬ 
ments of coluforl, commodiousness, ami competence, on which war makes 
such ravages. And at length, loo few men for the business of war will bo 
found willing to abandon these satisfactions to go into such an employment/ 
And all this, observe, independently of religion. 

“Now r we would give their due to nil things of such an order. Such 
things will be me hided, certainly, in whatever process can anti shall reduce 
the world at length to peace ; they will be taken as accessaries and subsi 
diaries to the Master Power in the operation. But, whoever would reckon 
on such things alone, should be strangely mortified, one thinks, in advert 
iugto many facts of old and recent history,. fl , f *« 

" Again, nothing will operate efficaciously to this grand effect. Ilia I does 
not go deep into the constitution of men’s souls, and change their temper, 
so as to quell, internally, those fatal passions which have perpetuated ex¬ 
ternal war. And that is what cannot he done by any civilisation, national 
refinement, science, or even an enlightened theoretical policy. All these 
may he hut like fair structures and gardens, extended over a ground where 
Vulcanic liras are in a temporary slumber below. AH these may he shat¬ 
tered and exploded by some mighty impulse of ambition, or some blast of 
revengeful anger. These exterior improvements may leave those passions 
in full existence there - and if they !*e existing, they will prove it is not for 
nothing. No polish, cultivation, or intelligence in a nation, would be any 
security against its being possessed by a spirit of haughty and imperious 
pride , which would impel it to resent and revenge some insult, at whatever 
cost of blood and destruction ; or any security against ambition, when 
tempted by some opportune juncture for making a splendid conquest ; oi 
against a nation’s running mad for martial glory, at the will and under the 
direction of some great national champion; or against tiic pernicious de¬ 
lusion of an extravagant patriotism. No; there must be a greater, nobler 
power brought into prevalence among mankind, and that is, plainly, 
CttmsxrANiTT. It is in no other way, assuredly, that prophecy gives the 
pledge for the realization of our hope on this subject. And on any other 
Sternal wc should agree with those speculators who scorn the notion of 
mankind being ever estranged from war. Nothing springing merely from 
the action of the human mind can suffice* Il must he something coming 
teom heaven* And this is the appointed and qualified agent. 11 

Tl^ whole of Foster’s two lectures on this subject are well worth of seri- 
oue study. Though written si x-and-twenty years ago, they arc remarka- 
whip led to the present time, 

5. Baptisms in the Mahika'ntha* Missions 

Cf You will be glad to learn that, since our return from Gogho/ 1 writes the 
jtev. J. V\ S, Taylor, “several individuals have joined the Mission at 
Borsud, One is a man comparatively well of; of the PotidSr class* He is 
unmarried. He had been an enquirer several years, but did not make up 
his mind till a few days ago to confess Christ openly. He was baptized in 
front of his own house in the middle of the town, and in presence of a large 
concourse of his countrymen* The others are a man and wife with four 
bhiUlrcn ; they are ol the Kali caste, a wild and excitable race of penple. 
The heads of four hundred families were up'in arms and I was afraid they 
would have done us some harm, I was obliged to bind them over to keep 
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ihft peace. They arc more quiet now; but have got possession of two of 
the tdiildreu whom they have hid somewhere. 1 hope they have not des¬ 
troyed them I have offered a reward for any one who would give us in- 
(urination as to where they are. 

lllli Dec. The above was written some days ago, during which time 
every tiny has been one of excitement. Yesterday w as a happy one. The 
Holis, alarmed by the measures taken to discover the children, brought and 
left them in our neighborhood that they might find their way to us. Had 
they done this before, they would have saved us and themselves much past 
trouble and much trouble to come. 

The matter must now go to the Collector, I have fried to pre\ent this; 
but the Mamlctd&r says, it is not in his power. All our people are well. 1 like 
(he new converts very much. They are a cheerful, active and intelligent set. 
.May the Lord make them indeed His, and endue them with his grace.” 

The case of the Putidar here mentioned seems to be very similar in char¬ 
acter and interest lo that of the paid of LimbgSum. 

G. Prospects or the Fasja'b. 

The friend from whose letter, we extract the following most interesting 
passage, will, we trust excuse us for giving it publicity. 

fI This extensive region, which has been most recently committed to us : 
is one not surpassed in interest, I believe, by any, anti equalled by few, of 
those which have been longer in our possession. Notwithstanding ihe ex¬ 
istence of generations of anarchy previous to Ran jit Singh’s marvellously 
creating for himself a throne, and half a generation of constant bloodshed, 
Spoliation and violence since his death, the maintenance amongst thin fine 
people of their original village institutions in a stale of almost perfect pre¬ 
servation, has enabled them to remain thriving, industrious; and almost con¬ 
tented, throughout all. The Sikhs proper have happily, when taking up the 
sword, by no means abandoned permanently their original character of hus¬ 
bandmen ; and now that the profession of arms has Ireen, in a manner, 
closed to them, Ihey are rapidly becoming absorbed amongst the triads of 
cultivators. Other classes there are, that may give us more cause of solici¬ 
tude. There are turbulent classes beyond the CtiinSb and JheFm, who are 
not likely to he reclaimed in a day- The great mass of the people, how 
ever, are no doubt happy and prospering ; and while Golub Singh lives, there 
is not, I think, much prospect of Ihe tranquillity of the Panjab generally 
being materially disturlwd. 

“One paramount duty for us now will be to spread the tidings of the 
Gospel abroad through these regions, which the providence qf God has new¬ 
ly opened up to our influence; and efforts are, I am thankful to say, being 
made with much earnestness for the general establishment of missions 
throughout the length and breath of the land, which cannot, l trust, prove 
long unsuccessful. 

“ 1 believe the people of this country to be more impressible than the 
inhabitants of Himtuslhnn proper; and 1 think Lhe willingness with which 
they followed I he guidance of the mild and benevolent Nanliak, shows this. 
They are extremely rude and unpolished, but have abundance of energy, 
and are free from much of the bigot ted prejudice and fanaticism of the 
south. They are at the same time by no means wanting in intelligence, 
make excellent arlizaus in all departments, urn) appear to me remarkably' 
quick in taking up and adopting new ideas. So that, w ith judicious man¬ 
agement, I believe, I hey may be made any tiling of. What if the great ul¬ 
timate Evangelization of India should receive Hs groat impulse from the 
north, us the impress oE its present character has in ages past been derived 
from the same quarter.” 

The idea here expressed is one which may possibly be realized. At id I 
events; the north is regarded by the Hindus with peculiar interest. 
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t.—S ermon for the Camp ;—The Church of the Liyinq 

God. 

u The House of God, which is the Church of the Living God."*^~l Timolfay, tii. 10. 

Ibelitve in The Holy Catholic Church-— is the solemn avowal of 
us bIM Under the reil, however, of this uniformity or profession, vary- 

* The words immediately following the text, and commonly read in connexion with ii f 
are here omitted. It is not easy to see how a u house tf (verse 15) can be it$ own 
" pillar and foundation.” The most probable interpretation, as we think, is that which 
connects it with die summary of doctrine contained in the following verse. The Apostle 
had been giving Timothy, his own “ son in the faith/ 1 a variety of rules for the discharge 
of his ministry and the direction of hi* own conduct" These tilings/' he says, u wriie I 
unto thcc, hoping to come unto thee shortly \ but ir I tarry long, that thou mayest know 
how thou oLightest to behave thyself in the House of Qod, which is the Church of llm living 
God.” Anti then he concludes this part of bis subject with this weighty sentence :—"The 
pillar and ground of Ihe Truth, and confessedly great i^ the mystery of Godliness, via. 
God was manifest in the flash/’ efc. As who would say, * Easily and above all, remember, 
Timothy, that all your labor to " build up the Church in d^pir most holy faitb/ f will be in 
*»!□, except the foundutitm he well hid, and {t other foundation can no man lay than that ii 
laid, which is Christ Jesus ”— 1 i{ Emmanuel, God with us .”—1,61 this be the ground of 
aM your exhortations, this the pillar to connect and support them all I 1 

N, B.—^The reading suggested in this note, is confirmed by the punctuation adopted m 
in Bagater's Critical New ZVRamen* (after Scholz), where a period is placed after 
Qqov and the word Stt/Xoj commences a new clause. 

t The Creeds arc recommended to our acceptance and belief, " because they may 
be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture." (ArL viii.) They are not our 
Rule of Faith. The Bible is our sole llule of Faith : the Creeds are merely an explains* 
of that rule, so framed as to guard against certain heretical novelties. 

WUh respect to the u Athanasian Creed/' those who have carefully studied the eonirrt- 
denies among which that creed took its rise, knowing tbo errors that it was intended to 
prevent, and understanding therefore its purport and tendency, can and do give an un¬ 
qualified assent to it. They do not indeed consider the £l damnatory clauses 13 3 and 43, as 
**ly part of the creed, and they understand them as the concluding words of Mark xvi. I6 f 
^-Clauses 5—28 detail reasons which render it imprtoer either to “ confound the persons 
or divide the substance : tf the phraseology in these clawes has been shewn to bo founded in 
part on imphilosophical notions. (Ep Humpdeia’a Hampton Lectures). This, however* 
doe* noi affect the doctrine 2—^ the creed-maker t migra-be wrong in their metaphysics; 
hut the great Head of the Church preserved the trum. in the Creeds.” 

Withal, the Trinitarian! Churchman may well enquire, whether a regard to love and 
Third Seiue*. Vol, 1, No, 2 4 
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ingand even widely-diverging notions are secretly entertained. Indeed, 
in the present day, most unscriptural notions, most dangerous and lamen¬ 
table errors, are openly held by numbers, as to what really constitutes the 
Church of Christ. It is my duty to put you upon your guard, beloved, 
against all false doctrines and delusions of the evil one; especially against 
one, the direct tendency of which is, to alienate the affections of many 
members of one community from God's dear children in other chur¬ 
ches, The notions to which I am referring, may be briefly summed up as 
follows :— 

* The Church is a visible Body governed by Bishops, who derive their 
authority in an unbroken succession from the Apostles of Christ :—The 
Churches of Rome, Greece, Armenia, Abyssinia, England, are in this way 
branches of the true, Catholic, and Apostolic Church :—The Churches of 
Scotland, indeed all the un-episcopal churches in Great Britain and Ireland 
and the British Colonics, as well as all the Foreign Protestant Churches, 
not being in the right succession'line, are no part of Christ's universal 
Church—their ministers, not being cp is cop ally ordained, are not ministers 
of Christ—their sacraments have no true efficacy—the members of their 
congregations arc not members of the Christian Body—in fine, they have no 
claim at all to God's mercies and salvation covenanted in the Gospel — 

Now, w ithout pausing to characterize Ibis teaching, we remark only, that 
before we admit a dogma fraught with such momentous consequences, it 
assuredly behoves us carefully to enquire upon what grounds it rests 
For it is indeed, as you cannot fail to sec* no trivial question—no mere 
speculation ; if it be true, it affects the everlasting salvation of thousands 
of our fellow-creatures : it be false, it leads hr to avoid God's dear chil¬ 

dren as our enemies, and to embrace His enemies as our brethren. (Ezck. 
xiii. l£h) 

I trust, then, that you will give me your most earnest attention, while 1 
endeavour righiiy and faithfully to explain this matter* and to set forth to 
you what, after the most careful enquiry, I have learned to be the mind of 
God in the Scriptures. 

This enquiry my readers are individually concerned to make sis Christ¬ 
ians, and not a few of them more especially as members ef the Reformed 
Church of England. 

I. As Christians, we are bound aeriouely lo ask —Is this the Doctrine 
of the Bible 1 God forbid ! Let us see what the Scriptures teach us in 
this important matter, The word used in the Greek New Testament 
which we translate Church, signifies the calhd-out or separated;”—that 

peace does not demand the disuse of this formula in ibe congregation. It is omitied in 
the American Episcopal Liturgy. Horsley, the great champion of Orthodoxy, was at one 
with Tilloison, in Ihe expression of a desire that we might safely dispense wilh it— (A 
feto words on the A. Creed, by a Bishop's Chaplain, 1843 ; Occasional Papers on Church 
matters t by W, W Hall, Esq.. 1848). 
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separated from Lhe ungodly mass* and called by God’s grace to salvation 
through the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ Thus, in 1 Cor, i. 2 f 
the Apostle Paul writes unto “ the Church of God vvhicLis at Corinth, 

_to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to he saints.” In 1 

Thesa. i. 1—4, he addresses e< the Church of the Tfles sale mans,” as one 
rejoicing in the knowledge of their “ election of God.” 

This term, * Church/ is, how ever, used by the inspired writers in 
more than one extent of signification.* For (i.) when any number of 
Christians met together in one place, and formed a congregation, they call¬ 
ed it ** a Church:”—thus Phoebe was a member of “the Church at Cen- 
chraea,” a port of Corinth. A small assembly which met beneath thereof of 
Priscilla and Aqnila, at or near Rome, was called the “Church jn their 
house,” Philemon, again,’had a Church in bis house. (Rom xvi. 1,3. Phile¬ 
mon, 2 .)—Again (li,) the term seems to be applied to a number of congre¬ 
gations in the same city or district, considered as forming one body :—thus 
we read of “the Church which was at Jerusalem,” whereas the Christians in 
that city were at the time reckoned by thousands. (Acts yin. 1.)—There is 
yet one meaning more (iii.) which the word * Church y bears in the inspired 
writings, and it is the highest and most sacred of all. It is employed to 
designate all true bel levers —“all the elect people of God not of this or 
of that church alone, but of each and every church ; not of all nations only, 
but of all ages. It now leaves, indeed, the merely nominal Christian; but 
it includes all (lie sincere lovers of the Lord Jesus that have been, are, or 
shall hereafter be ; the whole number of the redeemed from among men, 
whether suffering or triumphant, whether in earth or heaven. This is pre- 
eminently, the Church of our present text—“ The Church of the 
Living God.” This is that Ef Spiritual House,” of which Saint Peter 
speaks, even os he heard it from the lips of JesJf, “ built up of lively 
•tones,” and founded upon that ff Living Stoke,” the Rock of Ages.| 
This is that w hich the Holy Spirit generally means when He speaks in the 
Scripture of His Church. This is ** Mount Sion, the City of the Living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem,..,. the general Assembly and Church of the first* 


* A writer m the Edinburgh Rtvietb observes—“ It jg to be lamented that the word 
Churth, nr Ecclesia, already fraught milh meanings sufficiently complicated, should have 
been add it Eon ally burdened in later times, by the expression which has indented U with 
the material building, when wo might have re lamed the original and unambiguous title of 
ifctHira w hich, according to Bingham, had been the common name of all Churches down 
the commencement or the middle ages." (Article on " Bunsen's Basilicas of Rome” 

January 1*47.) 


The Hon’ble and Rev. B. W. Noel oimmerates n si* meanings of thi*word n common- 
y used, but " contrary to (he original meaning, and^hoMy unscriptural/' Among these re¬ 
pudiated meanings however, U die one which we have retained! as number ii, {Asay on the 
union of Church and Riate). 

Our English word ' Church 1 is said to be corrupted from two Greek words sivnifyme 
*" Lord’s House/ e 


i Compare 1 Peter ii. 4—6, with Afaihew ivi. 16—1EL 
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Dorn, whose names are written in heaven.” This is that Church which the 
Lord is said to have “loved, and given himself for;**—yea (amazing truth!) 
which “ God hath purchased with His own Blood !” (Acts xx. 2S.) This is 
that Church which Christ will, at the consummation of all things, “present 
unto Himself, A Glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing, but holy and without blemish.***—And this, dear brethren, is 
that * Holy Catholic Church* intended in the Creed :—for the Creed speaks 
therein of no visible church—of no church which is seen, but it speaks of a 
church which i9 not seen —of a church which is an object of faith.— “ I believe 
in it,** we say. F urther, the Creed speaks of this church as consisting entire¬ 
ly and exclusively (which can be predicated of no visible church on earth) 
of those who are truly and indeed saints ; being, a3 explained in the next 
succeeding clause, the “ Communion [or community] of Saints.**—Well, 
therefore, may we call that Church “ Holy” because all the members 
thereof are holy :—they are all “ washed,** as being “justified and sancti¬ 
fied, in the name of the Lord Jesu9, and by the Spirit of our God ;** they are 
“a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.** 
That Church, again, is rightly named “ Catholic (or Universal,) because 
it is not limited to any one particular age, or name, or nation :—it includes 
the Patriarchs, the Prophets, the Apostles : the “ noble army of martyrs** 
take rank among its members : “ all,** in fine, “ who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity**—no matter what distinctive appellation they bear a- 
mong men—no matter to what particular communion they ihay have con¬ 
scientiously attached themselves-are admitted within that Church’s 

pale. 

In the Niconc Creed, we also profess our belief in “One, Catholic, and 
Apostolic Church.** Che same Church is of course intended ; but two 
additional epithets are introduced, to which I w ould now f particularly call 
your attention, but in the inverted order :— 

(1.) Apostolic. Observe here, the whole Church is “ Apostolic,” 
when it proclaims Apostolic Truth.—So there is no certain way to 
know whether any company is part of the true Church, but only by their 
professing the true doctrine of Christ. This is the only test of a standing 
or a falling church. The term “Apostolic,** here employed, means not 
that your church must show, in the matter of ordination, (what no church 
can show), that its authority ha9 come down to it by uninterrupted suc¬ 
cession from Apostolic times ; it refers again to that holy company of 
believing persons, wheresoever existing, who according to the Scriptures, 

• This is the veritable 11 Church of the Future/’ which awaits its consummation— 
lot in any jmproved organization, or in any gradual development of humanity, but in the 
promised Advent of its King. This stricture notwithstanding, the little book of the 
Chevalier Bunsen, which bean Ibe above title, contains many just and profound thoughts 
on the Universal Priesthood of Christians. The evil effects of the notion of a Clergy- 
Church, or the principle of priesthood in reference to the Christian Ministry, are well 
shewn in the Duke of Argyll’s Essay on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland- 
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** axe built upon the foundation of the Apostles and prophets, Jesus 

Christ Himself being the chief Corner-Stone.” Thus the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles states it as the glory of his own commission* that he was 
lf made a minister according to the dispensation of God, to fulfil the word 
of God .” It is the honorable title of Saint John, that he "bare record of 
the tbord of God and of the testimony of Jesus Christy* and this has been 
oim grand office and essential mark of the Church of Christ, in every age, 
that she retains in its purity, and dispenses in its fulness, the word of God, 
the “ faith once delivered unto the saints,” 

(2.) One. The Unity of the Church results from its jSpostotieity. 
Particular Churches are united into one common Brotherhood by their 

communion in the Faith. The Church is “One/ 7 inasmuch as, whereso¬ 

ever its members may be scattered, they have a certain unity of doctrine 
and experience ■ no less than entire oneness in principle, in motive, and in 
purpose. United to Christ, they are hereby united among themselves. 
“ There is one Body and one Spirit ,even as they are called in one Hope of their 
calling; one Lord (Jesus), one Faith (in Him), one Baptism (of the Spirit), 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in them 
all.”—And O then that Christian Brethren would consider this! that they 
would consider only the number, the grandeur, the awful importance of the 
essential truths on which they are agreed, and their agreement in which 
constitutes them Christiana ! that they would but take up the “ Apostle's 
Creed, 71 and ponder what it is to confess together one God and Father, 
one Lord and Saviour, one Spirit and Comforter, to possess one refuge for 
the guilty, one consolation for the sorrowful, one rest for the weary, one 
home for the dead In Christ; so the gentle rebuke of Moses would come 
home to their hearts—*' Sirs, ye are brethren t why do ye wrong one to 
another!”*— 

Bear friends* it was under the influence of such considerations as these, 
th at the Socle ty know n a a the E va sg e li c a i. A li*i a k c e was form ed in 
Europe, little more than three years ago ; and similar considerations have 
led to the introduction of this Society amongst Christians of various de¬ 
nominations resident in India. We have found that we could agree as to 
points of union, embracing the chief articles of Christian faith, such as are 
laid down in the Basis of our Alliance. It is now proposed to make each 
article of that Basis the ground work of a simple, practical Discourse, to be 
published from time to time in the pages of the Oriental Christian Spec¬ 
tator .f We trust herein to show you our real and essential union in doc- 

* Refer to Rom. xiv. I* 4,10 \ xv. 5—*7. 

t Id the Erst of ibis intended series, you have been reminded of the spiritual warfare id 
which you arc engaged 5 it has been shewn lo be emphatic ally a u good fight/ and you 
have been admonished to consider your position, to put on your armour, to honour your 
Leader, and to ** endure hardness as good Soldiers of Jesus Christ J 7 —1 would be under' 
Hood, in the present address, as adding this one further exhortation,—" That ye stand fast 
in one spirit, with one mtnd striving together for the faith of the Gospel . 71 (PbiJJipp. i, 37.) 
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trine. We deiire lo manifest ibis union* All God’® children art brethren ; 
we are nil chosen in Christ; nil born of the Spirit; all washed in the blood 
of the Lamb ; all " one in Him.” Man fested union is what He now asks 
of us. The Church yearns for this manifested union. The “ world” is 
,f waiting for the manifestation of (the oneness of) the sons of God.”* 

II* I address myself now rather lo the members of my own particular 
communion, while 1 endeavour rightly, simply, and faithfully to answer 
the second enquiry proposed in the beginning of this Discourse, 

The enquiry w Inch, as members of the Church of England, you and I 
are interested in making is—W hat is the Teaching of our Reform¬ 
ers, as to the Unity and Apostolirily of the Church of durst 1 

Thank God! they have spoken plainly and fully* Dean Nowell, in his 
Catechism, (which was composed in 15G2, and was at one time intended to 
be joined in one book with the 39 Articles,) speaks thus m — iC In the Creed 
is properly entreated of the congregation of those whom God by His secret 
election hath adapted to Himself through Christ ■ which Church can neither 
be seen with eyes, nor can continually be known by signs.f 
"Yet there is,” proceeds this learned man, "a Church oi God ewifife, or 
that may be seen, the tokens or marks whereof He doth show and open to 
us. ,} And he then proceeds to define "the Visible Churchwhich he docs 
nearly in the words of our 19th Article, That Article affirms a visible 
Church of Cbirst to be " a congregation of faithful m^inthe which the pure 
word of God is preached, and the sacraments duly administered according 
to Christ’s ordinance, in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the 
same.” And, whilst (in the language of another Article, the 23rd,) "U is 
not lawful for any man to lake upon him the office of public preaching! or 
ministering the sacraments in the congregation,before he be lawfully called 
and sent to execute the same,” yet "those we ought to judge law fully call¬ 
ed and sent, w hich be chosen to this ivork by men who have public authori¬ 
ty given unto them in the congregation to call and send ministers into the 
Lord’s vineyard,”—Do not these Articles clearly teach that God has not 
restricted his Church to any set form of outward government 1—that wher¬ 
ever there is a congregation of believing men, where the pure word of God 
is preached, and the sacraments duly ministered, there is a Church of 
Christ 1—Such a Church will, of course, have ministers \ those ministers 
will also have something in which they will succeed to the Apostles t for 

O, it would be a glorious tiling, if by any means it could bo so brought about* That the 
different sections of lbe Christian Church, like ihe different Regiments of an Army, 
should have one common object, and with one mind and one spirit wage war against the 
common enemy of souls! Yet might they keep as different Regimes s r each differently 
ccmsiiLuied and differently governed, bul honouring and Jo ring one another, and each 
seeking the glory of the same Chief " Captain, w even Jesus Christ. 

" Compare John xvii, 21, with Romans viii, 19. 
t The same exposition of ibis clause, u the Holy Caihokc Church," b found in Crau- 
mer h » Institution pf a Christian Aim i, and in A Short Catechism put forili in 1553. 
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they will be their successors in Apostolic Doctrine,— preachers of God*a 
pure word. But they have no need to derive their commission from any 
succession of men* "Those we ought to judge lawfully called and sent"— 
called and sent in such a way that God gives His sanction to their calling— 
"who are chosen and called to this work"—not necessarily by prelates, not 
by a particular order in the Church—but—•** by men who have public autho¬ 
rity given unto them in the congregation to call and send ministers into the 
Lord’s vineyard." Whether the "congregation" be Episcopal, or Presby¬ 
terian, or Independent, or Baptist, or by whatever name it may be called, 
if it hold the fundamentals of the Christian Faith, those are, by the judg- 
ment of our Church, true and lawful ministers who minister in such congre¬ 
gations ; being called to the woTk by such persons as have authority to send 
ministers into that part of the vineyard of the Lord.* 

The Church of England is indeed termed "a true and Apostolic Church" 
in the title of Uie third Canon; but the explanation given, (apart from the 
condemnatory clause, which is now practically rescinded by the Toleration 
Act,) is simply, that "the Church of England by law established under the 
King 3 s Majesty," is "a true and Apostolical Church, teaching end main¬ 
taining the doctrine of the Apostles.” 

A single passage in our authorized formularies has sometimes been 
brought forw ard as having a bearing contrary to what is so plainly laid down 
m Articles 19 and 23, It is the introduction to the Ordination Service, 
The Preface commences thus ;—" It is evident irntb alt men, diligently 
reading the Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time there have been three orders of ministers in Christ’s Church,—bishops, 
priests, and deacons." But, usCuaxmeu e s pres s ly affirms, that "the bishops 
and priests were no two things, but both one office in the beginning of 

Christ’s religion,"-—as Ridley confesses, "lam fully persuaded that 

Christ’s Church is every where founded in every place where the Gospel is 

fully preached, and effectually followed,"-as Hoofer explicitly do 

dares, "as touching the ministers of the CJiurch, I believe that the Church 
■s hound lo no sort of people, or any ordinary succession of Bishops, Cardi¬ 
nals, or such like, but unto the only word of God,"| —-it is imp&ssi- 

^ to understand the language of the Ordinal as intended to aflirin the jus 
divinum of Episcopacy. It is indeed a historical fact, that the pretence of 
^ Divine Right was first put forth by Dr. Bancroft, in a Sermon preach- 

on January T2, 1588, and that the most “high-churchmen’^ of his co- 

See a Pamphlet hy the Rev. John Hunter, 1843. 

1 See Crammer's Remains, page 117 j Ridley's Works, page Hooper's Dttiara- 

Uon of t 7j rist' ( efj g. e£ f.). 

t u Surely,’observes Mr. EUiuU, “It is a strange misnomer to tall this system, as 
Wll h laudatory title, High Church, and decry the opposite system by the vituperatively 
^tended title of Low Church. The true low Churchmen seem to me they wbo fashion 
their beau ideal of an ecclesiastical system, simply or chiefly, with reference to ao earthly 
Church, and its human administration or administrators. Ttio £nr* high Churchmen 
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temporaries acknowledged that “he was overseen when he avouched tha 
superiority which bishops have among us over the clergy to be of GotTs own 
ordinance/* 

I have great pleasure in summing up these latter observations in the 
words of the present excellent Bishop of Calcutta; who, having referred in 
hie late M&tropoltHeal Charge , to the 19tb Art id g, remarks—“With this 
general definition, as including our sister noji^Episcopal Churches nf the 
Reformation) the preface to the Ordinal is perfectly consistent, when it goes 

on to lay down the platform of our own Episcopal Polity. The 

one is the definition of a Church generally and mils essence ; the other of 
our own Church particularly and in species.—Both entirely harmonize with 
each other, and with the doctrine of the invisible, mystical Church, 
“the elect, 1 * as the Scriptures term them; that is, the true and living branches 
of Christ the Living Vine, according to our Seventeenth Article.”— p. 56. 

The Lord grant unto the writer, and to the readers of this Sermon a 
name and a place in His Church, te the Church of the Living God ! J * toge¬ 
ther with all the precious privileges covenanted thereunto, which are enu¬ 
merated in the remaining clauses of our Creed— 1 “ The Communion of 
Saints, the Forgiveness of Sins, the Resurrection of the Body, and the Life 
Everlasting ! Amm G. L. F. 


II.—The Pilgrim Fathers of New EnglaKd.^ 

Dr. Cheever or New York has earned for himself a good reputation in 
Britain as well as in America by his Lectures on the Pilgrira’s Progress, 
and his Wanderings in Switzerland, The graphic power of delineation, tha 
earnest love for the beauties of nature and poetry, the general sympathy 
with the heroic Christians of past ages, Ihc poetical reflections, and the 
deep piety to be found in these works gave him an influence beyond the re¬ 
ligious public which he more especially addressed, and induced many British 
readers to expect much from the.work under our notice. Its popularity, 
however, has not as yet been so great as might have been expected. This 
ieems to us to have arisen from no fault of Dr. Cheever, but rather from 
the disinclination of the public to trouble themselves much about m in wh 
have made little figure in the world. It is very well to read eloquent pas- 

igem lo be they, the Church of whose affection.* and thoughts is the Jerutale a* above 
that which has for its head, Christj its home, heaven ; and this our earth as but the scene 
of its preparatory formation and trial: a scene whereon its members, scattered every 
where through the visible Church, and known Lq God , though often unknown to men, are 
by the common principle nf union with Chri»t their invisible head, united verily arid in 
traih with each other, aud united with those too of the same body that may have already 
passed into Paradise. Compare Eph. iii. 15.’**—(See the Horec Apocalypiicce t voL 4. 
page 284). 

■ The Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in New England in IG30 . Reprinted from 
the original volume. With Historical mud Local Illnmtrations of Providence*, Principles, 
and Pertoii* : by George B. Cheever, D. D.; New Yorh ; J. Wiley, 1848. 
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gages about lilts Pilgrim Fathersj but when a writer descends to particulars 
and, withdrawing the veil which time and romance have thrown over them, 
proceeds to let us know something of their humble history, of Hieir ordinary 
station in society, and of the somewhat prosaic sufferings nitd difficulties 
they had to encounter, sentimental readers are apt to find their enthusiasm 
rapidly diminishing and turn away in search of something more vague and 
indefinite* It is, however, only such sentimentalists, that would have their 
admiration of the Pilgrim Fathers decreased hy Dr. Cheever’s work* He 
who has an eye to the divine power of the Spirit manifesting itself in the 
deeds of man, can discern it in all stations of life and in connexion with the 
most prosaic and every day events. 

Dr. Chee vet’s work is divided into two parts * The first is a reprint of 
the Journal of the proceedings of the Pilgrim Fathers who settled at Ply¬ 
mouth, and originally printed at London in 1622, The Journal begins 
when I he Mayflower reaches Cape Cod, and though the minute details with 
which it abounds, may be distasteful to some modern readers, yet, as in the 
case of Defoe’s w ritings, these details possess considerable interest. The 
accounts of the various difficulties in lining on a suitable place of residence, 
of establishing themselves at New Plymouth and of several journeys made 
among the Indians, though staled in plain and unvarnished language, have 
about them an air, if not exactly of romance, yet of something equally at¬ 
tractive and interesting. The Christian leader w ill bo refreshed by the 
evidence afforded of the spirit of dependence on God which influenced the 
Pilgrims, by their continual acknow ledgement of bis good hand in leading 
them through difficulties end in preserving them in danger, and by their 
constantly either humbling themselves before God in contrition of heart, or 
raising a song of praise and thanks for the goodness and mercy he vouch¬ 
safed to them* 

The second part, which occupies about two thirds of the volume, is by 
Bt. Chcever, and is entitled “ Historical and Local Illustrations of Provi¬ 
dences, Principles, and Persons.” It may be called, to use a phrase of his 
own, ,! shafts of light” poured down to show us the actual state of the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers. After a few chapters, which are chiefly occupied with details 
regarding the occasion of the settlement of the Pilgrims and their previous 
circumstances, he proceeds, to give us detached but beautiful glimpses of 
their pos \ tion, rc 1:£ions customs, and spiritual eond 1 1 ion. Th us one chap¬ 
ter is devoted to the life and character of Governor Bradford, another to 
the first New England meeting-house, and a third to the description of a 
Sabbath’s Services. From this part of the work, full of passages well suited 
for quotation, we select a description of the firs! New England Sabbath, as 
distinguished by several qualities. 

" From the highest point amidst the scenery that overlooks the Rock nf 
mjr Forefathers’ first permanent landing and includes 10 many points now 
°f the deepest interest, we have looked abroad over (he Harbour, the Islands 
and the Sea. By the providence of God 1 be esc Pilgrims slopped at Ply 
Tmrui SfiniEE. Vol, I. No. 2 5 
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mouth. Tiii!* rock, then washed by the flowing tide* and surmounted 
above by the primitive forest was their First landing place. Their First 
landing place indeed, For the purpose of a habitation and a grave upon this 
rock-bound coast, but not the first spot hallowed by the freedom and the 
sacredness of their religious worship. No! There is a spot here, within the 
sweep of your eye in this beautiful scene, more sacred than this. As you 
follow the horizon, you see there towards the north-east, where the hunt 
breaks the sea view, and where the central peninsula in the harbour almost 
seems to join the mainland on the other side, a green and partly w ooded 
island. It seems to you perhaps to be a continent but it /s an island. It 
is the spot of all places in North or South America to my mind Lhe most 
hallowed* It is the island where the fatigued, desolate, almost perish mg 
Pilgrims spent their first Sabbath. Yes I there they stopped and rested 
the seventh day, and hallowed it, because they would not desecrate it, even 
in seeking rest. O noble commencement of the foundations of an enter- 
prize, like which the world never saw, nor probably will again sec., ever! 
Within half an hour’s sail of the coast, nay, wilhin ten minutes sail, if the 
w ind and tide favored, of the place where they were to abide all the rest of 
their pilgrimage, they moored at the island, and would not again set sail 
that day, or take an oar in hand', or'do aught of worldly work, because it 
was the Lord's Day* And there upon that desolate island, frost bound, 
habitationless, beneath a snowy sky, or, what was worse, a freezing sleet, 
they dedicated the hours of the Sabbath to the worship of God ! There 
is no spot in all this scene, on which the vision rests with so solemn and 
thrilling an interest as that, 

“ And what a remarkable manifestation of characfcr it was, what a proof 
nf supremo regard to God and belief in his word and obedience to it! 
Might they not have reasoned that the work of seeking shelter in which 
they were then engaged, was a work of necessity and mercy, that the sea¬ 
son of winter was already far advancing, that every day was precious and 
that one day's delay might be productive of great evil T Might they not 
have argued that here, where none but God beheld them, God who knew 
their hearts, and knew that they were laboring for him, and who had said 
that the Sabbath was made for man and not man lor the Sabbath, they 
might relax for once their strictness and continue their course more especi¬ 
ally as there were none to be affected by Lheir example ! How many a 
descendant of the Pilgrims, under the pressure of a much less necessity has 
put the claims of conscience beneath those of expediency, and made the de¬ 
mands of God's institution to wait upon man's convenience ! None to be 
affected by their example 1 And what one movement or act of these Pil¬ 
grims, or sentiment, or opinion, or coloring of life, that will not exert an in¬ 
fluence to the latest generation* It might lie said that the guardian genius 
of the after age was watching them, and in acting conscientiously ami 
faithfully towards God, they acted safely, wisely, righteously towards men. 
They so acted in the matter of keeping the Sabbath, that a world might 
imitate them. That day kept for God on that island, has sent down a 
blessing for all lhe posterity of the Pilgrims—those costly prayers and 
praises—a preserving, sustaining influence throughout New England, to 
make the descendants of the Pilgrims a Sabbath-keeping people; and none 
but a Sabbath-keeping people can be truly free. 

44 There was a time when these men on that desolate island, had they 
stayed in Europe and attempted to keep such a Sabbath in the country of 
their birth, would perhaps have been thrown into prison for deserting the 
Rubrics of the Hook of sports, for not giving to the service of Satan the time 
which God claimed for his service. This Sabbath was the beginning of 
their perfect freedom from bondage. How beautiful the island looks this 
day, in this warm light, beneath an atmosphere of such enchanting clear* 
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ness, rising so green in lhe mantle of August from the sea \ It was a dif¬ 
ferent abode to them in the month of December, vvcl, cold, icy, and shel¬ 
terless. Yet there they stood ; there they praised God; there arose to 
heaven from New England's soil the first Sabbath hymn of praise and the 
first united prayer of faith, from child-like patient, submissive hearts, from 
men in resolution and endurance, children in faith and obedience. 

Amidst lbe sUnm they sung. 

And \ha stars heard, aiut die aea! 

And Hie sounding aisle’s of die dim woods rung 
To the anthem- of die free £* f 


III, —Origin and Progress of the Evangelical Alliance 
and of its Western Indian Organization. 

The following arc the notes, taken in slmrlhmid, nT a short address by Dr. Wilson delivered 

at Bombay, ut the meeting held on the 21th December IB 10, 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson, secretary of the Organization, after apologiz¬ 
ing for the absence of some of its best friends and members,—as the Rev. 
G, L. Fenton, its principal founder in Western India, the Rev, C. W. 
Iienbcrg, Dr. Kinnis, Deputy Inspector General of H, M/s Hospitals, Ma¬ 
jor Elder, Capt* Hamilton, and Ensign Gil I mure and others,—said, that he 
did not rise at present with the intention of making either a speech, or an 
attempt at a speech. He had had an opportunity at PunS, in July Iasi, of 
expressing his views of the objects and principles of the Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance. At present he should confine his attention to a short statement of 
the origin and progress of that Association, and of (he present glate and pro¬ 
spects of that branch of it which had been established in the midst of us. 
H was scarcely necessary for him to preface his remarks by the observa¬ 
tion, that the objects of the Alliance have been dear to the hearts of the 
disciples of the Saviour from the very beginning. In the earliest ages of 
the Church, both friends and foes were compelled lo say, “Behold, how 
these Christians love one another/' Notwithstanding the schisms, here¬ 
sies, and distractions, which soon appeared among merely nominal Chris - 
bane, there was long a most remarkable union and communion in the evan¬ 
gelical body. Notwithstanding certain diversities in externals which were 
frequently manifested in that body, its members had both a common failh 
and a common profession, Iren^us (of the second century) had empha¬ 
tically said:— £ * The Church, though dispersed through the whole world, 
yet, as if she dw r elt in the same house does diligently preserve this faith, 
Wwring it, as if she had but one soul, and one heart, and uniformly 

preaching and teaching it, as if she had but one mouth.Where the. 

Church is, there is the Spirit; and where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
Church and all grace/* In what is commonly called the ^Apostles* 
Creed/* there early appeared I he remarkable clauses, pregnant with mean- 
in gj u I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, the communion of saints/ 
Though many dissensions had arisen in the Church before the times ol 
Augustine, he could say, “ Where wo acknowledge Christ, there we also 
acknowledge the Church/* Romanism had been long the enemy of Catho¬ 
licism ’ but at the glorious era of the Reformation, Catholicism bee am J 
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again triumphant. The harmony of doctrine and (lie genuineness of Chris¬ 
tian sympathy, which appeared among the Reformers, as is abundantly evi¬ 
dent from their various Confessions and writing®, were truly wonderful, and 
appalling to their enemies. In this concord, the divines of the Continent 
and those of England and Scotland, notwithstanding differences in opinion 
and practice respecting the forms of Church government, fully participated; 
and this concord they were ready to turn to account in practical action, 
Of this fact, the Zurich Letters, lately published by the Parker Society, 
contain many striking illustrations. One, he (Dr. Wilson) would bring to 
the notice of the meeting. Bishop Jewel, an Episcopalian, writing to Pe¬ 
ter Martyr, a Presbyterian,—whom he usually addressed in the^e fond 
terms , €t My most beloved father and my souPs better half,”—after men¬ 
tioning the taking of Leith frora*lhe French by the English forces in 1560, 
says, * f It is now of the utmost consequence that the English and Scots 
should be united, not only in a political but Religious Alliance.” In 
16J8, Episcopalian and Presbyterian divines from Britain, Holland, Ger¬ 
many, and Switzerland sat harmoniously in a deliberative and judicial 
capacity at the Synod of Dort. The Church of Scotland, not less remark - 
able than others for its adherence to its conscientious views of doctrine anti 
of order, thus delivered itself in 1647 :— u Surely it is to bo wished, that 
for defending the orthodox faith, both against popery and other heresies, as 
also for propagating it to those that are without, especially the Jews, a 
more strait and more firm consociation may be entered into. For the 
unanimity of all the Churches as in evil s tis of all things most hurtful, so, 
on the contrary side, in good it is most pleasant, most profitable, and most 
effectual.” Many illustrious names could be mentioned as friendly to Chris¬ 
tian concord without compromise, as we approach our own day. For his 
own part, he, Dr. W., always reflected with gratitude on those instances of 
Christian intercommunion not only with the Nonconformists and Methodists, 
but with the Churchmen of England, which had been recorded in bts ow n 
land, a most pleasing example of which was exhibited, when, to the ad¬ 
vantage of many, the fervent, and active, and pious, Siifleon of Cambridge 
occupied the pulpits in Scotland of the able and godly father of their pre* 
sent respected chairman,* Dr. Stewart of Moulin, and other worthies of like 
hallowed spirit and enterprise. Towards the end of last century, the 
divine principle of co-operation in works of Christian benevolence and be¬ 
neficence had been very distinctly recognized ; and our Missionary, Bible, 
and Tract Societies were the glorious result. Co-operation in a common 
enterprise naturally produces a union of heart, as well as calls forth a 
a common consultation. For Iong> there had been missionary unions in 
India, and an Indian missionary, of great name and worth, had exp res sedtho 
desire of a general association of Christians for the purpose of mutual deli¬ 
beration. Dr. Carey, when writing to Mr. Fuller in 1806, after stating 
that the Cape af Good Hope was in the hands of the English, says, 
4t Should it continue so, would it not be possible to have there a general 
* J. C. Stewart, Eeq. 
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asocial ion of all denominations of Christians from all quarters of the world 
held once in ten years—the first meeting to be in 1810 or 1812 at the latest. 
I hare no doubt, it would be attended with important effects. We could 
understand one another better, and enter into one another's feelings better, 
in an hour’s conversation than in two or three years* epistolary, correspond-* 
ence.* J This, though not a practical scheme, indicated a want much felt 
by the distinguished Indian missionary. The Evangelical Alliance, 
was more than a substitute. It had originated In interesting circumstances, 
and had made as much progress as could be reasonably expected. At the 
Bicentary Commemoration of the Westminster Assembly observed in Edin¬ 
burgh m 1813, a remarkable speech on Christian union was delivered by 
ibe late Kev. Dr. Balmer, one of tho professors of Divinity in what was 
then called the United Secession Church. It gave rise to some Essays on 
Christian union by distinguished ministers of the Gospel, which were pub¬ 
lished in 1845 at the expense of a gentleman of princely fortune and spir¬ 
it, Mr. John Henderson of Park. In the preface to these Essays, it is said 
that “the speech of the excellent Professor now alluded to, was listened to 
with deep interest by the vast multitude then assembled, and suggested to 
a friend of union who was present the idea of instituting some measure to 
promote that Christian unity, of which the paramount claims had been so 
admirably slated by our departed friend. 1 * This measure was the publica¬ 
tion of the Essays now mentioned ; but Mr. Henderson did not rest satis¬ 
fied by merely pleading l'ur union through the press. Principally by his 
endeavours and suggestions, proposals for a preliminary meeting for consul^ 
talion about the best way of promoting the object, were issued. This 
preliminary meeting was held at Liverpool in October, 1845; and it was 
attended by 21G persons of no few er than tw enty evangelical denominations . 
A Conference was held at London in August 184$, for the organization of 
the Evangelical Alliance ; and it was attended by 920 ministers and lay¬ 
men from England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Sweden, France 
Switzerland, Canada, and the United States of America, as well as by 
some missionaries from more distant lands. At these meetings, he (Dr- 
W.) though then in Britain, was not able to be present; but he had the 
pleasure of hearing those who were present at them speak of the consulta¬ 
tions and exercises in which they engaged with great gratitude, lie would 
almost say, w ith great rapture. The Evangelical Alliance had, by the 
divine blessing, continued to prosper. Its membership had been much ex¬ 
tended both at home and abroad. It formed a bond of union and affection, 
-—not the only one he was ready to admit,—between evangelical Christians 
in widely different circumstances. It was also an instrument of united ac¬ 
tion. Committees bad been formed by it for investigating and reporting 
qn the present aspects of Infidelity, Popery, and Sabbath desecration; and 
niiich good would doubtless result from their inquiries. The monthly ma¬ 
gazine entitled lc Evangelical Christendom,** published by its secre¬ 
taries is a most interesting periodical; and it had done much to bring to 
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notice the faith ami patience of many of the disciples of the Lord placed 
in very trying circumstances, and procured for them, as for Dr. A- 
chilli imprisoned at Home, what is so much to he valued, the sympa¬ 
thy, prayers, and assistance of their fellow-believers* Christians in 
India could not look upon the proceedings of such a body as the 
Evangelical Alliance with indifference. In this presidency, an organi¬ 
zation had been formed in connexion with it, and another had been insti¬ 
tuted at Agra. Though the Western Indian organization had only been es¬ 
tablished in July last, it had been joined by considerable numbers of Chris¬ 
tian brethren,—one hundred and nine in all,—among whom are thirty-nine 
ministers of the Gospel, nine members of the covenanted Civil Service, 
eight members of the uncovenanted Civil Service, twenty-six Commission¬ 
ed Officers in the armies of Her Majesty and the Honorable Company,seven 
Doctors of medicine and surgeons, five professors and teachers of youth, se¬ 
ven merchants and bankers, while the rest belong to other branches of the 
community. This is an encouraging beginning; and the correspondence 
of the secretaries led them to believe that it is only a beginning,* The as¬ 
sociation, if of God, would prosper, and do much good, in the cultivation of 
a cathdlic spirit and in the promotion of united consultation and enlerprize 
in the work of the Lord in this great land, It had his best wishes, and 
prayers, and humble services. IHs respected colleague Mr. Allen, would 
bring to the notice of the meeting the interest felt in the Evangelical Alli¬ 
ance in America, some of the fathers of whose Churches he had had the 
pleasure of seeing in Britain when the Evangelical Alliance was formed. 


IV.—Basis of the Evangelical Alliance. 

The fohowing are the notes of an address by the Rev. James Glasgow, delivered at the 
meeting referred to in the preceding article. We regret that owing to a mishap whieli 
occurred to the papers of Lbe reporter, (he notes of the other addresses are not forth¬ 
coming- We shall be happy 1o publish them from the manuscripts of the speakers 
should any such cash. 

The Rev. James Glasgow, ofthe Irish Presbyterian Mission, KatiSwSr, 
said, I feel it a pleasure and a privilege to be present at a meeting such 
as this ; and to advocate the great cause of Christian brotherhood. And no 
portion of its advocacy could be more congenial to my mind than that 
which has been assigned me^ the suitableness of the basis of the Alliance. 
There have been many worldly alliances without fixed principles ; and 
many whose principles have been drawn from Ihe w isdom of men—not from 
the teaching of God. These are ever prone to go down and disappear in the 
whirlpools of political agitation. Not so the alliance of holy men upon 
holy principles. If this Alliance were indeed what some very absurdly sup¬ 
pose, an attempt to conjure up and establish a union which did not exist 
before, its being swamped by the worldly influences which often prevail 
* Since the Bombay meeting, twenty-nine new names have been enrolled in the list of 
members. 
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evpii in the church, would be a consequence most likely to occur. But our 
objeul is* to exhibit the union which exists ; and which has long existed 
among the people of God and which cannot be circumscribed, by any 
ecclesiastic or sectarian circles. We know with equal assurance that such 
union shall still exist; and consequently there is no reason to apprehend 
that Christians shall cease to exhibit it and work out its principles. Be¬ 
sides 7 though it bears anew name it is no new' tiling in the evangelical world. 
Had we not our Bible Societies before, composed of members of different 
churches 1 Had we not the London Missionary Society, the Tract Socle- 
ty, the Sunday School Society, the Scottish Missionary Society, and 
others based on the same catholic principle ? And all these joined not 
merely in the expression of a sentiment but in co operation in lh<^ several 
departments of evangelistic labor* These facts prove in opposition to an 
eminent divine, that the evangelical Alliance which is a concentration of the 
principles of all catholic unions, may—and we hope will—be not merely a 
theoretic but also a working union. It is when the watchmen arc engaged 
in publishing the good tidings, that the prophet describes them as enabled lo 
see eye to eye, and this again is assigned as a reason why they lift up the 
voice and sing together. 

Look now lor a little at the basis of the Alliance, and say, whether any 
better could have been devised. The number of propositk>ns might have 
been multiplied, and were it the creed of a church wtmld require to be so. 
But do you not believe that the man who sincerely believes and acts up to 
these propositions is a child of God, and an hoir of the purity, and happiness, 
^f the upper sanctuary 1 ? If so, then, upon what strange principle must, we 
refuse to own such a person as a brother 1 Is it opposed to any church 1 
It can only be opposed to a sectarian church. The Society makes no allu¬ 
sion to churches, neither approves nor condemns any of them. It only 
Regards individuals and alms at recognizing as brethren all w hom Christ has 
recognized. 

The first part of the basis of the Alliance is that we recognize the divine 
inspiration, authority, and sufficiency, of the Holy Scriptures. Here, while 
inspiration is asserted, no reference is made to controversies about favored 
inodes of it. Not is this done by blinking any part of the essential truth, 
f°r their authority and their are asserted. And why should men, 

thus united and owning the authority of God in His Word,stand aloof from 
one another*? Is it not a better and more blessed thing to be leagued in 
such a Society seeking the good of all men than in freemason, chartist, 
socialist, communist and such like Societies, cither not al all or very slight¬ 
ly recognizing even the existence of God, and making no provision for His 
worship, or the moral improvement of the world 1 Men thus banded with 
the law of the Most High as their guide, and the assured sanction of the 
Most High, need not be dismayed at any opposition of worldly sensual men 
on the one hand, nor of sectarian bigotry on the other. 

2. The right and duty of private judgment in the interpretation of 
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the Holy Scriptures. Our union asserts this beautiful principle so strong 
ly asserted by the first reformers. It is no combination of priestly igno¬ 
rance seeking to spread the shades of its own darkness over the minds 
of men; and to perpetuate the reign of darkness because itself loves 
not the light. We denounce no man; we judge no man. But we say, 
judge yourselves, and for yourselves Iks influenced not by the bugbear 
terrors of human opposition ; but by these principles so undeniably contain¬ 
ing only the essentials of the Christian faith and divested only of sectarian 
encrustations. 

3. The unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of Persons therein. Here 
is the basis of all religion. Why is this proposition not placed first 1 Be¬ 
cause tl^ugh the existence and unity of God are clearly written on the whole 
face of nature, yet men do not properly read and know them until they have 
first received the word of God as inspired, authoritative and sufficient, for 
man’s guidance in the way to final happiness ; and especially because the 
high doctrine of the Trinity, though it contains no difficulties which are not 
found as facts in creation, is so purely a doctrine of revelation, that its evi¬ 
dences are not annoqnced from any other source. I will occupy little time 
in showing the suitableness of both parts ofthis proposition. As the previous 
proposition goes to deny the character ot Christian to the advocates of Ho¬ 
man error, so does this to the advocates of Socinian and Arian, or self- 
styled Unitarian error. These by adding to and taking from and perverting 
the word of Jesus, denude themselves of the character of hi3 disciples. The 
proposition also lays a basis for some of those that follow, as of the incarna¬ 
tion, justification and sanctification ; for if we receive not the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we cannot receive that of the atonement. 

4. The next proposition is that of the depravity of human nature in con¬ 
sequence of the fall. This doctrine has been controverted ; but w ith how 
little reason. Some nominal Christians try to acquit the heathen of depra¬ 
vity ; but the heathen themselves admit it; and would be far from thanking 
their advocates for the defence. And what so clear a dictate of experience 
as this—every traveller and every historian is intentionally or unintentional¬ 
ly a witness to it. I need scarcely add that where the depravity of man is 
not seen, the necessity of a revelation and a Saviour cannot be clearly seen. 

5. The incarnation of the Son of God, His work of atonement for sin¬ 
ners of mankind; and his mediatorial intercession and reign. Here it must 
be felt that while truth—saving truth—is stated, controversy is avoided—for 
example, a particular mode of sonship, is neither affirmed nor denied ; a- 
tonement is affirmed regarding men without saying any thing of the extent 
of it, or whether its benefits reach any orders of being beyond the human 
family. Thus truth is affirmed but in a non-controversial form. 

6. The justification by faith alone is plainly and simply affirmed ; and 
thus no recognition is made of human righteousness. 

7. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and sanctification of 
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the sinner This is equivalent to Paul's statement* “By the grace of tSod 
] am what I am.” Ought we nut to feel it a privilege to be united on lire 
basis of principles bo obvious* that lo slate them is to recommend them 1 

S. The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the judg¬ 
ment of the world by Jesus Christ; with the eternal happiness of the right - 
eons, and the eternal punishment of the wicked. The hand that penned these 
words did not allow himself to unite either as a preiniilenarian, or a post- 
imllciiariau ; while I may ho permitted to say, that had he added one idea, it 
would have been universally admitted, viz., if with the eternal happiness of 
the righteous lie had added their eternal purity. 

9, find lastly the Divine institution of the Christian ministry and the 
obligation and perpetuity of Baptism and the Lord*s Supper, This may 
seem the most difficult proposition ; and I have heard of a learned friend 
making it a ground of withholding his name, in the supposition that it ex¬ 
cludes the society of Friends and that of Plymouth Brethren. It neither 
pronounces in favor of Episcopalians* Presbyterians, Congregationalists* nor 
FJymoulhisU. Some of these may hold views loo high and others Loo low 
respecting the ministry, but all deduce from scripture authority for a minis¬ 
try lodged in the hands either of persons appointed for life* or from time lo 
time appointed by the church. The question of the ordinances is a litllcs 
more difficult; hut the Alliance would neither attempt to force the ordin¬ 
ance on Friends of admitted piety, such as w ere J. J. G urney and Caroline 
Frey* so if persons such as these will exercise similar freedom, why should 
there be any bar to the AlUanctfl 


v. — Proposal of a Mission to the Banks of the In¬ 
pus in 1820 . 

We have published more than one proposal for a Christian mission to the 
banks of the Indus; but we confess that we have long been acquainted with 
one more striking and remarkable than any of their number. It bears Ihe 
date of 1S20, and is from the pen of the Rev. Dr. John Love, one of the 
founders of the London Missionary Society, and long the secretary of the 
GI as go w M is si on ary S ode Ly, i n eon n c xio n w ith which 1 1 w as publ ished. We 
transfer tho most important passages of it to our pages. 

*‘By a memorial presented at the general annual meeting of lhis Society, 
their attention was invited to a field of enter prize, the grandeur and impor¬ 
tance of which cannot be doubled; though its being rendered effectively 
practicable, must depend primarily on the counsel and will of Him ‘who 
giveth riot account of his mailers , 1 who openeth, and no man shullcth,* 
a &d sh title th, and none in heaven or earth has power to open; and subor- 
dinately on the determination and liberality of Christians in our district of 
this favoured land. 
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“I now proceed lo delineate a little more particularly that interesting 
portion of the dark places of the earth referred lo in the title of this Serious 
Ujdt; and which, if it shall obtain the concern and regard whereof it is wor¬ 
thy t from llioso to whom lids Call is addressed, may, hy the blessing of the 
Almighty become a permanent seat of successful Missionary enterprizo. 

€i Among the distant countries of the East, the kingdoms of Indostan 
shine with a pre-eminent lustre: both with regard to the extent, beauty, 
fertility, riches and variety of the territory, and as to the multitude of hu¬ 
man beings which replenish them. These lands for many ages past, have 
been from time lo time the scene of military and commercial enterprise and 
conflict. Under the sovereign direction of Divine Providence, they have 
in later times been brought into connexion with the commerce and power 
of our country. Successful Missions to the Heathen have for more than a 
hundred years attended the seats of European commerce in that country. 

“ But it has su happened that the parts of India which were earliest 
known to Europeans, and most contiguous to the other kingdoms of Asia, 
visited by them, have been little hitherto regarded, in the conveyance of 
Ihe blessings and riches of the everlasting gospel. While the joyful sound 
of salvation by ihe Son of God hath echoed from the shores of Coromandel 
to the banks of the great Ganges, the Indus, which gave name to the coun¬ 
try, has not been heard of, in this highest and most sacredly interesting 
connexion. 

" In the memorial, already mentioned, it has been proposed, to begin a 
series of Missionary attempts directed along the western shores of India 
toward the banks and neighbourhood of the Indus; which river performs a 
course from north to south of about 900 miles. 

“ The general importance, and extensive influence of Missionary stations 
and exertions in these parts of Western India, must be obvious to every 
one who considers the geography of that quarter of the world, 

“A favourable commencement, or starting point, in (his warfare of holy 
benevolence may bo found in the well known city Surat; where already 
are Missionaries under the care of the London Society. Northward from 
that city opens a tract of country, which commends itself to the compas¬ 
sionate zeal of Christian Missionaries, hy various affecting considerations. 

"Along fruitful plains, 'pleasant streams, and the shores of the vast 
ocean, many populous villages and some large cities, as Cambaya and 
A roe dab ad, and the whole extensive province of Guzerat, with others ad¬ 
joining, offer themselves to the inquiry of Missionaries, occupied in the 
work of that c Son of Man who came from heaven to earth lo seek and lo 
save that which was losttill at length the great stream of the Indus 
appears, with the large city Taltanear its discharge into the ocean, 

“ These groups and crowds of men, besides the general evils of guilt and 
depravity derived from the first Adam, are still farther entangled in the 
snare of the devil by the old inventions of Hindu heathenism and by the 
mischievous delusions of Mahomed an ism. How affecting is the degree of 
their miserable estrangement from God, and from righteousness, which is 
disclosed by this fact, that, to the extent of several thousands every year, 
female infants were barbarously murdered by their pa rents in these quarters; 
till, by the humane interference of some agents of the British Government 
at Bombay, a few years ago, the horrible practice was in some places laid 
aside t Pitiable indeed, must be the condition of those who rest satisfied 
with a religion which permits human beings in such lamentable forms to 
gratify the malice of the devil, ( and to be taken captive by him at his 
will.’f The authentic proofs of this fact appear in the Researches of the 
late excellent Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
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"■It is inanifcst, however, by this very narration, that these people, wild 
and deluded as they have lieen, are yet susceptible of being impressed by 
the dictates of justice and humanity, tv hen wisely and zealously enforced 
on them. 

'* it is still farther to be noticed that the existence of two distinct, and in 
some points opposite, systems of religious delusion among them is favoura¬ 
ble to the efforts of Christian teachers, in as much as these false systems 
mutually check and control one another* and consequently produce a degree 
of practical toleration, 

14 How rich would be the prize obtained by those Missionaries who in the 
hand of the exalted and mighty Saviour, should gather into his fold n few 
individuals, perhaps some assemblies of living converts, in that crowded, 
yet dreary region! This would lie, at the same time, the opening of a new 
gate of access to other crowds and nations of the perishing ; even lo 1 he 
darkest and most extensive assemblages of sinners that exist on the face of 
Ihe earth, in Russia, Tarlary, China, and Arabia, 

** These and other remarks, respecting this proposed field of a new 
Mission, being detailed at some length in the memorial already mentioned, 
are only briefly touched on in this Call. 

" One very solemn event, however, of laic occurrence, must not he pass¬ 
ed over. After tins call was almost fully prepared, l was in no small 
degree stunned by the information conveyed in last November, that in a 
part of this Missionary field, (viz. in the province of Cutch) a tremen¬ 
dous earthquake had taken place, connected with the destruction of two 
or three thousand of the poor people. This calamity unknown in India 
for ages, so far as my knowledge extends, at first view seemed to wear a 
frowning aspect toward this Missionary design On more mature reflection, 
however, it has appeared in a different light, as powerfully stimulating to 
prompt activity, while wc see in this affecting event, that unreconciled sin^ 
ners f are indeed set on slippery placesas tending to unhinge the minds 
of those in that quarter from their former dead security, and as putting 
fresh arguments into the mouths of Missionaries who may endeavour to 
warn them to flee from the wrath to come, and to turn to the stronghold 
of salvation as uncovered by the everlasting gospel. Let no Christian there¬ 
fore dally, or speculate in a trifling manner, on subjects so inexpressibly 
momentous. 11 

The destitution of the districts which form the special subjects of Dr. 
Rove's appeal, and their hopefulness from the systems of false religion pre¬ 
vailing within their borders, mutually checking and eontroling one another, 
are the same at present as when Dr. Love wrote. Their claims have been 
greatly enhanced by the extension to them of Ihe British sovereignty. 
Now J more than ever, wc ought to enter into the solemn spirit of his eon - 
eluding appeal in their behalf. 

Christian brethren, 1 may now say a specific land of darkness, and of 
the horrors of spiritual death, is before you. On behalf of llic glory of the 
God of heaven, and on behalf of degraded perishing human nature, I lilt 
up an earnest though feeble cry, 4 Men of Israel, help.* Take, I beseech 
you, a serious look of the condition of these tribes of the human family. 

" Behold an extensive part of the fair domains of the Creator and Lord 
uf this earth, where no pure tribute of glory and praise is rendered to his 
holy name; where his manifold majestic operations in nature and providence 
pass on uncelebrated. Think of a vast territory of earth, where crowds 
°f immortal spirits exist, but not one spiritual worshipper, or living witness 
°f the infinite perfections of Him who is invisible, Not a single really 
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holy thought, word, or action all over these wide extended regions. What 
a tremendous blank and void in each individual soul, and in the whole land ! 

“The spectacle is dreary and oppressive ; yet it is instructive and 
awakening. Let our thoughts return to it again and again. And while we 
deeply reverence the mysterious sovereignty and dreadful justice of the 
Most High, let us seek to approach to that travailing in birth in our very 
souls, in behalf of such a county which becomes I ho living disciples of 
Him, who on the cross endured such travail of soul for the unworthy and 
perishing. 1 * 

“ Where alienation from the true God, the God of holiness and love, 
reigns universally in its mildest conceivable form, there Uhe foundations 
of the earth must be out of course there the ties of humanity, justice, 
social union and order must be dreadfully relaxed. Without considering 
minutely the history and circumstances of any particular heathenish assem¬ 
blage, we know even before hand what must be the state of morals and of 
general conduct, 

“Where, as in the countries under present consideration, there is no 
powerful deep-felt knowledge of the true Creatqj^ Lord, and Lawgiver of 
the universe; and where his great salvation and purifying grace are not 
experienced, there will the heart of man continue corrupt, * deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked. J J The heart will lie open to the 
abominable impostures of false religion, and the fruits will appear by glar¬ 
ing violations of the plain dictates of natural conscience, 

“ We deny not that many superficial amiable qualities, and comparatively 
respectable characters, may perhaps be found in these desolate regions; 
such as might put to sharae many nominal pretenders to Christianity ; but 
they have fW ages departed from the living God, and surrendered them¬ 
selves to the dominion of vile superstition, and imposture. 

“We will admit that cases may occur, among such a people, of a sharp 
and serious struggle of conscience; its deadly wounds may be bitterly felt 
and there may be a selfish confused cry for deliverance from the load of 
guilt and depravity. But in that 1 Gilead there is not the true balin’ for 
a wounded spirit; the true Physician is not there known.§ 

“We know, from authentic information, that, all the religion and mor¬ 
ality of these countries had not, a Tew years hack, energy enough to prevent 
the horrible crime of the murder of thousands- of female infants, by their 
parents, till the practice was borne down by the efforts of some humane, 
and we presume pious, agents of the British government. The fact of the 
cruel burning of widows is notorious. 

“ Looking at the outcast spiritual condition of a great range of countries, 
can we think without concern of myriads of children and young people com¬ 
ing forward to act for eternity, and other myriads constantly passing into 
that eternity. Prospects gratifying to the proud malice of infernal spirits, 
but heart-piercing to the true disciples of the cross of Jesus. 

“Ahl what a plunge was that! what a shriek, what a howling! The 
sinking of a lost soul into the damnation of hell! Alas, alas, how often 
repeated, all over these lands of darkness and anguish! 

“ Go to your closets, ye friends of the Saviour and of fallen perishing 
man; mourn, and cry, and make supplication. And forget not the solemn 
admonition, (Prov. xxiv.) f If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn 
unto death, and those that are ready to be slain. If thou sayest, Behold we 
knew it not; Doth not he that ponderelh the heart consider it ! and he 
that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know It! and shall not he render to 
evaiy man according to his works!’ 
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“Bui, ‘there is hone in Israel concerning lids thing/* The vo*ce of 
Him who 4 quickens the dead, and calls the things winch he not, 3 sounds 
Irom on high, in connexion with the sulTcrings and exalted slate of the glo¬ 
rious Saviour, That voice addresses itself to the Christian church in such 
terms as these* ‘Arise, shine, for thy light is conic, and the glory of 
Jehovah is risen upon thee—The Gentiles shall conic to thy light, and 
kings to lhe brightness of thy rising.—Lift up thine eyes round about and 
see, all they gal her themselves together, they come to thee—the forces of 
the Gentiles shall come to thee,—Who are these that tty as a cloud, and 
as the doves to their windows T Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, and be glad 
with her, all ye that love her, rejoice with joy with her all ye that mourn 
for her, &c, &c/t 

“ Conic, iny dear Christian friends, let ns not indulge hopeless grief, lei 
us mingle faith with the mighty word of promise: Ictus cherish ihc hope 
which it inspires. Let us rouse and animate each other, by a humble an¬ 
ticipation of the blessed efleets of a successful Mission sent i'orlfi to such 
a country as we have been mourning over, 

“ See the fair dawning of g new creation on these once gloomy plains and 
mountains. It belongs not to us, indeed, to ascertain the times and circum¬ 
stances, of the operations of him, whose sovereignty and wisdom arc truly 
infinite ; but ho hath shewed us in his word and by experience* the great 
lines of his gracious projected w ork. 

"Dark and trying indeed, for a time, may be the commencement of this 
work of faithful Missionaries 3 set down by Providence in such a field of 
labour and of conflict. Difficulties may be many, and to human view 
insuperable. But through faith they shall at length in the high spiritual 
sense, ‘ subdue kingdoms, work righteousness, obtain promises, stop the 
mouths oi lions, quench the violence of fire, out of weakness become strong, 
turn to Bight the armies of the aliens, 3 }; And how sweet shall he the first 
clear opening of the great change, in the hearts, even of a few individuals ; 
some perhaps formerly notorious for profligate wickedness, others wrapt up 
in the strong delusions of self-righteous superstition; some in the simplicity 
and folly of early youth, others long hardened in carnality and sin, and 
stooping over the grave, and over hell; some rising from the dregs and 
refuse of society, others pulled down from l ho fantastic loftiness of riches, 
dignity and power.§ How glorious the darling forth of the beams o! the 
inimitable excellencies of the invisible God, reviving his lung forgotten 
rights atul claims, and raising, as from the grave, the antiquated statutes 
°f his pure and righteous law. How interesting the trembling inquiries, and 
the solemn cry of conscious guilt, and of the fears of an eternity of Divine 
wrath. How powerful and heavenly the display of the love, merit and 
riches* of the cross of an incarnate God; the cheering sense of forgiveness and 
peace with God, the experience of Lhc liberty and vigour of the recovered 
miago of Divine holiness. How ardent and transporting the first blooming 
prospects of the true heaven, in the view of Heathen Converts, I low 
sweet the communion of love, perfuming with its joyful odours I he first 
meeting of souls rescued from Mich depths of Satan, and beginning to breathe 
together th e air of the heavenly paradise, and lo anticipate an eternal union 
j n the heaven of heavens. ‘ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and the young lion and 
Jhc falling together, and a little child shall lead thcm. 3 f| Into these things, 
however mean in the eyes of many Christians, falsely so called, Mho an* 
gets of heaven desire to look. 3 !! 

M Hzja* r £. t 1 ;r- l>f, hvi. | Hc!>. xi, 33, 34. § Jam, u 9, 10, 

LI Isa. si. f Luke. iv. 10; I Pei. i. 12 , Rev, vi. 2. 
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“But let some seraphic flaming tongue trace the more general overspread¬ 
ing progress of such a work of salvation, through the great mass of such a 
people, advancing either with majestic sound like thunder , or with secret 
sweet energy, like the gentle effusion of dew from the womb of Ike morn¬ 
ing* c He shall go forth conquering and to conquer—a nation shall Ire 
l>orn at once/* For the sake of such things, is it not, my brethren, 
worth while for Missionaries, armed from the magazines of grace with wis¬ 
dom, zeal, benevolence, and fortitude, to go to the ends of the earth, 
to face all dangers, ami amidst all labours and sufferings, Mo endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ HI And is it not worthwhile 
for you at home to bear them on your 1 marts, to follow them in your affec¬ 
tionate desires, to encourage and sustain them* to mingle your tears with 
their sorrows and anxieties, and your joys with their songs of praise and 
triumph! 

" Approaching the conclusion of this Address, I cannot pass over one 
important consideration, namely, the happy return, or, as it may be called 
the recoil homew ard, to such a Mission, rendered prosperous by Lhe favour 
of the Almighty* 

“ £ The liberal soul shall be made fat: and he that watereth shall, 
he watered also himself/ * Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob¬ 
tain mercy/ E If thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, and sal is fy 
the afflicted soul, tben.shali thy light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness 
be as the noon day. And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and satisfy 
thy soul in drought, and make fat thy bones: and thou shalt be like a 
watered garden, and like a spring of water whose waters fail not. And 
they that shall be of thee, shall build the old waste plates; thou shalt raise 
up Lhe foundation of many generations: ami thou shall lie called, The 
Repairer of the breach, The Restorer of paths to dwell in/ J 

£t Sweet is the sound of these divine words of grace. Some of them refer, 
indeed, immediately to compassion and bounty, respecting the temporal 
wants and sufferings of others. But if Cod condescends to honour such 
compassion and bounty, how much more will he do so in thS case of com¬ 
passion exercised in the highest concerns of men for eternity. Here we 
come to view the generous zeal and kindness which 1 have been inculcating, 
in a connexion high and weighty indeed. We abhor all the presumptuous 
ideas of human merit; and we must also maintain the purity of what is done 
for the heathen from every taint of sordid selfishness. Yet we are invited 
to take encouragement, in such work, from the wise arrangements and 
rich recompense of grace. 

"If we suppose the existence of a prosperous Mission to the heathen, 
connected particularly with this part of our country, what a blessed com¬ 
merce must be the result, in prayer, in thanksgiving, in endeared Christian 
affection. In the natural order of tilings such appearances have a tendency 
to give new enlivening and animation to religious concern and activity at 
home; and they furnish new arguments in pleading against the langour/hy- 
pocrisy, and wickedness which, to so great an extent prevail among us. 
And the promises and calls of grace encourage us to hope, in connexion 
with such endeavours, for the more abundant pouring out of that Spirit 
from on high, whose mighty operations are so necessary to awaken and save 
multitudes of souls, that are now perishing under an insipid form of the 
gospel, or at a chosen distance even from that form, ' Provo me now,* 
sftith the God of infinite grace, * if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not he room enough 
to receive it/§ 

" Ixvi. K. \ 2 Tim- ii. 3. 

1 Piov* C M>. —Malth. v. Ivtii- 10, II, 12. ^ Mat iii. 10. 
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These arc Ike gram! ami solemn considerations and motives by which the 
friends mid supporter of Christian miss inns should ever be actuated. 

A proposal has lately been made to form a mission in Sindh by some 
zealous friends of the Redeemer's cause in that province. We cordially 
wish that the great object which they have in view may be speedily realiz¬ 
ed* Of the moral prospects of the province, some account will doubtless be 
published by Dr* Wilson, should he be spared to return from hits present 
tour within its borders. 

January 1850. 


VI.— Relief of Ireland* 

TO THE EDITOR or THE ORIENTAL CHRISTIAN' SPECTATOR, 

Puna, Feb. 22nd, 1850. 

It tv* ajvh dear Sir, —The famines which affected Ireland, during the 
terrible winters of 1846—47, and the very severe distress which has ensued 
among the landed proprietors and the protestaut clergy, are circumstances 
fully known to yourself and many of your readers. Nor is it necessary that 
I should stop here to notice the reckless slanders which have disgraced 
a large portion of the English press—with the object of poisoning the En- 
lish mind with the persuasion that the starvation of the Irish peasantry, 
and the bankruptcy of the Irish landlords are the natural consequences of the 

indolence of the one class and the grasping cupidity of the other,--That 

the well-written slanders of the Times newspaper greatly tended to 
lessen English benevolence towards Ireland, is unhappily loo true : never¬ 
theless the charity of English Christians towards our unhappy country has 
never failed, and continual supplies for the wants of our poor-peasants and 
Clergy have flow-ed unsolicited, from Christian friends and brethren in this 
Presidency—some of wdiich I have been permitted to forward to friends in 
Ireland, through whom they have been distributed to those most in need. 

The accompanying Copies of five letters from Irish Clergymen acknow¬ 
ledge remittances thus made from Bombay : the two first are from a Cler¬ 
gy mar^ whose brother, a physician, left a family in much distress—wholly 
unprovided for. The third letter is from the rector ofthe parish of Dingle 
hi the County of Kerry—where there is a large colony of converts from 
Popery, who have had much destitution and much persecution to contend 
with. The fourth is from the exemplary minister of a remote parish in the 
country of Cork; the fifth is from the minister of Achili, an island on the 
'vest coast of Ireland, where a Protestant colony has been established and 
has remarkably thriven in spite of the keenest persecution. 

My object in requesting you to insert these letters in your Spectator, is 
lhal they who have thus contributed tn the temporal and spiritual ivants of 
their afflicted brethren in Ireland—may know the manner in which their 
money has been expended. May the blessing of Him **' who maketh rich. 
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ami oddelh no Morrow” with it^ attend those who have contributed to allevi¬ 
ate the calamities of J i eland. 

I am dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

E. H, TowNSExn. 

No. I. My i>EAii Madam, —I have hoen so exceedingly engaged in 
making preparations for an extensive tour in aid of (lie Irish Society (hat I 
have little lime to thank you and your kind niece for her gift In aid of the 
orphans of my lamented brother Dr. M. Indeed, if time were amply at my 
command, I could not express my feelings of gratitude, hut I can thank my 
good master for pulling tins earnest care into your hearts, and I can pray 
for IIis rich blessing upon you, (his is my duty and my high privilege. ]( 
was very painful to me, I confess, when I found that my good friend lire 
Ilev, I)r. T. had inserted my letter in the "Heconl,” for both my dear de¬ 
parted brother and myself were ever impressed with the Apostle's rule, “If 
any man will not iworA;, neither let him eat,” But under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of the case, there was no alternative, and "my sorrow has been 
turned into joy,” by the many siveet letters received breathing nut only (he 
very essence ofhcavenly benevolence but also such a spirit of prayer, so 
that iny poor brother G. and myself have been quite astonished as well as 
delighted, and while we thank God for this wonderful interposition of IIis 
mercy in aid of our beloved relatives, we lake courage lo go on our Chris¬ 
tian way rejoicing. I mn sure that you will lie glad to hear that already one 
half of the requisite fund has been placed in my hands, and that in so short 
a lime that I can only ascribe to Almighty God the success, which in such 
a season of poverty and severe distress is truly astonishing. My poor bro¬ 
ther Dr. M. was exceedingly charitable. I have known him lo give his 
own clothes oIf bis back lo his poor patients when be found them religious. 
I never shall forget one day when lie was going by invitation to dine with a 
very wealthy hypochondriac, as he stopped at my house on his w ay and beard 
of the sudden and critical illness of a poor Christian woman, he instantly 
sent an apology to his wealthy patient and passed the whole evening in at 
tending the poor woman. I have heard of many patients who under his 
care for the first time took pleasure in reading the Bible, which he always 
read to them after prescribing for them. 11 is last net was to take one of 
these dear orphans to his bedside and ask her to sing a hymn for him, and 
taking the child in bis arms he breathed his last so peacefully that sonic 
lime elapsed before his death was known, (he child fancying that he slept. 
Again earnestly praying that you and yours may be blessed in and for your 
deed in making tlic heart of the orphans and widow to sing for joy, 

I remain yoiir’s most gratefully m Christ Jesus, 

D, M. 

No. 2, My okaT4 Madam,— Having finished a very laborious tour in 
aid of the London Auxiliary Irish Society, I am at length aide to write to 
you for the purpose of acknowledging most gratefully your niece's donation, 
as from “ a friend in Bombay” in aid of the orphans Af my lamented bro¬ 
ther Dr. M. It was villi the most painful reluctance and entirely from a 
sense of duty towards the poor orphans and towards my beloved brother, 
whose life I saw to be in danger if still placed under such a burden of care 
that I made my appeal to Christian benevolence. You can judge to what 
straits I was myself driven when I loll you that about six months ago Uic 
wealthiest, heretofore, gentleman in my parish who used lo act as Treasurer 
of our Scriptural schools, and often in had years advanced large sums lo 
support it, called upon me to say that the Vicar of the Parish was (he pro¬ 
per person to undertake the responsibility, that he not only could no longci 
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Act as Treasurer hut should also withdraw Ilia three subscriptions which his 
family used lo give, because out of £ l^OOh due by defaulting tenants dur¬ 
ing llie last two years only £ 10 had been paid, and this gentleman knew 
that my income as Vi car was only half what l received as curate, so long 
as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners dispute my claim lo2|3ds of the income* 
In faith and hope I undertook this burden, and the Lord has enabled me 
ever since to supply oOProtestants and 120 Roman Catholic children with 
what Ireland wants above alt things, that spiritual knowledge 4e which is able 
to make them wise unto salvation through f'ailli which is in Christ Jesus 3J 
Rut I only mention the fact tn show my perplexity and trouble when I made 
the appeal for my poor Brother's orphans. li Then I called upon the name 
of the Lord and Ho heard me.' 1 My brother C. and my only sister who l-t 
a very devoted Christian and myself, agreed, though far removed from one 
another, to meet every day at noon before llic throne of Grace tu ask in 
faith a blessing upon my efforts to raise the large sum needed for The com¬ 
fortable provision of the orphans. Blessed be God our united prayers have 
been answered, and in less "than one month nearly *L 500 have been 
contributed and of the remaining £ 51) the medical benevolent So¬ 
ciety oT Dublin* has supplied £ 55, and perhaps while I write., the 
rest is being forwarded to me. It is my intention when the affair is com¬ 
pleted, and the collection made up to supply not only to my brother and 
sister, but to the widow and each of the orphans a list of the names of our 
benefactors in order that we should repay them in the only way we can bv 
fervently supplicating the Father of the fatherless lo bestow' upon them 
every needful blessing in time and for eternity, through the Son o! His lo\o. 
This is our privilege. O what a privilege l how rich! how noble l we have 
an Advocate with the Father* He ever liveth to make intercession for us 
Those who are led by the spirit of Christ, delight in being able in that poor 
and humble condition to enter in n mend lire into the oilive which he now, as 
intercessor and sole mediator, fulfils in the economy of grace. We are as¬ 
sured that “whatever wc shall ask in His name that He will do, that llie 
Father may he glorified in the Son. 1J Believe me that neither yourself, nor 
Mrs.—, her children and her absent husband shall be forgoUcn in our pe¬ 
titions, and God grant that we may all meet together in the great day at the 
fright hand of our Judge, acknowledging the power of believing prayer of¬ 
fered in Christ's nil prevailing name for one another. 

D. M. 

Ballyjamesduffj 19th Kept * 1849. 

No. 3. Dear Madam,—Y our kind le.'ter of the 12th, with its very ac¬ 
ceptable enclosure of jS 10 has followed me here from Dingle. Nothing 
could ho more opportune, for as you will a e from the enclosed our funds 
*ro not only quite exhausted, but we arc in debt so deeply that payments of 
agents, and even of the lalmurcrs have been suspended for the last fort - 
tiJghb I have not lost a moment in despatching your friend's most munifi¬ 
cent donations to our Secretary Mr Gayer, which will 1 am sure cheer hk 
drooping spirits as they have mine. How kind it is of your friends to think 
of the poor converts of Dingle even in India. May He, in whose cause they 
take so much interest and exercise so much self-denial, cover their heads 
In the day of battle, and bring them home in safety to their native laud, 
I have been at Dingle last week, and am happy to say that every thing is 
going on very favorably there as far us the spiritual interests of the Mis¬ 
sion are concerned. I have been obliged to return for a few days to this 
fray former Parish, where I ministered for eleven years, and where the Lord 
has many of his own dear children. 1 inusL, however, bid them farewell in a 
few days, and return to take permanent charge of the most interesting field 
of labour lo which I am called. 5 ' 
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Golden Glcbe-Crookhaven, 23d Oct. lS4lb 

No. 4. My pear Madam,—Y our often repeated kindness to the poor 
of this place, induces me to ask your favorable consideration of the follow¬ 
ing ease*—You know, I believe, that l am about building a Glebe House to 
be attached to the poor man’s Church. The funds I have had, and have on 
hand, arc barely sufficient to pay the Masons and Carpenters, and get 
lirne, slate, timber, Ike.but for the various expenses of fencing, tending, 
procuring stones, gravel, &e. fee., I have not sufficient funds. If I could 
employ some distressed families from this time until the commencement of 
spring when again the crops will begin to be cultivated, it would both ef¬ 
fect the object I have in view of completing the Parsonage, and also of 
keeping thtvi alive without the moral (as well as physical) contagion of the 
Poor house, where popery reigns triumphant—or, on the other hand of 
ruining lliem by gratuitous relief. There were nine families dispossessed 
of (heir Utile tenements last year, while others (who are papists) who owed 
as much were Left in possession. Besides thE above, seven other families 
must die or go to the Poor house—they are then lost to us for ever. The 
above are the remnant left us after the harassing years that arc passed, who 
have been unable to lift up their heads after Lhc storm. Most of the rest of 
my Parishioners will be able to struggle on, and I hope to rejoice in their 
humble independence once again. The Lord has given us so excellent a 
harvest that the vast majority will have enough at least to eal. iS 

W, A. F. 

Add IT Newport, Mayo. 

No. 5, Dear Madam, — I beg to return you my grateful thanks for the 
sum of five pounds you have kindly sent me to help forward the building 
of my Church—the fir&t Parish Church ever creeled in this poor benefice. 
I am sure it will a (Ford your good friends in India much pleasure to assist 
in so interesting a work—14 years ago there were not 12 Protestants, and 
no means of grace whatever m this Parish —now we have 33 schools, about 
1,800 children receiving scriptural education, and d places of worship. The 
congregation for whose special benefit the Parish Church is being erected, 
consists of about 120 respectable persons, all, except a very few, converts 
from Romanism* They meet now in a miserably cold and damp room, 
without seats lo accommodate more than one half, and they arc therefore 
obliged to stand throughout the whole of Divine Service. The building of 
the Church is a Hording temporal relief in the employment of many poor 
persons* Protestant and Roman Catholic, and never did they need relief 
more than they do at present. 1 am personally responsible for a large sum 
still not collected, hut my humble trust is that God will be graciously 
pleased to give me what is required in His own good time.- My income is 
small, but His goodness is great* May God bless you and all those whose 
hearts are opened to send lo iny unhappy countrymen the knowledge of 
that which can alone make them free, 

I am, dear Madam, yours gratefully in Christ. 

A. H. S, 


VII.—Tub Gorham Cask* 

to the Knrroii of the Orientai. Christian spectator. 

My dear Sir, —I have no purpose, as ibe heading of my paper may 
lead you to apprehend, to inflict upon your readers a controversial article 
upon the great question—truly the experimentum cruds of (he Reformed 
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Church in England—which now occupies so large a share of public interest. 
Should you, however, be able la give a place in your next Spectator to the 
two accompanying papers, the perusal of them will, I am confident, afford 
considerable satisfaction to many of your readers. The first may be of 
use, more especially to the evangelical members of the Church of England, 
in vindicating modem advocacy of the <e conditional and expectative” charac¬ 
ter of their Church's declarations cm the subject of baptism from tba 
charges (so unscrupulously alleged) of novelty, and non-natural , expedi¬ 
ency-serving, interpretation. Such brethren may also be glad to read the 
following remarkable testimony to the above view, as that of the great 
Doctors of the Church, in King James's lime and earlier which I have not 
seen referred to by any of the learned Counsel who have argued the case 
so elaborately. It is contained in a letter from Dr. Ward, who was one of 
of the Dort Divines (not Seth Ward), to Archbishop Usher, in tan ’s Life 
of Usher. Ward hi ms el fig an opponent of the evangelical view, contending 
for the remission of original sin in Baptism, &c. See* Usher and Bedell 
favour the conditional view. Ward's testimony, therefore, as of an ad¬ 
versary, is the more important, to a prevalent agreement in those times 
in a view scouted in these as contrary to Church-Orthodoxy, 1 know, 11 
writes Ward to Usher, “ moat of our Divines do make the principal cud and 
effect of all sacraments to be assignations, and all sacraments to be merely 
obsipiatvry signs ; and consequently that ablution of infants from original 
sin is only conditional and expectative 7 of which they have no benefit till they 
brieve and repent.*' (Letter 160.) 

The second enclosure of which I solicit admission into your journal,— 
the letter of Mr. Bickerstclh,—will be found interesting, as he may be re¬ 
garded as speaking in the nmne o/thc great Innly of the Evangelical Clergy, 
and so declaring their united sentiments, May the Great Head of the 
Church control and sanctify our perplexities 1 may He enable us to wel¬ 
come the progress of Truth through whatever difficulties, and at whatever 
cost! 

I am yours affectionately in the Lord, 

29lh January, 1850. G, L. F 

Extract from the Charge of the Archbishop of York. 

" As to the effect of adult baptism, there is little or no dispute among 
rational men. But the question of the effects of infant baptism seems des¬ 
tined to interminable discussion, if has been proved, however, we think, 
beyond contradict ion,* or doubt, that mir lie formers, almost nil bout ex 
caption, both in the reign of King Edward VI., and especially in the reign 
°l Queen Elizabeth, held anil advocated wlial are now usually called the pe 
foliar doctrines of Calvin as to Election, and Predestination, and Final 
Perseverance. Hence* they thought that spiritual regeneration in baptism 
could outy result in the case of Lhose who had been from all eternity elected 
to everlasting life by the free and sovereign grace of God. That all the 
baptized should L*e spiritually regenerate, was in their view utterly impos 

“ Wee ili.it Efsimurl and masterly work, “ The Doctrine of ihe Church of England as ii- 
tlrie effect® of infant Ikiiiitsin/ 1 \>y ibe ltev. W. Goode, M. A.. F. S. A. London, tBtP. 
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sible; and therefore they could not intend* in the formularies they drew tip* 
to require or to express such a belief, unless wc unfairly attribute to them 
that shameless effrontery* that gross and scandalous dishonesty T which to 
the reproach of our times* has been openly avowed by some* that men may 
teach what they do not believe, and that they may believe what is contrary 
to the if- teaching. With the knowledge of this historical fact before us* wo 
cannot insist on it as a ruled doctrine of our Church that all baptized 
children are* as such* Spiritmdly regenerate; for such was not the doctrine 
of our Reformers themselves. Nor is such doctrine laid down in the 
Thirty-nine A r Lie 1 es. A nd tl iose ve ry e x p re s sio ns in o u r h apt ism al s erv i ce * 
which have been interpreted in modern times as exclusively admitting the 
sense of the universal regeneration of ini ants in baptism, are borrowed 
from a service (*< *♦ drawn up by Martin Bucer in lol2V + in which the 
well-known sentiments of the author forbid any doubt as 1o the sense in 
which (he language there adopted was used, and show that the words were, 
intended to express only the feelings of hope and charity 

The Reverend Edward Blckerstcth’s Letter to the Standard. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE STANDARD. 

Sin,—It being expected that the very important, ecclesiastical cause be¬ 
fore the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council will commence on tho 
11th of December, 1 am anxious, through your journal* to call the attention 
of my brethren in the Church to the vast importance of the subject. 

It is a subject which hag many ramifications on which 1 cannot cuter ; 
bul if the decision of the Court ol Arches should unhappily be confirmed, it 
must give an advantage to Romish principles in the in evitable struggle 
between Homan and Protestant principles in our Church, 

The Homan Catholic principle* defined by the Council of Trent against 
the Protestants, is*— 11 Whosoever shall aflirm that grace is not conferred 
by those Sacraments of the new law ((hat of Papal Sacraments* including 
Baptism) by their own power (ex opere operato) f hut that faith in the Di¬ 
vine promise is all that is necessary to obtain grace* let him he accursed/* 
The Bishop of Exeter puta forth his own view on the efleets of baptism* 
as identical with the Church of Rome. Sir IT J. Fust allows that it ap¬ 
pears to approximate to the Roman Catholic doctrine oftheopujr operafum. 
Our Reformers most explicitly objected to this Roman Cal hoi ic principle, 
by express words in the Articles of 1552, condemning the ex opera operato 
as a word strange, unknown to Holy Scripture,.and engendering no godly* 
but a worldly sense* and positively asserting, that in such only as worthily 
receive the same have the Sacraments a w holesome effect or operation. 
The way in which this worthy receiving has been harmonised with the 
Baptismal Thanksgiving—“ That it has pleased God to regenerate with his 
Holy Spirit/ 1 is in adults universally held to he* by supposing the reality of 
their faith* ami in infants, either by unconditional ecclesiastical regenera¬ 
tion* or by the same supposition of sincere ultimate faith and repentance as 
in the case of adults* l he hope concerning (hem res Ling on the promises 
mads to the children of believers. 

But* while baptism has its real benefit for all who receive it worthily, we 
have to take special heed 1o preserve the purity of the saving truth of the 
Gospel* and no doctrine nf the Holy Scriptures is more essential or vital 
than the new birth by the Spirit of God. This new birth is a blessing 
which is known by its invariable effects—believing in Christ* ofercoming 
the world, not committing sin* and loving the brethren. To identify this in 
all eases with baptism, is (o flatter tbe sinner* deaden the conscience* and 
delude the soub It is the gram! error of the perilous times ol the last days, 
to possess the form of godliness and deny the power* aud from such we are 
ta turn away. Let Sir H. J. FusFs decision be confirmed, and a new lest 
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of doctrine fhis interpretation) is introduced* Our beloved Church is 
placed in this false position : an inference will seem to be forced on the Bap¬ 
tismal Service, foreign from the views nftts compilers, and so as to impose 
a doctrine contrary to all obvious facts in the lives of the majority of the 
baptised, contrary to the plain Word of God* and contrary to the Articles 
■of our Church. What faithful minister but will testify against such a false 
position 1 

It will also give power to those in our parishes who hate the truth, to 
bring before the courts every minister prilling the absolute necessity of 
this essential change for Ihe salvation of the wicked, though baptised, 

I have mentioned these things , to show to those who may not have been 
alive to it, the import mice of the metier to be decided* and in the hope that 
very fervent prayers may be called forth that the decision may he such as 
to establish scriptural truth, and strengthen, not overthrow, that noble tes¬ 
timony to evangelical Protestant doctrine contained in our Thirty ^nine 
Articles—next to the Holy Scriptures the true test of sound doctrine in 
tmr Church* My hope is that God.may yet be gracious urtlo us and deliver 
our Church* 

I would add, that should the desision lie adverse, my advice, as that of 
an elder brother, is, leL no minister or layman secede frojn our Church at 
present, but rather remain in it, and help faith]ul men in it, while there is 
any hone of remedying so great an evil in their struggle to withstand error 
and uphold the true faith of Christ in our Church. 

Many available methods will still be open for setting aside such a deci¬ 
sion. All the highest ebil and ecclesiastical authorities of our country 
should be applied to before we weaken our Church, the great witness for, 
and the great defender of, evangelical faith in the world, by leaving it, and 
before vve allow it to be marred first* and then rent in pieces hy*a Roman 
construction put on mir Liturgy, contrary to the known sentiments of our 
Reformers* I am faith fully yours, 

E* Bick£H5Teth. 

Watt on Rectory, Herts, Dec. A 

P. 5 —I observe, that in Dr* Adihims's Speech before the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of H, M. Privy Council, the authority of Dr. Samuel Ward is 
claimed, and properly, on the opus operatum side ; but his admission as to 
the prevalence of the evangelical view, which I have cited -above, ii left un¬ 
noticed. 

The same learned Counsel has ventured to affirm, that “for the first 
1500 years from the first institution of Christianity,—from Iremeus down to 
the Reformation,—baptism and regeneration were regarded as convertible 
terms. This is not true, Clement of Alexandria, it is well known, uses 
the term Regeneration (TfuliffSiteaUt) three or four limes in ilia scriptural 
sense of u era vole*, as implying a thorough change of heart and life, distinct 
from baptism, and without any reference In that emblematic rite* Tims he 
fiays, speaking of a professed Christian woman, ,f She who has repented, 
Wing as it were born again by conversion of life, has regeneration of life 
(jwlvffsvtvla £aj ijs) again, he declares, according to the Scripture (I. 
Pet* L 23.) that tbe word is the instrument of regeneration.—(See Bp, 
Kaye's Account ^elc., Chap* xi ) 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

L Tiie Established Assembly’s Institftion. 

The annual examination of (he institution of the General Assembly af. 
Jhe Church of Scotland took place on Tuesday ihc 29th ult., and was very 
creditable to all concerned, Th^attendance is al present larger than at 
any previous period; being Christians (chiefly Portuguese) S7, Hindus 
248, Pars is 29, Mohammedans 31,—total 395. After the prizes had been 
distributed, the liev. Dr. Stevenson, who occupied the chair, addressed 
the students, and expressed the gratification with which himself and others 
present laid witnessed Ihc examination. The Institution is 1o be opened 
again on Monday, the 4th instant.—Dnyanodaya. 

2. Baptism of the Patel of LimboaTw. 

For several years the Free C hurch of Scotland has hud a branch station 
at Indapur in the sou til-eastern part of the Puna Colleetorale, at which 
Mr. Drake, an assistant Missionary, has superintended a few MarMhi 
schools and addressed and catechized the people, under the direction of the 
Rev. James Mitchell, who has frequently visited the locality. This Tittle 
Mission has just experienced some gratifying success, in the conversion of 
the headman of one of the villages of the district. The interesting particu¬ 
lars arc communicated to us in a private letter from Mr. Mitchell. 

“ J have been out since the fith of this month, and find it delightful. It is 
just now beginning to ho cold — hitherto it has only been cool. The people 
in the towns and ullages have generally been attentive, and as most of the 
ground is that which I have gone over before, there arc some signs of pro¬ 
gress, though still little like spiritual life. 

I met SluvarSm, the paid of Lrmhgaum, who has been a professed Chris¬ 
tian for some lime, first on Saturday last, at his village. He seems a very 
superior person, very intelligent ami sedate, and hears the opposition of the 
people wonderfully well ; yea, seems to rejoice in suffering for Christ, 

SEtivaratn came into Imhipur on Sabbath, and spent the day with m in 
the us mil religious services. I had a great deal of conversation with him m 
to the state of his feelings and views, and w as much satisfied. He seems 
really to have tasted that the Lord is gracious. His impressions are of 
some considerable standing, and he has evidently reflected much, and felt 
much, before resolving to renounce all for Christ. If is now about eight 
months since he openly violated caste by eating with Mr. Drake and Na'- 
rayan, He now constantly cats with Mr. Drake’s family when in Jndapur. 
As I could see no reason why water should be withhold that be should not 
be baptized, but every thing the reverse, wc resolved that during the week 
we should go out to lus village and baptize him publicly among Ids brethren 
and kinsfolk. We (Me Drake, NSroyan, and myself) lcflliulupur to visit the 
villages round nl*emt for some days, on Tuesday last. Wc came to Limbgaum 
on Wednesday, where we remained all day preaching to the people, and 
conversing and praying with Shivaram. In the afternoon, In the court of 
his own house, I preached to a considerable congregation, and baptized him 
in the usual frianner in (heir presence. The season was solemn and affect¬ 
ing; and I trust it may he blessed to many. Shlvaram’s answers to my 
questions were full and distinct. He is the first fruits to Christ of our long 
labors in this district. There are other hopeful characters in the neighbour¬ 
hood, especially in the village of Galvndivddi y from which place several peo¬ 
ple come regularly every Lord's day to attend divine worship. It is about 
two miles from Indapur. Shivarara is a Marathi of the Dhangar, or Shep¬ 
herd, caste, the same as HolkarV His ancestors have for many genera- 
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lions—fropi time immemorial—been p^lels of lb is village, (Li mbgSiim) which 
is a large thriving place. His father died when he was young, in con¬ 
sequence of which other members of the family have appropriated much of 
the authority, which is now of little consequence. They had deprived him 
of sonic ground, which, however, on application to the Collector he got this 
year restored to him, but too late to he of any use. The great castellated 
Wadd of the village, now in ruins, is still in his possession. I t is something 
sad to sec him, and multitudes besides, who were the nobility and gentry of 
a bygone age, now reduced to mere farmer#or laborers.” 

3. Gogho Mission of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 

Report for the year 18-19. 

With the mission at this station it is still comparatively the day of small 
things ;yet we feel that we have reason to thank God for what has been 
done, and for the doors of usefulness that have been opened, and are still 
opening before us. In the early part of the year, one of the missionaries 
removed to Surat, and towards the close the other who had been visited 
with a severe illness, was necessitated to seek a change of climate. There 
was thus seldom throughout the year m or Lilian one permanent Missionary 
at the station* With the exception however of a very short period, it was 
not left at any time vacant. During lire year the usual routine of labours 
was carried uu, 

Feniitcular Male Schools .,—At the dale of our last report, we had only 
one vernacular school for boys ; since then wo established another in a dif¬ 
ferent part of the l,r>wn, chiefly designed for the children of Roys who are in 
I he neighbourhood. Several of them, ns well as Children belonging lo oilier 
castes jiving in the vicinity, have been induced to attend. The names on 
the books at both schools amount lo more than a hundred, and the average 
attendance of scholars is above eighty. The greatest drawback is that the 
hoys are generally very young, and that they leave school before they have 
received the amount of education that would be desirable ; still we trust that 
few leave without having Ihcir minds furnished with some portion of reli¬ 
gious truth, in addition to the secular knowledge they have received. 

Female School .—In this school we have been enabled lo make a little 
progress, chiefly in,scouring a more steady attendance. At first we had 
great difficulty in getting the same scholars to attend for any length of time. 
We have now about eight girls who attend with considerable steadiness, in 
addition to a few others whose attendance is more irregular. Some of 
them come occasionally to the Mission House after school hours to learn 
to sew. 

We have no regular English School* We could not gel an attendance 
that would warrant the expense of keeping a teacher. Even the few who 
formerly came lo ourselves for lessons in English, have nearly all fallen off. 
At such a station as this it is evident, that our great attention should be 
given to vernacular education. 

Catechist .—Towards the close of the year, a young man, Ihe sou of the 
converted Mu ns hi Abdul Rahman was employed by us as a catechist. It 
^ generally admitted that it is a matter of great importance lo raise up a 
native Christian agency; and we feel it therefore ground for thankfulness 
that we have a native catechist now employed. We trust that he feels the 
power of the truth, and that he will prove a useful helper. 

Preaching ,—'Throughout the year the usual vernacular service on the 
sabbath was kept up, and^also on English service when there were Euro¬ 
peans at the station to attend. In the beginning of the year, one of (ho 
missionaries in connection with a brother from another station, made along 
tonr through the province, preaching the word. And in the close of the 
year another tour was made among the villages in the vicinity of Gogho 
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The seed of the word is thus being gradually scattered over the province, 
where we trust it will germinate and bring forth an abundant harvest of fruit 
to the glory of God. 

Funds .—The mission though not free from debt, is in a more favorable 
state as regards funds, than it was at the dale of our last report. There 
was then a"debt against it of above Rs. 1,300. In answer to our appeal 
we received con nlri but ions amounting to Rs* 1,224. There is stilt how¬ 
ever a debt of Us. 425, including the expenditure of 1849 and the balance 
of the previous debt. The expense of the year on which wc have entered 
will be somewhat more than that of the past one, as we have now a cate¬ 
chist employed. To meet it and lo liquidate the existing debt, we would 
require above Rs. S00. Wc beg to remind the friends of missions/ that 
we are dependent for the support of our Missionary operations on contribu¬ 
tions received in this country. '1 hose operations hitherto have been nee* 
ojsarily limited, owing to the limited nature of our resources. During 
the past year we increased our agency a little, and we trust that we nmy 
soon be enabled to increase it much more. In the department of schools, 
there is no limit lo true extension, but the limit of our funds. 

Contributions in aid of the Mission may be forwarded to either of the 
Missionaries of the station, or paid into the Oriental Hank in the name of 
the Gogho Mission. 

James Macke e. 

January IS40* James Wallace:. 

4. Baptism or a Jew at Cochin. 

The following interesting note has been kindly placed at our disposal. 

Cochin, 6th December , 1849. 

“ My Dear T)n. Stevenson —You will, I have no doubt, have much 
pleasure in learning that Jchil Benjamin has hden baptized by me on the 
25th in our own Church. He is well acquainted with the doctrines of 
Christianity, and I have every reason to believe him perfectly sincere. I 
on the same day administered the Sacrament in Malay.ilini and in English. 
At the former I admitted 24persons, and at the latter, including Jehil B., 7. 
Mr. Ballard was present at the baptism. It was a most solemn day for all 
of us, but though wc experienced joy, our joy was interrupted by the tom¬ 
toms and noise of the Mussulmans* who, as it unfortunately happened on that 
day, had a great feast. It was painful to think that so many poor creatures 
around us were in niter darkness, adoring gold and silver the work of 
man’s hand ; hut our joy was great when considering that 31 persons, 25 of 
whom had formerly served idols had come to Jesus, had humbled them- 
selves before the King of kings and owned JCIirist their Saviour, and came then 
and there to commemorate his dying love. Our work is going on quietly : 
and I have reason to hope that by Godk grace we wit] yet pluck many a 
brand out of the fire, tearah Mi mis, the white Jewess, with her mother and 
her children will come up to live in our compound next week ; the children 
will receive instruction according to our wishes/ will attend the Church, 
and we must pray to God to convert their souls. 

It is our earnest prayer that Mr. Lasts ron, the writer oT this note, may 
have more and more occasion to rejoice in the dhine blessing attending his 
labours. 

5. Account qe the Ootakamup»d Mission, for 1848 to the 

MIDDLE YEAR 1849; BY THE HeV. B. SCHMID, D. IX 

It ia now my duty to lay before the contributors to the Ootacaround 
Mission Fund an account of the receipts and expenditure for the last elapsed 
period. 
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In doing so, I am sorry to be obliged to state, that untoward circum¬ 
stances have severely hurt my health and palsied my exertions. However, 
l have endeavoured to do what I could, for the spiritual benefit of the peo¬ 
ple around me. 

A suitable person having oflered himself, I established, in May IMS, a 
Tanml English school in the Bazaar, attended hy about 30 intelligent look¬ 
ing boys oi the higher castes, wlio, without my giving the remotest inti¬ 
mation that I expected it, came every Sunday twice to my Tamil Services, 
where I during the past year read and applied to their capacities,in succes¬ 
sion, a few of the Gospels- They heard with attention and apparent good¬ 
will olid I trust that these exercises were not unattended by a blessing 
from*on High,— as they were undertaken in obedience to His commands. 
But last March I thought it right to give up this and the Hindustani school, 
as 1 could do lil tic more for them than examining them once a week. 

Al present, therefore, I superintend, ns formerly, the two schools attach¬ 
ed to the Chaplaincy and supported by that school -fund, (one in the Bazar 
and one in Kami cl or the Antigan’s village) ; and I preach every Sunday to 
Ihe Tamul congregations assembling in the former school house near (he 
Church, (he Catechist reading the Prayers. 

Rarely a week passes, when 1 have not more or less visitors, Mahomo- 
dans as well as Hindu, w ho come for Scriptures and Tracts, or for ver¬ 
nacular spelling-books ;— and in some weeks I have such ( alls daily ;—also 
whenever I go through the Bazar to visit the school, I am asked for books 
by shop-keepers and others;—on all such occasions I of course endeavour 
to improve in order to impress eternal things on their minds. 

And 1 am happy that it is now in my power to slate JPactSj which prove 
that these and other Missionary endeavours arc not in vain. In my former 
Reports l had occasion lo give accounts of several school-children who, on 
their deathbeds, gave pleasing evidence that the Christian instruction given 
to them had exercised salutary effects on their minds ; hut some months 
ago 1 had also the satisfaction to baptize an adult, who under God, had 
been brought to a competent knowledge of Christianity by the following 
means : Some lime alter my arrival here I circulated a paper informing 
the Public, that I am conducting Tamul Services on Sundays and reminding 
the Masters and Mistresses of lhe duly to Lake care of the souls of their 
servants, according to their circumstances and abilities. This seems to 
have induced some Residents to conduct, once or oftetier in the week, fa¬ 
mily worship with their Domestics ; and they applied to me for an in¬ 
terpreter.** The individual whom I have now baptized, was a butler in one 
of those families. He came to me from time time for books, although lie 
appeared to me rather indifferent and not cheerful. But the truths with 
which he became acquainted during the lime that this master of hia 
remained on the Hills, produced subsequently by degrees a conviction 
°f his sinfulness, the feeling of the want □ f a Saviour, and a change of 
found. With great earnestness he begged me for baptism, because, he 
K aid, the command of Christ lo believe and to be baptized, is .absolute and 
binding, am] life uncertain. I therefore gave him for some time further in¬ 
struction daily, and saw during this lime satisfactory evidence of his sound 
Christian knowledge and sincerity of mind. 

His baptism has stirred up another lo apply for tills ordinance,—likewise 
a Gentleman’^ servant of trust, who had during the lost the years received 
Christian books from a schoolmaster employed by me when tbrmerly here 
(in 183*2} ;—and since my rclum (in the beginning of 1840) he was a most 
attentive and most regular attendant on my Ministry. He tells me that he 
bad dreamt some lime ago that he had asked of his Master pardon for some 
faults, hut that his Master had said, 11 That is not enough ; you must en- 
brely come into the Christian way Go to Dr. Schmid. 5 (As if his Mas 
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ter meant to say : To ask pardon for some faults, is not enough; you must 
ask pardon of Christ for all your sms). He informs me, that a friend of 
his is likewise desirous of Leaving idolatry; and they both (as he says) are 
ready to receive regular catechist instruction from me, as soon as an 
obstacle will he removed over which they have no control. Besides these, 
there are one or two more, of whom I have hope that they will, sooner or 
later, make open profession of Christianity. 

The Todaver, mentioned in my former Reports, continues (as well as 
others) to show me confidence; and lie came a short time ago, expressly to 
inform me that he has now been able to arrange his affairs so that he can 
remove with his family again to Ootacaniund, in order to enter tny service, 
(according to my proposal formerly made to him), and to superintend the 
Tod aver children who would be inclined to come from their different 
mounds for instruction; but my health and other circumstances prevent 
for the present my undertaking this work, to iny great regret. 

The School—or Mission-Bungalow has been completed as tar as neces¬ 
sary for the present purposes, viz., to afford mo room for examining the child¬ 
ren of the two Tnmul schools, as well as for the reception of the Mission- 
Library and for other Missionary purposes,—until a second Missionary be 
sent by providence to occupy it, or until I shall again be enabled to devote 
all my time and strength to the direct Mission work and to the education, 
exclusively , of native children, c, g. of those of the Todavers, for whose 
reception it was originally built, as well as for the reception of an expected 
Missionary. 

For, receiving alxmt IS months ago the information, that the Rev. Mr 
Ilnsse, a German Missionary in Borneo, was preparing to return to his na¬ 
tive country, on account of his hcallh failing him in that burning climate, 
T Immediately w rote to the Directors of his Society (founded by the cele¬ 
brated A. H. Franc ke in Halle in Prussia), as well as to himselflo Borneo, 
inviting him to the Hills and to join in my labours, instead of making the 
long and expensive voyage to Germany ;—but in the meantime his col¬ 
league, (Ihe Kev. M. Berger), dying unexpectedly, Mr. Husse went 
home at once, giving over his station to the Rhenish Missionaries ; so that 
I have given up my expectations for a Missionary from that quarter. 

In reference to my Remarks an the last two pages of the accompanying 
printed <f Appeal” concerning the want of another Missionary at Oolaca- 
minul, I cannot but transcribe the following passage from this year's Re¬ 
port of the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society, pajze 14. 

fC In the Hindustani (Revision) it is believed, no progress has been made, 
which is a matter of regret. No Missionary is devoted 71 (in the Madras 
Presidency)” to that respectable mill even large portion of the population, 
to whom the Hindustani is vernacular; and the l>est that could he done, is, 
to give them the Bible in their own tongue. But hitherto the Gospels arc 
the only part of the Scriptures prepared in a style suitable for the Maho- 
medatis of this part of India.” 

Ft was always riiy conviction and experience that, if the Mahomedans 
are treated kindly and with discretion, they arc as willing lo listen to our 
conversation and addresses as any other class of people under similar dr- 
cumstances. I have formerly had muck encouragement amongst them here 
on the Hills, and often w ished to have time to study Hindustani for their 
sakes.—Mahomedans continue frequently to come to my house for Gospels 
and other Hindustani books,—and only a few weeks ago a Mahomcdan boy 
formerly an attendant on the Hindustani school, came to me with six pice, 
to buy a Hindustani spelling-book, in order to leach his younger brother to 
read. A a I had no copy remaining, he gave of his own accord the pice for 
a Gospel of St. Matthew, but asked for a second copy. When i told him 
that he ought to bring at least six pice more, he said : “You have hitherto 
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given these l>ooks gratis, can you not give me at least two copies for my 
money?—most Gentlemen will probable find this little incident ridiculously 
trilling, but lie who knows, how little inclined natives arc in general to part 
with their money, espec ially tor Christian l»ooks, and how inimical in par¬ 
ticular the Mahoniedans arc to the Gospel, will allow that this apparently 
trifling incident may justly be considered as a pleasing indication of an in¬ 
cipient change of the inind of the people, brought about in a great, measure 
by the establishment of schools amongst them, although these sc hools may 
often appear to be unpromising. 

If, by the lil>crnlity of the public, a second Missionary, who understands or 
who will learn Canarese, were encouraged and enabled to settle at Ootaca- 
mund, in order to take particular care of the Todavcrs and their children, 
in visiting their villages, since they generally understand Canarcse, but 
comparatively very few Tamul, he would prolmbly be soon able to collect 
a numlxT of their children into a Seminary in the Bungalow on my ground. 
Hut he should at the same time employ his leisure-hours in some other 
branch of the Mission-work, particularly in studying Hindustani, in order 
to !>e ready to turn, according to circumstances, his whole strength and at¬ 
tention to the Mahomedans, even travelling from time to time along the 
western coast amongst them and amonst the Canarese , should these two 
classes of people eventually offer a more promising field of labours than the 
Todavcrs. 

In conclusion, I would lay it down as my mature conviction that if we 
wish really to benefit the Todavcrs, we should avoid as much as possible to 
tear them out of their national habits and manner of living, and prevent, as 
far as in us lies, their seeking employment amongst the Low-country peo¬ 
ple, so as to adopt their vices. Their children, and even adults, should be 
encouraged by all proper means in our power, to attend the Tmniil-English 
school,—not in order to leum English, (except in very few peculiar cases), 
but in order to learn to read and write Canarese or Tamul, and to obtain a 
solid, connected knowledge of the Bible and of Biblical and Universal His¬ 
tory, so that their minds be enlarged ami invigorated,—that they be led to 
feel their own poor condition and be stirred up, of their own accord to 
think how (hey may improve their state and circumstances by introducing 
into their settlements, gardening and other useful occupations. They 
should not be tied down to a certain period of schooling, but any of that 
race should have full liberty to go and to come, so that they may not con¬ 
sider our endeavours amongst them as an attempt to enslave them and to 
obtain some by -ends of our own, but only for their own good, and that thus 
I he whole mass of the people become acquainted with the true nature of 
Christianity and civilisation ami become thoroughly convinced of the dis¬ 
interestedness and philanthropy of our endeavours, for thereby alone, we can 
gain their hearts, lead them to true conversion and make them useful and 
really happy men. But to obtain this great object,/ai/A, love and persever¬ 
ance are necessary ; we must try various methods; we must sow in the 
morning, noon ami evening, on all kinds of ground, waiting for the blessing 
from on High, according to His good pleasure. The seed of the word of 
God differs in that respect from all other kinds of seed, that it can change 
the bad soil, into which it is sown, into a good one; —and surely, if the pious, 
but frequently illiterate Moravians have been able to form delightful Chris¬ 
tian settlements among the degraded Holcntots and the childish Eskimoo,— 
and if Christian Teachers have, of late, been able to induce even the Lap¬ 
landers very generally to abstain from the use of intoxicating drinks, why 
should not the Todavcrs and Badagars of the Ncilgherrics be also capable 
of a transformation by Christian instruction in Christian principle? 

B. Schmid. 
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6. Calcutta Educational Institvtions. 

Among the various agencies employed in the metropolis of India for the 
promotion of Christ’s cause, institutions for educating the young occupy 
a most conspicuous place. The present age is pcculiary distinguished for 
the attention paid to the training of the rising generation; and never in any 
period of the world’s history was the number of schools and scholars so 
great as it is now, or the variety and excellence of suitable teaching books 
so great and manifest. Schools now form an element in civilization and 
religious agency everywhere, Great Britain and America are filled with 
them ; at Sierra Leone and in Cafirland; in the West Indies and South Sea 
Islands ; in Canada and Australia; in Constantinople, Syria, China; on the 
banks of the Tigris and of the Nile; wherever missions arc carried, whe¬ 
ther at home or abroad, there wc find a Christian school. And who will 
not thank God and take courage for the generations to conic, in the spread 
of Hihle knowledge and the enforcement of gospel truth among the young 
of these days 1 Their fruits are already appearing, and doubtless will mani¬ 
fest themselves still more in future time. 

Education lias for many years occupied a large share in missionary lab¬ 
ours in Hindustan. From the days of Dr. John at Tranquchar, and Mr. 
May at Chinsurah, the vernacular schools have taught thousands of native 
youth, not only what concerns them in this world, but what may benefit 
them in another. At the present time more than 7,000 youths are being 
educated in the Vernacular Missionary Schools of the Presidency of Bengal. 
Many of these scholars belong to the lower ranks ol society ; and our hope 
is, that what they learn of scientific and religious truth, even through their 
own tongue, may tend to raise them and the class to which they belong 
from the deep degradation into which they arc sunk. 

The English Missionary Schools of the Presidency are of much later 
date, being now but twenty years old. From the first their aim has been 
to give an extensive and varied acquaintance with Bible truth and Bible 
history in all its branches, based upon a high education in the strict scien¬ 
ces. And this is done through the English language, since the vernaculars 
possess neither the terminology nor the text books for the range of subjects 
contained in this plan. Through this medium an effort is made to give to 
the young natives of Bengal an education really deserving the name: to en¬ 
lighten their understandings, by exhibiting the truth taught in the great 
works of God ; to enlighten fheir hearts, by exhibiting the love displayed in 
bis word :—to lead them to give up all error, and love and cleave to all that 
is true; to look on life as the scene of probation, and view eternity as the 
grand object which their souls should be prepared to meet. With the in¬ 
tense desire possessed by the young natives in Calcutta and its neighbourhood 
to acquire the English language, missionaries (it seems to us) arc com - 
veiled to tukc an extensive share in giving this desire a right direction. 
Were they to withdraw from their institutions, the, whole of these lads 
would go to Government and other schools where science is taught divorced 
from religion : and thus, while their intellect became enlightened, their mo¬ 
ral nature would be left in its depravity; while taught to sec the follies of 
Hinduism, they would find no religiou to supply its place; they would lose 
all the restraints which even the religion of their ancestors contains, and be¬ 
come destitute of religious principle altogether. 

Such a result to thousands of tiio rising race in this country none can an¬ 
ticipate w ithout dread ; and all must rejoice that the means taken to prevent 
it are proving successful. In bringing before our readers this year, accord¬ 
ing to custom, a notice of the recent annual examinations of the missionary 
institutions in Calcutta, we are most happy to find that the number of their 
scholars and students is larger than ever. Thus, while the desire for an 
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English education still increases, the influence of missionary schools is in¬ 
creasing with it and 4mwing it into a proper channel. We cannot but look 
on this with great thankfulness. 

The first schools wo notice, the Benevolent Institution and the Calcutta 
Free School, arc intended to supply a plain education to the children of 
poor Europeans^ East Indians, and Portuguese. The latter has many or¬ 
phans on its foundation, who reside on the premises. Considering ihe a- 
mount of its funds and the fact 1 lint it enjoys the entire services of a clergy¬ 
man, the Kev. J. C. Thompson, and of several other masters, we think the 
education it gives is a very plain one indeed, and ought to be considerably 
raised. 

1. The Benevolent Institution .—'The public examination of this institu¬ 
tion took place on Tuesday last, the ISlh of Dec. The various classes were 
examined in the Old and New Testaments, Marsh man’s Brief Survey of 
History, the History of India, Scripture History, the History of England, 
Grammar, Geography, &c. The pupils acquitted themselves very creditably, 
though it was evident that they had learned loo much from their class hook, 
and too little from their teachers. This was seen in the readiness with 
which they answered questions directly drawn from their lessons, and in the 
evident puzzling which ensued when a question was put which was out of 
the beaten track. To teach by the aid of the memory alone, and noi by 
the cultivation of I he intellect, is however, we regret to say not peculiar to 
the Benevolent Institution. 

This Institution is well worthy the support of the liberal and the enlight¬ 
ened. It is situated in the most dissolute district of what is called the Eu¬ 
ropean part of Calcutta, and bestows a Christian education on a large‘num¬ 
ber of children, who but for its existence would mostly, we fear, lie destitute 
©f any sound education w hatever. We are sorry to find that though it edu¬ 
cates daily ISO boys and t>0 girls, the public support is so inefficient that it 
is considerably in debt. We shall be glad to hear that the institution is 
soon relieved from this incubus. 

The follow ing programme of the studies of the first three classes for the 
past year will convey an idea of the kind of instruction which is imparted. 

!. Class. 

Brief Survey of llhlory >'—105 page to H2, 

History of India ” 200. 

Old and New Testaments :■—2 Kings xvri.: 1 John in. 

Scripture History ;—24 pages. 

Scri ntnro Ri ngr * iphy :—2fi. 

Arithmetic :■—'Practice; Fractions. 

Algebra Use ofthe JlrackeHu Addition and Subtraction. 

Geography:—Map of America.. 

Poetical Reader.'—Lesson I2th. 

Introduction to the Sciences. 

U. Glass. 

History of India:—Chapter If—UL 

History of England :—Front Pho earliest period to the Roman conquest. 

Grammar (LeLmie’s) Orthography mid Etymology, die Rales of Syntax, and exercises 

in Parsing. 

Geography {CHfts) :—The Map of Asia. 

Astronomy (P inn odds) — 34 pages. 

Old ami New Testaments ■In the former the Pentateuch, and in the latter to Romans. 
Arithmetic (Clmmicr’s) —Three divisions! 1st, Vulgar Fractions ; 2nd, Double Proportion, 
and 3rd, from Reduction to Compound Multiplication* 

MI. Class, 

History of England From the IVormon conquest to Richard II. 

New Testament:—To Acts. 

Grammar (Lennie's):—To lhe t 32tid Rule nfSyiitax, with Parsing and Correction. 
Geography (Clift’s):—-Europe and Asia with tfieir Maps, 

Arithmetic '—Simple Long Division Ip Reduction of Vulgar Fractions, 
writing —Large and Round Hands on paper. 
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2. The Calcutta Free School. —TIiq annual examination of llic Calcutta 
Free School took place on Friday the 21 st ult, A large number of ladies 
and gentlemen were present to witness the exhibition. Among the exami¬ 
ners were the Rev, Messrs. Ruspini, Hamilton, Panting, Slater,Jones, and 
Thompson, and Mr. Lancaster, Head Master of the Alliporo school. 

The llrst class is taught the Church Catechism, Reading, Spelling, Parsing, 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Writing. 

The studies of the second, third, and fourth classes are about the same, 
except that the books of exercise in these are easier than those in the first 
class. 

For want of lime, the boys were examined in only some of the studies 
specified in the Programme; viz. the Bible, the Catechism, the History of 
England, Grammar, and Geography. The answers of the boys were given 
without the slights lies i Lai ion and showed a_n intimate acquaintance with 
subjects on which they were questioned. 

At the close of the examination, Ihe Rev. Mr, Ruspini addressed the 
boys in a neat speech, on the pleasure he and the other visitors bad derived 
from the very creditable manner in which they had acquitted themselves; 
thanking, in his own name, and in that of the governors, Mr. Lindsay and 
the other masters for their exertions for the improvement of the classes. 
He also dwelt on the advantages of education, and strongly advised the boys 
not to be remiss in their attention to the studies of the next half year, but 
rather to persevere more vigorously in them, and to exhibit at the next ex¬ 
amination, if possible, n greater amount of knowledge than that for which 
they had distinguished themselves on the present occasion. 

The prizes were thet distributed by Mr. Ruspini. They consisted of 
books presented by the school, to the amount of Co’s Rs, 120 : others 
amounting to Co's Rs. 10 were presented by Mr. W. Sim ; three books by 
the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, and one by the Rev, Mr. Thompson, to the best 
printer, the best carpenter, the best tailor, and the best shoe-maker, speci¬ 
mens of whose works were placed upon the tabic and excited much praise. 

Tlte prize of the day was a silver medal, presented by Mr. John Gray, 
of the Burkaru. , It was won by a boy named Henry Doran, This is the 
third medal presented by Mr, Gray, who comes forward, in Ihe absence of 
more influential parties, to stimulate and encourage exertion and reiffird 
merit in this charitable institution. The medal presented on Friday was 
pronounced by all in the room one of the handsomest ever awarded in a 
school in Calcutta. 

The Reverend Mr. Hamilton, who takes a warm interest in the cause of 
education generally, and the welfare of the Free School in particular, pre¬ 
sented a valuable book to Ihe second best competitor for Mr. Gray's me* 
dal,— Hurkuru. 

The two following schools have been established to give a liberal educa¬ 
tion on liberal terms to the sons of the European community in Calcutta. 

3. -7*he Parental Academy .— 1 The annual examination of the class of 
tliis institution took place on Thursday, the 20lh December, according to 
previous advertisement. The great hall of the institution was filled to over 
flowing with a highly respectable assemblage, consisting of parents, guar¬ 
dians, and other friends of education, all eager to witness the interesting 
proceedings of the day. Among those present wcobserved Colonel Macticr 
O. R.; Drs. Lamb, Grant, liegg, and VonLintzgy, C. W. Brietzcke, Esq. 
Rev. Messrs. Storrow, Lewis, Hill, Anderson, Smith, Sinclair, Ewart, 
Mackail, and Culhhert; Messrs. J. Hilt, Eglinton, Watson, and Hender¬ 
son, the members of Committee, and a great many others whom wc cannot 
name. 

At the request of the Rector, the Rev. Mr. S tor row engaged in prayer 
and thereafter Mr. Morgan made a statement to the following effect 
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“ For two days past we have been employed in the business of a private 
examination. The classes,from the lowest to the highest, have licen open 
to the inspection of those who have kindly visited the institution, and full 
liberty granted to all to examine the pupils throughout the whole range oi 
their studies. 1 am happy to say., that on both days we have been favoured 
with a respectable number of visitors. Before proceeding to the business 
of the day* I beg to add further* all present are aware, that my connexion 
with the institution extends over the brief period of but a few months, 
and that coming as 1 did from the other end of the earth* every 
thing has been new to me; and what is still more to lie noticed, everything 
has been foreign to the boys. In these circumstances, had it not been for 
the return of the examination week* I certainly would not have thought ol 
inviting the ordeal of a public examination*, and that not more on my own 
account than on that of the pupils under iny charge. For on occasimis such 
as the present, the public are apt to form un opinion of a boy's character, 
and to fix something like a standing for him., in their own minus, I have to 
request that all parties, for the present, w ill suspend their judgment, and 
direct attention not so much to w hat the pupils have acquired as to the man¬ 
ner in which they are setting about their work ; and that because all of them 
are as yet engaged only with the elements of that which goes to constitute 
an educated and well-informed youth. Jfow hoys, you Lear what I have 
said; do not allow these words to prevent you from doing all you possibly 
can, Acquit yourselves to the best of your abilities. You know there is 
no special preparation; show that you are prepared on ttif whole round ol 
your studies.” 

All the classes were then first examined on their religious knowledge ; 
and searching questions on the Scriptures, the Evidences, and Sacred Geo¬ 
graphy, wore proposed by the Rector, Dr. Grant, and the Rev. Messrs. 
Smith and Stovrow. The younger classes were then brought forward, amt 
each boy thoroughly tested. Portions to be read were selected by the 
Examiuulors from Inc whole course set down in the prospectus; and ques¬ 
tions on Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic, were but to the youngest 
pupils, and answered with a promptitude and exactness which once and 
again elicited the high commendations of those engaged in sifting their ac¬ 
quirements. After being fully satisfied as to the progress of the two lowest 
classes, the two highest were brought forward. The first class underwent a 
searching examination on Homer and Virgil, Political Economy, Mental 
Philosophy and History. Dr. Grant roamed at large through the stores of 
his own well furnished and accomplished mind* and brought forward the 
most thorough-going and pointed questions on the construe lion and IMcraluru 
of the passages road, as well as of kindred authors and subjects ol every 
kind. Ho was ably assisted by the Rev, Messrs. Smith and Lewis* and 
the Rector. Alter the rending of Essays Dr. Grant required to leave, but 
before doing so spoke as follows :— 

Addressing himself to Lhe Rector, lie said, u I have to congratulate you 
t»n the appearance which your pupils arc this day making. I have been 
delighted with the substantial way in which your classes, without exception, 
are trained; and I feel quite astonished at the progress already made by 
them in llicir studies/’ Turning to the members of Committee and au¬ 
dience, he said, 11 There is no mere showy and unsubstantial thing here; 
everything is solid, and lilted for being the foundation of a high and enlight¬ 
ened education. Good reason have you and all the friends of this jnstitu* 
Hon, to congratulate yourselves on the acquisition which you have made in 
your present admirable Rector, Under his able management we may hope 
to hear more than we have ever done of the standing of the Parental Aca¬ 
demic Institution, as a first-rate educational establishment." 

The Rev, Messrs. Storrow, Sinclair, Mac kail* and Smith, were at the same 
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subjecting the second class to a most rigid examination in another part i>i 
(he hall, on their proficiency in Latin and Mathematics, History, Geo¬ 
graphy, and the other subjects mentioned in the prospectus. Two Essays 
were also read. These had been written in the class room, without assis¬ 
tance from books or otherwise, and within the space of two hours; and, with¬ 
out receiving any correction from the masler, had been copied out by the au¬ 
thors, who received very high encomiums for their performances. 

The third and fourth classes were next brought forward, and examin¬ 
ed on the subjects of their studies ; every boy, in the third class specially, 
seemed quite alive and at home in his work. 

After hearing another Essay by a pupil of the firtfl class, the Rector 
stated that much remained still to be gone over, and that ho would now 
proceed to examine on Natural Science, Logic, Mathematics, or any sub¬ 
ject wlfteh remains of those in the Prospectus. All particsbeingquile satis¬ 
fied and it being rather late in the afternoon, it was considered proper to 
proceed to the distribution of the prizes. Before doing sn, Mr. ft (organ al¬ 
luded to the mode in which the respective merits of -the pupils had been 
tested. He said that he and the several masters had watched the good 
conduct and noted the progress of the bo vs periodically throughout the sea¬ 
son. But in addition to this, the three highest classes had l»een subjected 
to written examinations during a period of seven days. The present posi¬ 
tion of each boy depended on his general good conduct throughout the ses¬ 
sion, and the place he had taken in these written examinations. V r, Mor¬ 
gan at the same lime laid these papers on the table, and stated that ho would 
keep them in his possession, and if any boy conceived himself lower than 
he ought to bo. in scale of merit., lie would be happy to satisfy him ov any of 
his friends. The Rev, T. Smith then delivered an excellent address to all 
present, ami dwell on the condition of the institution and its prospects ■ at 
the same Lime (hat he dealt out wholesome instruction to all present on the 
object and methods, as well as the time, that boys ought to devote to their 
studies. 

To be continued. 


Editorial Notes. 

The minute of the Madras Missionary Conference on ihe subject of 
Caste; A Christian; and the Poetry on a Mother’s Love, will be inserted. 

Various aknow lodgements of missionary contributions will be made in 
our next. 

We much regret the delay which has occurred in the issue of this num¬ 
ber, which has been caused by certain articles which we expected to have 
been forwarded to the printer, having been unduly delayed. The number 
for March is now on hand. 
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L—On Philosophical Socialism:— Plato and Fichte. 

Among other characteristics of a great subject, one J is its taking its rise 
in the highest regions of human thought and at the time reaching down to 
the most trivial practical affairs. That is not a great subject which con¬ 
fines itself to matters of expediency; neither is that important which never 
issues out of the region of speculation. As far as regards pTofcs$i(yn t our 
present subject is marked by this characteristic. It professes to have its 
rise in the highest regions of human thought, tor philosophers deduce their 
socialism from the a priori ideas which they assume as the foundations of 
all their belief, and its ramifications extend through all ranks of society 
and influence practical matters, for it is in part to the speculations of phi¬ 
losophers, that we have been indebted for many revolutions in Europe. 
With its practical bearings, however, we have nothing at present to do. To 
judge of philosophical socialism by these effects would neither be a fair nor 
suitable method of dealing with it. As the practices of the upper classes of 
society determine, in part, those of the low r cr, so the opinions of great meu 
are reflected in the multitude, but that only in the shape of results, which 
arc accepted, not on account of their speculative grounds, but because of 
the prejudices and feelings of self-interest which they gratify. Hence in 
considering the socialistic theories of philosophers, it is necessary to leave 
out of view that popular Socialism at present so rife in Europe* The con¬ 
templation of social inequality and misery has often ail effect of distressing 
the mind. When men disturbed by social anomalies entertain exaggerated 
notions of what is and what ought to be, they arc apt, either like Proudhon 
and the followers of Hegel, to rush madly forth against all existing princi¬ 
ples and institutions, or like Saint Simon, Cabet,arul Harrington, to indulge 
hi dreams, and tuning invented a world and inhabitants for themselves, 
vainly, but fondly, imagine they have devised schemes for the regeneration 
of the earth* In philosophers this Wcrther-Iike and painful contemplation 
us carried much further. They see that social evils lie only on the surface, 
&ud arc small and insignificant compared with others from which they pro¬ 
ceed* They contemplate man’s sufferings as the result of man's sins and 
lollies, not without emotion, but still with a desire to trace the connection 
between the causes and the results. Finding social evils to he the resuh 
Third Series. Yol. I .No* 3 7 
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of evil in man anil believing in the futility of all attempts at remedy, which 
are based on feelings of self-interest, they seek to discover the first princi¬ 
ples of man 1 # nature anil froinrtheae the principles on which to found all 
the external forms for the regulation of that nature. Hence the principles 
they lay down for the regulation of social institutions form only a small 
part of a complete system of philosophy* a nil each step fn their synthetic 
progress determines the forms of that which is to follow. To take up any 
one of their results and hold it up to ridicule wqpld be most absurd and un¬ 
satisfactory, for what taken alone may appear very ridiculous, assumes 
quite a different aspect when we view it in its relations to that from which 
it is deduced. Accordingly, in examining philosophical Socialism we have 
first to determine if the one principle, to the unity of which all the pheno¬ 
mena of man's nature are referred, be the true one, and secondly to deter¬ 
mine if the deductions from that principle be in all respects correct. 

This view of the nature of philosophical Socialism directs us to one 
point in which we may expect it to fail. It is hardly to be expected that 
man’s nature can by man himself be so thoroughly understood as to render 
such a system possible. How can we be assured of the certainty of the 
estimate made of the value and power of the different elements t In other 
words we point to the impossibility of such a system on account of 
the necessity of the admission of a posteriori reasonings. Kant is by 
many regarded as having been successful in determining the ground-idea of 
some of our faculties. But to the systems philosophical socialists pul for¬ 
ward, it is necessary that the space between these separate faculties be 
bridged over, that w hat the Germans call a Grundfithigkeif or ground- 
faculty of human nature be discovered. Nor is this all, for man's original 
nature must be brought under an idea, which shall also include all the evil 
forces which act on that nature. The impossibility of the discovery of 
such an idea, and in their systems the want of it, are points to which we 
would direct attention. 

Such an idea is impossible, because it implies the existence of absolute 
knowledge. It is comparatively easy to determine the nature and essence 
of any faculty; but it is a very different thing to discover all the possible in¬ 
fluences to which it may be subjected. Granted even that man’s nature 
may be so thoroughly understood, that we may exactly determine whal 
effect a certain force will have upon it, it still remains to determine what 
forces will influence it. In many ways evil forces may act on man's na¬ 
ture. Of these forces possibly may be the suggestions of evil spirits. 
Hence It would be necessary to discover the nature of evil spirits, 
to know enough about them to be able exactly to determine what evil in¬ 
fluences may come from them. But further, to determine the influence' 
of the evil forces,, it would lie necessary to know what counteracting 
forces there are, whether these act directly on men or indirectly through 
influencing the amount of the evil forces themselves. And to determine 
the exact amount of these counteracting forces, it would be necessary to 
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penetrate into the essence as well as the form of all creatures; and 
whosoever believes this can be done, belongs, according to the decision of 
Epcctilus, to those who have either their intellect or their sense of shame 
petrihed. 

This and other general objections might Ik adduced, hut as it may ap¬ 
pear to some like fighting with a shadow, we prefer to enquire how far 
philosophical Socialism comes up to its own requirements. By our defini¬ 
tion all such Socialism (however it may pretend to the claim of philosophi¬ 
cal) as that of the Contract Social© of Rousseau and the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, is excluded. There have been lately in Germany seve¬ 
ral attempts at the sy stem we hare described, but as these are of little note 
there, and all but unknown here, we are not called on to notice them. And 
as it is questionable what social deductions may be made from the philoso¬ 
phy of Hegel, there only remains to us the systems of the great philoso¬ 
phers, Plato and Fichte. 

Plato’s socialistic conclusions he has himself summed up in the beginning 
Of his Timoeus. They arc, 1st, That those trained in the Slate, ** should 
spend their income in common, with a view only lo mutual subsistence,” 
and “that they should regard neither gold, nor silver, nor any such property 
as their own private possession2nd. That women should be trained as 
men 3 and should engage with them in war and all other duties: and 3d. “That 
marriage unions and children should he in common to all persons whatever, 
special care being taken also that no one should be able to distinguish his 
own children individually, but all consider all as their kindred; regarding 
those of an equal age and in the prime of life, as their brothers and sisters, 
those prior lo them, and those yet farther hack, as parents and grands ires, 
and those below them, as their children and grandchildren.” 

Plato’s examination of the human mind led him to believe, that man’s 
soul itself ever tends towards good, and that it is only carried towards evil 
by bodily influences and perverting education, and that to make man per¬ 
fect is only required the complete counteraction of the one and the remedy¬ 
ing of the other. In his republic, again, he developes the analogy between a 
perfect man and a perfect stale. Thus he says : “the same sort of princi¬ 
ples that are in a state reside also m the soul of every individual, and equal 
in number. Must it not, then, necessarily follow, that in whatever manner 
the state is wise, and In whatever respect, after the same manner and in the 
Game respect the individual is so also.” Hence the perfect individual ii the 
exact type of the perfect state, the slate of itself tends towards good and 
evil education and bodily influences in men are the causes of its corruption.* 
On this analogy, then, hts whole republic, his whole ideal state is based, 
and at first sight it would seem, as it has done to some commentators, that 

* Note i here in stricl consistency with Plato's theory it should he evil education and 
ho lily influence in the slate iiaelf, anil not merely in the individuals in the slate d*a» iura 
l> tow ards evil. 
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the whole of his magnificent edifice, since it arises from a groundless ana¬ 
logy a was merely built up by fancy apart from reason, imagination, and 
eternal principle* Astudy, however, of his other dialogues, especially of 
his Sinuous and his Parmenides, prevents one from falling into this mis¬ 
take, We find Plato held, that every tiling good is by si nidation an imago 
or manifestation of eternal and immutable ideas* Hence the conduct of a 
good man is a manifestation of these, and in like manner, that which is law - 
ful and right in the state is also a manifestation of these ideas, This alone 
shows that his republic professes to be something more than the mere 
developement of a fanciful analogy, and only another principle is wanting to 
give his scheme an imposing appearance. This is supplied by Plato in 
his Parmenides when he says; 11 but now will not that which is understood 
to be one (i, e. that which is manifested in the images of idea), be a form 
always the same in all things.** On this principle his social doctrines in 
great part depend. If we can discover how the ideas manifest themselves 
in the perfect man, we have only to take their forms and apply them to soci¬ 
al matters and we have the figure of a perfect state* A form, says Plato, 
must everywhere be the same in order to preserve unity in multiplicity, and 
Froculus illustrates this by the case of a seal applied to various kinds of 
wax* It has been remarked that the Greeks were apt to confound the acci¬ 
dental with the essential, and with the utmost reverence for Plato it appears 
to us as if there was here some such confusion. An intelligible form, 
which merely expresses the idea itself, must always be the same \ but, to 
take an instance, to say that the form of justice must be the same in the 
state as in the individual, is merely to say that the same justice must mani¬ 
fest itself in each. But the practical difficulty still remains, how we are to 
know the essential characteristic of the forms when it is impressed on dif¬ 
ferent things—we have still to distinguish essentials from accidentals. 
Even if the more general forms of justice arc the same in the state as in 
the individual, to use a distinction of Plato's, the forms of these forms have 
to be determined. His general principle of course cannot apply to all sub¬ 
ordinate form, and out acquaintance with his works, as far as it goes, has not 
enabled us to discover anything mom than arbitrary distinctions in regard 
to this point. Plato's Republic, then, is defective in the means of deter¬ 
mining how eternal principle is to be manifested in the slate. Further, he 
proceeds to found the state on the necessity for mutual assistance. If the 
interest of its citizens, then, be the end of the state, it might be argued that 
the ideas of justice, temperance and such like, ought only to be used as re¬ 
gulative principles* This Plato obviates by assorting that expediency and 
principle always agree, and accordingly, when the one fails in determining 
any point he appeals to the other, and vice versa. This he is compelled to 
admit an a posteriori element, and his image being neither made of cluy nor 
brass, but of a mixture of the two, is apt to be of a faulty construction* 
And as he never speaks of principle as requiring men to form a state ex¬ 
cept in so far as it may require us to look after our own well-being, another 
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a posleriori element is admitted, for how are we to determine what is best 
-lor our well-being in every respect T 

To elucidate these points more fully, we return to the case of justice, 
or as Plato understands it, the harmonizing faculty, In man it rules all 
others, and assigns them their relative proportions. Hence it must have 
the same place in the state. First, everything must be in harmony, and 
there must be Governors to preserve this* harmony. But to perfect harmo¬ 
ny in a state, it is necessary, I hat each man be confined to those occupa¬ 
tions for which he la fitted, and to which he has been trained. In man it 
does not do for one part to usurp the place of another* The harmonizing 
faculty has nothing to do with the production of a syllogism, so neither 
ought the Governors of a slate to occupy themselves with making shoes, 
nor shoemakers with governing. But if a shoemaker is allowed to get 
rich, he will no longer occupy himself with the craft to which he was train¬ 
ed. Flatterers will puff him up, and besides being a burden on the state, he 
will begin to desire to interfere with the Government, and so justice will 
be violated. To prevent this Plato inculcates the necessity of a community 
of goods. If men have all things in common no one will get rich, and 
further all having an equal interest in the state, influences calculated to 
destroy the balance will be kept nut. Here it is evident, that what is true 
only of essentials, is transferred to accidentals. If the general truth is 
granted, that justice ought to harmonize the state, 1 here arises the prac¬ 
tical question, would a community of property do so T There is no help 
got from the corresponding case of man, and it is evident that to answer 
the question we must first thoroughly understand man’s nature end syn¬ 
thetic the forces acting upon it. 

Plato’s doctrine regarding the community of women, a community 
restricted however by innumerable conditions, is, even more than his social 
doctrine regarding property, drawn from motives of interest. He does not 
argue for it on account of its being necessary to the harmony of a stale ; 
but as a commentator has remarked, he chiefly takes it up as being expe¬ 
dient in a physical point of view. That there are many restrictions, may 
be judged from the fact, that he deems it incumbent on the state as far as 
possible to link together men and women of similar disposition. Indeed 
here his a prion doctrines altogether Tail him and he is satisfied with 
adducing expedient reasons, which a political economist could easily meet. 
So also he asserts there should be a community of children, because the 
contrary, since it tends to disturb the harmony of the state, violates the 
principle of justice. He further supports this doctrine by aTguing that if 
ft]l children are in common, the affection of the parent will not be destroy¬ 
ed but he will have an equal affection to each of the children of the state, 
equal to that he would have had for his own child. This is an argument 

is unnecessary to notice, for, in the language of Goethe, 

The two sisters beautiful, 

Physics Bad Metaphysics, w hom 
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You loved *o long arc standing there 
With their haggard faces and grey hair. 

No wonder if their faces are haggarc^ at such conclusions being reached 
by philosophers professedly by their assistance. 

To dwell more minutely on the development of Plato’s Socialism would 
be alien to our design, since we rather wish to show the impracticability of 
the method than the falseness of the results. Though in the spirit of Aris¬ 
totle when he says amicus Socrates, amicus Plato, sed amicior veritas, 
we have pointed out the shocking results which Plato reaches, yet it must 
not be supposed that we deny the tendency of his philosophy, or regard 
him with any other feelings than those of profound admiration and reverence. 
Though we may stand with mingled feelings of pity, wonder, and awe, 
looking at that great bouI tossed about on the waves when seeking to cross 
from the spiritual to the region of forms and actions, yet it is noble and ele¬ 
vating to see him, amidst much darkness and trouble, feeling and cherish¬ 
ing w ithin himself the eternal and immutable ideas of holiness, purity, and 
truth, and ever striving with earnest and solemn endeavour to impregnate 
with them all the realities of life and all the institutions of men. And above 
all, we are moved by seeing them manifested in the only manner by which 
they may be—spontaneously fn the actions and aspirations of Plato himself. 
His Socialism sprouted from no contracted view of man and from no grovel¬ 
ling desires. Rather like the eagle rising from the cloud, he was blinded 
by excess of light; or to use his own sublime image, having, risen from the 
dim and shadowy cave, where most men are content to dwell and gone 
forth intrfthe light of day, with the earth below his feet and the heaven* 
one blaze of light above his head, his eyes were dazzled so that he only knew 
there was light and glory around him. 

In turning now to the Socialism of Fichte we have an easier task before us, 
for in his system there is much more ofdeductivc consistency than in Plato’s. 
His views on the state will be found in five of his lectures on the " Char¬ 
acteristics of the Present Age,” which have lately appeared in English 
Those who wish to see his views more fully developed will find the prin¬ 
ciples scientifically stated in his Grundlage des Naturrechts nach Princi- 
pier der TVissenschaftsUhre , and all their consequences reasoned out and 
illustrated in hi9 Geschlossene Handelsstaat; but the substance of lira 
views is found in a much more interesting and intelligible form in the 
translated lectures. 

The root and grand axiom of all Fichte’s Philosophy is essentially 
Pantheistic. He expresses it when he says in one of his scientific works, 
that God’s ‘‘Being contains within itself all possible being, and neither 
within him nor out of Him can any new Being arise.” And again, “ out 
of God there can be nothing whatever but this (viz. his Schema) no Being 
that is essentially independent, for that He alone is.” Hence the absolute 
end of man is the destruction of his own individuality in so far as such 
transgresses the necessary time-limits of Egoism and the reduction of his 
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Being into the unity oflhe Being of God. There arc certain tmundaries, 
arising from the existence of knowledge;, m the image of God within which 
individuality is allowable, because necessary ; hut beyond these there is 
only the region of And from this region of non'Being man 

must undoubtedly emerge, Bui further, to this end, it is necessary that 
mankind as a raco in this life should order all their relations with 
Freedom according to Reason,” Thus from the idea expressing the es¬ 
sential nature of Being, he deduces the idea of the Eternal Life, from the 
idea of the Time, Life; and from this last, the idea of the end of the Race, 
He says the stale is the machinery whereby the dcvelopemcnt of the 
Race is gendered possible. Thus he says, 11 the Absolute Slate is in its 
form, according to our doctrine, an artistic institution, intended to direct 
all individual powers towards the Life of the Race, and to transfuse them 
therein, and thus to realize and manifest in Individual life the general form 
of the Idea. 71 By this Idea of the Absolute State, ought all the forms ol 
the state to be determined. Hence with him, the state is much more than 
a mere juridical institution. He says in his Handebstaat that it is a ma- 
ifestation of the evil in a man when he thinks the stale has only to protect 
those who have property. Since the end of the stale is to direct all in¬ 
dividual powers towards Lhe Life of the Race, in its full devclopemeiit, it 
must precede the development of the Race and consequently be for a 
long time a restraining power upheld if need be by force. From this end 
of the stale he makes three deductions the last of which lands him in So¬ 
cialism, First, it is necessary to the state’s end that all individuals with¬ 
out exception, should be taken into equal consideration by the state. 
2d. Thai all the power of each separate individual should be equally 
taken into consideration. And 3rd. That personal advantage inusl 
bo excluded from the state, because personal advantage is merely 
the end nf individuality, and stands opposed to the cud of the state, 
which is the reduction of the individual into the state, or carrying 
it still farther back, the apotheosis of Humanity. The end of the state and 
that of the race being deduced from one end, the grounds of this last 
deduction of Fichte's are sufficiently evident. It may lie thought that here 
the practical question intervenes, will communism destroy man’s tendency 
towards individualism 1 but this is evidently guarded against by Fichte, 
for his argument is, that the possession of private property is altogether 
inconsistent with the loss of the individual in the race. Here, where vve 
hoped to find him tripping, hid logic is too sure for assault, and we confess 
the only course open to us is a denial of his first axiom. On what he 
founds it we have been unable to discover. It is probable he assumed it as a 
self-evident truth, so we can only deny its whole truth. It is so far true, 
there is no being independent of God in a moral sense, and that all beings 
should aim at a complete reduction of their w ills under the will of God. 
But from this dogma there cannot Ik: deduced the doctrine that lhe indivi¬ 
dual should he last in the race ; rather it stands opposed to snrh a doctrine. 
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and would preserve the complete individuality of each being. Any argu¬ 
ments 3 however, which we could bring against Fichte’s axiom, would bo out 
of place, for as ho professed to have readied the region of absolute know - 
ledge, he would hold our arguments irrevclant. To that region we have 
found ourselves unable to ascend along with him, ami as wc have not devot¬ 
ed much time to the consideration of his method, wo. have no distinct 
conception of Its nature. In Germany this might be accounted a humi¬ 
liating confession, but here it will be otherwise. If any one illinks it to he 
90 , we would just like to know how long he would lake to understand the 
WiasenschafLsIehre, working away at it dictionary in hand. 

To understand further the conditions of Fichte’s Socialism it is necessary 
to consider Ids historical deductions regarding the state, the more especial¬ 
ly as it has been asserted that Fichte would only have Socialistic institu¬ 
tions when the Race lias developed itself. From bis idea of the end of the 
Race lie discovers certain stages through which the Race must pass, and 
with the assistance of these lie determines the three stages of the state. 
The first is a simple state of the subjecliamdf Freemen to Freemen with 
only the condition that the subdued be bat slaves. In the second stage 
there is a negative subjection of the Individuate to the Race and no man is 
allowed to interfere with another, that is to say all have equal rights. 
In the third and perfected stage there is a positive subjection of all to (he 
Race, and all have equal privileges, Now without condescending to treat 
of the expediency of the question, he held it impossible that Socialism could 
exist in the first stage, because the forms of the state, which he defines as 
the continuous relation of all the individuals in it, are only manifestations of 
the inward Life of the Race. But notwithstanding perfect forms may ex¬ 
ist before the perfect state or the perfection of the Race, for the last deve¬ 
lopment of the Race is not Reason ruling, but Reason ruling with free¬ 
dom. Before it rules with perfect freedom, it rules as instinct and science. 
Here reason manifesting itself ill the forms of the stale may produce a 
perfect stale, and consequently Socialism long before men have any desire 
for it. This profound and valuable principle shews lvow r perfect forms may 
precede perfect material, and it leads Fichte to the conclusion that the 
sooner these Socialistic forms are established the belter. Hence he would 
not ask, Is man yet fitted for these forms 1 for the question answers itself, 
if you can impose them on man he must be lilted for then* Thus Fichte 
ends with the same result as the most desperate French Socialists, who 
would impose their principles, whether the individuals forming the state 
are ready to receive them or not, and it seems to us that his conclusion is 
as vigorously deduced as any other part of his system. 

In these doctrines there is undoubtedly a great deal of truth, and his 
historical deductions throw much light on the philosophy of History. Thus 
his three stages of the slate’s progress are well worthy of attention and 
in part verified by fact, for in the earlier ages of the world, w hen the tribes of 
Greece and Rome, and the settlers after the Caucasian and Tartar investort 
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into Europe issued from their Nomadic stale, tht'ir see in I efforts! were nil di¬ 
rected to establishing a Government, where only freemen should govern 
Freemen, During the centuries of the middle Ages and the after wars of 
the Fronde, and ol the English and French Revolutions, the struggle was 
for equal rights, for the prevention of the unlawful interference of one man 
with another. And only partially and lately have these principles of right 
been, after long and fearful struggles, recognized in the more civilized na¬ 
tions of Europe. And in the present age, it is evidently towards the ques¬ 
tion of equal privileges and the settlement of social institutions that Europe 
is tending. 

As Fichte’s social doctrines may he unknown to many of our readers, we 
have not introduced many comments of our own, but before concluding 
we must express an opinion regarding social institutions. In the opinions 
of Fidite there appears to us to be much sober truth, which must soon be 
practically admitted. It seems to us a vain and futile attempt to hope to 
merge Lbe individuality of men and nations in the Life of the Race. Indi¬ 
vidual, family, and national feelings have all their foundation in the origi¬ 
nal constitution of our nature, and from the days of the three hundred to 
the fall of Hungary in our own day, they have proved themselves indestruc¬ 
tible, and have passed through fires that have only shewn their purity. But 
it seems to us equally evident, that man Keis too much neglected the in¬ 
terests of the Race, and permitted a sinful and selfish spirit of Individualism 
to cramp his energies and steel his heart. Systems of Philosophical Socia¬ 
lism appear to us impracticable and unnecessary—unnecessary, for there has 
been a revelation made to man which sufficiently determines Ids social 
duties. If the Bible Jays down no system, it at least affords a number of 
practical rules sufficient for the guidance of the Christian. “It may be 
truly affirmed,” as Bacon writes, £f lhat there never was any philosophy, 
religion, or other discipline, which did so plainly am! highly exalt the good 
which is coinmunicative and depress the good which is private and parti¬ 
cular 3 as the Holy Faith.” And wc may owe something to systems of 
philosophy if they compel us to perceive and act upon this truth, Fichte 
h ini self acknowledges that it is Christianity, the Christianity of Luther, and 
Calvin, and Knox, that has effected alt the social advance of the last few 
centuries, and the same Christianity is the only guide able to lead the human 
Race to a higher and nobler stale of being. 

Never wc believe will such systems of philosophy by weaving penny-the- 
yard-eotlon Cloth, or uticthing together old rags and calling it a new web of 
destiny, roll the world in the direction they deem the best. Even where they 
labour in vain, it may be stirring to see such men as the heroic Fichte beat¬ 
ing up against the stream of time. But we cannot shut our ears, and stand 
above the outcry and roar of the crowd and the shriek of the victim, and the 
groan of the philister and the whine of the philanthropist, without hearing to 
Use a phrase of Fichte the loud laughter of the world-spirit mocking the 
puny efforts of man to turn the shoreless flood. It would not be well for 
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man, if human suffering, social or otherwise, were to cease s as long as hu¬ 
man sin exists. Like Antony in the arms of Cleopatra, he would forgot his 
high aims and destiny and roll in luxury and sloth, while, with slow hut 
sure footsteps, the fuc would be drawing nigh. Rather let his efforts he 
directed, under Christian principle, to make the one the purifier or rather 
the destroyer of the other. 


II.—Minute of tuk Madras Missionary Conference on 

THE SUBJECT OF CASTE. 

hi lliti sentiments of the following article, which has been sent to ns for insertion, we moat 

entirely concur. The toleration of such an abomination as Caste itiany portion of die 

Christian Church, is to us altogether mysterious and unaccountable.— Edit, of the 

o. c. s. 

Caste is one of the greatest obstacles to the progress of the Gospel in 
India. It meets and thwarts the Missionary, not only in hearing the un¬ 
searchable riches of Christ to the unconverted Hindus, but in building up 
the Native Church in faith and love. This lias been painfully felt in 
Southern India, wherever Natives at their baptism have been permitted 
to retain it. la such cases experience has shown, lor more than a century, 
that this evil, so far from melting away under the genial influence of the 
Gospel, possesses the most inveterate tendency to perpetuate itself* there¬ 
by stunting the growth of congregations, and enfeebling the aggressive en¬ 
ergies of the Native Church. 

Oflatc years, the evils of Caste have been better understood than former¬ 
ly, and largely exposed. The eyes of Christians in India have been open¬ 
ed to discern much of its true nature ; and the conviction is constantly 
deepening in their minds, that to tolerate it, in any form, is to oppose the 
law of Christ. Practical cases, of a very painful nature, have arisen at 
Madras and in the South—cases which have constrained Hie Madras Mis¬ 
sionary Conference to turn their attention to the consideration of this sub¬ 
ject: and so fully lias this Conference been impressed by the developments 
of the system ? that they feel it to be their duty to lift up their united testi¬ 
mony against it. In doing this they desire with devout gratitude to praise 
the great Head of the Church, for the unanimity of sentiment, on this sub¬ 
ject, which He bos been pleased to give to his servants of so many different 
denominations as are represented in this Conference. They feel encourag¬ 
ed to hope that the lime is not far distant, when every Missionary of the 
cross will become so impressed with the heathenish nature of the evil, as no 
longer to give the least toleration to it. 

I With the views and feelings which have now been expressed, the 
Madras Missionary Conference, after mature anil prayerful deliberation, 
have unanimously resolved to publish the following document, as am ex¬ 
pression of their united sentiments on this subject. 

1. Chafe, which, is a distinction among the Hindus t founded upon fsup- 
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posed Birth-Purity or Impurity it in its nature, essentially a re- 
ligious institution and not a mere citni distinction. 

The Institutes of Manu and other Shastras regard the division of this 
people into four castes, as of divine appointment. We find also stringent 
laws enacted for upholding this important part of the Hindu religion. Fu¬ 
ture rewards arc decreed to those who retain it; and future punishments to 
those who violate it. The Hindus of the present clay believe that the pre¬ 
servation or loss of Caste deeply affects their future destiny. In (ho Ma¬ 
dras Memorial to the Supreme Government, dated April 2nd, 134% they 
declare, “ That the loss of Caste is connected with the vitality of the Hin¬ 
du religion;” 

On the scale of Caste, wealth, talents, industry and moral character, enn- 
fer no elevation ; and the absence of these imposes no degradation. It is 
ceremonial pollution alone, which destroys it. This may he Conveyed to a 
person of high Caste* through the sight, the taste, or the touch, of one of nn 
inferior grade* Such an institution, therefore, can never be called a -mere 
Civil distinction ; for, whatever it may have been in its origin, it is now 
adopted as an essential part of the Hindu religion, 

2. Caste ie directly opposed to the word of Cod. 

This will appear from the following quotations, 

“ God hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” Acts xvii 2G. 

“ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me. 11 Psalm li. 5. 

r< I know and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 
unclean of itself ” Rom. xiv. 14* 

The idea of birth-purity, which Caste distinctions uphold, proclaims a dif¬ 
ference, which the passages now quoted, expressly deny. When Cornelius 
and his Gentile friends were admitted to equal privileges with the Jews in 
the primitive Church, Peter was moved by the Spirit of God, to condemn 
all false notions about birth-purity or national pollution, in these remark- 
able words, “ Ye know how that it is an unlawful tiling for a man that is a 
Jew to keep company or come unto one of another nation; but God bath 
showed me that I should not call any man common or unclean.” Acts x. 
28. If the ceremonial distinctions of the Jewish law,—distinctions which 
separated man from man, though originally appointed by God,—were done 
away, at the introduction of the Christian dispensation, how diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of the New Testament must be the unnatural and 
anti-social usages of Caste! 

Numerous usages, arising out of Caste notions of birth*purity or impurity , 
have been retained in Native Christian Churches. A member, for exam¬ 
ple, will refuse to admit a fellow-member of a lower caste into his house or 
to eat with him; and some will even refuse to drink promiscuously with 
those of lower grades from the same cup at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper* Ah these and similar usages are, in their nature and origin,heath- 
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crush, they must be discountenanced and abandoned hy every follower of 
the Redeemer, 

While this Conference are thus free in giving expression to their senti¬ 
ments, they desire to state, that they hare no wish to dictate to Native 
Christians, regarding what they shall cat, what they shall wear, with whom 
they ahull habitually associate, or whom they shall make their chosen 
friends. At the same time,however, they feel it to he their duty to state, 
that a Christian's refusing to receive a brother Christian into his house—- 
especially to receive a Catechist or Preacher,—to eat with him—to listen 
to his instructions-to join with him in prayer, or to receive the Lord's 
Supper from a Native Minister on account of Caste,—can proceed only 
from the heathenish idea of birth-purity or pollution s and ought not to bo 
tolerated in the Church of Christ. " In Christ Jesus, there is neither 
Greek nor Jeiv, circumcision nor unciFCumrision, Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free, 1 ' How utterly inconsistent, then, to recognise Caste djtr 
Unctions in that body of which Christ is the Head, and where all are mem¬ 
bers one of another 1 

To uphold Caste, is to foster the pride of the human heart—to despise, 
insult, and dishonour those whom God ha*j honoured by making them his 
children, and to grieve the Holy Spirit, who dwells in them; it honours 
heathenish distinctions more than the image of Christ. The institution h 
pre-eminently antichristian. 11 breaks ct the unity of the Spirit,” deadens 
the energy of divine love in the souls of believers, preys on the vitah of 
Christianity, and dries up the streams of affection in every Native Church, 
where it is allowed to exist. 

Again. The retention of Caste tends to keep up an intercourse with.the 
heathen, which is contrary to the plain Apostolic command, “ Come out 
from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord ; and touch not the 
unclean thing.” IL Cor. vi. 17. A worldly spirit is thus gratified ; dis¬ 
simulation is practically promoted, and the road to apostasy is kept open . 
The dissimulation now alluded to has been marked among Caste-keeping 
Christians, by their observance of this usage in their intercourse with the 
heathen, at the very time when they declared to their Pastors, that they 
had renounced it. 

II. Such being the sentiments of the Madras Missionary Conference on 
the subject of Caste, they would proceed to state, what measures ought, 
in their view, to be adopted to keep this evil out of the Christian Church. 

1. Candidates for baptism, from the heathen, should be well instructed re¬ 
garding the sinful nature, and subterfuges of Caste ; and before receiving 
this ordinance, should be required to declare that they renounce Caste 
usages, for ever, both in principle and practice. 

2. The renunciation of Caste ought also to be demanded of all Native 
Christians, before their coming, for the first time, to the Communion; and 
this occasion ought to be improved, with a special view to the rooting out 
of Caste feelings and habits from the w hole Church. 
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3 While habitual efforts ought to be put forth to cultivate among Na~ 
live Christiana mutual kindness and brotherly love, constant vigilance 
should be exercised, and, in some cases, special means employed, to see 
that the professions, respecting the renunciation of Caste, made at baptism 
and on other occasions, are fully and faithfully carried into practice. 
Among the special means now alluded to, one, which the Conference would 
recommend, is a “ love feast,” at which all the members of the Church 
including their Pastor and Teachers, shall partake of a simple and suitable 
repast* To secure the same end, Native Christians should not in any 
case, oa the ground of Caste, be allowed to reject the ministrations or vi¬ 
sits of any Catechist appointed by their own Pastor* There ought also to 
be a friendly interchange of visits in eases of sickness and distress. When 
invited, they ought not to refuse to give their attendance at the marriages 
and funerals connected with the members of their own Church, on the 
ground of Caste. 

The expressions of Christian kindness now alluded to, are required by 
the precepts of Christianity* “ Be ye kindly affsctLned one to another w ith 
brotherly love \ in honor preferring one another.” Rom* xii, 10. My 
brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus didst, the Lord of glory, 
with respect of persons.” James; ii, 1. E( Whosoever will be great 
among yon, let him be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among 
you, let him be your servant.” Matt. xx. 26, 27. The example of our 
blessed Lord,, who ate with publicans and sinners, and washed his disciples 1 
foot, bears most forcibly, also on this point. 

4. Missionaries and Evangelists, together with the faithful preaching of 
man’s corruption, the unspeakable condescension and love of Christ, and 
the necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, should seek to exemplify, 
in themselves, those graces of the Spirit to which Caste is directly opposed, 
namely, humility and love; for without much lowliness aud affection* as 
well as faithfulness, this deep-seated evil can never be removed from the 
Native Church. 

III. The Madras Missionary Conference would most gladly dismiss the 
subject which has now been before them, were it not for the painful circum¬ 
stance, that some, even of their Missionary brethren, in India, are to be found, 
still tolerating Caste in their Churches. To these brethren, they feel it to 
be their solemn duty, in faithfulness and love, to declare their entire dis- 
proval of such a course of procedure, and that for the following reasons : 

I* Because, by the toleration of Caste in their Churches, they are open¬ 
ly upholding the system, aud building up a Caste-keeping Church. 

2. Because their position directly supports Caste in the eyes of Native 
Christians of other denominations (thus strengthening what other Protes¬ 
tant Missionaries are laboring to destroy) ; promotes insubordination j and 
leads those who are dissatisfied on account of Caste, to forsake their own 
Pastors, and unite with Caste Churches, to the great injury of Scriptural 
discipline and of Christian principle and affection. 
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3. Because the members of such Chirrclies, practically hold in contempt 
those Native Christians who have openly abandoned all Caste usages,— 
this contempt showing itself, generally, by their uuwillingness to tender to 
thorn those civilities which the Gospel requires; and practically t by their 
refusing to admit into their houses and to listen to the preaching of those 
who have been set apart as Christian Catechists and Evangelists. 

4. Because it is the deliberate opinion of the most experienced Mis¬ 
sionaries in the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Presidencies, that those great 
and good men Ziegenbalg, Swartz, and their coadjutors and successors, in 
allowing Caste (however much they may have been opposed to it in theory) 
to enter the Native Church and continue in it, committed a fatal mistake; 
and unwittingly tolerated half the evils of Hinduism. 

5. Because they'deem it to be unwise In those Missionaries who uphold 
Caste, to disregard and set aside the judgment of their brethren of the 
many different branches of the Christian Church who are endeavouring to 
destroy it, ^experience having shown that Caste painfully embarrasses Mis¬ 
sionary operations and retards the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom in India* 

G. Because, however strongly some Missionaries may condemn Caste 
in theory, and whatever profession of its renunciation some Native Chris¬ 
tians may make, the Conference are bound to judge of both parties, by their 
position and conduct, according to our Lord's infallible rule,— ,f By their 
fruits ye shall know them*” Matt. vii. 20. 

P. Batchelor, Wesleyan Mission. 

John Braidwoqd, Free Church of Scotland. 

Thomas Ehothehton, Church of England, S. P. G. F. P, 

W. H. Drew, London Missionary Society* 

John W, Duli.es, American Missionary. 

W Grant, Church of Scotland’s Mission. 

R, D. Griffith, Wesleyan Missionary, 

Samuel Hardet, Wesleyan Missionary, 

Thomas Has well, Wesleyan Methodist Missionary* 

E. E. Jenkins, Wesleyan Missionary. 

Robert Jqhnton, Free Church of Scotland. 

Joseph Little, Wesleyan Misaitfhary. 

Jas, Ruthven Macfarlane, Off, Senior P. Chaplain, 

T. Collins Pace, Baptist Missionary. 

W, Porter, London Missionary Society, 

H, M. Sc udde r, American Missionary, 

John Sc udder, American Missionary, 

M. Winslow, American Missionary. 

Madras, February, 1850. 
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III.— A Motiire’s Loyk. 

11 Co .>i a Wwntrn forgtl her sucking chtfit (belt she should not hare rompnssion on 
the Son of hw womb ? Yett-fhc may forget, yH wiU l not forget thee" — 

Th.uah xlis, It}. 

Can the heart of woman, turning 
From the helpless babe she bore, 

Dead to pity’s gentle yearning 
Heed Sts plaintive cry no more T 
When the tender, new-born stranger, 

Source of anguish ami delight. 

Launch'd upon a world of danger, 

Gladdens first her longing sight, 

As the views the deifr bought treasure, 

So peculiarly her own. 

While her bosom*3 thrilling pleasure, 

More than for her pangs atone ; 

With a mother's rapture views it, 

Clasps it in her fond caress. 

And, in love's excess, bedews it 
With the tears of tenderness;— 

Ask her, in that hour of feeling, 

” Const thou e'er thy darling spurn 1 
Can thy breast, now fondly swelling, 

O’er him ever cease to yearn! 

What could tempt thee e'er to [cave him 
Never to behold him more 1 
Whal induce thee to bereave him 
Of thy bosom's treasur'd store 1” 

Say, young Mother, who hast striven 
With thy heart's impetuous bliss, 

When thy first-bom bud was given 
To thy soft impassioned kiss. 

Say,—if such a thought alarm not, 

Can'st thou e'er forgetful prove 
Of thy darling, till he charm not, 

And thy love no longer move ? 

Should his frame with sickness languish, 

Pale his check, and dim his eye. 

Would thy bosom feel no anguish 1 
Would thy hand no aid apply T 
Tbinkeat thou that thou couldst ever 
Heedless of his piteous cry, 
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From !hy heart his interest sever, 

And Ids speechless wants deny 1 

Couldst Ibou, if with pow’r to free him, 
Him, the purchase of thy pain, 

Couldst thou, suffering, dying see him, 

And thy heart unmov’d remain t 
Say, yet more* couldst thou, resigning* 
Love’s and nature’s every claim* 

Slay that babe, so soft reclining 
On the bosom whence it came l 

Dos t Ihou all ri nk T Doth N aturc, s w ell in g, 
Shuddering, from the picture turn t 
Doth thy heart, such thoughts repelling* 
Pain’d and wounded, in thee bum 1 
'Tis thy heart, then, loving mother, 

Best the love of God should mete, 

Love supreme—with which, none other 
Can with feeblest claim compete. 

For the fruit of thy biief anguish, 

If such yearning sympathies, 

Joy and love, which ne’er can languish. 

In thy heart, o’crflosving, rise ; 

Think, what tides of love supernal 
In the Savjoub’s bosom roH, 

As He views, with joy eternal* 

All the travail of His soul ! 

All the tender love thou bearest, 

* More than language could express, 

All the sympathies thou sharest 
With the babe thine arms caress* 

All thy soul’s impassion’d feeling, 

All thy bosom’s ceaseless throes* 
Somewhat of that love revealing, 

Which a Mother, only, knows ; 

These are types but dimly showing 
What that antitype must be, 

In the Saviour’s bosom, glowing 
For His blood-bought progeny ! 

These are shadows, feebly telling, 

These are glimpses, faint* obscure. 

Of that Love, all love excelling* 

Boundless* changeless, true* and sure. 
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He wbo p through our inmost being. 

Every secret thought doth scan, 

God al t-searchmg— God all-seeing. 

He who “ knows what is in man j”— 

//e hath said, “ The lender pleading 
Of her infant, may be met 
By a woman’s ear, unheeding, 

Yea, a Mother may forget J n 

E’en a Mother’s fond affection 
May subside—may drop—may die— 
And her offspring’s recollection 
Wake no move her tender sigh. 

Yea, the babe which on her bosom 
, Nestled once, so bright and fair, 

Mry, (to her a wither’d blossom) 

Cause no longer, joy, or care ! 

Human love, how firm soever 

Round the heart its tendrils twine, 
Sturms may rend—or Time dissever. 
Grief consume—care undermine. 

But the love of God, eternal. 

Changes not—nor knows decay— 

Still its Beauty, ever vernal. 

Bloom eth in unending day. 

’Twas that Love, from Heav’n descended, 
Manifest to mortal eye. 

In mysterious union, blended 

God with man—for man to die !— 

’Tis that Love, to Hcav’n reluming 
From its baptism of blood, 

Now, o’er ransom’d sinners yearning 
Reconciles them with their God. 

J T was on Earth, by evil blighted, 

Sunk in sin and sorrow’s grave, 

J T was on Earth, that Love alighted. 

Sin to conquer—Man to save. 

Here, where reign’d the Pow’rs infernal 
Over man, their captur’d prey, 

Love divine, and grace eternal 
Come, to rend his bonds away. 

Yet, if pitying Love, consenting, 

Man’s dread cause would undertake, 
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Juglice, hrm, and unrelenting, 

Points to the tremendous stake. 
Truth, and Holiness, agreeing, 

Not one righteous threat withdraw ; 
For Jehovah's empire 1 ® being 
Hosts upon lb* unchanging Law, 

Love, lh' alternative perceiving 
Quail'd not at Ih’appalling flight, 

Hut celestial glory leaving, 

Sought this scene of moral night ^ 

In a Servant's guise He sought it. 

As a Servant, He obeyed, 

By His work of merit bought it, 

By His blood, its ransom paid 

Now, in human form, ascended, 

Seated on the Throne above, 

God and Man for ever blended. 

Reigns and pleads incarnate Love, 
Reigns for those He came to gather 
From this wilderness of sin, 

Pleads for them, before the Father, 

All He did for them to win. 

Pleas’d, the Father hears the pleading 
Of His well belovM Son, 

Every covenant claim conceding 
As a prize His arm hath won. 
Reconcil'd to guilty mortals. 

Smiling Justice sheathes her sword. 
Law unbars fair Mercy's portalh 
To the sinner, grace-restor'd. 

Rescued thus from sin and danger 
By incarnate Deity, 

Now, no more a distent stranger. 

But of God's own Family, 

Sealed by the Holy Spirit, 

Cleans'd, anointedjflanetified, 

0 what blessing® now inherit 
They for whom Immanuel died f 

Such is Love !—before the beaming 
Of whose bright effulgent blaze, 
Eaxthly love's pale starlight gleaming 
Hides its uadis tinguish'd rage.— 
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Oh, if to our dim conception 
Human love hut feebly Rhine, 
ff'hat must be the full perfection. 
Measure, scope, of Love Divine 
Yet, that Love*? transcendant sweetness, 
Beauty, grace, and gentleness, 

Tender care and rich repleteness, 

And unwearied faithfulness ; 

AU its meltings of compassion. 

All the glory of its power, 

It? ineffable salvation. 

Its imperishable dower; 

Oh, how dim to Faith's perception 
la this Mystery divine ! 

Oh, how faint doth its reflection 
From our darken’d spirits shine ! 
When, O when shall we, believing 
AH that to this Love we owe, 

In our hearts its warmth receiving 
With responsive fervour glow ! 

Do wc praise the charms which cluster 
Round an earthly parent’s love 1 
Yet, perceive no fairer lustre 
In its anti type above ? 

Do those streams of sweet affections 
Cheering still this desert earth. 

Never raise the sours reflections 
To the source which gives them birth ? 
Do we gar*e on Love Maternal 
As Earth’s purest, fairest flower, 
Heedless of that Love supernal 
Which bestow’d its magic power 'l 
To a Mother's deep devotion 
Do we wond’ring praise assign, 

Yet regard with cold emotion 
All the charms of Love Divine 1 
While, on a poor worm’s affection, 

Fullest confidence wc place, 

Oh, how oft, in sad dejection. 

Question we Jehovah’s grace ! 

Fondly w hile our hearts are yearning 
O’er the children ofour love. 

Sluggish are they in discerning 
Through Those types, thee Heart above ! 
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Love Divine !—Oh, what avallcth 
Mortal art to paint thy grace! 

Words are vain—conception ftpleth, 

When thy glory they would trace t 
All thy matchless condescension, 

Grace and beauty—truth and light; 

Fervid zeal* and fixhl intention. 

All thy majesty and might* 

All that, thro' I mm amici’s merit. 

Thou art made to fallen Man—- 
These, to comprehend, our spirit 
Deity itself must scan ! 

And, can Love like this, e'er sever 
From the object it hath sought 
In its sovereign grace, or ever 
Leave the soul its Mood hath bought T 
WTien that soul, with fervent pleading. 

To the Throne of Love draws near. 

Will the ear of Love, unheeding. 

Its appeal refuse to hear ? 

Will the gp of Love, neglecting, 

Turn from its impassioned plea t 
Will the Heart of Love, rejecting, 

Beat no more in sympathy ! 

When in sorrow, pain, or weakness. 

Danger fcarM, or trouble nigh, 

To its God, in filial meekness. 

fefftfi the soul its plaintive cry; 

Will that God, His Son, not sparing. 

Who gave Him a sacrifice 
For it while for Him uncaring. 

Sunk in ignorance and vice, 

Now that it is reconcird 

By the Faith //tnwjei/'halh given, 

From His own adopted child. 

Turn that face, whose smile is Leaven! 

No—th at faithful Love, which shareth 
Each of God’s own Family, 

“ Mothers may forget,” declareth, 
u Yet will I remember thee.” 

Precious Truth !—Creation wainelh 
Soon may fail Us mighty frame, 

But the Love of God remaineth. 

Everlastingly the same. 
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Blessed they to whom His given 
This unchanging love to know, 

Glorious is its ftes* in Heaven, 

Sweet its pretaste here below, 

S, 


IV,— Irish Katiawar Mission, Rajkot, 

By looking to the cover it will be seen that the school fund of the Rajkot 
Station is in arrear to the Rev. J, Glasgow to the amount of nearly Rs. 
9GQ; and though the amount shows upwards of Rs, 800 in hand, contributed 
on his call to the public here and at home, for the publication of his Guja- 
r&tf work, yet that cannot be alienated to any other purpose ; and does not 
lessen the pressure on the schools. This pressure is accumulating with¬ 
out any means of liquidation except the contributions of the benevolent in, 
this country. The judgments indicted on Ireland for several years by a 
wise and righteous Providence, having left the country in a state of misery 
from which if the hand were not stretched out still, it could not recover 
rapidly, the Board of Directors have for years been unable to render aid to 
the schools at the different stations. Mr. Glasgow and the rest cannot he 
supposed capable of bearing these arrears* In Rajkot very recently two 
teachers applied for leave to open schools under the Mission; — anti were 
refused on the ground of w ant of means. It is hoped those who read this 
w ill render aid to clear olT the debt, and enable him to carry on the schools and 
enlarge their usefulness by a public supply of books* There is an English 
school - two boys vernacular schools (one attended by a number of girls), and 
a girls’ school. Against this department of education prejudice is rancorous; 
yet the girls who attend, are oi high caste. The scripture reader visits one 
school daily; the boys meet on Sabbath morning for Christian instruction. 

The diffusion of useful knowledge in connexion with true religion and 
pure morality, is admitted to be of much importance; Mr. Glasgow feeling 
this, is all the more earnest in soliciting the means of keeping the schools 
open. Ho believes much good is done in leavening the young mind; but 
we cannot always see the fruit of our labours ; nor eon w r e always sec the 
fruit of the circulation of the scriptures, and the preaching of the Gospel. 
But these are invaluable and appointed means to be used and so surely is 
the instruction of Ihc young. Nor must we judge of the good done merely 
by what is visible. £l The Lord lovcth a cheerful giver ; ,J and will by His 
blessing supply a rc com pence, w hen all is contributed to His work in a true 
spirit. 

Donations are respectfully and earnestly solicited ; and will be thankfully 
received by the Rev. J, Glasgow'; or may be lodged in the Oriental Bank, 
Bombay. 

Rajkot, 13th March 1850, 


V\— I)e Wettf/s Last Convictions* 

Dr. De Wette died a short time ago, at an advanced age, at Basel, at 
which University lie had, for a Ians series of years, been a distinguished 
and influential Professor. During that time, as is well known, de Wette 
clojmed, by his important cent ribul ions tu theological literature, to be the 
most learned representative of the school of the middle Rationalists. There 
is good ground, however, for believing that Ids sentiments, towards the dose 
of his life, underwent a rapid and considerable modification, and acknow- 
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lodged a more simple and spiritual perception of the leading truths of the 
gospel. Such convictions appear to have been awakened, in his case as in 
the case also of not a few of the formerly more extreme party in Germany, 
by his witnessing the recent dreadful outbursts of anarchy and popular 
licentiousness in his adjoining fatherland* The following passage is, there¬ 
fore, an interesting and remarkable fact in de Wetted personal history, and 
in the history of that school of theological opinion which ho so long repre¬ 
sented. Had ho lived, the testimony might have been still more decided, 
and given in another form. We are led to translate the passage, because 
it has already attracted much attention in Germany itself It is from the 
preface to his* 1 Short Exposition of the Revelation of John/ 1 * dated Easel, 
20th June 1843, After alluding to the completion of this the last portion 
of his great exegelical works on the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, he closes his preface with these most weighty words : 

41 1 began this study during the preparations for the civil war in Switzer¬ 
land, carried the work undisturbed forward, aa the throne of France waa 
overturned, and the thrones of Germany began to tremble, and completed 
it while anarchy spread far and wide, and dark thunder clouds gathered over 
the peoples and kingdoms of Europe. I thank God for the composure of 
mind He sent to me ; but the thought of the fate which awaits us in the 
future, and the destiny which probably awaits the Church also, accom¬ 
panied every movement of my pen* 1 could not but behold in our times 
tire Antic!wist described by John, although in altered figure and in still 
darker features. To me, c the self-deifying of the Roman Antichrist* ap- 
pears but child*s play, when compared with the God-denying, unbelieving, 
insolent, all-restraint* contemning Egoism of our day. And what is a 
bodily persecution by fire and sword of the Christian faith, compared with 
the destructive tendencies of the Young Hegelian Dialektik, or the seductive 
flattery and delusion concealed in the so-called Love of Liberty,—a figment 
which has its origin, at first in grossest mental servitude, and leads the mis¬ 
guided people, eventually, to a slavery that is both bodily and mentals 
According to the counsel of those men who claim, and have conceded to 
them, to understand the true moulding of the times, the State ought to sever 
itself from all recognition of a Chriali&n principle, and take its stand on the 
ground of indifference, if not, indeed, of atheism. What an advancement! 

to a new and unprecedented barbarism. The worst feature of the case 
with us is, that, even in the camp of those who arc Christians, or at least 
aro nominally such, the greatest division prevails ; one party holding by 
their individual views of the Bible and the Confessions with literal pertina¬ 
city ; another, with less positive views, and in the main, content with vague 
and empty convictions \ while ti third, who have embraced the gospel in free 
and intelligent faith, are not sufficiently strong to he able effectually |o 
mediate lie tween the other two. In my engagement with the study of the 
Apocalypse, I have not learned to foretd events, and the prophetic eye of 
John has not descended to our times; I cannot, therefore, know what the 
destiny in the future for our dear Protestant Church may be. One thing I 
know, that in no other name is there salvation than in the name of Jesus 
Christ the crucified ; and that for humanity there is no higher truth than the 
in Him realised fact of the God-man, and the by Him established kingdom 
of God,— a truth and a reality never yet rightly acknowledged and carried 
out into life amongst us, even by those who, otherwise, with justice, ere 
held as the most zealous and the w armest Christians. YYere Christ in deed 
and in truth our Life, how could surh a falling away from Him be possible 1 
Those in whom he lived would, in their whole lives, in word, in writing, in 
action, so powerfully testify for Him, that unbelief would be compelled lobe 

* " Kurce ErkUnmg dor AfPrnbansng Jnlmnjiis, Lcipsig 1848." 
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dumb! That there are individual Christians amongst us who have the 
spirit of Christ, I will be the last to deny. But there is wanting a Christian 
life as a whole,—a Church represented in society in great significant fea¬ 
tures, claiming respect, and giving assurance of protection ami care; and the 
reason of this is, that since the Reformation, our theology has moved too 
exclusively in the region of speculative knowledge, dealing with the under- 
standing, or, at best, confined to the domain of the devotional feelings in the 
individual, without going forth into the practical, and influencing the whole 
of the life. 

“Christianity among us must become life ,—must become action. But 
how long will it lie ere we find our way out of the unfruitful narrow circle 
of the abstract understanding or the sentimental feelingsT More than 
seven^ and twice seven, strokes must be laid upon us before we learn this 
great lessen, where alone true sal vat ion is to be sought!”—Dr. W. M. S. de 
Wette. 

Such arc the Inst convictions and among the Inst words, indeed, of this 
learned and distinguished rationalist Theologian. He died soon after com¬ 
mitting them to the press; and with this testimony, closed a long life of 
unwearied, and, in many respects, not unsuccessful labours in the province 
of Scripture translation and criticism. Do Wette lived only up to the 
margins of that dark tumultuous chaos in which society on the Continent 
seemed for a time, to every one, ready to be engulphed. He felt only the 
first shocks of earthquake. Rut he beheld, in the anarchy and impiety that 
raged s iho legitimate offspring of an unbridled Philosophy, and a Theology 
only less disdainful of control. He has not lived in vain if, even at tins 
hour, his testimony lead thousands ofhis countrymen to new consideration 
and true reason. Already the voice from Switzerland lias been heard in 
every University of Germ any. Many are sanguine enough !o expect the 
best results from it, uttered in so solemn a lime, and coming from such a 
man ; and we cordially join with them in contemplating its happy influence 
on the future course of Continental thought and speculation. After such 
experiences as Germany has had, and after such a culture, how salutary 
might be her teachings; how powerful an appeal, and how rich a light in all 
departments of human knowledge might she now, a second time, send forth, 
not over cultivated Europe alone, but over Christendom and the world ! 

W. 


VL—Mem out of the late Capt, Paton, 

We feel a peculiar pleasure in inserting Ike fella wing sketch of our friend the laic Captain 
JameiPalon, of the Bengal Artillery, from the funeral sermon preached on occasion 
of hki death, by the Rev. J. T. Brighton, ofBidcfbrd, from Matt. riv. 

Having now, in the first instance, directed your thoughts to Jesus,— 
Lho person pre-eminent in Lho text, and who should be pre-eminent in every 
Christian assembly,—let me invite your attention to a tew particulars res¬ 
pecting that servant of Jesus who is represented on this occasion, in the 
text, by John the Baptist: “ And the disciples came and took up the body, 
and buried it, and went and told Jesus.” Wo have taken his body and 
buried it; wc have told Jesus of our sorrow: now let us seek some lessons 
for our own life, from the life of our departed friend : “He being dead yet 
spe&keth.” Had he arranged the solemnities of this morning, no one would 
have more earnestly desired the order we have pursued. More than once 
he has said to me, 11 It is hearing about the love of Christ that does the 
heart good.” And could he address us now, he would say, If it be right 
to speak of me, let Christ be first and uppermost irf all your allusions.” 
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In fart, lie was distinguished by a humanity which made him singularly 
modest ; so much so, that the few Facts that hare been gleaned of his his¬ 
tory, have been obtained with difficulty. Most of them have been gather¬ 
ed from the recollections of the faithful and affect innate friend to whom re¬ 
ference will be frequently made; and they arc laid before you in Ihc confi¬ 
dence, that the eminent example of Christian virtue which they present, 
wilt at once encourage and rebuke, comfort and stimulate. 

The late CapL Paton was born at Lass wade, near Edinburgh, in the 
year 1798. His father was a minister in the Established Church" of Scot¬ 
land, so that he received a religious education ; but it does not appear that 
he had any clear understanding of the great facts and principles of the gos¬ 
pel, till many years alter he left home. Being intended for military service 
in India, he removed, when a young man, to the Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany's Military College at Addiscombe. He was in disposition most love¬ 
ly and winning : an officer who was with him at college tells us, that he 
was tf a genera! favourite, beloved by every one—gentleness itself," 

It w T as in the year 1821, that the friend alluded to became acquainted 
with him. Being stationed at Meerut, near the city of Delhi, he found 
Captain Falim There, a "marked man:" isolated among the multitude 
by his seriousness and disregard for worldly pleasures. Ho whs not now 
simply the moral and amiable man; ho was more : but still be was not a 
Christian, There had been a change ; he now had religious feelings as 
well us external virtues : he felt he was a sinner, and that religion was a 
thing of the heart as well as of the conduct ; but he sought acceptance 
with God and peace for his conscience, not by faith in Christ, but through 
his religious feelings and virtuous deeds. So much religion had he, that his 
love for the w ord of God and for prayer w as deep and earnest; every sab¬ 
bath he summoned his servants together for religious instruction,—never 
was there a master more beloved in the world and he regularly and 
scruplously devoted one tenth of his income to charitable purposes. Thus 
was he, like Saul of Tarsus, 1 £ touching the righteousness of the law 
blameless." It was not till many years afterwards that he could say with 
Paul Ihc apostle," I count all things but loss That I may win Christ, and be 
found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God 
by faith,” Phil, iii. 7—11. There was, however, as 1 have said, a change in 
him, and this he attributed to the preaching of the chaplain at Meerut, the 
Rev. Henry Fisher, now gone to his rest; who not only preached on The 
Lord's clay, but collected the officers and soldiers from week to week, and 
ex[K>umled the scenes and conversations of Bunyau's u Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress.” 

From Meerut our departed friend was summoned To duties very" painful 
to his gentle and loving spirit. He was placed in charge of the Rocket 
Brigade, under Sir Thomas Brisbane, in the Burmese war; and so distin¬ 
guished himself, that, on returning from lire scene of conflict, in the year 
1826, he obtained a staff appointment in the large city of Saugor in central 
India. It was here that Captain Palon originated those plans which led to 
the establishment, by Government, of that system of general education which 
prevails in India. It must Ijc borne in mind that, at this time, the education 
of the Hindu population was in the keeping of the Erahmans exclusively 
that they taught, not idolatry only, but social vice; and further, that such 
was their power, that without their consent nootlicr plan of education could 
be expected to sucecd. Captain Patou, by Ids wisdom, tact, and good tem¬ 
per, w r as the man who gained, not merely their approval of a change, but 
their active co-operation in it. In the course of a short time he brought 
every BrShman teacher and school In the city of Saugor into one school, 
where no books were used of which he did not approve; where books of hiv 
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own composition were text-books ; ami where ho, in fact, waa the super¬ 
intendent. The success of this scheme brought him into contact with the 
great statesmen and philanthropists oflndia; and, as I have stated, laid the 
groundwork of that system of public instruction, which bids fair to make 
India one of the best educated countries in the world, [1] From this lime our 
friend became distinguished as the active 3 zealous, anil manificcnt promoter 
of Hind n education: composing many Hindustani Cooks, translating Eng¬ 
lish works, and portions of the Scriptures, inventing contrivances for teach¬ 
ing the sciences; and so devoted was he to this object, that upon arriving 
in this country, he wrote in Hindustani descriptions or the greats works of 
art and science that he met with in his travels, which he sent out to the 
native schools in India. 

Honours now gathered around him. In 1821 he w T as made a Cf Political A- 
gent' JJ and in 1S30 he was appointed Assistant to (he British Resident at 
Lucknow, the capital of the kingdom of Oude ; and this important position he 
occupied till 1840, when he retired from public service. You are probably 
aware that, in addition to that vast territory in India, belonging absolutely 
to the British crown, whose population amounts to ninety millions, there are 
a number of sLates or kingdoms which are called “ Allied” or i£ Protected” 
states; which though in fact subject to our government, have native 
princes as their nominal head, and preserve the terms of independence. 
Oudc is one of those states; and captain Paton was the Assistant-Resident, 
and sometimes, for months together, the representative of the British 
government in its court; having a residence adjoining the palace of the king; 
and being thus for the time in effect., if not in form, the rtiler of a kingdom 
containing some four millions of souls. It was because he w as known to he 
a man of inflexible rectitude that he was chosen for this post of great temp¬ 
tation; and he honoured the confidence reposed in him. For ten years he 
occupied this position, discharging its duties with integrity, wisdom, and 
success : and when he left it, he did so not only a pure man, but a man 
crowned with every kind of moral glory. At Lucknow, as at Saugor, he 
interested himself mostly warmly in educational operations . It was mainly 
through his influence and effort, that the king of Qude, llic most powerful 
Mu Sal man prince in India, established an English school in his capital, for 
the instruction of Christian and Hindu youths, as well as Musalmuns ; and 
sot up a lithographic press for the printing of works that might benefit 
Christians as well as MusalmAns.* 

The picture of this sphere is not yet complete. Most of you have heard 
of the Thugs. For centuries there have existed in most parts of India, 
especially in its northern states, hordes of men, in gangs from ten to two or 
three hudred, of all races, castes, seels, and religions, yet all the worship¬ 
pers of the bloody goddess Kali, They infest the roads and lurkin the cities 
under every form of deception, sometimes even managing to obtain situa¬ 
tions oI official Importance, and commit murder on principle,— in fact, as 
an act of worship to Kali. It is manifest, however, that though they thus 
look with complacency on murder, never attaching any criminality to the 
deed, the great design is plunder. LiTcknmv, being one of the wealthiest 
cities of Nothcrn India, was one of live strongholds of the Thugs, who 
sw anued in ils neighbourhood, appearing as lhe most bland and courteous of 
men, decoying travellers known to carry money, and strangling them with 

* Ai Uiis prnsn (.hero was primed, n “ Ccllcriton of Morn I Precepts and Refh’ctL[uiti T £!iih- 
here* I fro eh various suureeii, in End ish and Hindustani, for flic Itisnurljoii of Youth/ 1 —« 
flie prfidncflna nf CapU Patfin-—cf wilich the Calcutta Christian Observer in ils, reviews 
says, 41 work which bah fair Uj become u sinudard honk in the education tif Indian youth. 
The author asserts nendaims, puls forth no pretensions,he indeed flunks and writes, and 
'“riles hmrihly of his own labours j but we are murh mis la ken, if in this as in HiO&1 other 
Wisest, humility be not found closely allied with solid worth. 1 ' 
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thff^satrrcd handkerchief,” Our departed friend, on being stationed at 
Lucknow, was appointed “ the Officer for the suppression of Thuggism" 
in that kingdom ; and throughout the country he had secret emissaries, who 
were employed in tracing and capturing men proved to be Thugs, He hna 
often told me* that he lias sat with his room and all the passages filled with 
these men, of whom there was not one wlio had not been at many scenes 
of murder, and some who had themselves strangled one hundred victims ! 
After several hundreds of them had been executed, the government of India 
resolved on a another mode of suppressing them; and now some four or 
five hundred of them are dwelling in an encampment, where the adults 
are employed in schools of industry, and their children receiving a religious 
education. In procuring this change of policy, I doubt not our friend had 
an important share * 

One more remark about Captain Baton's position nt this time is neces¬ 
sary, in order fully to appreciate the greatest event in his religious history. 
I have said enough to show that Lucknow was not a place favourable to 
the growth of piety, I have now to state that though it contained many 
English residents, besides “the political agent/* and his suite, it was with¬ 
out a church or a minister ; so that the British resident or his assistant was 
the acting chaplain. Now, mark you, it was at Lucknow—amid the over¬ 
whelming responsibilities, the incessant cares, the imminent dangers of his 
office—it was here, when without a church or a pastor, through the careful 
and devout reading of the Scriptures , that Captain Paton became a Chris¬ 
tian. He had long been a Cornelius with his prayers and his alms, but 
like Cornelius he needed a Peter to tell him that “ though the name of 
Jesus whosoever bdieueth in him shall receive remission of sins/ 1 Acts x* 
43 ; and at Lucknow, though no messenger appeared, the message came. 
Not till then did he see, that “by grace are ye saved through faith ; not 
of works lest any man should boast/' Eph. ii. 8, 9. The exact date of his 
glorious discovery cannot be learnt. He was unhappily reluctant to speak 
of his religious history, so much did he shrink from self-presenlalion. But, 
nevertheless, he said enough to leave the inference that for years, notwith¬ 
standing all his virtue and devotion^ he was without peace of mind; that in 
fact, not till he saw that his salvation depended not on hfo works, but on 
the atonement of Christ, did he become a happy man. You will perceive, 
from this sketch of Captain Baton's life, that his religious history divides 
jits elf into three parts. Till his arrival at Meerut he was a moral loan. 
From that period till some time during his residence at Lucknow, he was a 
devout mat*—a man of deep religious feeling, as well as of external virtue. 
At Lucknow, and not before, he became a Christian ,—a Christian in its 
strict and proper sense, that is, a believer in Christ, and a doer of his will, 


* The following honorable testimony is borne to Capt. Paton's steal anti success in the 
suppression of Ihrs cruel and diabolical System. Col. trieeman, the Commissioner for the 
Suppression of Tlmggisrn in a letter dated Jan. 26th 1340, thus addressed him * “ Sir,— 
You are to leave Lucknow on the 1st of next month for Europe, and 1 fear with the inleri' 
lion net lo return in India ; permit me, therefore, to offer you the expression of my grateful 
sense of the valuable aid and support you bAve afforded mo in die duty of suppressing 
Thug associations throughout India. When you first entered upon dda duty m IB34 
there was no pari of India more infested by these offenders than Lhc dominions of his Majesty 
the King of Oude. At this time, the whole of druse dominions may, 1 hope, he considered 
free from the crime* . . . I fed assured that b looking hack upon your Indian 

career, m which you have lilted many high and responsible offices, nnd had opportunities 
of usefulness that can fall to the lot of but few, there is no part of it which you will recoh 
Jeet with more pride and pleasure, than that during which you have been associated 
W /oL- me ani ot . a ITi carrying out the benevolent views of government in the suppression 
° £ rcal c l l rf ■„ ■. I have lll » honour to be, Sir, etc.—W. II. Slecman/ 1 
4i A |S ; work, * Recolleci ions and Rumbles” vo] p. I IP he enumerates the names of 

,, ^lEcfira of distinction who have aided in the good cause, and says, 

and among the foremost, Major Borffawick mid Capt. Patnn ” 
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not for salvation, lmifrom love to him, and as the proof of faith in him 
He therefore who undertakes a sketch of our friend’s character, cannot give 
a full-length portrait, unless he views him in Ihc period between this event 
at Lucknow and his death. Then it was that, having his understanding 
enlightened, his motives and feelings and actions came under the govern¬ 
ment of the principles of the gospel; and he was made “ the man of God, 
thoroughly furnished unto nil good works.” Lovely though he was in his 
morality, earnest in his devotion, active in his benevolence, nothing was 
accepted by God : but when, by faith in Christ, he was himself accepted in 
Christ’s name, everything else of virtue and zeal was well-pleasing to God. 

During the brief period of his sojourn in England, as I have already sta- 
tod, hecontinued to take interest in the education of India. Indeed much 
of his leisure was devoted to schemes relating to it. Not that he confined 
himself to them,—he was too modest to lake the public position which he 
might have occupied in promoting the spiritual improvement of our coun¬ 
try ; but you are aware of his various “ works of faith and labours of love” 
in his quiet and retiring spirit, the tracts he distributed at his door, by the 
way side, and by the post; the meetings for Scripture exposition which he 
held in his house; and the school which met in his kitchen every Lord’s 
day. No one who knew him as a Christian but must have been struck 
with his love of the word of God ; and his affection for the Bible was only 
equalled by his reverence for it. From his long residence among Musal- 
mrins he had a rich fund for illustrating the manners and customs mention¬ 
ed in Scripture : and he took great delight in alluding to the scenes and 
habits which thus made many parts of the Scriptures familiar to him. 
There w as, too, about him pre-eminent catholicity of feeling. The name 
Christian was to him of far higher importance than Episcopalian, Presby¬ 
terian, or Congrcgationalist j he could worship in any place where Christ 
was really honoured, and delight in such worship. Perhaps few men since 
the days of the apostle John could more truly say, “ We know that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love thebrethren” 1 John iii. 
14. Most prominent was his embodiment of the loveliness of Christianity. 
The celebrated President Edwards has defined \irtue as “love to being 
in general,” or rather the disposition to love being in general. Philosophers 
and theologians have disputed much about the definition ; but of this I am 
confident all who understand it, and knew onr departed friend, will join me 
in saying, that if this be virtue, he was (I speak it advisedly) one of the 
most virtuous men on earth. We are bound in candour to admit that the 
foundation of his pre-eminent amiableness lay in the constitution of his na¬ 
ture : but it was not the beautiful thing it w as in the last years of his life, 
till to his natural good temper, kind feeling, and cheerfulness, there was 
added the holiness of the gospel. It was impossible to speak many words 
with him without being struck with the tinge of spirituality in his common 
conversation. He seemed to be always cheerful, and yet always spiritual; 
always disposed to pleasantry, and yet always “ the man of God,” thinking 
of eternity, living on the confines of heaven ! His intimate friend, in review¬ 
ing the history of their twenty-six years of friendship and constant inter¬ 
course, says : “ 1 may have seen him lose hi$ temper, but I cannot recall a 
single instance.” 

The materials for a sketch of his death-bed experience, through the na¬ 
ture of his disease, are necessarily few and meagre. Although, through 
the mercy of God, he was preserved from severe suffering, as the seat of 
his malady was the brain, he was, during the great part of his illness, in¬ 
capable of thought. Here is nnolher warning for those foolish men who 
are calculating on repentance at death ! His feelings, however, through¬ 
out, as far as could be ascertained, were those of perfect peace ; but there 
was, in addition, habitual and great thankfulness If asked whether his 
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sleep was refreshinjr ( or his food pleasant, he would answer : " Yes, 
through the goodness of God.” The last word? lie addressed to his sorrow¬ 
ing wife, of a religious kind, were in answer to the question, " Do you feel 
non? that you are a child of God l 11 when he replied : " If I am not his, l 
know not whose I am*” And the longest sentence he spoke during the 
last week of his life, was expressive of his prevailing thankfulness* Look’ 
mg at his dear friend, Mr. C*j he said, "How good God ia that you arc 
here.” He felt asleep in Jesus on Wednesday morning, the 29th Dec. 
1317. " And they took up his body, and buried it, and went and told 
Jesus.” 


VII. —Ecclesiastical Orders: erratum in the last 
Number. 

My Dear Sir.— Allow me to correct an unfortunate typographical 
error, or lapsus calami, in your last number* In the "Sermon for the 
Camp,” page 55, line 25, the citation from the Preface to the Ordinal 
should run thus :—“ It is evident unto all men, diligently reading the Holy 
Scripture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles 9 time 11 tore have 
been these orders of ministers in Christ's Church,—bishops, priests, and 
deacons.” 

We have known some controversialists interpolate tha word three, be¬ 
fore 11 orders but the substitution of that word for the original " these,” 
is calculated to give a very erroneous impression of the meaning of our 
Re formers .—They might have said, that in the Apostles* time we read in 
u Holy Scripture** of these orders of ministers, bishops— or pricsts-and 
deacons; ami that after the Apostles 1 time we read in " ancient authors” 
of bishops, and priests, and deacons ; but as they chose to avoid what in 
their day would have been needless circumlocution, they very properly said 
that " in the Holy Scripture and ancient authors” we read of " bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” 

G. L. F* 


VIII.— Puna Mission or the Free Church or Scotland* 

The Report for 1319 n«w before m, U a very Interesting and instructive document j and 

wc have lunch pleasure ni extracting from it some of its most importuni passages. 

"I. Agency, This consists, for which we are Iruly thankful, Imlh of 
Europeans and Natives. The following individuals have labored in their 
various duties, wc trust we may say, with diligence, and without interrup¬ 
tion since last Report* # 

" 1st. Europeans.— Rev. James MUcheU, Pastor of the Church, and 
Superintending Missionary. Rcv. ll. P. Cassidy, Preacher of the Gos¬ 
pel and Assistant Missionary. Mr. B. Drake, Assistant Missionary, and 
Superintendent ol Schools at indapur, Mrs , King, Superintendent of 
Female Hoarding School. 

" 2xn. Natives* Converts, &c.— -Mr. Wazir Reg, Head Teacher of 
English School, and Student of Divinity. Nnrayan Keshawa, School Vis¬ 
itor, and a Teacher in Bazar Marathi School. Gopul Keshawa, Teacher 
of a private Marathi School. P^edanayak, Teacher of Tamil School. 
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Shivanalh, Teacher of Mar6thi School at Kotrur. -Appa Nasikar, Teacher 
of Female Boarding School. 

** Besides these there have been employed in lhe Mission, during the 
greater part of the year, eight young men as Monitors in the English 
Schools, seven as Teachers of Marathi Schools, and two men and two 
women as Teachers in the Female Schools, who arc yet professed Hea¬ 
thens. The Heathen Monitors and School Masters are merely employed 
in the literary part of tuition, ail the religions and moral training being con¬ 
ducted by the Missionaries and their Christian Assistants/ who frequently 
examine all Hie classes, and endeavour to make the lessons of Christian 
Morality and Doctrine contained in the hooks read, bear upon the under* 
standings and hearts of the pupils. We wish to make religious information 
and instruction over flow to the children and young people in ihc schools 
through a pure and sanctified channel, and hence earnestly desire a larger 
supply than Divine grace has yet given, us* of concerted and holy men, to 
conduct every department of our plan of Native Improvement. Necessity 
alone compels us to retain a single heathen in even the humblest depart¬ 
ment of our work/ 

u IL Schools. These, as formerly reported, are oT two kinds—MarS- 
thf and English. For the greater part of the year we have hud six Marathi 
Bwjs’ Schaofo in operation, two of them very large, containing upwards of 
100 children each. One in the city was taught by three Masters, and many 
of the boys have made good progress in Grammar, Geography* Ancient 
History, Mathematics, and Religious Knowledge. This was the farthest 
advanced, and most promising of all the Marathi Schools; but, wo arc 
sorry to say, it has, within the last month, been discontinued inconsequence 
of the present state of the funds, which will afterwards, l c noticed* We 
trust that circumstances will soon warrant us in again opening it. The 
reasons which induced us to give up this rather than some other Schools, 
Were that in the city there are certain means of education provided by the 
Government, though not of a religious nature; nnd that in this one there 
was no H\ed Christian teacher, though daily superintended and often ex¬ 
amined by the Missionaries ami others. The other large School is in the 
Camp Sudder Bazaar, w hich has also three Teachers :—one of them, Na- 
ray an, a Christian, whose principal work has been to attend to the reading 
and explanation of the Scriptural daily lessons to tbe boys, and to hear them 
repeat their Catechisms. This School is still in operation, and though not 
so far advanced in literary knowledge as the former, is steadily pursuing 
Ihc same path. The other three Schools, in or near Puna, are I aught by 
Native Christians,—two of them Converts from heathenism—Copal, origin¬ 
ally a Brahman, and Shivanatb, originally a Mahar; and a third, Vcd- 
anayak, the son of a Convert* •From the nature of ihc position which these 
brethren occupy, their Schools are attended by comparatively few Scholars* 
Gopal is employed by a gentleman, a steady friend of the cause, to instruct 
his servants and their children, who kindly pays the whole of his salary. 
Such an example of zeal and liberality in the good cause is worthy of gen¬ 
eral imitation. Wc mention it here chic fly as affording a hint to those 
who have the ability, that they may go and do likewise. Shivanalh has his 
School among the Mahars of Kolrur, a village two miles from Puna, where 
he not only instructs Ihc children but acts as Catechist to the elder people. 
He endeavours to get them assembled in his house, especially of an even¬ 
ing, to hear Ihc Scriptures read, and lo join with him in prayer to God. 
He complains, however, of their backwardness, and inclination to attend 
rather to their worldly duties than to hear of God and of his Son Jesus 
Christ. He is supported in his position by tlie liberality of a gentleman in 
Bombay, who allows us Rs. 100 annually for the payment of a Christian 
Schoolmaster. Were other friends to come forward and adopt particular 
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individuals of our Christian Native Agency as hia or her Missionary to the 
heathen, by affording us the necessary funds for his support, we should 
soon very much extend our operations. It is by the salaries of this most 
desirable and useful, yea, indispensable class of servants, we are weighed 
down* our funds exhausted, and wc caused to abandon interesting objects 
of usefulness, which we should otherwise pursue. We shall be most happy 
to give full information regarding any of these brethren to any one who 
would wish thus to connect himself with the spread of the Gospel in this 
land. Should the whole support of a laborer be too much for one indivi' 
dual, he might request some of his acquaintance to aid him in the matter. 
The other two Marathi Schools are at Indapur. They are taught imme¬ 
diately by Heathens, but closely watched by Mr, Drake, who is very 
zealous in communicating to the pupils, both religious and other useful 

knowledge. The number of pupils in all these Schools may lie stated as 

about S50. As the teachers, who arc not Christians, are paid by the num¬ 
ber and progress of the readers, we take no particular account of those 

under them who are still learning their letters and combinations, and nothing 
is allowed for them* 

“ The English Schools. Till within the last month, there were two; 
but the same necessity which has compelled us to dismiss some of our 
Marathi Teachers, has also, much against our will, made us abandon one 
of these seminaries the one in the city of Puna, which, though not in 
point of number, was in some other respects the more important. It con 
tained 50 pupils, and was taught by Mr. W. Beg, aided by throe monitors 
We have not lost all the pupils, as a considerable number of (hem have 
joined our remaining School in the Surider Bazar. This School, till the event 
now mentioned, was daily taught by Mr. Cassidy, and 5 Monitors, It con 
tained generally about 100 Scholars. Mr. Wazir Beg now occupies Mr. 
Cassidy’s place, who is thus enabled to devote himself more fully to other 
Missionary pursuits. The course of study in these Schools embraces the 
English language in its Grammar and Derivations, Translations from Eng¬ 
lish into Marathi and vice versa, Arithmetic in all its branches, Geometry 
and Algebra, Geography end Copy Wriiiog, with the Hislojry and Doc¬ 
trines of Christianity. Besides these studies, in the common School classes, 
Messrs. Mitchell and Cassidy have had special classes for the Monitors 
and more advanced boys, who have been instructed in the evidences of our 
faith; in the sacred History of the world, connecting nature with the an¬ 
nouncements of Revelation; in Composition; in Mental Philosophy and 
Lode. Mr. Mitchell has also had a regular meeting onoe a week, attend 
ed by several educated Native youths beside our own pupils, for Essay 
and discussion on subjects of special interest. These studies will 
still be attended to, as far as our cite urns will admit of. We feel 

distressed VMt the cause already alluded to, should have, in some degree, 
deranged our plans of operation; but when one door is closed, we must en¬ 
deavour to enter in more fully and effectually by others, which still remain 
open to us. 

u The Female Schools are the same in number as formerly reported, 
four:—three in the City 3 and one, a boarding establishment, in the Mission 
compound. The Schools in the city are common day Schools, in which 
the children are taught to read and write Marathi, Geography and Arith¬ 
metic, the. doctrines of the Gospel, and the History of I he Old and New 
Testaments, They were at one time taught to sew, but, as it was attend¬ 
ed with a disproportionate expense, it has been for the present diseoidi 
nued. The children in the three City Schools amount to 00; and in the 
Boarding School there are five who are lodged, fed, and clothed; and olhci 
ten who have attended merely as Day Scholars. In addition to the studied 
of the other Schools, these girls arc taught, on acquiring Marathi, English 
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seeing, and sacred music ; the last by Mrs, Mitchell, who also hikes a gen¬ 
eral oversight of the School. All these girls attend worship dnily in the 
Mission House. Several girls have (eft this Srhool during the year ; some 
of them we grieve to say to follow 1 lie ways of the world, not having re¬ 
ceived the truth in the love of it that they might be saved. One who lias 
been for two years a consistent member of the Church, lias been married 
to a convert, and it is hoped will he useful in her new situation. We find 
it no easy matter to manage these girls, especially as our accommodations 
for them arc very defective, rendering that separation from the influence of 
heathen servant $ t and other objectionable characters, which is so much to 
be desired, almost impossible. On this account, and also in consequence 
of intimation from home that the Ladies 1 Soriety is not able, as formerly. 
Id send us the necessary Funds, it has been resolved to give up in a great 
measure, the Boarding department of this School. We will thus be ena¬ 
bled to dispense with Mrs, King’s valuable services, and so considerably to 
reduce the expenditure. But this circumstance of itself should excite the 
friends of the improvement of the degraded females around us to como for¬ 
ward more fully to our aid, so as lo make up that Lack of means which the 
failure of Home resources has caused. The School will still be continued 
underAppn as the teacher, and Mrs, Mitchell as Superintendent. The 
Avc boarders will, in the meantime, be distributed among the Christian 
families of the Mission. 

“III. The Native Church. We mentioned in last Report, that this 
body had taken a more distinctive form,—that it had been constituted into 
a regular congregation of the Church, superintended by its own session., and 
represented in the Presbytery of the district. We are happy to say that 
there lias been no case of discipline before us during the year* u One of the 
members, Appa Nasikur, who was mentioned last year as under suspension 
from scaling ordinances, has, on evidences of sincere repentance, been res 
tored to his standing as a Church member. We trust that he will now con¬ 
tinue to conduct himself in all things as becometh the Gospel* [The Tall of a 
convert who was baptized when in jail is then mentioned, and the following 
suitable observations made on the case ] This is a painful lesson lo us, tell¬ 
ing us anew that the heart is decei tful, and that a man should, in general, be 
his own master, and in a position to manifest fully w hat lie is, and to test the 
strength of his principles Wore he is admitted lo profess in baptism his ad¬ 
herence to the faith of our blessed Lord, W c filial I still have an eye upon R us - 
tomji;nnd with praycrfulncss and deep compassion, will use such meant* 
for his restoration Lo a proper sense of his danger, as may be In uur power 
Let «ur friends and the Church generally here aid us with their supplica¬ 
tions ! Wc feel much our need of the sympathy of the brethren in such 
^aaes. It js not easy to castoff—to abandon to destruction, those for whom 
've have labored as in birth. Perhaps few can enter into this affliction, but 
those who are in similar circumstances with ourselves. God has Hilnsdi 
expressed the sentiment, which wc trust we in some degree feel, when lie 
(i O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee 1 ! How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim 1 How shall I deliver thee, Israeli flow shall I make thee as 
AdmaU] How shall 1 set thee as ZcbminT Mine heart is turned within 
pl 1 rcpeolinga arc kindled together. 11 All the other members of the 
Lhurch have on the whole given us satis faction, though often we have had 
cause of anxiety—fightings without and fears within. Wc are a feeble 
band; yet, we trust the Lord will preserve us, os laiubs in the midst of 
wolves, 

u The additions which have been mode to the Church by baptism during 
the year, arc <t :—three infant children of Converts, and one Adult. The 
Adult was baptized by Mr. Mitchell at Limgaum, near fndapur, on the 18lh 
of December, when he was out iu that direction on a tour. The person in 
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question is the pltcl of that village, is named Shewarum, and is by caste a 
Dhangar, or shepherd, an active man, about 33 years of age, and of good 
talents,* 

Regular Religious Services^ for the instruction, comfort and increase of 
the Church, arc the same as detailed on former occasions. There is daily, 
about 10 o’clock a. m., ft service at Mr. Mitchell's house, which is attend¬ 
ed by all the servants of the Mission, who are at hand, the poor of the 
Asylum and visitors. The Scriptures are read and expounded, the bearer? 
catechised, prayers offered up, and books distributed to those who require 
them. All the Church members, and others who wish to be present, meet 
with Mr, Mitchell on Saturday evening when a passage of Scripture is ex¬ 
pounded, and its lessons particularly urged upon them. Besides the Mis¬ 
sionary, two of the Native Brethren generally engage in prayer. As some 
pf them live at a distance, this is the only evening in the week they can all 
come together ■ and to enable them to do so, they leave their work earlier 
on that day than usual, and remain till worship is over on Sabbath after¬ 
noon, or till Monday morning. There are always two meetings for Public 
Worship in Marathi on Sabbath :—one in the morning, and the other in 
the afternoon, which arc conducted alternately by Messrs. Cassidy and 
Mitchell. Alter morning worship the higher classes in the Marathi Schools, 
who are required Lo alicml Church at this time, arc catechised by the 
Missionary, who has conducted the service. They go through (t the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism” in order,having one, and sometimes two 
questions at a Lime explained to them, which they Eire required, during the 
previous week, to study and commit to memory Their teachers are re' 
quired to attend along with them. Mr. W. Peg has. on Sabbath morning 
a class of boys from the English School, to whom he communicates reli¬ 
gious instruction. 

Circumstances have prevented us having the Lord's Supper oflener than 
three times during the year. 

As already noticed, there has been a mtirrittge celebrated between two 
me ml iers of lii e C h u re h, A p p a Na s j k u r a ad G i rj i. 

There are fifteen young chiLlren connected with us—ten of them baptized, 
as the offspring or adopted children of Converts ; and five given over by 
their parents or guardians to the Mission to be brought up as Christians. 

We have had to mourn the danth of one of our Adult members, and a 
child since last year. The Adult was Anaji, who died in January last. 
His baptism is particukry mentioned in Ihc Report of 1847. He was a 
very humble and active person, and had, for a year preceding his death, 
acted as teacher of a village School at Parbati. He was cut off after a 
few days’ illness, hut was found ready. He spoke to those about him with 
comfort and composure. His whole hope and confidence was fixed on nur 
blessed Saviour, who enabled him to triumph over the last enemy. He 
died in the presence of several of his Christian brethren, and whilst they 
were praying around him. We rejoice that, although his stay with us was 
short, he has received the end of his faith, the salvation of his soul. 

The number of Native members now present with l he Church, is twenty - 
nine, in which is included a woman mentioned last year as under suspen¬ 
sion from the Sacrament. She is in the same position still, though she 
regularly attends all the other ordinances of Divine Worship. One of them 
has been received by certificate from another Church. Some members are 
absent pursuing their avocations elsewhere, and so are in communion with 
other branches of the Church. The entire number of adults baptized in 
this Mission since 1836, when Mr. Mitchell took charge of it, is 42. We 
mourn that the tone of religious feeling among us appears so very low , 

* Of this interesting case an account was given iu oar last number. 
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and we fear that l^ere is little real growth, that there is more light than 
heat. We fed ttyai w e are as much dependent fin the influence of the bless 
ed Spirit to contlhue and carry forward the work of grace among us, os tu 
begin it at first. ; The fall of one, and the short comings of others, tell us 
impressively to cease from man, to hetake ourselves with more simplicity 
and sincerity to fetid mir sanctifier. Haw much are wfi inclined to over 
look Ids blessed a'^cucy, and, like llie Galatian Converts, having begun in 
the spirit, seek tb be perfected by tlie flesh, to rest in the weak and beg¬ 
garly elements of the world l Even the most abundant means wilhout pre- 
sent commumratiw of grace can do no saving good. Q that this Church 
may ever bring foi^kthe fruits of righteousness ! jVlay ii ever be as a well 
watered garden, nn^ks a field which the Lord doth bless ;—that its religion 
may not be in wordMt in power ! 

IV* Toons, ah the General Preaching op the Gospel, 
When hist Report unprepared Mr. Mitchell was on a tour in the country 
towards JuuSr, and in the northern Konkan, which occupied him for about 
five weeks. He was accompanied by Narayan. They visited a great many 
villages, found the people every where attentive, ready to acknowledge the 
excellency of their message, and to receive books ; but met with none who 
r had fell the evil of sin, so as to be inclined to embrace the Lord Jesus. In 
some villages above the Ghats, the people seemed so interested in what 
they heard, that they declared, should any Christian come io live among 
and instruct them, they would in a body give up the worship of idols, ami 
serve the living and true God. They wftujd, in these circumstances, do so 
or not, is quite another question ; but their declaration shews the force oi 
truth to convince their judgments. As has Iteeii already noticed, Mr. 
Mitchell has just been on a tour to the § h E. of Punit^s far as Indapur, on 
which 1 ic w as on: aged fornearly am onf h. Ilo went vfA Sa s fvw £ d, Su pa, 
and Baramali, preaching in almost every village on or near the way. 
This ground he had several times gone over before, ami was pleaded to 
find that former labours had not been without considerable effect. The 
hold of Hinduism on the minds of the people seems to be much undermin¬ 
ed, ami, we trust, is rapidly preparing for a fall; but still there is no build¬ 
ing up op the Lord’s house, though we trust the materials are in 
preparation. All around Indapur the people are particularly well in¬ 
formed, owing to the labours among them, formerly of Mr. Price, and 
now of Mr. Drake. Several of the people, though not baptized, nor 
ready to take this atop in advance, regularly observe the Sabbath, and come 
in from their village to Indapur to attend Divine Worship on that day. 
They have abandoned the worship of idols, told pray to God through Christ; 
but cannot see the necessity of violating their caste, as would be the case, 
were they to receive baptism. When remonstrated with on the subject, 
4hey sab], “We have not got a call to do this yet, we feel weak, but in 
Ond^s time it will come.” Were it it not for this want of faith and vigour, 
we would say, that, if not within it, they are not far from the kingdom of 
God. This is another loud call for us to give God no rest till he send us 
times o! reviving and refreshing from his presence. The children are, as 
ll _i B were, conic to the birth, but there is not strength to bring forth ! Mr. 
Mitchell returned to Puna by the banks of the Ehlm£. Most of the ground 
hero too had been gone overby him, and he found the people much in the 
same stale as on the former route. M. Mitchell lias employed himself a 
good deal, as formerly, in street preaching in Puna. Though not the most 
agree able, this is by no means, we conceive, the least important of the 
Treasures for advancing the good cause we have to employ. 

V. The distribution of I'racte and of Books. Comparatively little has 
been done in this department during the year, as at Puna, in compliance 
with the resolution of the Tract and Book Society, we have generally refus 
Third Series. You, I. No. 3. 0 
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cil to give Tracts unless when paid for. Though the dVmaml has been 
'small, still the greater number given away has been gratuitous. On his 
lute tour Mr, Mitchell acted on the plan, in the poorer and least instructed 
villages, to give the tracts as usual without money and willlm.it price; but 
in richer places, ami where the people had previously received large sup' 
plies, to sell thorn. This part of the work was managed byf Na^ayen; but 
ihn success was not at all encouraging. Jn the largest? town which he 
visited, Ultra mat i, the whole amount realized was T2 nimast, which, us (he 
lw>oks ivere generally issued at one pice each, give 60 in .da! Mr, Mitchell 
made it a practice to visit and examine all Ihc villag^Knd Government 
Schools as he went alone?, and generally gave the presd^nf a tract or hook 
to cadi ol the readers, as he conceives they arc likely flu' valued and pre¬ 
served when thus received ns a mark of merit. His Jxporienee docs not 
lead him to the conclusion, that it would be wise, as as the Dakhan is 
concerned, to adhere at nil rigidly to (he plan of giviuljflhe tracts merely to 
those who purchase them, as recommended by the Society. He thinks we 
would he thus shutting up vary much a door of useJrulncss, which has given 
us great access to the impressing and extending jMe knowledge of the word 
preached. He would always wish to leave the j^rintod word where he has 
spoken and preached the trulh. Ife, IrowevW, allows that where people 
have been already well supplied, ami may thfus ask hooks without any wish 
to use them, it is proper to take payment No Scriptures have been sold 
to natives, and those which have heenjT used, have boon so principally as 
class books in the Schools of the Mission, where all the pupils who can 
read them do so com I ant I yy and have their meaning unfolded. 

VI. The English C^ngregnlion. 1 Though this part of our field, is not 
so directly Missionary as those which have been already noticed ; yet, as it 
rnnsiitu1.es in il^ff a sphere of murh usefulness, takes up no inconsiderable 
poriionj^nTFTiine and attention, and Iwiars very directly in various ways on 
fffSmotion of Irulh and righteousness in (he land, it would not be pro¬ 
per wholly to overlook it in an account of our exertions in the Lord's 
cause during the year. It is composed of the Presbyterian soldiers, gentle¬ 
men and others who belong to that persuasion, or may prefer its forms, 
together with their families. As there is generally a largo European force 
here, the congregation is consequently at all times considerable. During 
most oT (he year, we have had at the station II. M.*S 83rd and 64th Regi¬ 
ments, a Wing of the 2nd B. E. Regiment, two Troops of Horse Artillery, 
&c., from all of which we have had adherents, who have been regularly 
marched to worship. Though vvs have made no particular enumeration of 
I ho soldiers, wo should think, that altogether upwards of 400 have attend¬ 
ed, which added to the more fixed congregation, would make our numbers 
in all not less than 500 hearers. 

We have thus taken a rapid view nf the various duties ill which we have 
been engaged since last Report, and of the encouragements and discour¬ 
agements with which it has pleased the Lord to visit us. We feel that we 
have much reason to mourn that so little has been done, and that, that little 
has been performed so iuiperfectly. We have boon labouring somewhat 
fully, il is true, with man, but too little in prayer with God, who has con¬ 
sequently greatly restrained his blessing, and caused us to say, " Who hath 
believed our report, and do whom hath the anu of the Lord been revealed!** 
It is easy with him to save by many or by few, but he has said, that, “for 
these things I will be enquired of by the Louse of Israel to do it for them.*’ 
We lake shame to ourselves, implore forgiveness for the past, and more 
grace for the future. But the Church in general, we conceive, is not 
blameless. Do the Lord’s people here and at homo hear us on their spirits 
at the throne of the heavenly grace so constantly and fervently as they 
ought—are required to do? We are the servants of the Churches, and, as 
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was done in the case of Peter, ao should prayers be made by them without 
ceasing to God for us, otherwise our ability and means to do good must be 
much crippled. It should also be borne in mind, that there is a mutual 
advantage to those who pray, and to those who are prayed for. Immedi¬ 
ately alter commanding us to pray for the peace of Jerusalem, God adds, 
“they shall prosper that love thee.” 

VII. .Funds. We now conclude with a notice of the pecuniary affairs 
of the Mission. These are the lesser matters* but still of considerable 
moment, as without a supply here, many of our plans lor advancing the 
work in which wo are engaged cannot be carried on. We have already 
noticed that, in consequence of a deficiency of these means, several of the 
teachers in the English and Maratld Schools have been dismissed. We 
were in debt about Rs. SCO, when we made up our accounts hist year, and 
we thought, that the statement of this fact, would have excited public sym 
pailiy in our behalf, and called forth such an increased liberality, as would 
have enabled us to carry on all the operations then mentioned, and also have 
freed us from all our responsibilities ; but in this we have been disappoint- 
ed, and it was from the fact of our getting still further involved, that the 
necessity, in the meantime, of acting as wc have done, became obvious. 
But as our agency is still large, and is entirely, except in regard to Euro 
pean Missionaries, dependent on local support* we must again urge the 
consideration of our case upon the friends of the cause in this country, 
We require still, at least Rs, 250 per mensem, to keep up our present re¬ 
duced establishment; and, besides, wc must pay off the arrears, which now 
amount to upw ards of Rs. 1,000, for all of which wc have no means but 
those our friends here may place at our disposal. Surely an appeal in 
behalf of so many Christian brethren labouring for the spiritual benefit f>l 
the people around us, from whose eounlry much of the wealth possessed by 
Britons, in this land, and by many at Home luu is derived* will not be in 
vain; and surely the very disagreeable cireuinstances m which wc are plac¬ 
ed, as debtors, will not 1* forgotten. Instead of being obliged to go on, as 
during the last year was the case, with our account greatly on die wrong 
side, we hope, [hat the facts now staled will, as soon as known, cause mat 
tors to be entirely reversed; and that, in addition to our other labours ami 
sorrows, wc shall not have the distress of being obliged still further to tc- 
ducu onr establishment, whirh, we do not well see can be done, and at the 
same lime |He efficiency of I he Mission kept up ; and wo enabled to act 
honestly and faithfully to those connected with us. We commend this 
matter then again to God, to the hearts and judgments of Christian men 
around us, anil to the Church generally. We arc all God’s stewards, and 
must soon give to Him an account of the use we have made of his bounties 
Has he blessed us with the good things of this world ! it is not merely that 
we should make provision for our own temporal wants, or even for the 
workly advancement and prosperity of our families ; I he interests of his 
cause he commits to us us u particular charge and honour, and requires us 
to attend to them ns a duty*—as a mark of our subjection to his law, and ul 
our participation in his Grace. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices, 

It is with much regret that we record the death of the Rev. George 
Pigott, acting Archdeacon of Bombay, which took place at sea on the 2 uh 
February, Mr. Figott, who was a Chaplain on the Bombay establishment 
for about sixteen years, though something of a “high-churchman,” was a 
warm friend and constant propagator of evangelical truth. He was a gen¬ 
tleman of most amiable character, and of considerable scientific acquire 
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mcuts. In the proceedings of the BihlCj Traci, and Educational, and Asi¬ 
atic,, and Geographical Societies, he took much interest, A more extend¬ 
ed notice of him, we may perhaps be able ere long to insert. 

Dr. Wilson, whose departure to Sindh, we have already alluded to^ 
proceeded, after landing at Karachi, through the hill route, to Soli wan, 
where he had the pleasure of meeting with Dr. Duff. The two missiona¬ 
ries, after visiting various towns on their descent of the Indus, left the river 
at Bela, and proceeded through lower Sindh and a pari of the Ban to 
Lakhpat in Kueln From Ihe place of their landing, they travelled through 
the last'mentioned province by Bhuj and Anjar, and crossed over lo Juria. 
In Ka'Li&wSr, they visited Rajkot, Gimar, Palitan&, and Gogho, and other 
places on that extensive route ; ami, touching at Surat, they arrived in 
Bombay on the 14th March. On the 17lii, Dr, Duff left for Britain, after 
having nearly circumantbulntcd the whole of India, and obtained most ex¬ 
tensive information respecting the different evangelistic and educational 
agencies at present in operation within its borders. His great effort at 
home will, D; V., be lo rouse the churches there to a due sense of the 
claims which this great-country has on their increased Christian benevolence 
and beneficence. He is accompanied by the prayers many of the Lord's 
people in India. 

A short journal kept by Dr. Wilson during his tour in Sindh, w ill be af¬ 
terwards inserted in this journal, 

2* Annual Examination of the Free Genjehal Assemdly’s 
Institution, Bombay. 

The annual examination of the Free General Assembly’s Institution took 
place in the mission house Ambrolie, on the loth March, The chair whs 
occupied by the Rev. Dr. Dull; and the ateiidanec, notwithstanding the 
engagement of many in connection with the departure of the Mail, was 
highly respectsblh; According to the schedule the pupils of the Institution 
amounted to 248, a number limited only by its inadequate and wretched 
accommodation \ and the pupils of the Marathi and Gujarati Boys* Schools 
to 438, and of the Girls 1 to 515,—in all 1,225. The pupils taught through 
the medium of English, all things considered, professed a wide range of 
study \ and their appearance was such as to call forth the high approbation 
of those who witnessed them go through their varied cxerelfees. The ad¬ 
dress of Dr. Duff at the close, on the propriety of combining the Christian 
with the secular education of the natives, was most ardent and impressive, 
and will not soon be forgotten. It has given rise to much discussion in the 
newspapers, in which, however, none of the Bombay missionaries, notwith¬ 
standing what has been said and insinuated to the contrary, have aa yet 
taken part. This-discussion we may by and bye have an opportunity of 
oalmlv reviewing. 

3. Calcutta Educational Institutions.* 

4, SI. Paul's School — On Saturday last, Dec. 15th, Prizes were dis¬ 
tributed to the successful candidates in the different branches of study in 
St. Paul’s School. The attendance of the public was not very large. Of 
the clergy present, besides Ihe Rev. H. S. Fisher, who look the chair, and 
the Rev. S. Slater, the Rector, and the Rev. A. Hamilton, the Secretary 
of the institution, we noticed the Rev. W, Ruspiui, the Rev. H. Thomas, 
Ihe Rev. J. D. Kidd, the late Rector, and Rev. J. C. Thompson. 

The proceedings were opened a little after 10 o’clock, by the Rev. Mr. 
Fisher, who regretted that he had been taken by surprise, and that he was 
consequently unable to take any prominent part. He therefore called upon 
the Rector to make a few remarks upon the general state of the school, and- 
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the result of the public examination which had been carried on the week 
previous. 

The Rev. S. Slater said that he had been appointed Rector of the school 
only a few days; so that whatever remarks he had (o offer were such as had 
been furnished to him by the kindness or the late Rector and the Masters of 
the institution. Tie was happy to compliment the first class, at the special 
request of the Rev. Mr. Kidd, on having acquitted themselves well, both at 
examination and during the whole year, on having made a decided advance 
since Mr. Kidd first joined the school. As to the second class, lie was sor¬ 
ry he could not speak quite so favorably of their proficiency in all their sub¬ 
jects of study; but as he bad been assured by Mr. Kellner the 3rd Master, 
that they had acquitted themselves very creditably in theology, he was 
happy thus to qualify the late Rector's dissatisfaction. Of the Other classes 
of the school, he also spoke more or less favorably, according to the reports 
of their respective examiners. He also deprecated any hasty judgment on 
the sixth class— the last class in the school. Tins class was almost always 
the largest in the school, and was that into which most of the new corners 
would first enter ; so that it would natural ty contain hoys very unequal m 
abilities, and would be subject, more than the other classes, to the incon¬ 
venience arising from'lhe different dales of the boys entrance into the school 
lie mentioned these as being the most probable reason of some dissatisfac¬ 
tion he had experienced in examining that dnss. Mr. Slater then requested 
the Rev, the Sc re l ary to present to the President those boys who had 
gained the tirsL and serond prizes iiv their respective classes and subjects ol 
study. 

When the prizes were all distributed, the President requested the late 
Rector so say a few words to the boys by way of farewell. Mr. Kidd gladly 
availed himself of this opportunity, and spoke in high terms of the man¬ 
ner in which the hoys had ever regarded him while Rector, and of their 
diligence and earnestness in their studies, and of the general satisfaction he 
had received from their behaviour. 

Notice was then given that the School would be open on the 14th ol 
January and the meeting separated -— Hurkaru. 

We now come to the Institutions designed specially for Natives, and ol 
whose character ami aims we have already spoken. 

5.— The Free Church Institution*— The examination of this Institution 
took place at the Town Hall yesterday, Dec. 23th. We are glad to find 
from the detail of the attendance during the past year, that Lhe average has 
been higher than ever. The average number on the books, (which arc cor¬ 
rected every month) has been 1,300, Lhe average of the daily actual atten¬ 
dance has been fi'20 ;■—this, considering the frequency of Hindu holidays, 
which always draw away some, and the prevalence of sickness at particular 
seasons, is probably as high a portion as can be expected in this country 
The numbers enrolled in the branch schools at Chinsurah, Cafna, and 1 Bans- 
baria, are nearly a thousand more ; viz. Chinsurah, just established, 600, 
Bansharia, 25G; Culna, 150- making a total in connection with the mis¬ 
sion, of 2,300 Hindu youths; receiving a first-rate education based on Chris 
ban principles. 

The Chair was taken, and the prizes distributed yesterday, by Dr, Lamb 
of the Medical College, and the students, prior to the termination of the 
proceedings, were addressed by Mr. Wylie, at the request of the Mission 
naries. He alluded to the satisfactory report which was given of the private 
examinations, the increase of scholarships, and particularly the establish¬ 
ment of a scholarship to perpetuate the memory of the great services of Mr. 
Hawkins, and to the ultimate and groat object of the Mission, which was 
not Lhe mere diffusion of useful knowledge (important as that branch of its 
operations might be,) but the conversion of the youths to the faith of the 
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Gospel. Among those who were present were many missionaries of other 
churches, including Mr, Kennedy and Mr. Buyers of Benares, the Rev* J. 
Ggilvie of the Scotch Kirk, the Rev. J. Mullens of Bhowampore, the Rev. 
J. Buckley of Cuttack, and the Rev. A. F Lacroix. Parts of two essays 
mi the moral and social errors of Hinduism, written for a Prize given bv 
Mr. Kaye, were read by llie authors—and their merits being equal, 2 Prizes 
were awarded. Part also of an essay containing much interesting matter 
on the obstacles to Female Education in India, was read by a student, to 
whom another of Mr. Kaye’s prizes was given. In the course of the day 
several classes were examined in Astronomy, History, Scripture History, 
Geography, Mental Philosophy, and Arihmctic, and displayed great read¬ 
iness and a wide range of information. The following is detail of the studies 
of the College classes in which there arc LOS students:— 

FIRST year's COLLEGE CLASS—STUDENTS. 

New Testament., - fins pc Is -V Arts and Romans. 

Remarks on Infidelity, mid Address to Hindu Youth. 

History.—Pin imek's "Goldsmith's England, and Marshman'a India. 

Cowper’s Poems* 

Geometry,—1st find 2nd Rooks of Euclid j Arithmetic, Square and Cube Hoots 
Ihse of Globes, Keith. 

Algebra. 

Bengali.—Hi lop adesh ( Vishnu Sarnia's) whole. 

SECOND YEAR'S COLLED?. CLASS—STUllEffTJS* 33 

Now Testament, Arts nfihc Apostles. 

Pilgrim’s Progress (Runyan's), 

Barth's Church History* 

Evidences of Christianity—Doddridge and Mundy. 

History.—Goldsmith’s England, 

Pqel ry,—Cowper's Task. 

Ain thematic 5—Six Books of Euclid-, Plane Trigonometry \ Use of Logarithms 
Algebra.—Simple and Quadratic Equations. 

Literature.—Selection* tram the Spectator, T ran y lad on. Composition. 

Book-keeping. 

Bengali.—Huopadesh. 

^auskri l—G raiitinar (Mu<Ighabodha). 

THIRD YEAR'S COLLEGE CLASS —5TU DENTS. 

Old Tesla rn cut* 

Evidences of Christianity.—Philosophy oT the Plan of Salvation. 

Mental (Philosophy,) Dr. Abercrombie's) 150 pp. 

Political Economy (Clift's). 

Geometry.—Si* books of lludid, Plane Trigonometry, &c* 

Mensuration of Heights and Distances, 

Algebra.—A ffer tod Quadra lies, Cubic Equations* 

Poetry*—All It on f s Paradise Lost, Cowpcr's Tabic Talk. 

History. — Robertson's Charles V. 

Anatomy and Human Physiology. Animal Alechantes. 

Sanskrit-—Grammar [ Aludgliabodhu) * 

FOURTH AND FIFTH WEAR'S COLLEGE CLASS— blUDEHTS. 10. 

The Old and New Testament. 

Mundy’s Hinduism and Christianity Coal fast ed* 

History,—Robertson's Charles V. 

Astronomy ( M vine's), with Astronomical Problems. 

Mental and A! oral Phylosophy. — Payne aud Abercrombie. 

Logic r (Whale ly’sj* 

Bacon's Novum Organ urn. 

Poe try .■— All 1 ton 1 s Parad Esc 1 *os1. 

Mathematics.—Idolid ami Spherical Geometry, Mensuration of surfaces, and Land Survey 

ing- ' 

Algebra.—Cubic Equal ions, Infinite series, Binomial Therorem, Logarithms. 

Sanskrit.—Grammar (Af ugdhabudha). 

Bengali.—Prahodha Gliaudrika. 

SIXTH year's COLLEGE CLASS—STUDENTS* 9 

This class have finished almost all the preceding studies, besides Brown's Philosophy, 
Edwards's Freedom ol die Will, &e,, and during this session, have been reading Butler\ 
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Xuahev nf Religion, Dr. ClifLlmeia's Natural Theology, Pearson on ike Creed, amt 
Payne s Mental mul Moral Philosophy, 

Pity sics.—The Theoretical and Practical Astronomy-Tcxt Books, Vince, Woo house 
ft aper, Fruroc, & 

Optic*, from the Encyclopedia Mmropolkann* 

Maihcmaiics.—Analytical Geometry and Conic Reciiona, 
poetry Y o u 11 gs l\ igli t I ‘hmi gliis. Mae an Lays Lays* 

Saiiskril.—Grammar and Exercises. 

Peiign li.—P ml >oiUta Ch andri k a. 

We understand that it is intended next year to hold t^e examination in 
Lhe Institution itself, were, we believe, the classes will ne inspected more 
satisfactorily* There was less disturbance yesterday than there has been on 
some former occasions, hut the Town Hall is not well adapted to school 
examinations, and that part of the public who lake an interest in them, 
would not object to drive to the Institution for the purpose of seeing such a 
school as this in complete order, and subject to a fair lost. 

In their programme the missionaries express their sense of the temporary 
loss of Dr, DutTs commanding energy, zeal, and devoted ness, and we doubt 
not that they do feel severely the deprivation of his untiring services* But 
it would be unjust to them not to remember their own experience and tried 
ability, the cordial affection with which they arc regarded by their pupils, 
and the manifest results of their labours. We hope and believe that Dr* 
Duff on his return will find that the institution has advanced considerably, 
and that I he system which he so long and ably has advocated has not been 
conducted by men unworthy of the trust* Of Mr* Mackay, who is now the 
senior Missionary, we may say that no one in the whole missionary body in 
Calcutta is more, or more deservedly respected; and that there aTe few, if 
any, in the circle of Christian Ministers in Bengal, who excel him in good¬ 
ness or in learning, “ As tin known and ycl well known/ 1 ho, and his esteemed 
colleague Mr* Ewart, have long toiled on with evident effect in this country ; 
and none have secured a happier influence or own a more honored name,^ 
Bengal Ilurkaru. 

(>* Amherst Street Institution: — Church Missionary Society. 

The following account is from a visitor :— 

“Any body going up Amherst Street will, after passing a pleasant square, 
soon arrive at the spacious premises of the Church Missionary Society, 
Here, first, is the neat church (named Trinity Church), where the public 
worship of God is held statedly in Bengalee, and once on the Sabbath in 
English for Europeans and others, attending from the adjacent almshouses. 
By the gateway is an excellent School room for the Native Christian Girls, 
their dormitory ami other buildings attached being at ihc opposite side of 
the compound : the buildings for the Native Christian Boys lie at the other 
end of the premises : other buildings, for native Catechists and other Chris- 
tians, stand along the boundary walls ; whilst the neat residences of the three 
Missionaries from an angle at the upper end of the grounds. 

“Here yesterday * the 17th Dec 1S19, was held the Annual Examination 
flfthe children, heathen and Christian, attending the schools. A large 
number oJ those friendly to these institutions were assembled, among whom 
I observed the ltev Messrs. II. S. Fisher, R. B. Boswell, T. Sandy®, G. 
G. Cuihbert. Jas. Qgilvie, W. H. Perkins, C. Garstiu, T. Srnylh, James, 
Long, Samuel Hassell; also the Hou’ble Mrs* Low is, Mrs. Fllertcm, Mrs. 
Dodda, Mrs. Carrington Palmer, Mr. J, H/Fereusscm, Mrs* Perkins, Mrs* 
Lewis,Miss Eteson, and other ladies ; Messrs* G* Arlmthnot, Madras Civil 
Service,H. Bamber, J. Harris, and other gentlemen, 

“Considerable spirit was thrown into the proceedings of the morning bv 
the plan of examinations of separate classes by different persons at the same 
time; so that nearly all were simultaneously engaged examining or being 
examined; some of the ladies kindly examined the lower classes, Mr. 
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Smyth (chaplain) examined the first class from the Holy Scriptures and in 
Geometry - Mr. Arbulhnot, Mr. Perkins, and Rev. Mr, Cutbbert also took 
active shares in the examination. About one o'clock the prizes were dis¬ 
tributed by Mr, Arbuthnot, with a few kind words to each lad* Then the 
Rev. Mr, Culhbert addressed the boys ; and concluded with impressing upon 
them the importance ofLwu words attention and attendance t which they should 
.retain within their minds when coming back on the I olh of the new year 
with renewed desires to prosecute their studies. 

<( There were abgut 500 chidren assembled on the occasion, about 430 of 
whom were heathen, including nearly 300 who attend the English institution 
in the compound, and the remainder forming the vernacular schools subor- 
.dinate thereto: about 70 were Christian boys and girls, looking neat and 
clean, being collected in a side room. 

“ There were the re lb re Jour departments of work hi progress.—Christian 
jhoys, Christian girls, vernacular schools, English school—in thfc last of 
which much attention is also paii to Bengalee ,”—Indian Times. 

7. Christian Institution, Bhoioanipoie; London Missionary Society.-— 
The twelfth annual examination of this institution was held on Thursday, 
Dec. 27 at the premises of the institution in B ho wan i pore* Among the 
friends present, besides the missionary instructors, were A. Grant, Esq,, 
J. Hill, Esq, and family, C Grant, Esq., E. DeCruz, Esq, the Rev. Messrs. 
Lewis, Sinclair, Morgan, Ogilvie, T. Smith, Herdmnn, Lacroix and Dr, 
Buell of Calcutta, I he Rev. Messrs. Buyers and Kennedy of Benares, and the 
Rev. J. Buckley of Cuttack. 

After prayer the Rev. J. Herd man examined the fourth and fifth classes 
in the <( Scripture History” fey H. 0. Tucker, Esq.: on which subject they 
gave ready answers. It was pleasing to find young Hindus so well acquaint¬ 
ed with the general facts of the histories of Abraham, Moses, the Israelites, 
and David, through whom true religion was preserved and taught even in 
former times. The second class was examined hy the Rev, W. Hill in 
Scripture history, and in physical and chemical science. The Rev. Messrs. 
Smith and Mullens next subjected the first class to a close examination on 
their various objects of study, beginning with astronomy, and passing, by 
various connecting points, to Logic, General History, Scripture History, 
Scripture Doctrines, and the Evidences of Christianity. The object was not 
to hear what had been learned hy rote, hut to ascertain how faT the minds 
of those students had been really educated, and how they had learned to 
think for themselves. Throughout the examination both of this and the 
previous classes, it was evident" that special care had been taken in the vari¬ 
ous department# of study fully to preserve the missionary character of the 
institution, and to lead Che minds of its scholars to moral and religious truth, 
as furnishing the great rule of life and the guide to lasting happiness* Part 
of an essay wan read in conclusion hy Raumath Dhur, one of Ihc senior 
students, on ^ the evils which retard the progress of the Hindus.” The 
-essay, which w r as clear and forcible in style .particularly denounced Brahmin* 
ieal influence as one great hindrance to that progress. 

The prizes were then distributed to the most diligent scholars in the in¬ 
stitution and its two branch schools at Behala and Ballygaoj, including a 
gold medal and two silver medals, the. gift of A Grant, Esq. After present¬ 
ing these prizes the Rev. T, Smith delivered a short but stirring address to 
the scholars and students before him, congratulating them on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the day, urging them lo renewed diligence, and specially pressing 
on them the duty of acting up to the convictions which had been produced 
in many of their minds ; assuring them that to do so would lead to present and 
stomal good ; and not to do so would lead to low views of the value of truth 
now, and everlasting despair hereafter. 

The Bhowarnpore institution has shared in the increase to the number of 
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their scholars, witnessed by all the missionary Institutions in Calcutta during 
the past year. At Lhc close of December it had 581 in regular attendance ; 
the largest number ever borne on its class dials ; besides 135 in its Behala 
Branch, and 105 in lhat at Ballyganj. 

In the whole qf these institutions and the Branches connected with them 
together with the school at Agurpara and the Scrampore college , both in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta, about 5,100 Hindu youths arc receiv¬ 
ing a good Christian education through the English language, 0 that 
the Spirit of God may render fruitful the seed of his word communicated 
Id them and keep it night and day” that fruit may abound unto his glory !— 
C, C. Observer, February, 1950. 

Genehal Assembly's Institution, Simla.—T he following is from 
a correspondent of the Friend of India. 

14 Seeing from the public prints that the General Assembly's (Scotch) 
Institution was to have its annual examination and distribution of prizes at 
the Town Hall, I went there last Thursday. It was delightful to see so 
many native youth assembled—900 or more,—all dressed in tlieir holiday 
attire and looking very happy. One feels more kindly disposed towards 
the natives of India generally by thus enming into contact with their in- 
teres ting sons at this, and such like Missionary Institutions. Bluff, yet 
noble Lord Win. Ecntinck—whose weather-beaten* bronzed statute-—a 
well knit manly form—stands without the building, content to brave the 
windy storm and temptest physical* as he did those political, might have 
melted somewhat of his sternness at the sight —or the celebrated Warren 
Hastings with Moslem Moulvee, and Hindoo Pundit at his side, gracing the 
portico* might have condescended a gracious smile at the sous of those he 
ruled over with such a gentle sway or the most noble Cornwallis, who 
stands in bold relief within the spacious Halt as 1 permanently settled’ as 
the landed tenures he bestowed on the natives, might have lent a look of 
stately favor to these their children. 

Among those present, I heard the. names of lhc Honorable John Lowis, 
Dr. Meiklejohn, Dr. Grant, the Rev. Messrs. Mackay and Sinclair (Free 
Church Mission), Ogilvle and Anderson (Gen. Ass. Mission), Garstin and 
Herd man (Chaplains), C nth belt and Smith (Church M. S.), Lew is (Baptist 
M, S,), Lacroix and Buyers (London M. S.) ; many Ladies also, Messrs. 
Arbuthnot, Mackinlay, Eglinton, Stc. Sic. Some of the classes were exa¬ 
mined. One of the lower classes, the 12th or 13th exhibited great spirit 
and quickness, with exactness, in their answers. The fourth met ques¬ 
tions in scripture with much correctness—and either this, or a lower class, 
repeated with accuracy Several passages of scripture. But l annex below 
a syllabus of the studies of one class, as a specimen. 


SYLLABUS OF STUDIES.— First Class. 

Theology* ___ Course of Christian Theology—The Shorter 

Catechism and Part of Hill— with constant 
Reference to the Bible. 

Evidences of Christianity, Part of Grolius ; Hinduism and Christianity 

examined (Din i Haqq ki Tabqiq.) 

( ( A) Readings in Poetry (S. P. C. K.)—TP- 199. 
English Literature-^.(B) Young’s Night Thoughts—First and Second 
L Nights. 

f (A) Robertson’s View of the stale of Europe ; 
Two Sections. 


History 


(B) Robertson’s History of the Reign of Charles 
the Fifth ; First 3 Books. 
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f (A) Abercrombie Vlntcllec tun] Powers J, pp. 162. 
Mental Science, (B) Portions of Real, Smith, and Stewart (as 

( Private Studies ), 

{ (A) Geometry; First six Books of Euclid; 

1 Exercises on the First 3 Books, 

I (B) Algebra ; Equations, ^-c. I and with part of 

Mathematics,*- —i the class, the Binomial Exponential, and 

i Logarithmic Theorems, &c. 

|(C) Plane Trigonometry ; Heights and Distances 
[ Sic; Snowball anti Bell. 

■» T , t t,,,, , i General Elementary Instruction; Mechanics > 

Natural Philosophy ... \ ^ ros ,aiic 9 aurt Pneumatics. 

— Calcutta Christian Observer, March, 1S50. 

4. Bengal Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society. 
The Annual Meeting of this Society was held in Union Chapel mi 
Wednesday evening, 6th of Feb, The Rev. Dr, Bo a z in the chair. 

The Rev* J, H. Parker read the Scriptures and prayed ; after which the 
Chairman, said : Christian people, wo are met to commemorate the 31st 
Anniversary of the Bengal Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society* 
Anniversary services are instructive : they connect us with the past, the 
present, and the future. In reviewing the past, there is much to humble, 
both in connection with men and measures, and not a little to cheer. The 
present involves much that is encouraging, and much that is hopeful. By 
the blessing of God a good work had been done in connection with Missions 
in India; a still greater has to be accomplished. We should thank God for 
the past, and take courage for the future* 

The Rev. J. Mullens read the Report of the Society, of which the follow¬ 
ing is a brief summary : — 

The Calcutta Mission and the Christian Churches connected 
with it, under the care of the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society include 

3 Missionaries. 

4 Native Catechists and 4 Christian Schoolmasters. 

4 Native Churches, 

138 Church Members. 

655 Native Christians* 

8 Vernacular day-Schools, with 316 Scholars, 

1 Native Girls 1 Boarding School, with 35 Scholars. 

3 English day-Schools with 772 Scholars, 

2 English Churches, with 120 members. 

The expenditure for the whole during 1849 was about £ 2620. 

In the whole of Northern India, the London Missionary Society 
at its four chief stations of Calcutta, Berhampare, Benares and Mirzapore , 
has, 

17 Missionaries. 

13 Native Catechists. 

168 Native Church members, in 6 churches. 

942 Christians of all ages. 

761 Scholars in 15 Vernacular day-Schools. 

102$ Scholars inG English Schools, 

73 Girls Sn four Boarding Schools. 

64 Boys in four Boarding Schools* 

Expenditure for the whole about £ 7900. 

Dr, Bdaz, in summing up the business of the evening, said in substance 
as follows !—It was now nearly three years since he stood in this place on a 
similar occasion, and nothing but this circumstance could induce him to 
trespass on the attention of the meeting. 
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ft would be rememl>ered that on behalf of this Mission, the object of his 
visit to Europe was to obtain, if practicable, jive additional Missionaries , 
and pecuniary aid adequate to place the Educational Institution at Bhowa - 
nipore on a more permanent and efficient basis 

The Society’s Mission in Calcutta now consisted of eight European Mis¬ 
sionaries, with the native Catechists, Teachers and Schoolmasters alluded to 
in the Report. His prayer was that they might be increasingly devoted 
and prosperous. ‘The sum proposed to be raised for the College at Bhow- 
aniporc was 50,000 Ks.; of this sum the Committee in Calcutta had re¬ 
ceived upwards of 30,000 Rs. ; 15,000 more lie confidently believed might 
yet be expected from England. Part of the funds had been expended in 
the purchase of books and intruments. Books and instruments had been 
given by friends in Britain, as well as pecuniary donations, and altogether 
his impression was that the Rs. 50,000 had been fully realised. A portion 
of the funds had been expended in the purchase of a site, and more would, 
he believed, have to be disbursed for the same purpose. He hoped the 
friends of Native Christian education and of an Indigenous ministry in India, 
would not fail to aid this good and hopeful work. More funds would be 
assuredly needed to complete the proposed plan. 

He would briefly stale what the precise object of the new Gollege, or In¬ 
stitution, or School, or whatever they might call it was : (he cared little 
what the name was, so long as the object was subserved), it was un¬ 
changed in one respect—the education of Hindu and Muhamcdan youth on 
Christian principles ; it would beyond this have for its object the training of 
an indigenous ministry. Nor was it intended to confine this department to 
a native, but an indigenous ministry. The object was to assist in the pros¬ 
ecution of their studies pious young men, whether East Indian, European 
or Native. They must be men of sterling piety and average ability, ap¬ 
proved by their respective Churches, and who themselves had reason to be¬ 
lieve they had been called by the Holy Spirit to the office of the Christian 
ministry. Men with the love of Christ in their hearts, and desire for the 
conversion of India, would receive cordially the right hand of fellowship 
and be educated after the same manner us were the students of the Dis¬ 
senting Academies or Colleges in Britain. The only anxiety wus to train 
up a body of devout, laborious men; who should not count their lives dear 
unto them in preaching Christ to the great Indian family. It was true they 
were but beginning this work. Every good work must have a commence¬ 
ment. There were difficulties connected with it; nor was this the only 
work with which they were associated. He looked forward with hope and 
anticipated much good under the Divine blessing, from the effort. God 
would raise up men for his own work and bless them in their studies and 
labours. 

From his experience in India and Britain, lie was thoroughly convinced 
that the hope of the Church of Christ in India for the conversion of her 
millions, must be within herself. From her own borders must come Pas¬ 
tors andTcachers and E\angelists for the work of the ministry in Hin¬ 
dustan. In Britain this feeling was deepening year by year, and it was 
natural that it should. It could never be expected that the Christian 
Church in other lands should permanently supply us with Missionaries and 
Pastors. It was not the order of God’s providence. His arrangement was 
that the instruments of a country’s regeneration should be indigenous to 
the soil; men who could speak the language, were familiar with the habits 
of the people : and inured to the climate of the country from earliest life. 
Foreigners may be excellent pioneers, but the children of the land must be 
the permanent labourers in this holy enlerprize. So strong was his opi¬ 
nion, on this subject that he should have been reluctant to return to India, 
had he not had hope in this work nor should they he disheartened, but 
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go to it with a cheerful and hopeful spirit, and surely, after the speech they 
nad heard from Mr. Wyatt* they could have no doubt but that the Church 
in India had within herself men qualified for the ministerial office. All 
that such men needed under God was to be brought out and directed to the 
work of the ministry.— Ibid, 

5.—Secret Believers in Christianity. 

The following notice of the death of an aged Hindu named Goraehand 
Sett, was lately sent to the Bengal Hurkaru by a young native who witnessed 
it. Such examples exhibit somewhat of the influence, whidh is being exert¬ 
ed by Christianity upon Hindu ^Society in private, and which, by the con¬ 
stitution of that Society, is cojjeeftied from those interested in knowing it. 
The proofs that our Et labour in roe Lord is not in vain” are numerous and 
surely these may be numbered among them. 

** When told that he was about to die, and asked whether, according to 
custom he should be taken to the ghSt on the Ganges, he shook his held 
emphatically and replied in a low and subdued tone ; “ Ah ! no ! I have 
faith in Jesus Christ, I have been thinking on him and shall be happy to 
hear a pail of the Bible read out to me.” Immediately upon this his own 
volume was fetched out, and the following prayer was read aloud in a 
solemn and deep lone : 

Our father which art in Heaven, Hallowed be thy name.” 

This done, and he directed the following to be read next. 

If All go unto one place; all arc of the dust, and all turn to dust again.” 
He had long been convinced of the truth of Christianity, and what is more 
remarkable his conviction was perfectly voluntary and spontaneous on his 
part. No one persuaded or induced him. He begun very early to per¬ 
ceive the errors and follies of his own degraded religion, and to discuss on 
points which al once laid bare the latent worthlessness of a superstitious 
fabric. He was self-taught in English, the schoolmaster in his young days 
being a phenomenon of very rare appearance. He w as a constant and re¬ 
gular reader of the English newspapers, and always took a delight ill their 
discussions. For much of his acquaintance w ith the language ho is indebt¬ 
ed to the Press ; his favorite study in the latter part of his life w as the 
volumes of Bishop Wilson’s Evidences of Christianity, the very two 
volumes which he received as a gift from the author himself. Some sixteen 
years ago, he was introduced to his Grace the present Metropolitan, by the 
kindness of his Register Mr. Abbott, with whom GorSchSnd Sett was alf 
along on very dose and intimate terms.” 
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I.—Bailey^ Festus.# 

In all ages of the world, poetry and philosophy have shewn a disposition 
to unite. In looking over the line of great poets from the time of Simonides, 
however much we may doubt their capabilities for dealing with philoso* 
phical subjects, we cannot but perceive that to these subjects they all 
directed their attention. Indeed, when we reflect on the nature of the higher 
problems of philosophy and on the nature of the poetic mind, such a union 
appears by no means surprising. Some people have indulged in sneers at 
the notion of a union of philosophy and poetry in any one composition; but 
experience alone is sufficient to assure us, that though we may be unable to 
determine the conditions of their union, they may be united so as to 
enhance their respective value. How much has the exquisite diction, the 
graceful dramatic dress, *the delicate sensibility, the pure taste, and the 
deep poetic feeling of the writings of Plato added to the interest and value 
of his philosophical speculations, and been instrumental in handing them 
down to posterity as worthy of admiration, not only as regards one, but as 
regards almost all the qualities by which human creations are rendered 
valuable. In the dramatists, especially in Sophocles and Euripides, wc find 
poetry and philosophy fused together in a peculiarly happy manner, while 
each alone would have deserved and received but little admiration. Our 
own Milton in his titanic poem, has drawn materials from ail quarters, and 
science and philosophy unite with poetry to form in it one harmonious whole. 
Jo the fifth !>ook of the Paradise Lost, much space is occupied with an ana¬ 
lysis of the human mind, w hich is never spoken of as dull and unpoclicaL 
Tasso.in the allegory to his Gcrusalcme Liberata,has a similar analysis; and 
whether tagged on to the poem or not, it pervades the whole of his work. 
In modem times, Keats and Shelley have with'more or less success made 
“ talk about philosophy” the subject matter of some of their poems; and in 
the writings of Goethe, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, we find philosophy that 
is poetry and poetcy, that is philosophy . 

The poem now under our notice belongs to that class in which attempts 
at philosophy form the subject matter. It has now been ten or twelve 
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years before the public, and has been gradually exciting more and more 
attention — more praise and more blame, one probably exaggerating its 
merits, another its demerits. In itself it is well worthy of examination, 
and when we consider it as an illustration of the religious, poetical, and phi¬ 
losophical spirit of many able and earnest minds, it becomes one of those 
indices which all are bound to study who are desirous <5f losing no iheans 
for the inculcation of truth. In its general cast and plan, Festus resembles 
Goethe’s Faust and the book of Job. To Goethe in particular, he is much 
indebted. The first scene opens in heaven, where Lucifer desires from God 
to obtain possession of Festu*. There also, 

“The freedom of all things, spirit and matter 
Is shewn, and the permission of temptation ; 

the joys and powers 
Of souls o’erblest and the sweet offices. 

Of warder-angel told ; and the complete 
WelL fixed necessity and end of all things.” 

In the next scene, Lucifer appears before Festus, and finds him in “ the 
collapsed, empty state in which all worldly pleasures leave us,” Lucifer after¬ 
wards offers his services and engages to show to Festus heaven and hell, 
and all things that can be revealed to man. In various scenes which follow, 
Lucifer and Festus preach godliness to crowds and patience to fiends, ride 
wildly over the earth, plunge into the wildness of dissipation and the riot 
of love, and praise God in public and alone in ruined temples; 

“ True travellers they through all the lands oflife. 

Moral, emotional, or love’s sunny zone 
“ A brief and solemn parley on a grave. 

Follows in which youth vows to trust in God, 

Be the end what it may. A prescient view 
Of whal is true repentance to the soul. 

Spirit-informed, expands ; and over all 
The spiritual harmonies of Heaven, 

By the raised soul are heard, and God’s greet rule 
To creatures justified. And next we find 
Ourselves in Heaven.” 

There are many similar scenes where many feelings of earth and heaven 
are described, and the influence of evil over the mind of Festus becomes 
greater. The last few scenes treat of the end of the world, the nfllennia! 
earth. Hades, Ihe destruction of the earth, the end of time, and the salvation 
of all created beings. 

As the conditions of the union of philosophy and poetry have not yet 
been discovered, we are at a loss how to determine regarding their union in 
Festus. Generally, however, we may observe that the poem wonts unity. 
It it defective in the higher characteristics of a work of art. There is an 
enormous mass of various materials piled up, with at least apparently little 
regard to unity of plan. It may be said that the very diversity of material 
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affords an excuse for the want of unity ; but this hardly holds good, for one 
unable to give artistic unity to such a mass of diversified materials, should 
have confined himself to a sphere not too enlarged for his artistic powers* 
Again, many poems such as the Paradise Lost and Faust, hare a still greater 
variety of material* In Goethe's poem the utmost variety of subject, 
character, place, circumstance, and even language, is to be found. Yet they 
are all bound together with such artistic skill that at the first reading it 
seems to he exceedingly simple in plan. There have been critics who re¬ 
garded unity of plan as of small importance, but a study of all great works 
of art, whether poems, statues, or paintings, will suffice to show that unity 
is the highest end of art, that it is the end which when attained U most 
gratifying to the aesthetic feelings, and has the greatest tendency to refine 
the mind. Now in Feslus, though there are numerous passages of surpass¬ 
ing beauty and pow er, the reader rises from its perusal as from some wild 
and wonderful scene of chaos, where all is confusion* The very fact of the 
author finding it necessary to place in the middle of the poem a whole 
scene devoted to an exposition of the poem itself, is sufficient to lower its 
value as a work of art. He seems toTjis to have been unsuccessful in his 
attempt to unite philosophy and poetry. They are not fused together but 
lie side by side, and such being the case we are justified in considering them 
separately. 

Even the dedication of the poem is sufficient to assure us that little is to 
be expected from the philosophising of Mr* Bailey* Scarce twenty when 
he began to write, be rushed forth to open up all the mysteries of the Uni¬ 
verse, and reconcile all the difficulties which beset the mind of the thought¬ 
ful and earnest enquirer. In Ids dedication, he gives the clue to the nature 
of the whole poem when he says, 

Life is at blood heat every page does prove* 

Bear with it* Nature means necessity." 

The grand principle which Mr* Bailey adduces as the key to the mysteries 
of Existence is not original; but taken from a sentence in one of Goethe’s 
works, we rather think his Faust* It is that the ministry of evil is that of 
a purifier, thnt it is only the shadow of good* With this idea, which by the 
way was started by Heraclitus, our author seems to have been intoxicated. 
In one of the letters of the late John Sterling, there is mention made of a 
certain B* who, Sterling says, was so taken up with a sentence of Goethe's 
*n whiA evil is regarded as a purifier, as to be unable to speak of any thing 
else. In order to make this principle serviceable, Mr* Bailey is a necessita¬ 
rian of the most rigid kind. In one place he says “the bad alone are 
fatalistsbut notwithstanding such flings, his theory of necessity seems to 
be even stricter than that of Jonathan Edwards* For instance he says, 

“ There is but one great right and good ; and ill 
And wrong are shades thereof, not substances* 

Nothing can be antagonist to God.' 1 
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These two principle# are, indifferent shapes constantly developed through- 
oat the poem. As affording any means of explaining difficulties, they seem 
to us to be worthless, and we know not of any other ground on. which they 
may be placed. The great difficulty which the philosopher has to grapple 
with, is the difficulty of reconciling the existence of an omnipotent and 
loving God with the existence of sinful and wretched creatures. Common 
minds are apt to leave it as something inexplicable; but the thinker to 
whom it may present the appearance of a contradiction, perceives the 
necessity of finding some explanation logically possible. Evidently Mr 
Bailey’s principles do not touch this difficulty. He says, evil is necessary 
to the perfection of good ; but the question still remains, how does it come to 
be so! How is it that an Omnipotent God cannot preserve his creatures 
holy without using evil as a purifier 1 In one passage be points to the neces¬ 
sary nature of creature mind as affording a means of solving the difficulty, 
and in that direction, at the same time taking into cons i deration Jhe whole 
character of God, is the solution to be found; but such solution can be 
reached, though Mr. Bailey J s favourite principles be discarded ; indeed, it 
almost appears as if they militated against any such solution. Further, in 
Festus, it is admitted that God alone can reconcile men to himself, and 
though-allbeings, oven the spirits of darkness, are represented as saved, yet 
this universal redemption is wrought through the sacrifice of Christ. But 
it is evident that on Mr. Bailey’s scheme there is virtually no room left for 
the necessity of any such sacrifice. In all this there is much confusion, 
and " Life is at blood-heat,” It is to be feared there are even more 
dangerous errors in the poem, for it is difficult to understand some passages 
in any other than a pantheistic sense. The following passage in the last 
scene somewhat resembles the sayings of the Brahmans : 

** Time there hath been when only God was all, 

And it shall be again. The hour is named, 

When seraph, cherub, angel, saint, man, fiend, 

Made pure and unbelievably uplift 
Above their present stale—drawn up to God, 

Like dew into the air*—shall be all Heaven, 

And all souls shall be in God, and shall be Gad, 

And nothing but God be: 

But while such is the philosophy or rather no-philosophy of this work* it 
possesses very much poetry of a high order. Artistic beauty of the 
highest order it does not possess ; but an unrestrained and prodigal fancy 
and a glowing imagination are every where present. Asa poem, it is an 
attempt to picture forth the mind of thinking youth in our own times. 
The ambitious desires and noble aspirations, grovelling sins and agonized 
repeniancee, the i( overcomings” and the tl shortcomings,” the earnest 
seeking after knowledge and the turning aside after straws, the maddening 
doubts and glimpses of the spiritual that mark the young and earnest 
minds of our day, are all expressed with wonderful power. The chief 
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character in the poem is Festus, who is an excellent type of a large 
class of living minds. Hence the work is valuable as an exponent of the 
spirit of the age. Wc are compelled, however, to note that it does little 
more than merely express some of the existing feelings of the age* It does 
not create new fee lings, neither does it give any direction to the feelings 
already in existence, and its expression of them is often enough vague and 
confused. The highest office of the man of genius is either to guide and 
direct the thoughts and feelings in existence, or-else Ao create new ones, 
Festus, then, being only an expression, it® influence must chiefly be a 
reflex one, that of strengthening certain feelings in existence. It seems to 
us, while of a superior order, to stand in much the tame position aj Goethe’s 
WertKer, which, at one time idolised, ia now chiefly regarded as a curious 
moral phenomenon* Werther, which merely expressed certain sentimen¬ 
tal feeling in the minds of the youth of Germany and Fiance, c *flew like 
wild-fire over these countries/ 1 acting as ila author says in his Wahrheit and 
Bieturg, like flame applied (o dry fuel* Bui while Goethe’s work only ex¬ 
pressed diseased and exaggerated feeling, which carried the elements of 
destruction within itself, the feelings which Bailey expresses are for a part 
so exalted (such as those of natural religion) and in their exaggeration so 
common to humanity throughout time, that hi® work will not easily perish* 
We quote almost at random a passage illustrative of some of the more 
common feelings of youth. 

Oh ! I was glad when something in me said. 

Come, let us worship beauty \ and I bowed. 

And went about to And a shrine ; but found 
None that my soul, when seeing* said enough to* 

Many 1 met with where I put up prayers. 

And had them more than answered ; some where love 
Fitted the whole place as twice oppressed with Heaven, 

And I worshipped partly because others did ■ 

Partly because I could not help myself. 

But none of these were for rne; and away 
t went, champing and cheating in proud pain ; 

In a burning wrath that not a sea could slake. 

So I betook me to the sounding $ea ; 

I had only one thing to believe—1 loved ; 

Until that lonesome sameness grew sublime 
And darkly beautiful as death, when some 
Bright soul regains its star-home, or as Heaven 
Just when the stars falter forth, one by one. 

Like the first words of love from a maiden’s lips. 

There are points from which we can command our life \ 

When the soul sweeps the future like a glass; 

And coming things, full freighted with our fate. 

Instant, dark, on the offering of the mind/’ 
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Though put into the form of u dramatic poem, Festus is by no means 
distinguished by dramatic power. Each character, as has been remarked, 
is a mere abstraction without a specific individuality of its own* Hence 
we take little interest in the characters. The women are such mere shad¬ 
ows with Mr. Bailey ’« language put into their lips, that, except when they 
become rather prosy, we hardly notice who is speaking. In many other 
things, however, the poem is worthy of the highest admiration, and evinces 
extraordinary powers in the author* What he may become it is imposed 
ble to say, Kotzebue never rose above his first efforts, Schiller wrote the 
Robbers at eighteen and Wallenstein at forty. 

Our readers may desire to see some passages from this poem. The first 
we select seems to us exceedingly beautiful* Lucifer says, 

“ Tia earth shall lead destruction, she shall end. 

The Stars shall wonder why she cornea no more 
On her accustomed orbit l and the sun 
Miss one of his apostle lights; the moon, 

An orphan-orb shall seek for earth for aye, 

Through time’s untrodden depths and find her not; 

No more shall mom out of the holy east, 

Stream o’er the amber air her level light; 

Nor evening, with the spectral fingers draw, 

Her star-spread curtain round the head of earth; 

Her footsteps never thence again shall grace 
The blue sublime of Heaven. Her grave is dug. 

I see the stars, night clad, all gathering 
In long and sad procession. Death’s at work. 

And one by one, shall all yon wandering worlds, 

Whether in orbed path they roll or trail 
In an inestimable length of light, 

Their golden train of tresses after them, 

Cease; and the sun, centre and sire of light. 

The keystone of the world-built arch of Heaven 
Be left in burning solitude. The stars, 

Which stand as thick as dew drops on the field* 

Of Heaven, and all they comprftiend, shall pass. 

The spirits of all worlds shall all depart 
To their great destinies ; and thou and I, 

Greater in grief than worlds, shall live as now. 

In hell’s dark annals there is something writ, 

Which shall amaze man yet*” 

The next passage, though a somewhat exaggerated description, and like 
most of the best parts of the poem, disfigufed by a few strange and grat¬ 
ing images, possesses a Dantean power of depicting the terrible. 
ffI Once I had travelled through a weary world. 

Then all in Heaven more barren and forlorn, 
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Dark as the wild heart of a thunder cloud, 

Strewn with the wrecks and ashes of all orbs 
Fire-stranded, rolling in quick agony; 

Peopled with burning ghosts dislimbed, and charred; 

And in the midst a giant, by a fire 
Kindled of burning passions, and full fed 
With sins long seasoned, at whose feet there stood 
A crystal cistern brimmed with human tears, 

Which sprinkled but inflamed the fire withal; 

The giant all while watching with stem mien. 

And with less interest lire whole ! Dread sir ! 

Said I, as 1 drew near what angers thee 1 
He answered not, but pointed j and I saw 
Full in the midst of that infernal fire. 

Blazing aghast in solar solitude 
A panting shadow, which with skeleton eyes 
And woe-gorged countenance, whereon was hung 
A while eclipse like darkness pale with pain, 

Watched for the disappearance of the Heavens 
With a despairing hope,—entranced it lay 
In all its horrid perspicuity 
And glassy ghastliness immortalized. 

Anon it turned round restlessly and cried. 

Woe, woe is me! Eternal Spirit, God ! 

Thy wrath is heaviest when endurable. 

Put forth Thy strength and sweep the universe. 

With me, into the night of nothingness. 

That sin and soul may perish. Woe is me ! 

Festus ii made to speak of the death of her, whom he first and alone 
truly loved in a most moving manner. 

“ The beautiful are never dosolate ; 

But some one always loves them, God or man, 

If man abandons, God himself takes them. 

And thus it was. She, whom I once loved, died. 

So lightning loathes its Cloud—the soul its clay. 

Can I forget that hand I took in mine. 

Pale as pale violets j that eye, where mind 
And matter met alike divine I Ah, no. 

May God that moment judge me when I do l 
Oh 1 she was fair ; her nature once all spring. 

And deadly beauty like a maiden b word ; 

Startlingly beautiful. *1 see her now 1 
Whatever thou art thy soul is in my mind ; 

Thy shadow hourly lengthen® o’er my bnin, 

And people® all its pictures with thyself. 
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Gone, not forgot—passed, not Joel—thou shall shine 
In Heaven like a bright spot in the sun! 

She sHiri she wished to die, and so she died, 

For cloud-like* she poured out her love* which was 
Her life* to freshen this parched heart. It was thus ; 

I said we were to part, but she said nothing 
There was no discord, it was music ceased. 

Life's thrilling, bounding, bursting joy. She sate 
Like a house god, her hands fixed on her knee ; 

And her dark hair lay loose and long around her. 

Through which her wild bright eye flashed like a diet. 

She spake not, moved not, but she looked the more. 

As if her eye were action, speech* and feeling. 

1 felt it alt; and came and knelt beside her 
The electric touch solved both our souls together. 

Then comes the feeling, which unmakes, undoes ; 

Which tears the sea-like soul up by the roots. 

And lashes it in scorn against the skies. 

Twice did I madly swear to God, hard clenched, 

That not even He nor death should tear her from me. 

It is the saddest and the sorest sight, 

One's own love weeping. 

Then first we wept ■ then closed and dung together. 

And my heart shook this building of my breast. 

Like a live engine booming up and down. 

She fell upon me like a snow-wreath (hawing, 

Never were bliss and beauty, love and woe. 

Ravelled and twined together into sadness, 

As in that one wild hour; to which all else, 

The past, is but a picture.” 

There is a most extraordinary profusion of images in Festus. A re¬ 
viewer has said that he began counting how often the stars are introduced 
as images and got above five hundred limes before he had got half through 
the poem. We shall conclude with one passage full of images, which, 
though by no means one of the best'is most characteristic of the beauties 
and defects of the poem : 

u Yes, there was a time 

When tomes of ancient song held eye and heart, 

Were the sole love I recked of; the great bands, 

Of Greece, of Rome, and mine own native land, 

And they who in the holy book are deathless, 

Men who have vulgarized sublimity 

And brought up truth for the nations; parted it, 

As soldiers lotted once the garb of God, 

Men who have forged gods—uttered—made them pan ; 
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In whose words, to be read with many a heaving 
Of the heart, is a power like wind in rain. 

Sons of the sons of God, who, in olden da ye, 

Did leave their passionless Heaven for earth, and woman 
Brought an immortal to a mortal breast. 

And, like a rain-bow clasping the sweet earth, 

And melting in the covenant of love, 

Left here a bright precipitate of soul, 

Which lives forever through the lives of men, 

Flashing, by fits, tike fire from an enemy's front. 

Whose thoughts, like bars of sunshine in shnt rooms. 

Mid gloom, all glory, win the world to light. 

Who make their very follies like their souls ; 

And like the young moon with a ragged edge, 

Still, in their imperfection beautiful. 

Whose weaknesses are lovely as their strengths, 

Like the white nebulous matter between stars, 

Which, if not light, at least is likest light, 

Men whom we build our love round like an arch 
Of triumph, as they pass us on their way 
To glory and to immortality. 

Men whose great thoughts possess us like a passion 
Through every limb and the whole heart } whose words 
Haunt us as eagles haunt the mountain air; 

Thoughts which command all coining times and minds, 

As from a tower a warder,—fix themselves 
Deep in the heart as meteor stones in earth. 

Dropped from higher sphere ; the words of gods, 

And fragments of the undeemed tongues of Heaven, 

Men who walk up to fame as to a friend. 

Of their own house, winch from the wrongful heir 
They have wrested, from the world's hard hand and gripe,' 
Men who, like Death, all bone, but all unarmed, 

Have ta'en the giant world by the throat and thrown him; 
And made him swear to maintain their name and fame 
At peril of his life—* who shed great thoughts, 

As easily as an oak loosenelh its golden leaves 
In a kindly largess to the soil it grew on, 

Whose rich dark ivy thoughts, sunned o'er with love, 
Flourish around the deathless sterns of their names— 
Whose names are ever on the world's broad tongue. 

Like sound upon the felling of a force.— 

Whose words, if winged, are with Angels' wings—- 
Who play upon (he heart as on a heart. 

And make our eyes bright as we speak of them, 
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Whose hearts have a took southwards and are open 
To the whole noon of nature,—these I have waked 
And wept o’er, night by night; oft pondering thus : 

Homer is gone : and where is love T and where the rival cities seven 1 


II. General View of the Geological Configuration 
and Construction of toe Holy Land and Syria. 

We contemplate inerting in our work a series of articles, both oiigiua! and selected, on 
tbe Natural History of the Holy Land, For the following brief, but in teres ling, article, 
we are indebted to ike Rev. W. M. Thompson of Beirut, an able and devoted mission¬ 
ary of the American Board of Commissioners Tor Foreign Missions. It h extracted 
from a letter addressed to the editor. 

Beginning at the extreme south border of the laud,, anti advancing north* 
ward along the head of the Mediteranean, we observe hills and mountains, 
of no great elevation at first, but gradually increasing in height, until they 
terminate in the lofty summits of Lebanon between the parallels of Beirut 
and Tripoli. The chain then sinks down into the hills of the Ansairyah* 
which again terminate in the single lofty peak of Cast us at the mouth of 
the Orontes. These hills and mountains frequently approach very near the 
sea, but in many places they retire, and beautiful plains stretch from the 
margin of their base several miles inland. Such are the plains of Gaza, 
Askalon, Jaffa, Acre, Tyre, Junta, Tortosa, JebeiL Ladakiyah and Swadea. 
There is a general sameness in the Geological features of all these moun¬ 
tains up to the northern termination of Lebanon. The rocks mostly be¬ 
long to the cretaceous group. There are also very extensive beds, or or- 
mations* of calcareous and cretaceous marls. The former abounding in a 
great variety of fossils, the latter filled with nodules of dint and pieces of 
quartz, chalchedony and kindred minerals. Throughout the whole range, 
arragonite, calc-spar ike., are found in abundance, I have specimens 
from Beershcba, Hebron* Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Nazareth, Safe!, and from 
many localities in Lebanon, all exhibiting the same mineral characteristics, 
and nearly the same fossils. 

In Lebanon Proper, you meet a new element, in extensive formations of 
Ted sandstone. Perhaps one sixth of Lebanon consists of this sand¬ 
stone, In crossing this mountain by Bramaimah, and Sannm, the 
succession of rocks was in the following order;—First cretaceous lime¬ 
stone, perhaps 300 feet thick—then sandstone 200—then limestone 600— 
succeeded again by sandstone , then limestone, then sandstone 500 feet thick, 
and above this, limestone at least 3000 feet thick. The pine forests of 
Lebanon arc confined entirely to the sandstone, and most of the fountains 
burst out near the junction with the limestone, and hence this is the most 
fertile porLion of the mountain. The sandstone formation abounds in a 
hard black rock, which may be called silickms iron-stone. There are seve¬ 
ral localities of iron ore so rich as to be wrought with advantage. I visited 
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ii forge at Duma, above Jibleil, and another near Kefr Hunah, beyond 
Jazzin. This formal ion also abounds in sulphur, iron pyrites, log ore, 
fossil wood, bituminous shale, lignite, mineral coal, &c. All the coiloni- 
ferous measures are found in connection with the sandstone—as at Karnail, 
Ktaileh, Amainnb, Abiah, and many other places. Nearly all the trap 
dykes in Lebanon are also in connection with, or near the sandstone, As at 
Abiah,—abo ve J is r e I—Kadhi—be low Aina h—at Han It eh aleh—at A rei - 
jeh,—Slmft,—above Antura—and at numerous other localities. 

The only known localities of fossil icblhyolites are at Mar Tirius above 
Juilia-bay * in a soft cretaceous bed, say 500 feet above the sea—and at Ha- 
kilj 8 or 10 miles east of Jibleil, in a hard scagtia limestone, at an elevation 
of 2000, or 2500 feet. The specimens from Hakil are the best. A single 
iebthyolite was found on the descent from the Cedors towards Baalbek, and 
probably there is a locality somewhere in that neighborhood. 

A short distance north of Tripoli the mountain sinks suddenly down 
from 10,000 to 3000 feet, whieh is the average height of that long range 
reaching to Antioch. Throughout this whole series of hills, the original 
limestone has been dislocated, twisted, and overturned in the most extraor¬ 
dinary manner, by the obtrusion of enonnous trap dykes—and vast amor¬ 
phous volcanic formations. In many places you will see limestone strata of 
great thickness standing perpendicularly to ihe horizon, on either side of a 
huge trap wedge, winch has been driven up between them from the depths 
below—thus exhibiting the disturbance, and the disturbing cause, in beau¬ 
tiful proximity. There are also extensive tracts where the limestone dis¬ 
appears entirely, leaving a dark wild^ea of volcanic rocks, which abound in 
all the varieties of the pyroxenie minerals. In mount Cast us there are heavy 
formations of gray granite—of a bluish compact serpentine—of a black 
rock, augile, homblend and mica—whole hills of beautifully ehrystalized 
gypsum—jasper in thick strata, of which I have specimens of at least a 
dozen varieties. Tale also abounds in connection with the serpentine. 
None of these rocks and mineral s are found in the Lebanon range , 

The most remarkable feature in the geology of this country, is the great 
extent of volcanic formations. Trap dykes not only burst through the thick 
limestone strata of Lebanon up toils very summit, as at the pass above Jaz- 
?.m —but whole ranges of mountains are composed entirely of igneous 
rocks, as those above Ruad and Tortosa, The northern part of the Ghor , 
from the Dead Sea to Hasbeiya is all volcanic. The Baka is a coarse con* 
glomerate or puddings tone—-but all north of it, the entire plains of Homs 
and Hamah are covered with volcanic tufa and lava boulders. These spread 
northward with brief interruptions to Aleppo—and over the great desert N, 
E. of Hamah to the valley of Salt,where David defeated Hadadrezzer at Zo- 
bah, and perhaps they extend to the Euphrates, I examined the rocks around 
this astonishing salt vale during my recent visit to Aleppo. You need not 
be informed that the gTeat plains and hills of the HaurSn, and the Lejah 
are also volcanic. Not f&T from one half of Syria has had an igneous orb 
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gin,and this perhaps may account/or the frequency, violence, and destructive 
nature of the earthquakes which have overthrown bo many cities in past 
ages. 


III. The Christian Ministry By J. H, Merle JTAu- 

R]GNE t D. D. 

We do not know dial ihe fallowing iuiero&tmg article, by die author of Lhe History of the 
Reformation,— now, since the death of Chalmers perhaps the greatest name in Cbriiltii- 
dom,“ha« yet appeared in an English dicss, II has been translated far our perio¬ 
dical from the report oTlhe Evangelical Hocicty of Geneva for 1&48 

Tlte work of God in the ministry. 

There is an order internal and an order external, which are both neces¬ 
sary to the Church* an order divine and an order human : but, according 
to evangelical principles the order external or human order, is attached and 
subordinate to the order internal or divine* Above all, the grace which 
is derived from the Head is in the Church, and is there manifested. The 
leaders and the members of the Church acknowledge it; and he who has 
received that grace from Christ, is ordained by the Church for the Lard’s 
Service by the imposition ofhands. Tho external office is given in conse¬ 
quence of the internal grace, and as St. Paul says, “Itisthc Holy Ghost 
who hath made the overseers.(Acts. xx. 28.) 

This internal grace docs not simply mean conversion. We hold conver¬ 
sion to be a sine qua non of the ministry, hut it is not a sufficient qualifier 
tion. Conversion makes a Christian, tfnd it is required that a minister of a 
Christian Church should be pre-eminently a Christian. Every Apostle, 
every Bishop, every Theologian, must first be a believer and a disciple. 
But more than that is necessary. As ive have seen, study alone is not suffice 
ent for a minister; he must possess special qualifications and graces. He 
must have a powerful feeling of the love of God in Christ,—a love for 
souls similar to that which Christ has for them,—talents which enable him 
to announce to men the riches of the grace of Christ,—a holy activity which 
induces him to be constantly addressing those who are not yet saved, and 
an inexhaustible charity, which urges him to build up in Christ, such as 
have been saved. These things come not by blood, nor by the will of 
man.' It is the same Holy Spirit who converts the man, that bestows on 
him the graces necessary for the ministry. Undoubtedly we may, and we 
ought to find in the man whom God calls into his vineyard, certain natural 
qualifications, but if these are not sanctified from on high, they will be the 
means of scattering rather than of gathering souls. The work of the 
Holy Spirit is required to make a minister. The Spirit purifies and 
strengthens, sanctifies and elevates all the talents which God has bestow¬ 
ed, and makes them suitable for the use and edification of others, 

I repeat, that according to the Gospel, grace is at first there. It is 
Jesus the King of the Church, who gives it. The Fathers acknowledged 
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it, (1 Tim, v. 22,) and then only they conferred the externa] mark of the 
office. But according to the system of Borne it is the reverse* With it the 
imposition of bands is the first thing, and it is that which gives grace. 

In an Evangelical Church, the imposition of hands is a holy ceremony, 
which if Jesus Christ is present will strengthen the faith of the candidates 
regarding their Lord's call, and their courage and zeal to respond to it. 
But this imposition has no real or magical power, ex op ere operate. 

The doctrine of the Church of Rome is totally different. We know' that 
the Apostles at the time when the Church was first formed, had the power 
of miraculously communicating the Spirit by the imposition of hands. 
For example, Simon Magus, seeing the miracles done by Peter and John, 
offered them money, in order to obtain from them the power of communi¬ 
cating Ike Holy Spirit. Rome pretends that, that power which was refus¬ 
ed to Simon, has passed to the Bishops; and as this gift was only intended 
by the Lord for the Apostles, and as the miracles which they performed, 
do not now exist, Popery substituted in the place of those original miracles 
a certain grace, confined to the ministry, a grace quite distinct from con¬ 
version and sanctification, and iu virtue of which the most profane and 
debauched priest,—a man who is going to hell, as a Roman Doctor says,— 
haa the secret power of changing a morsel of bread into Jesus Christ him¬ 
self, into his body, into his blood, into his soul, into his divinity, in a w<frd 
of creating his Creator. This is truly magical* Surely if the Roman 
priests are the successors of any one, it might be worth while to ask if it 
be of the Apostles, or of Simon Magus* We need not answer for them so 
delicate a question. 

Thus, gentlemen, according to the Evangelical Church, the invisible 
grace precedes the visible sign, and the cal]; and according to the papal 
doctrine, the visible sign precedes the invisible grace, and actually confers 
it. The Reformation says that grace gives the commission. Popery says 
that the commission gi ves the grace. This is the sum of the whole contro¬ 
versy about the ministry. 

We have seen that Socinians attack the principles of the Reformation a a 
well as Papists. According to both, conversion is not at all necessary, either 
For the minister or for the priest. In this, they arc perfectly agreed. They 
differ only as to what they substitute for the grace of conversion. And it may 
be here asked if popery has not the advantage. That which Socinianism 
fixes upon, in the place of the internal grace, only inspires us wilh disgust, 
and disappears and vanishes with the prodigies of Roman Catholicism. If 
Pius the ninth U as indifferent as Lelius Socinus about his priests having a 
new heart and aright spirit, he puts something to supply its place. The 
Romanists substitute for conversion a magical power, by means of which 
more wonderful metamorphoses have been wrought than those which have 
ever been pretended to be accomplished by man; whilst the Sodnians, fix¬ 
ing their attention wholly on morality and zealously preaching it, which is 
so far well, require especially that the minister should have a sonorous 
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voice and agreeable words (2 Tim, iv. 3.J, and, if*we are to believe the 
perpetual reclamation, (which we take care not to do), the budget of the 
French Republic. 

The work of God in the Church. 

If Socinianism and Popery are of one mind in not considering conver¬ 
sion to be a necessary qualification for the ministry, they are in like man¬ 
ner agreed in banishing It from the Church. They do not wish to have any¬ 
thing to do with it; their churches are associations of the unconverted, Ju 
fact, the doctrine of the Church is intimately connected with that of the 
ministry. 

According to Protestant doctrine it is the invisible spiritual Church 
which through Christ first comes into existence, and winch produces the 
external and visible Church. According to the doctrine of Rome it is the 
external and visible Church which iirst exists, and which produces the spi¬ 
ritual and invisible Church, These are the terms of the discussion, as they 
have been laid down by the most temperate Roman Symbolists of the pre¬ 
sent day.* 

Bui, gentlemen, I am mistaken; the doctrine of Rome in her most ac¬ 
credited organs goes even further than that singular pretension; not only 
dqps she subordinate the spiritual Church to the material Church, but she 
further declares, that she cares not about an internal, invisible Church 
which is produced by conversion to the living God. Hear what the cele¬ 
brated cardinal Bellarmine, the chief of Roman controversialists, says : 
f< In order that any one should in any way constitute a part of the true 
Church, of which the Scriptures speak, we do not think tfcaf any internal 
virtue is requisite.— “(Non putamus rcquiriullam iniemam uirtutem.” 
Bellarminus dfi Eccleeia militante r Lib* III. Cap. 2). It appears that a 
political assembly, or a dub of bons vivants arc more difficult to please 
than Rome, The cardinal repeats it and says i " The Church is a com¬ 
pany of men, as visible, and as distinct, as the Assembly of the Roman peo¬ 
ple, the kingdom of France, or the republic of Venice.” 

In order to be a member of the true Church, the chief thing according to 
the Romanists is to adhere to the Pope ; according to the Socinians it is to 
adhere to certain human laws, to be born and to live in a particular deno¬ 
mination. It is not necessary that they should be pious ; it matters not 
that they be positive Christians. It is in vain that Jesus has said, "Ex¬ 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” They 
are both wholly unconcerned about this new birth. With them the ques¬ 
tion is not about the kingdom of heaven,—- it is about the republic of 
Venice! In the Church of Christ, Socinians and Papists only see some¬ 
thing similar to the te kingdom of France,” and the interna virtm inspires 
them with astonishment, and an unconquerable disgust. Their business is 
with a material Church, and with its external frivolities. Popery is com- 
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prised in the middle ages, Socinianiam in the sixteen the century ; but it is a 
great anachronism to attempt to revive those two dead bodies, and to expect 
that the nineteenth century wiH be satisfied ’frith Such ancient errdrs. We 
require in this as in all ages, the most powerful and spiritual doctrines. 

Hence we reject in the doctrines of the Church, as well as in those of the 
ministry, those melancholy errors of Rome and of Soeinus, which substi¬ 
tute the outward form for the spirit, and the work of man for the work of 
God. It is not the clergy which makes the Chiirch. The ChuJch arises 
out of the positive acts of the Holy Spirit. It is from such an act, namely 
from the effusion of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, that the Church 
owes its existence. That effusion is more ancient than any ecclesiastical 
organisation, and this fact proves, that the spiritual Church is anterior In 
the visible Church. We m\tet he born again. 

Undoubtedly the Church of Christ being in existence, should operate on 
those without, and labour for the conversion of the world. But it is accord ■ 
ing to rule and to reason, that before acting she must exist, previous to 
being an instrument she must be produced, before calling on others to live she 
must herself be alive. We are first sons, afterwards fathers. The Church 
is a daughter, the daughter of the Holy Spirit, before she becomes the 
mother of the faithful. 

Thus then, though the necessity of conversion and of grace for the minis¬ 
try and for the Church, which is one of the fundamental principles of that 
school, has recently been called the refinement of fanaticism, we boldly and 
firmly maintain our principle and our administration, without suppressing 
any pait of it. 

The work of man in the ministry. 

If we find fault with an extreme on the one hand, we find fault also an 
extreme on the other hand. If we uphold what God does, we also re¬ 
collect what He wishes man to do, which in present times is forgotten by 
some brethren. Nevertheless, at the outset we would remark that in the 
system of these pious men there are some of the elements of truth ; which 
accounts for the favourable reception it sometimes meets with from tTuly 
Christian minds. If it were entirely erroneous, it had ere this disappeared 
from the Church of Christ; it continues to exist because of the portion of 
truth which is contained in it It is impossible to imagine a Christian 
converted to God without his having in himself some love for Christ, some 
love for souls, some ability to speak of Him who hath brought him from 
darkness into His marvellous light- Every believer is a Missionary j if I 
tnay venture to use the scientific language which is taught in our Schools, 
every faithful one, is a " most powerful” preacher. Still furiher, we find 
there are varieties in the Church of Christ as there are in nature and in 
society. In the Christian community some draw, others are drawn. There 
are some minis fri sptrUuaUier nali. Wc have seen them; every true 
minister ought to be such. It is the Holy Spirit who makes them ministers. 
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The Evangelical Church has long known this ; and here we are quite at 
one with our friends. 

But the question Is, if we should not have a rule, If we should yield the 
authority and the influence of the ministry to the claims of any individual. 
In former times there were false prophets who had visions and who said ; 
“ Thus saith the Lord God, when the Lord hath not spoken,” (Ezekiel 
xxiL 28.) It is necessary to protect the multitude from the pride or 
the deceit of an individual \ we must defend the general liberty from the 
strokes of personal despotism. He who takes office on himself, is of¬ 
ten not chosen by God, perhaps never. Some of those ministers who 
have been greatly blessed, have been constrained to accept of the office by 
the call of the Church, Humility is a safe guide, whilst presumption mis- 
leads. He who exalts himself shall be abased, but he who humbles him¬ 
self shall be exalted. Liberty is good, but if without a limit, she may open 
the door to despotism and to error. The Church should have the power 
of protecting herself from those who wish to be leaders, who speak for the 
pleasure of hearing themselves, and bring forward many and strange doc¬ 
trines. 

The Word of God likewise enjoins on the Church, and especially on its 
leaders, a duty which they must not neglect. When the Apostles desire 
the disciples to look out for men of honest report* full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business (Acts vi); when St. 
Paul recommends to Timothy to (i Lay hands suddenly on no man” 1. 
Tim. v +J 22 ; when he requires of Timothy that Cf the bishops should not 
be novices, and that they must have a good report of them which are with¬ 
out” (1. Tim. iii, 6, 7:); when he directs that bishops or elders should be 
first proved, and then being found blameless, appointed to office. When he 
recommends in another epistle to the same servant of Christ to commit the 
things which thou hast heard of me (Paul) to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also (2, Tim. ii, 2), when he exhorts Titus to set in 
order the things that are wanting, to ordain elders or bishops in every city, 
only they must be blameless, holding fast the faithful word ; that they may 
be able to exhort, &c. (Tit. i, 5. 9) ; I say* when We find in the Word of 
Ood so many directions about the great care which the managers of the 
Church should employ in Ike choice of those whom God calls to rule over 
them ; it is quite clear that if there is at first in connection with the minis¬ 
try a work of God which precedes all others, there is also a work of man 
which the Elders owe to the Church* which is enjoined upon them as a 
duly. The Church cannot be freed from duty and submission. It is true 
that some Doctors whn lived long after St. Paul, maintain that men cannot 
meddle with the call of a minister without encroaching on the sovereignty 
of God. But having to decide between the opinion of those Doctors and 
that contained in the Holy Scriptures, I w4uld choose the latter.. 

The first thing then is the internal call by God, but the second thing is 
the external call by the Church which acknowledges and confirms that orf 
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God, The Church should not allow an enthusiast to say to her; “ Listen 
to me* I am called by God/* Who can ensure the weak and the ignorant, 
that that man may not have escaped from a mad house 1 If on the one hand 
we reject the Roman and Sociuian system, which, while it attaches so much 
importance to the call of man and of the Church, cares but little for the 
internal call of God ; on the other hand we reject the opposite system as 
held by some brethren* who rightly attaching the greatest importance to the 
call of God, care very little about the call of man, and neglect the rules bid 
down for the Church in the Holy Scriptures* These sects undoubtedly 
hold the doctrine of the ministry, but it is a mutilated ministry and does 
not resemble that which is found in the Bible* On ibe one hand there is a 
body without a soul, and on the other a soul without a lx>Hy. We wish 
for both soul and body* We do not desire clerical power* but we desire a 
clerical commission. We neither want a hierarchy nor an anarchy. 

Whilst rejecting both extremes* we must guard against putting those 
who belong to them on an equality. We have the same God and Saviour 
as those whose errors we have just pointed out, and our desire ia that we 
should be united into one body.—Brethren we would hear what the Spin l 
smith to the Churches. Would you prefer to listen to the words of the spirit 
of men and to their confused, obscure* and random assertions 1 Hear what 
the Spirit says through the Apostle to the Gentiles. When St. Paul has 
shown in the seven first verses of the third chapter of the first Epistle to Tim. 
what are the necessary qualifications for being an Elder or a Bishop, and 
in the six following verses what arc those required from the deacons, he 
adds in the 14lh and 15th verses ; “ These things write I unto thee, that 
thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the Church of the living God* the pillar and ground of the truth.” 

We wish to conduct ourselves as the Spirit says we ought to behave in 
the house of the Living God,—Wc wish to ordain Bishops or Elders and 
Deacons. Will you not join with us'l Will you renounce the glorious 
privilege of being the disciples of the Lord of Glory, to follow after the 
teachers and Ike commandments of men 1 
Will you say that the order of Elders or Bishops* .and of Deacons should 
no longer be observed 1 But when St. Paul expounds to Timothy the 
rule according to which he ou^ht to fiehau* himself in the house of God f 
then he prescribes to Titus to ordain Elders in every cthj i that glaring irre¬ 
gularities should not be permitted in the Church* Besides it would be a 
strange thing to say, that the means appointed for the preservation of order 
in a society should only be available when good order prevails, as soon as 
irregularities occur, they cease to be applicable. It would be equivalent 
to saying that it is not to the nick that medicines should be administered ; 
that remedies are only for those who are in good health .. •, Common 
sense rejects such odd and fallacious arguments. 

What l the Holy Spirit baa appointed an institution in the Church of 
God, you reject it 1 The Lord has planted a tree in his garden, and you up- 
Tallin Series* Vox-* I, No. L 12 
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root it! God has said yes, ami you say no t Granting that you agree 
with the Almighty in the most important points of faith, but if there bo a 
single item of the Word of God, and even if it be a point of the very least 
consequence, which the Almighty has fixed * and which you despise, may 
not the following declaration of Scripture be applicable to you, ** whosoever 
keepeth the whole law and yet offendeth in one point he if guilty of *11/' 

But if you take out of the Church what the Lord has put into it, yon 
rob her not only of her uistitutioLS, but also of her duties, you exempt the 
faithful from what Christ has enjoined upon them. Christian morality is 
compromised in this matter. 

The Word of God says to you, " Remember them which have the rule 
over you; whose faith follow." (Heb. xiii. 7.) **'We beseech you,brethren, 
lo know them which labour among you, and arc over you in the Lord, anil 
admonish you; and esteem them very highly in love for their work's sake. 1 ' 
(1. These, v, 12, 13.) “ Obey them that have the rule over you, and sub¬ 

mit yourselves ; for they watch for your souls, as they that must give ac¬ 
count; that they may do it with joy and not with grief/* (Heb. xiii, 17.) 
“Let him that is taught in the word, communicate unto him that teacheth 
in all good things." (Gal. vi. G.) To remember those who mle in the 
Church, to folloiv their example, their love, their obedience, the intercourse 
you are peculiarly called upon to maintain with them, are the duties of 
Christian ethics, the fulfilment of which you deprive yourselves of as soon 
as there are no longer rulers. 

There are two ways of evading the duties which God enjoins on us. The 
obligation may be effaced, forgotten or invalidated, which is usually the 
cage in the world i or those parties may be overlooked to whom the obliga¬ 
tion directs us. If in the world there were neither parents, nor magistrates, 
nor kings, nor masters, nor poor, nor afflicted people, what would become 
of all the duties which the Word of God enjoins upon us connected with 
the poor, and the afflicted, with masters, with magistrates, with kings, with 
parents! By annihilating those with respect to whom God has enjoined 
upon us certain dut ies, we find an easy way of our being freed from the com¬ 
mandments of God. Qn some of these days wc may find people who say ; 
You tell me to fear the king, there is no king 1—of* you tell me to honor 
my father and mother ; there are no fathers or mothers I or, you tell me 
to relieve the poor ; there are no poor I In like manner it would be a 
strange thing were a Christian to say ; You tell me to love, and to follow 

the example of the rulers of the Church, and to be obedient to them.* 

There are no rulers 

Christ says, “ You are my friends ifyoudo whatsoever I command you," 
(John xv. 14), and again " Whoever therefore shall break one of these 
least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in 
the kingdom of Heaven." Now is it not thus that you act 1 Do you not 
absolutely take out some pages or at all events some lines of the word and 
the commandments of God ! If you extinguish these passages, others may 
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abolish another part, and then what would become of duty, of order, and of 
morality 1 

If it is heresy to erase a doctrine, is it not equally so to expunge a duty 1 
You endeavour to overthrow the constitution of the Church; we dispute 
your right to do so ; but observe, could you overthrow ber ethics 1 If the 
first of these audacities astonishes me, the second frightens me. Who then 
excepting God is able to tell me what I should do, and what I should not do 1 
] allow that there may be varieties in the ecclesiastical government so long 
as they do not destroy what is dearly taught in the word of God; but it is 
otherwise with regard to duties. Any moral duty involved in the Gospel 
must not be meddled with, it is the pupil of the eye, the throne of God. 

I ask you, how you can do so without remembering those awful words at 
the dose of the Book of Revelation : “ If any man shall lake away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out 
of the book of life” ! 1 (Rev. xxti, 19.) 

Le us then be done with the wisdom and the sayings of men and obey the 
Word of God, It is so clear, so simple, so true, so kind. Do not die in 
this error. Have nothing more to do with a schism which vexes the 
Church. Be united with your brethren, return to the directions given by 
the Holy Spirit as to the manner in which you ought to behave yourself in 
the house of God . God says it must be ; remember these words. It mus( T 
It is necessary. It is the same expression which Christ makes use of when 
in another place he says (f I must do rny falhcris work and again, ff * All 
these things must come to passagain "We must pray without ceasing 
again, “ Those who worship him must worship him in Spirit and in truth;** 
again, " Ye must be bom again.” 

Woe be to any one who sets himself in opposition to the Sovereign, and 
when God says It must be, presumes to say ; It must sot be. 

Brethren, return to the rule fixed by the Word of God, You must 
come, 

Ihe work of man in the Church. 

And if we set aside both the extremes of Rome, and or Plymouth, as 
regards the doctrine of the ministry, we also reject them regarding the doc¬ 
trine of the Church. 

You have seen, Gentlemen, that Popery only acknowledges the visible 
Church, and does not like to hear of an invisible Church ; well those 
Christians who go to the opposite extreme acknowledge only the invisible 
Church, or at least they think that the visible Church is in a fallen, ruin¬ 
ous, and annihilated condition. 

Their error has the same origin aa the error of the Church of 
Rome. These Christians imagine to themselves what the visible Church 
ought to bo, as the Donatists did in former times, and according to them 
the Church at present is mere rubbish. If they were better acquainted with 
the doctrine of Christ*s mystical body, they would not allow themed ves to 
be misled by the faults of the visible Church, If the outward appea- 
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ranee makes the man, I can understand how people tutn away at the 
view of a disagreeable countenance. But if it be the mind which makes the 
man, they do not slum him on account of his ungainly appearance, as there is 
beneath a living spirit which exalts and ennobles him. We should be so 
much charmed with Christ's mystical body as willingly to overlook some 
imperfect manifestations of it. 

We do not belong to either of the exclusive classes which we have just 
described. Like the Reformed Church, which it is our honor to belong to, 
we wish for both elements, for the external and the internal Church, ft is 
worthy of remark that whilst a pious opponent of the reformed Church (he 
Lutheran Doctor Gericke, whom ] may m spite of his rather exclusive 
views call a friend of this school (he speaks kindly in bis History of the 
Church;} whilst he upbraids the reformed Chflfch for sticking too ex- 
dusivoly to the invisible and spiritual Church, another adversary, the llo^ 
mish Dr. Mbhler, who is certainly not among our friends has quite the 
opposite opinion, namely, that the peculiarity of the reformed Church, con- 
gists in the more complete organisation, and precise definition of the visible 
Church, He says, “ Calvin wished to make the union which binds indivi¬ 
duals to the body very prominent, and obtain for the Church which Luther 
spoke slightingly of additional respect.” Thus, according to the avowal of 
our enemies, who are t>oth correct, what distinguishes our rcfarmed Church, 
is, that whilst we insist upon the spiritual and internal dement in the 
Church to a greater degreee than is done by any other communion, we at 
the same time bring out prominently the need that the Church has of as 
perfect an external organisation as possible. This is a work to which 
Christians, and specially Elders or Bishops, the ministers of the Word, 
should devote themselves. 

Christi anity is comprebended in these two terms, God and man. Han can 
do nothing of hitnself; and when I speak of the work of man it is of the 
work of God in man* But as in every thing the grace of God is necessary 
so in like manner obedience is required of man. It is from !he omission of 
one or other of these terras, God and man, that so many errors arise. Let 
us have a Church in which both are united. Do not let us prescribe 
the grace of God, or the duty of man l 


Conclusion* 

Gentlemen, one thing rejoices us in the declaration of principles which 
we have just made, which is that with the exception of a few Christians 
who compose one of the extreme parties, and who I trust will return to 
opinions more conformable to the mind of the Lord, these principles are 
common to all evangelical Christians, I think even to those Protestants 
who ascribe to the visible Church a form different from that which we 
assign to it. It is a wish which I cordially express, “ If it be possible, 
and as much aa lieth in us, let there be no more controversy with the bre¬ 
thren!” Let Christian union be realized* and let us shake hands* Is 
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not this the powerful lesson which is taught us by the wonderful events 
which are passing in the midst of us 1 What will become of the Church 
in the midst of nations on a state of excitement, of society a prey to the 
most violent convulsions, and the most deadly errors which already cele¬ 
brate their triumph, we say, what will become of her, if she be not heartily 
united according to the will of her divine head ! Have we not one Spirit, 
one Lord, one Father 1 Are we not one mystical body in Christ Jesus 1 

Sometimes there has been a wish expressed for something more, namely 
one external organisation. We hope it is a privilege which we shall soon 
realize though but imperfectly in the small locality in which we dwell. 
The difficulty of this unity of organisation being great even in a smalltown, 
will it ever be realized by the Church universal 1 It is the wish which 1 
mentioned just four year* ago (pardon this reference to my last report,) 
when after having offered some remarks about Lutheranism and reform, I 
said in conclusion ; reform is the Church of the effective epoch—confession 
of the present, as Lange calls it. It is 6he who is principally commis¬ 
sioned by the Lord with the uniting of the nations. <c Let her then go 
forth freely and boldly into the world that she may accomplish the holy 
office devolved upon her by the Almighty, and as the sixteenth century, 
was marked by great divisions, let the nineteenth century through the 
prayers and the labors of the reformed be the epooh of a great union.” 

Some Christians whom 1 highly respect think otherwise. Some have a 
dislike to any union which would do away with effective sects. Others on 
the contrary think it is the chief and most urgent work. 1 am ready to be 
better instructed ; but at present I differ from both opinions. The great 
work is preaching Christ, searching for the unity of the spirit, of con* 
fession, of action. But God docs not wish to exclude the union of a 
single visible body, yes, wc must seek by prayer and love for that exter¬ 
nal union, but ^ the same time we must exclude three errors into which 
we arc liable to fall, if the mind be not well balanced. 

The first error, is regarding this union of organisation as the thing most 
needed by the Church and to he prosecuted above all things—forgetting 
that it is only by the internal and spiritual union that the external and ma¬ 
terial union can be accomplished. Alas ! where would this error lead tol 
If we were to define the source from whence the deadly errors of Popery 
proceeded, we might say that they arose from her being so much occupied 
about external union that she fogot the internal. Let us then resolutely 
maintain the great subject of the Gospel and of the Reformation ; prima¬ 
rily and principally ; the internal, the spiritual, the life; the form is a sub¬ 
ordinate thing. When loo much engaged about external union, we run 
into two dangers. The first hurts both the internal and external union be- 
cause we bring together elements which not being sufficiently homogene¬ 
ous they destroy one another; and the second is the danger to which 
Rome has succumbed of being so much occupied about externals that its 
her vitality is lost. Let us not follow the example of the person in the 
fable, who whilst running after the shadow lost the substance. 
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The tecoud error which I refute, is that of believing, that in order In 
have an external unity of organisation, there must be an absolute uniformity 
in the ceremonies and other non-essentials of the Church. There is an in¬ 
finite diversity in Ihe human mind. There are various feelings and wauls 
which we must learn to satisfy. Some Tor instance would desire a com¬ 
plicated form of worship, and others the most simple form. We cannot 
obtain to a greater unity of ecclesiastical organisation either in a special 
locality, or on a greater scale than by being provided for these various 
exigencies. There was undoubtedly a great unity in the Apostolic Church, 
and nevertheless how great a difference was there between the Churches of 
Judea and those of Greece 1 

The third error which 1 refute is that of wishing for this external union 
immediately; God knows the times and seasons. It is true, he can create 
a nation in a day, but at the same time did he not delay four thousand years, 
before. He who was the seed of the woman, promised to our first parents 
came into the world ! When we see to what an extent evangelical Chris¬ 
tians are firmly adhering to different denominations, we ask the question, 
if the great union of one flock under one shepherd will be accomplished in 
this world prior to some future period, still enveloped in my story, and if all 
the little bells of the different Churches are to melted into one great bell be 
for the universal Church of Christ, which by its majestic sounds would call 
on the world to believe on Him whom the Father has sent, it can only be 
by a visible and powerful manifestation of Him who, when he shall appear, 
will bz Eifce Me refiner's fire. (Mai. m, 2.) 

Gentlemen, about these things, about the times and the seasons, in my 
opinion the business of the Christian, even of the learned, ii not to dogma¬ 
tize, but to pray. This ie the reason why 1 would conclude by addressing 
Christ. "Head and Saviour of the Church which is thy body, thoj only 
canst increase among ua sincere love,—O Lord they (Jhureh has great 
need of refreshing from thy presence. Thou must come and dwell in the 
midst of her with great power. What will become of this frail little boat, 
exposed to the fury of the winds arni^hc waves, if thou are not in her!.. ,. 
Alpha and Omega, Root and Branch of David, Bright Morning Star .. 
Lord Jesus ! come quickly ! 


IV. —The Decision in the Gorham Case. 

The importance of this decision and tbe interest fell in it bv most of oar readers, induce 
us to transfer it in full to our pages. Il is, on the whole, as satisfactory as could have 
been expected. We agree with the " Record”in thinking that " it is in harmony with 
the facts of history. For while it confirms the fact that ibe Reformers in framing the 
articles and Services of the Church did not exclude l herns elves from being members 
of it, ii shews that in ihcir attempts to comprehend as large a portion as possible of 
the then Popish ly affected portion of the nation they verged sufficiently near to the 
confines of error. And yet on making this admission it is not to be overlooked ibsd 
the Romishly affected divines of the present day are continually drawing conclusion' 
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in favour ot their work from ititwnents which do not rupport them,” We add in the 
word^of the fieme journal —*' But let not llua judgement, that cither view of tbe sub¬ 
ject may be held and promulgated without infringing the declared cede eflctw of the 
Church of England, induce the belief in an y man of scriptural and Evangelical prin¬ 
ciples, that the Romish delusion of every child baptized being thereby made a par¬ 
taker of the divine life, is in accordance with the revelation of God, Confessedly, it 
w as not the doctrine of our Reformer*, and assuredly it cannot be held by any roan 
Julty eniightened in the truth by the Spirit of God. jt is the great error of the d&v, 
and there is none practically more dangerous, nor more destructive, it is a tradition 
which has no true foundation in the word of God, but which virtually makes void that 
word in all its announcements of the necessity of the new birth, and the fundamental 
nature and infinite value of that new creation of God in the soul of man. AH the bji- 
n ounce merits of Scripture, ot which there are none more pointed, and, if we may uso 
the expression, more elaborated, in God’s revelation, become thereby virtually dead, 
as is also the case in respect of divers Articles of our faith. The Articles to which 
we allude could not have been written, nor the Scriptures referred lei issued, had this 
error been other than it is—no better than a Romish dream.” With this view of mat¬ 
ters, wc cordially wish,—and we are sure that almost every evangelical minister and 
member of the Church of England is of the same mind,—that the liturgical services 
may be speedily so improved as dial the tradition which receives no countenance from 
the word: of God may be plainly and expressly disallowed by them. 

The judgment in the important appeal, Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, 
which has been looked forward to with so much interest by the public, was 
pronounced at two o'clock: on Friday the 9th March by the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of Privy Council. The members of the Committee present were 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Campbell, Lord Brougham, Lord Lung- 
dale, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Pemberton Leigh, and Sir Edward By an. 

Lord La ngd ale read the printed judgment of the Committee, which 
was as follows ;— 

“ This is an appeal by the Rev. George Cornelius Gorham against the 
sentence of the Dean of the Arches Court of Canterbury in a proceeding 
termed a duplex querela , in which the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ex¬ 
eter, at the instance of Mr. Gorham, was called upon to show cause why lie 
had refused to institute Mr. Gorham to the vicarage of Brampton! Speke. 

11 The Judge pronounced that the Bishop had shown sufficient cause for 
his refusal, and thereupon dismissed him from all further observance of jus¬ 
tice in the premises ; and, moreover, condemned Mr. Gorham in costs. 

"From this sentence Mr, Gorham appealed to Her Majesty in Council. 
The case was referred by Her Majesty to this Committee. It has been 
fully heard before us; and, by the direction of Her Majesty, the hearing 
w as attended hy my Lords the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
the Bishop of London, who are members of Her Majesty's Privy Council. 
We have the satisfaction in being authorized to state that the Most Rev. 
Prelates the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, after having perused 
copies of this judgment, have expressed their approbation thereof. The 
Bishop of London docs not concur. 

" The facts, so far as it is necessary to state (hem, are as follow : — 

"Mr. Gorham, being Vicar of St, John-in-Penwith, in the diocese of 
Exeter, on the 2nd of November, 1347, was presented by Her Majesty to 
the vicarage of Brantford Speke, in the same diocese, and soon afterwards 
applied to (he Lord Bishop of Exeter for admission and institution to the 
vicarage. 

"The Bishop, on the 13th of November, caused Mr. Gorham to be 
informed that his Lordship felt it his duty to ascertain, by examination, 
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whether Mr. Gorham was sound in doctrine, before he should be instituted 
to the vicarage of Brampford Speke. 

" The examination commenced on the 17th of December, and was con* 
tinned at very great length for five days in the same month of December, 
and (after some suspension) for three more days in the following month of 
March. 

%t The questions proposed by the Bishop related principally to the Sacra¬ 
ment of Baptism f and were very mi morons* much varied in form, embracing 
many points of difficulty, and 1 often referring to the answers given to pre 
vions questions. 

"Mr. Gorham did not at first object to the nature of tfiis examination, 
but during its progress he at various times remonstrated against the manner 
in which it was conducted, and the length to which it extended. We are 
however, relieved from the necessity of considering whether he could on 
could not lawfully have declined to submit to such a course of examination ; 
because be did, in fact, answer nearly all the questions, and no complaint 
is made of his not having answered them nil. 

fi The examination being concluded, the Bishop refused to institute Mr. 
Gorham, for the reason (as staled in the notification) that * he had upon 
the examination found Mr. Gorham unfit to fill the vicarage, hy reason of 
his holding doctrines contrary to the true Christian faith, and the doctrines 
contained in the Articles and formularies of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and especially in the Book of Common Prayer, and adminis¬ 
tration of the sacrament, and other rites ami ceremonies of the Church, ac¬ 
cording to the use of the United Church of England and Ireland.* (Gor¬ 
ham, p. 219.) 

"Mr. Gorham, being refused institution, commenced proceedings in the 
Arches Court of Canterbury ; and at bis promotion, a monition with inti¬ 
mation issued on the l£>th June, 1848, and thereby the Bishop was mon¬ 
ished to admit Mr. Gorham to the vicarage, and to institute and invest him 
therein, or otherwise to appear to show cause why Mr, Gorham should not 
he admitted and instituted by the Official Principal of the Arches Court of 
Canterbury, 

" After litigation had thus commenced, and Mr. Gorham had called upon 
the Bishop to state why institution was refused, it became evident that the 
reasons must be considered upon legal principles, and it was to be expected 
that both parties would require a strict and formal proceeding, in which 
the particular unsound doctrine imputed to Mr Gorham would have been 
distinctly alleged. 

** Unfortunately this course was not adopted. The Bishop prayed to be 
heard on petition } and in his act cm petition he staled his charge against 
Mr. Gorham, and alleged that it appeared In him, in the course of the ex~ 
ami nation, that Mr. Gorham was of unsound doctrine respecting Ihe great 
and fundamental point of baptism, inasmuch as Mr. Gorham held, and per¬ 
sisted in holding, that spiritual regeneration is not given or conferred in that 
holy sacrament—in particular, that infants are not made therein members 
of Christ and the children of God, contrary to the plain teaching of the 
Church of England, in her Articles and Liturgy ; and especially contrary 
to the divers Offices of Baptism, the Office of Confirmation, and the Cate¬ 
chism, severally contained in the Book of Common Prayer, and Adminis¬ 
tration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church 
according to the use of the United Church of England and Ireland, 

"And in part supply of proof of the premises, the Bishop referred to a 
book written and caused to be printed and published by Mr, Gorham, con* 
tut 0 * amon ^ t ot her things, the several questions put by the Bishop to 
Mr. Gorham in the course of the examination, and Mr. GorbanPs several 
answers to the same questions. 
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n Mr. Gorham made no objection to the mode of proceeding by act oh 
petition, but pot in bis answer thereto; and thereby, after alleging that the 
book published by him, and brought into court by the Bishop, contained a 
full, true, and accurate account of all the questions and answers which 
were given in the course of the examination, he distinctly and emphatically 
denied that he in his examination did maintain, or had at any time main¬ 
tained, unsound docLrine respecting the efficacy of the Sacrament of Bap¬ 
tism, or that he had held, or persisted in holding, any opinions thereon at 
variance with the plain teaching of the Church of England in her Articles 
and Liturgy ; and further explicitly and expressly denied that he either 
held, or persisted in holding, that infants are not made in baptism members 
of Christ and the children of God ; and lie alleged that he did not maintain 
any views whatever contrary to the true doctrine of the Church of England, 
as dogmatically determined in her Articles, familiarly taught in her Cate¬ 
chism, ami devQtionally expressed in her services,—it having been his de¬ 
sire and endeavour, throughout the examination, to explain the language 
both other Articles and Liturgy (in compliance with the express directions 
of the Church herself) by such just and favourable construction as would 
secure an entire agreement, not only of each with the other, but of all alike, 
wilh the plain tenor of holy Scripture, declared by the said Articles lo be 
of paramount and absolule authority. The Bishop replied to Mr. Gorham's 
answer generally. The book published by Mr. Gorham was the only evi¬ 
dence adduced on either side ; and with such allegations as are contained in 
the Bishop's act on petition, and Mr, Gorham's answer, the ease was 
brought on to be heard, with no statement on the part of the Bishop of what 
was, in his Lordship's view, the true doctrine of the Church of England in 
respect of the efficacy of the baptism either of adults or infants ; nor any 
sp ec i tic a 1 i on of ll ic d oc trine i m p w t ed to Mr. Go rha m , ex cept the general 
charge before stated ; and no distinct statement on the part of Mr. Gorham 
of what, in his view, is the true doctrine of the Church of England, what is 
the particular doctrine, which he himself maintains on the subject in ques¬ 
tion or in what particulars, or for what particular expressions, ho requires 
the just and favourable construction which he considers to he necessary and 
sufficient to secure the entire agreement between the Articles and the 
Liturgy and his doctrine. As this form of pleading was acquiesced in on 
both sides, neither party has any reason to complain of the other ; but those 
who are colled upon to judge of the matters in difference have great reason 
to complain that, instead of their attention being directed, as it ought to 
have been, to specific propositions distinctly stated, and to the evidence 
directly applicable to those propositions, instead of having a specific and 
precise statement of that which the Bishop alleged lr> be the doctrines of 
the Church of England upon the matters in question, and upon which he 
meant to rely, and of the specific doctrine held by or imputed to Mr. Gor¬ 
ham, and alleged to be unsound,—the case is brought forward and left in 
such a form, that without being supplied with any allegations distinctly 
stated or any issue distinctly joined, we are called upon minutely and accu¬ 
rately to examine a long scries of questions and answers—of questions up 
on a subject of a very abstruse nature, intricate, perplexing, entangling 
and many of them not admitting of distinct and explicit answers— of an¬ 
swers not given plainly ami directly, but in a guarded and cautious manner, 
with the apparent view of escaping from some apprehended consequence of 
plain and direct answers. 

(I The inconvenience of this course of proceeding is so great, and the dif¬ 
ficulty of coming to a right conclusion is thereby so unnecessarily increas¬ 
ed* that in our opinion the Incite below would nave been well justified in 
refusing to pronounce any opinion upon the caie as appearing upon such 
pleadings , and in requiring the parties, even at the last moment, to bring 
forward the case in a regular manner by plea and proof. 
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“ The case comes before na in precisely the same slate; and, although 
the counsel on both sides have used their best endeavours to remove the 
vagueness and uncertainty found in the pleadings, as well as in the exami¬ 
nation, and have thereby much assisted us, they have not been able entirely 
to remove the difficulty. 

“In considering the examination, which is the only evidence, we mast 
have regard notonlytothe particular question to which each answer is sub¬ 
joined* but to the general scope* object, and character of the whole exami¬ 
nation ; and if, under circumstances so peculiar and perplexing, some of the 
answers should be found difficult to be reconciled with one another (as we 
think is the case), justice requires that an endeavour should be made to re¬ 
concile them in such a manner as to obtain the result which appears most 
consistent with the general intention of Mr. Gorham in the exposition of 
his doctrine and opinions. 

“ Adopting this course, the doctrine held by Mr. Gorham appears to us 
to be this—that baptism is a.sacrament generally necessary to salvation, 
that the grace of regeneration does not so necessarily accompany the act of 
baptism that regeneration invariably takes place in baptism; that the grace 
may be granted before, in, or after baptism; that baptism is an effectual 
sign of grace, by which God works invisibly in us, but only in such as 
worthily receive it,—in them alone it has a wholesome effect; and that, 
without reference to the qualification of the recipient, it is not in itself an 
effectual sign of grace. That infants baptised, and dying before actual sin, 
are certainly saved ; but that in no case is regeneration in baptism uncon¬ 
ditional. 

“ These being, as we collect them, the opinions of Mr. Gorham, the 
question which we have to decide is, not whether they are theologically 
sound or unsound—not whether, upon some of the doctrines comprised in 
the opinions, other opinions opposite to them may not be held with equal 
or even greater reason by other learned and pious ministers of the Church, 
bat whether these opinions now under our consideration are contrary or re¬ 
pugnant to the doctrines which the Church of England, by its Articles, for¬ 
mularies, and rubrics, requires to be held by its minister, so that upon the 
ground of those opinions the appellant can lawfully be excluded from the 
benefice to which he has been presented, 

*' This question must be decided by the Articles and Liturgy, and wc 
must apply to the construction of these books the same rules which have 
long been established, ami arc by the law applicable to the construction of 
all written instruments. We must endeavour to attain for ourselves the 
true meaning of the language employed, assisted only by the consideration 
of such external or historical facts as we may find necessary to enable us 
to understand the subject matter to which the instruments relate, and the 
meaning of the words employed. 

“ In our endeavours to ascertain the true meaning and effect of the Arti¬ 
cles, formularies, and rubrics, we must by no means intentionally swerve 
from the old-established rules of construction, or depart from the principles 
which have received the sanction and approbation of the most learned per¬ 
sons in times past, as being on the whole the best calculated to determine 
the true meaning of the documents to Iw examined. If these principles are 
not adhered to, all the rights, both spiritual and temporal, of Her Majesty's 
subjects would be endangered, 

“ As the subject matter is doctrine, and its application to a particular 
question, it is material to observe thallhe re were different doctrines or opini¬ 
ons prevailing or under discussion at the limes when the Articles and Li¬ 
turgy were framed, and ultimately made part of the law; but wo are not to 
be in any way influenced by the particular opinions of the eminent men 
who propounded or discussed them \ or by the authorities by which they 
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may be supposed to have been influenced; or by any supposed tendency to 
give preponderance to Calvinistic or Arminian doctrines. The Articles 
and Liturgy, as we now have them, must be considered as the final result 
of the discussion which took place—not the representation of the opinions 
of any particular men, Calvinistic, Arminian, or any other; but the conclu¬ 
sion which we must presume 1o have been deduced from a due considera¬ 
tion of all the circuinstances of the case, including the source* from which 
the declared doctrine was derived and the erroneous opinions which were to 
be corrected. 

* € It appears from the resolutions and discussions of the . Church itself, 
and from the history of the time, that, from the first dawn of the Reforma¬ 
tion until the final settlement of the Articles and Formularies, the Church 
was harassed by a great variety of opinions respecting baptism and its ef¬ 
ficacy as welt as upon other matters of doctrine, 

lf The Church having resolved to frame Articles of Faith, as a means of 
avoiding diversities of opinion and establishing consent touching true reli¬ 
gion, must be presumed to have desired to accomplish that object as far as 
it could, and to have decided such of the ijuesliims then under discussion as 
it was thought proper, prudent, and practicable to decide ; but it could not 
have intended to attempt the determination of all the questions which had 
arisen or might arise, or to include in the Articles an authoritative state¬ 
ment of all Christian dactrme ; and in making the necessary selection of 
those points which it was intended to decide, regard was had to the points 
which were deemed to fie most important to bo made known to, and to be 
accepted by, the members of the Church, and to those questions upon which 
the members of the Church could agree, and that other points and other 
questions were left for future decision by competent authority, and in the 
meantime to the private judgment of pious and conscientious persons. 

" Under such circumstances it would perhaps have been impossible, even 
if it had been thought desirable, to employ language which did not admit 
of some latitude of interpretation; if the latitude were confined within such 
limits as might be allowed without danger to any doctrine necessary to sal¬ 
vation, the possible or probable difference of interpretation may have been 
designedly intended even by the framers of the Articles themselves; and 
in all cases in which the Articles, considered a« a test, admit of different 
interpretations, it must be held that any sense of which the words fairly 
admit may be allowed, if that sense he not contradictory to something 
which the Church has elsewhere allowed or required—an in such a case 
it seens perfectly right to conclude that those who impose the test com¬ 
mand no more than the form of the words employed in their literal and 
grammatical sense conveys or implies; and that those who agree to them 
are entitled to such latitude or diversity of interpretation as the same form 
admits. 

” If it were supposed that all points of doctrine were decided by the 
Church of England, the law could not consider any point as left doubtful. 
The application of the law, or of the doctrine of the Church of England, to 
any theological question which arose, must he the subject of decision ; and 
the decision w r ould lie governed by the construction of I he terms in which 
the doctrine of the Church is expressed, viz.j the construction which on the 
whole would seem most likely to bo right. 

But if the case be, as undoubtedly it is, that in I he Church of England 
many points of theological doctrine have not been decided, then the firs! 
and great question which arises in such cases as the present is, whether the 
disputed point is or was meant to be settled at all, or whether it is left open 
for each member of the Church to decide for himself according to his ow n 
conscientious opinion. If there be any doctrine on which I he Articles are 
silent, or ambiguously expressed, so aa to be capable of two meanings, wc 
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must suppose that it was intended to leave that doctrine to private judg¬ 
ment, unless the rubrics and formularies dearly and distinctly decide it IF, 
they do, we must conclude that the doctrine so decided is the doctrine of 
the Church. Fut a on the other hand, if the expressions used in the rubrics 
and formularies are ambiguous, it is not to be concluded that the Church 
meant to establish indirectly as a doctrine that which it did not establish 
directly as such by I he Articles of Faith—the code avowedly made for the 
avoiding of deversilies of opinions, and for the establishing of consent touch¬ 
ing true religion, 

sf We must proceed, therefore, with the freedom which the administra¬ 
tion of the law retires, to examine the Articles and l he Prayer-book, for 
the purpose of discovering what it is, if anything, which, by the law of Eng¬ 
land or the doctrine of the Church of England as by law established, is de¬ 
clared as to lhe matter now in question ; and to ascertain whether the 
doctrine held by Mr, Gorham, as we understand it to be disclosed in his 
examination, is directly contrary or repugnant to the doc trine of the Church, 

“ Considering first, the effect of the Articles alone, it is material to ob¬ 
serve, that very different opinions as to the Sacrament of Baptism were 
held by different promoters of the Reformation, and that groat alterations 
were made in the Articles themselves upon that subject. 

" The Articles alxmt religion, drawn Ap in 153G, slate that it is offered 
unto all men, as well infants as such &s have the use of reason, that by 
baptism they shall have remission of sin and the grace and favour of God f 
that the promise of grace aud everlasting life (which promise is adjoined to 
the Sacrament of Baptism) pertaineth not only to such aE have the gift of 
reason, but also to infants, innocents, and children ; and that they ought, 
therefore, and must needs be baptised ; and that by the Sacrament of Bap¬ 
tism they do also obtain remission of their sin, the grace and favour of God, 
and be made thereby the very sons and children of God. In so much as in¬ 
fants and children dying in tneir infancy shall undoubtedly be saved there¬ 
by, and else not, That infants must needs be christened, because they be 
born in original sin, which sin must needs be remitted, which cannot be 
done but by the Sacrament of Baptism, whereby they receive the Holy 
Ghost, which executes his grace and efficacy in them, and cleanseth and 
purifieth them from sin by his secret virtue and operation ; and that men or 
children, having the use of reason, and willing and desirous to be baptized, 
shall by the virtue of that holy sacrament obtain the grace and remission of 
all their sins, if they shall come thereto perfectly and truly repentant and 
contrite of all their sins before committed, and also perfectly and constant¬ 
ly confessing and believing all the Articles of our Faith; and, finally, if 
they shall also have firm credence and trust in the promise of God adjoined 
to the said sacrament,—that is to say that in and by this said sacrament 
which they shall receive, God the Father giveth unto them, for his Son 
Jesus Chrises sake, remission of all their sins, and the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, whereby they be newly regenerated and made the very children of 
God, Sfe. 

“In the book entitled A Necessary Doctrine for any Christian Man , and 
called 4 The Ring’s Book/ which was published in 1543, it is thus stated :— 
1 Because all men be bom sinners/—' and cannot be saved without remis¬ 
sion of their sin, which is given in baptism by the working of the Holy 
Ghost, therefore the Sacrament of Baptism is necessary for the attaining of 
salvation and everlasting life. 3 — 1 For which causes also it is offered, and 
pertaineth to all men, not only such as have the use of reason, in whom the 
same duly received takeih away and purgelh all kind of sins, both original 
and actual, committed and done before their baptism; but also it appertain- 
eth, and is offered unto infanta, which, because they be bom in original sin, 
have need and ought to be christened, whereby they, being offered in the 
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faith of the Church, receive forgiveness of their sins, and such grace of the 
Holy Ghost, that if they die in the state of their infancy they shall thereby 
undoubtedly he saved. Because as well this Sacrament of Baptism, as all 
other sacraments instituted by Christ* have all their virtue, efficacy, and 
strength by the Word of God, which by* hid Holy Spirit worketh all the 
graces and virtues which be given by the sacraments, to all those that 
worthily receive the same/ 

**The Articles of 1552 and 1562.adopt very different language from the 
Articles of 1536, and have special regard to the qualification of worthy and 
right reception. 

“The Twenty-firth Article of 1562 distinctly states, that in such only as 
worthily receive the same the sacraments have a wholesome effect or opera- 
lion. The Article on Baptism, in describing the blessings conferred by it, 
speaks only of those who receive it rightly ; and with respect to infants, in¬ 
stead of saying in the language of the Articles of 1536, that * they obtain 
remission of their sins, and the grace and favour of God by baptism, and 
that dying in their infancy they shall be undoubtedly saved thereby, and 
else not;* it declares only, 4 that the baptism of young children is in any¬ 
wise to be retained in the Church, as most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ;' stating nothing distinctly as to the state of such infants, whether 
baptized or not, 

u The Articles of 1536 had expressly determined two points, 1. That 
baptized infants dying before the commission of actual sin were undoubt¬ 
edly saved thereby. 2. That unbaptized infants were not saved, 

“'The Articles of 1562 say nothing expressly upon either point, but* not 
distinguishing the case of infants from that of adults, state in general terms 
that those who receive baptism rightly have the benefits there mentioned 
conferred. 

“ What is signified by right reception is not determined by the Articles. 
Mr. Gorham says, that the expression always means or implies a fit state 
to receive,—via., in the case of adults * with faith and repentance/ and in 
the case of infants 4 w ith God’s grace and favour/ 

lf On a consideration of the Articles, it appears that, besides this particu¬ 
lar point, there are others which are left undecided. It is not particularly 
declared what is the distinct meaning and effect of the grace of regenera¬ 
tion,—whether it is a change of nature, a change of condition, or a change 
Of the relation subsisting between sinful man and his Creator ; and there 
arc other points which may very pa inly be open to different considerations 
in different cases. 

“Upon the points which were left open, differences of opinion could not 
be avoided, even amongst those w f ho sincerely subscribed to the Articles ; 
and that such differences amongst such persons were thought consistent 
with subscription to the Articles, and were not contemplated with disap¬ 
probation* appears from a passage in the Royal Declaration, now prefixed 
to the Articles, and wich was first added in the reign of King Charles I.* long 
after the Articles were finally settled:— 4 Though some differences have 
been ill raised, yet we take comfort in this, that all clergymen within our 
realm have always most willingly subscribed to the Articles established; 
which is an argument to us that they all agree in the true usual literal 
meaning of the said Articles, and that even in those curious points in which 
the present differences lie men of all sorts take the Articles of the Church 
of England to be for theoi, which is an argument, again, that none of them 
intend any desertion of the Articles established/ 

“If the Articles which constitute the code of faith, and from which any 
differences are prohibited, nevertheless contain expressions which unavoid¬ 
ably admit of different constructions,*— and members of the Church are left 
M liberty to draw from the Articles different inferences in matters of faith 
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not expressly decided, and upon such points to exercise their private judg¬ 
ments,—we may reasonably expect to find such differences of opinion al¬ 
lowable in the interpret a lion ofthe devotional services* which were framed, 
not for the purpose of determining points of faith* but of establishing (to 
use the expression ofthe statute of Elizabeth) an uniform order of Com¬ 
mon Prayer, and ofthe administration of sacraments, rites, and ceremonies 
of the Church of England. 

In considering the Book of Common Prayer it must he observed that 
there are parLs of it which are strictly dogmatical, declaring what is to be 
believed or not doubted; parts which are instructional ■ and parts which 
consist of devotional exercises and services. Those parts which are in their 
nature dogmatical must be considered as declaratory of doctrine ; but as to 
those parts which are devotional, consisting of prayers framed for the pur¬ 
pose of being 1 more earnest, and fit to stir Christian people to the due ho¬ 
nouring of Almighty God,* some further consideration is necessary. 

u ft seems to be properly said, that the received formularies cannot be 
held to be evidence of' faith or of doctrine, without reference to the distinct 
declarations of doctrine in the Articles, and to the faith, hope, and charity 
by which they profess to be inspired or accompanied ; and there arc por¬ 
tions of the Liturgy which it is plain cannot be construed truly without re¬ 
gard to these considerations, For the proof of tins, the instance which 
seems to lie most usually cited, and which is conclusive, ia the Service for 
the Burial of the Dead. So far as our knowledge nr powers of conception 
extend, there are and must bo at least some persons not excommunicated 
from the Church, who, having lived lives of sin, die impenitent—nay, some 
who perish and die in the actual commission of flagrant crimes ; yet in 
every case, in the Burial Service, as the earth is cast upon the dead body, 
the priest is directed to say, and does say, ‘ Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God, of His great mercy, to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother here departed, we therefore commit his body to the ground, 
earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life and thanks are afterwards given. 

“For that it hath pleased Almighty God to deliver this our brother out 
of (he miseries of this Binful world and this is followed by a collect, in 
which it is prayed, 1 that when we shall depart this life we may rest in 
God, as our hope is that this our brother doth.’ The hope here expressed 
is the same * sure and certain hope after the resurrection to eternal life, which 
h stated immediately af the expression, * it hath pleased Almighty God of 
HU great mercy, to take to himself the soul of our brother here departed. J 

“In this service, therefore, there are absolute expressions implying posi¬ 
tive assertions ; yet it is admitted that they cannot be literally true in all 
cases, but must be construed in a qualified or charitable .sense,—justified, 
we may believe, by a confident hope and reliance that the expression ia 
literally true in many cases, and may be true even in the particular case in 
which to us it seems improperly applied. From this and other cases ofthe 
like kind, of which there are several in the services, it seems manifest that 
devotional expressions, involving assertions, must not as of course he taken 
to bear an absolute and unconditional sense. The meaning must be ascer¬ 
tained by a careful consideration of the nature of the subject, and of the 
true doctrine applicable to it. 

“ Jf expressions in devotional exercises, and exhortations which imply 
or convey assertions which may be true in any case, and which we are 
permitted in charity to hope may be true in the particular cases to which 
we are directed to apply them, were such that the assertions must be. ac¬ 
cepted as universal propositions necessarily and unconditionally true in all 
cases, they would amount to declarations of doctrine; but in the Service 
for the Burial ofthe Dead, such implied assertions are clearly not to be 
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taken to be universal propositions; and it is plain that other assertions of 
the like kind, in other services, may fall within the same category. 

“ In ihe Office for the Administration of the Public Baptism of Infants, 
the first rubric states the reason why it is convenient 1 that the administra¬ 
tion should be when the most numl>er of people come together. The rea¬ 
sons are stated to bo, ‘ as well for that the congregation there present may 
testify the receiving of them that be ncw r baptized into the number of 
Christ’s Church; and also, because in the haptism of infants, every man 
present may be put in remember ance of his oum profession made to God in 
his baptism ’ There is a prayer for the infant, that he (being delivered 
from w rath) may be received into the ark of Christ’s Church; and being 
stedfast in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted in charity, may so pass 
the waves of this troublesome world that he may come to everlasting life ; 
another prayer, that the infant coming to God’s holy haptism may receive 
remission of his sins by spiritual regeneration ; an exhortation to the con¬ 
gregation, or to those present, not to doubt, but earnestly to believe that 
God will favourably receive the present infant, and give unto him the 
blessing of eternal life, * Wherefore, we being persuaded of the pod will of 
our heavenly Father towards this infant, and nothing doubting but that he 
favourably alloweth this charitable work of ours in bringing this infant to 
his holy baptism , let us faithfully and devotedly give thanks to him ; and in 
the prayer which follows it is thus expressed, * Give thy Holy Spirit to this 
infant, that he may be born ngain, anil made an heir of everlasting salva¬ 
tion.’ Before the ceremony is performed, the sponsors are questioned, and 
make their answers; and then comes the. prayer, in which it is said, 
‘Regard, we beseech thee, supplications of this congregation, sanctify this 
water to the mystical washing away of sin, and grant that this child now to 
be baplized.therein may receive the fulness of thy grace, and ever remain 
in the number of thy faithful and elect children.* Thus studiously, in the 
introductory part of the service, is prayer made for the grace of God, that 
the child may receive remission of nis sin by spiritual regeneration—so firm 
is the belief expressed that God will favourably receive the infant; so con¬ 
fident is the negation of all doubt but that God favourably alloweth the 
charitable work of bringing the infant to baptism. All this is before the 
ceremony is actually performed; and after the baptism has been adminis¬ 
tered, and during the continuance of the same persuasion, and the same 
undoubting confidence of a favourable reception and allowance, the priest 
is directed to say, c Seeing now that this child is regenerate and grafted 
into the Church, let us give thanks unto Almighty God for these benefits ; 
and after repeating the Lord’s Prayer, thanks are thus given :— 1 We yield 
Thee hearty thanks, that it hath pleased. Thee to regenerate this infant 
with thy Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by adoption, and 
to incorporate him into thy Holy Church.’ The service is followed by the 
rubric,—* It is certain by God’s word that children which are baptized, 
dying before they commit actnal sin, are undoubtedly saved.’ And to the 
short form for the Administration of Private Baptism of children in houses, 
after a thanksgiving,—‘ For that it hath pleased God to regenerate the in¬ 
fant with his Holy Spirit, and to receive him as his own child by adoption, 
and to incorporate him into his holy Church,’ there is appended a rubric,— 
• And let them not doubt but that the child so baptized is lawfully and 
sufficiently baptized, and ought not to be baptized again.’ And if the child 
has not been so baplized by the minister of the parish, but by some other, 
the minister of the parish is to inquire by whom, with what matter, and 
with what words the child was baptized , and if satisfied, he is to certify 
that all is well done, and that the child, being born in sin, and in the wrath 
of God, is now, by the laver of regeneration in baptism, received into the 
number of the children of God, and heirs of everlasting life. 
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Cf The baptism thus referred to, and the effect of which is thus stated, or 
expressed, is a baptism which may have taken place without any prayer 
for gTace, or any sponsors ; but it seems plainly to have been intended onl.t 
for cases of emergency, in which death might probably prevent the cere¬ 
mony, if not immediately performed; for such occasions, and the child 
dying, the Church holds the baptism sufficient, mid sot to be repeated. 
One baptism for tho remission of sins is acknowledged by the Church; 
nevertheless, if the child, which is after this sort baptized, do afterwards 
live, the rubric declares the expediency of bringing it into the church, and 
appoints a further ceremony with sponsors. The private baptism of in¬ 
fants is an exceptional case provided for an emergency, and for which, if 
the emergency passes away, although there is to be no repetition of the 
baptism, a full service is provided. The adult person is not pronounced 
regenerate until lie has first declared bis faith and repentance ; and before 
the act of infant baptism, the child is pledged by its sureties to the same 
conditions of faith and repentanefe. And these requirements of the Church, 
in her complete and public service, ought upon, a just construction of all 
the services, to be considered as the rule of the Church, and taken as proof 
that the same promise, though not expressed, is implied in the exceptional 
case, when the rite is administered in the expectation of immediate death, 
and the exigency of the case docs not admit of sureties. Any other con¬ 
clusion would be an argument to prove that none but the imperfect and 
incomplete ceremony allowed in the exceptional ease u>ouid be necessary in 
any case, 

“This view of the Baptismal Service is, in our opinion, confirmed by 
the Catechism, in which, although the respondent Is made to state that, in 
his baptism he 1 was made a member of Christ, the child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven/ it is still declared that repentance and 
faith are required of persons tn he baptized; and when the question hr 
asked, * Why then arc infants baptized, when by reason of their tender 
ago they cannot perform them?* the answer is,—not that infants are 
baptized because by their innocence they cannot be unworthy recipients, or 
cannot present an obex or hindrance to the grace of regeneration, and arc 
therefore fit subjects for Divine grace,— but, * because they promise them 
both by their sureties, which promise, when they come to age themselves are 
bound to perform. 1 The answer has direct reference to the condition on 
which the benefit is to depend, and the whole Catechism requires a chari¬ 
table construction such as must be given to the expression, * God the Holy 
Ghost who sanclifielh me and all the elect people of God, 1 

“It seems unnecessary for us to go through the other formularies in the 
Prayer-book, The services abound with expressions which must be cons¬ 
trued In a charitable and qualified sense, and canned with any appearance 
of reason he taken as proofs of doctrine. Our principal attention hag been 
given to the baptismal services; and those who are strongly impressed with 
Inc earnest prayers which are offered for the Divine blessing and the grace 
of God, may not unreasonably suppose that the grace is not necessarily 
tied to the rite; but that it ought to be earnestly and devoutly prayed for, 
in order that it may then, or when God pleases, be present to make the 
rile beneficial, 

'* One of the points left open by the Articles is determined by the rubric: 
— £ It is certain by God's word that children which are baptized, dying 
before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved,* But this rubric 
does not, like the Article of 1536, say that such children are saved by bap¬ 
tism ; and nothing is declared as to the ease of infants dying without having 
been baptised. 

“ There are other points of doctrine respecting the Sacrament of Baptism 
which we are of opinion are. by the rubrics and formularies (as well as ihc 
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Articles), capable of liemg honestly understood indifferent senses; and 
consequently we think that, as to them, the points which were left undeter¬ 
mined by the Articles are not decided by the rubric* and formularies ; and 
that upon these points all ministers of the Church, haring duly made the 
subscriptions required by law, and (taking holy Scripture for their guide) 
are at liberty houqiiy to exercise their private judgment without offence 
or e ensure. 

" Upright and conscientious men cannot, in all respects, agree upon sub¬ 
jects so difficult; and it must bo carefully borne in mind that the question, 
and the only question for US to decide,'is whether Mr. Gorhams *5 doctrine 
Is contrary or repugnant to the doctrine of the Church of England as by 
Law established, Mr, Gorham’s doctrine may tie contrary to the opinion 
eutertamed by many learned and pious persons,—contrary to the opinion 
which such persons have, by their own particular studies, deduced from 
holy Scripture,—contrary Id the opinion which they have deduced from the 
usages end doctrines of the primitive Church,—or contrary to the opinion 
which they have deduced from uncertain and ambiguous expressions in the 
Formularies: still, if the doctrine of Mr Gorham is not contrary or repug¬ 
nant to the doctrine of the Church of England as by law established, it can¬ 
not afford a legal ground for refusing him institution to the living to which 
he has been lawfully presented. 

"This Court, constituted for the purpose of advising Her Majesty in 
matters which come within its competency, has no jurisdiction or authority 
to settle matters of faith, or to determine what ought in any particular to 
be the doctrine of the Church of England. Its duly extends only to the 
consideration of that which is by law established to be the doctrine of the 
Church of England, upon the true and legal construction ofher Articles 
end Formularies; and uc consider that it is not the duty of any Court to ba 
minute and rigid in cases of this sort. We agree with Sir William Scott in 
the opinion which he expressed in Stone’s case, in the Consistory Court of 
London,—‘That if any Article is really a subject of dubious interpretation, 
it would be highly improper that this Court should fix on one meaning, and 
prosecute all those who hold a contrary opinion regarding its interpre¬ 
tation.’ 

"In the examination of this case we have not relied upon the doctrinal 
opinions of any of the eminent writers by whose piety, learning, and ability 
the Church of England has been distinguished ; but it appears lhat opinions, 
which we cannot in any important particular distinguish from those enter¬ 
tained by Mr. Gorham, have been propounded and maintained, without 
censure or reproach, by many eminent and illustrious prelates and divine* 
who have adorned the Church from the time when the Articles were first 
established. We do not affirm that the doctrines and opinions of Jewell, 
Hooker, Usher, Jeremy Taylor, Whilgift, Pearson, Carlton, Prideaux, and 
many others, can be received as evidence of the doctrine of the Church of 
England ; but their conduct, unblamed and unquestioned as it was, proves 
at least the liberty which has been allowed in maintaining such doctrine, 

«Bishop Jewell writes,'—* This marvellous conjuction and incorporation 
with God is first begun and wrought by faith; and afterwards the same 
incorporation is assured to us, and incraastfd by baptism 

" Hooker writes,—* We justly hold baptism to be the door of an actual 
entrance into God’shousc—the first apparent beginning of life—a flea], per¬ 
haps, of the grace of election before received ; hut to our sanctification, a 
step which has not any other before it, 

"Archbishop Usher, in reply to the question, 'What say you of infants 
baptised that are born in the Church 1 Doth the inward grace 111 their 
baptism always attend the outward sign ? Answer—Surely, no; the Sacra- 
Thirh Series. Vol* 1. No. -i. 13 
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meat of Baptism is effectual only to those , and to all those t who belong to 
the election of grace. 1 

“Bishop Jeremy Taylor »ays, 'Baptism and its effect may be separated , 
and do not alawayi go in conjunction. The effect may be before, and, 
therefore, much rather may it be after its susception, the sacrament oper¬ 
ating in the virtue of Christ, even as the Spirit shall move/ 

“There was even a time when doctrine to this effect was required to be 
studied in our Church; and Whitgift, by a circular issued in the year 1588, 
enforced an order made in the year Id87, whereby every minister under the 
degree of Master of Arts was required to si udy and take for his model the 
Decades of Buitinger , as presented by the Queen and the Upper House of 
Convocation, And it is declared amongst numerous passages of a like ten¬ 
dency > * The first beginning of our uniting in fellowship with Christ is not 
wrought by the sacraments—in baptism that is sealed and confirmed to 
infants, which they had before. 

“So with respect to the charitable interpretation of Divine services, 
Hooker says, 'The Church speaks of infants, as the rule of charity allowcth 
both to speak and to think/ 

“Bishop Pearson says, 'When the means are used, without something 
appearing to the contrary, we ought to presume of the good effect/ 

“ Bishop Carle ton says, 'All that receive baptism are called the children 
of God, regenerate, justified; for to us they must be taken for such in 
charity until they show themselves other/ 

** And Bishop Prideaux says, E Baptism only pledges an external and 
sacramental regeneration, while the Church in charity pronounces that the 
Holy Spirit renders an inward regeneration, 1 

“We express no opinion upon the theological accuracy of these opinions, 
or any of them. The writers whom we have cited are not alawys consist¬ 
ent with themselves, and other writers of great eminence and worthy of 
great respect have held and published very different opinions. But the 
mere fact that such opinions have been propounded and maintained by per¬ 
sons so eminent and so much respected, as well as by very many others, 
appears to us sufficiently to prove that the liberty which wag left by the 
Articles and formularies has been actually enjoyed and exercised by the 
members and ministers of the Churcb of England, 

“The ease not requiring it, we have abstained from expressing any 
opinion of our own upon the theological correctness or error of the doctrine 
of Mr. Gorham, which was discussed before us at such great length and 
with so much learning. His Honour the Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce 
dissents from the opinion we have formed, but all the other members of the 
Judicial Committee who were present are unanimously agreed in opinion— 
that the doctrine held by Mr, Gorham is not contrary or repugnant to the 
declared doctrine of the Church of England as by law established ; and that 
Mr. Gorham ought not by reason of the doctrine held by him to have been 
refused admission to the vicarage of Eranipford Speke* 

“And we shall, therefore, humbly report to Her Majesty that the sen¬ 
tence pronounced by the Learned Judge in the A relies Court of Canterbury 
ought to reversed; and that it ought to be declared that die Lord Bishop of 
Exeter has not shown sufficient cause why he did not institute Mr. Gor- 
ham to the said vicarage. 

“ We shall, therefore, humbly ad»se Her Majesty to remit the cause, 
with that declaration, to the Arches Court of Canterbury, to the end that 
right and justice may there be done in this matter, pursuant to the said 
declaration/ 1 
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V. —Dr. Duff on Non-religious Education. 

The following passages are taken from Dr. Duff's powerful letters addressed to Lord 
Auckland. They contain a sufficient reply to much that of late has been advanced in 
Bombay on the subject to which they refer. We should like to see their representa¬ 
tions and reasonings fairly and temperately met by those who hold opinions opposed 
to those which they propound. If the teachers and professors of the Government In¬ 
stitutions wish, in the view of them, to vindicate the course which they pursue, they 
would shew their wisdom, we opine, by informing the youth under their charge,-—a» 
some of their respected predecessors aclnally did,—that they make no pretensions to 
give a general education in the rightful sense of the term, but only impart what all admit 
to be an important portion of useful secular knowledge. While by the conditions of their 
engagement, they are debarred from directing the attention of their interesting pupils to 
the character and claims of Jehovah as the only living and true God, and to Him who 
is li the way, and the truth, and the life, and without whom no one comelh unto the Father/ 
let them at least avow the total insufficiency of the instruction which they communicate 
to satisfy the wants of the sinner, and to point him to the only way of salvation reveal¬ 
ed b}' God. We hope better things of them, however/ than their own hasty and intem¬ 
perate lucubrations would lead us to expect. It is passing strange, that while in the 
•position in which they are placed as teachers, they can take no part themselves in the 
religious education of the natives, they should unjustly find fault with those who labour 
10 promote this great cause, absurdly alleging that Christian tuition in native schools, 
produces hypocrisy, and, that while some of them sincerely profess an interest in the 
conversion and Christianization of the natives, they would deprive missionaries of the 
most important means of effectually dealing with the young and rising generation who 
are entitled to special regard in the anticipation of that glorious result. 

Before me lie certain documents on the subjects of National Educa¬ 
tion. In one of these it is declared, that “undoubtedly the subject of re¬ 
ligion is of paramount importance in education”—that “the objects to 
which attention should be directed were, in the first place, religious in¬ 
struction ; in the second, general education ; in the third, moral training.” 
Sic. —and that “ the most simple rules of religion and habits of morality 
might be taught to children.” In another, that “ the school is not viewed 
as a means of conveying useful knowledge only, but is established as a 
powerful auxiliary in the improvement of morals”—that the great end of 
all primary instruction is, “the exercise of the social and the Christian 
graces”—that the great design of “ the improved establishments for educa¬ 
tion” is to “arrest the progress of immorality,” and that “ the pure princi¬ 
ples of Christian and social virtues may, by their means, be implanted and 
nurtured in the hearts of future generations”—with a prayer that they 
“ may yield, under the divine blessing, the fruits which they seem to pro¬ 
mise !” In a third, that “ the first vocation of every school is, to train up 
the young in such a manner as to implant in their minds a knowledge of the 
relation of man to God, and at the same time to excite and foster both the 
will and the strength to govern their lives after the spirit and the precepts 
of Christianity”—that “ schools must ^arly train children to piety”—that, 
“ in every school, therefore, the occupations of the day shall begin and end 
with a short prayer and some pious reflections, which the master must con¬ 
trive to render so varied and impressive that a moral exercise shall never 
degenerate into an affair of habit” — and that “ ail the solemnities 
of schools shall be interspersed with song9 of a religious character !” 
in a-fourth, that such a one is “too enlightened a statesman to think 
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that true popular instruction can exist without moral education, or po¬ 
pular morality, without religion*'—that “ popular education ought there¬ 
fore to be religious, that is to soy, Christian; for there is no such 
thing &9 religion in general; in Europe, and in our day , religion 
means Christianity; let our popular schools, then, he Christian ; let 
them be so entirely and earnestly* 5 —that “ we must lay the foundations 
of moral life in the souls of our young masters, and therefore wc must 
place religious instruction, that is, to speak most distinctly, Chris¬ 
tian instruction, in the first rank in the education of our normal schools.** 
Who will deny that these arc very strong and emphatic assertions as to the 
necessity of religion forming a primary and integral part of any general 
ty stem of education ? But who arc the assertor9 f—Arc they Ecclesiastics, 
who, by education, creed and habit, arc sectarian and higotted—constitu¬ 
ting a narrow educational sect of their own 1 No such thing. The first 
extract is from the speech of Lord John Russel, the ministerial loader of 
the House of Commons, in February 1839, when propounding the views of 
the British Cabinet on National Education. The second, from the regula¬ 
tions of the Government of the Hague respecting public instruction in Hol¬ 
land, over which department for years presided the Baron Falck, one of the 
profoundest statesmen in Europe. The third, from the educational laws of 
the Prussian Government, chiefly compiled under the direction of the cele¬ 
brated Baron Von Altenstein The fourth, from the official recommenda¬ 
tion of Victor Cousin, the French Commissioner of Education, to the Min¬ 
ister of Public Instruction. 

In a question, therefore, so essentially practical as that of education , in¬ 
volving as it does so many of the varied interests of time and eternity, my 
own resolve, for my own guidance, would be to refer at once to the Bible 
a9 the standard of infallible authority. And thence should it be proved, 
both by precept and example, that the will of Heaven clearly and indisputa¬ 
bly is, that “ the fear of Lord 11 must be taught as, “the beginningoi know¬ 
ledge**— that “ a child ought to he trained up in the way he should walk** 
—that all young persons over whom we have any influence or control, 
should be “ nourished in the discipline and instruction of the Lord**—that, 
a 8 we would nurture their bodies by the two-fold process of applying whole¬ 
some medicine to remove what is noxious and of supplying wholesome ali¬ 
ment to strengthen the vital functions, so, should we nourish their souls by 
the two-fold process of administering wholesome discipline for the repress¬ 
ion of the very first germinations of the latent seeds of evil in the heart, and 
of furnishing wholesome instruction which might develope, purify, and en¬ 
noble all the faculties should I thus succeed in satisfying myself as to 
what the revealed will of the omniscient God was, I could not feel at liber¬ 
ty to swerve therefrom, in order to meet the partizans of a godless expe¬ 
diency,—no, not hy a single hair’s breath—though the united clamours of 
a whole world lying in wickedness were raised up against me. With the 
authority of Heaven on my side, I could not help denouncing Education 
without religion as contrary to the will of God, and doing violence to the 
morally responsible constitution of man. I could not help repudiating an 
Education without religion—an Education, not based chiefly , though not 
wholly , on religion—an Education, not having religion for its chief though 
not exclusive end—as no real, no thorough, no proper Education at all. ... 
In this case, I have no alternative but to descend to a lower platform—and 
to plead the desirableness and the necessity of religious instruction, as an 
essential part of all sound education, on grounds which admit of an appeal 
to principles that may be held in common. 

1st. To you, as a politician and statesman, I might first appeal, on the 
ground of the utter dangerousness of knowledge without religion to the 
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welfare of individual# and the stability of social order . On this subject, 
hear the voice of one of the most eloquent men in England:—“We admit, 33 
says Henry Mdvil of Camberwell, in all its breadth, the truth of the say¬ 
ing that knowledge is power. It is power, aye, a fatal and a perilous. 
Neither the might of armies, nor the schemes of politicians, avails any thing 
against this power* The schoolmaster is the grand instrument for revolu¬ 
tionizing a world. Let knowledge he generally diffused, and the fear of God 
be kepi in the background , and you have done the same for a country as if 
you laid the gun powder under its every institution. There need but be the 
igniting of a match, and the land shall he strewed with the fragments of all 
that is glorious and venerable. But nevertheless, tve would not have 
knowledge chained up in the college and monastery because Us arm is en¬ 
dowed with such sinew and nerve. Wc would not put forth a finger to up¬ 
hold a system, which wc believed based on the ignorance of the population. 
Wc only desire to see the knowledge of God advanced ns the vanguard of 
the host of informat ion. We arc sure that an intellectual must be a mighty 
pensanlry. But we are equally sure that an intellectual and a godless will 
demonstrate nil their might by the ease with which they crush whatever 
most adorns and elevates a kingdom!” Ah, but this is the sentence of an 
ecclesiastic ! True ; but it is based on the concurrent testimony of all his¬ 
tory. This, if my limits admitted of it, could readily be pro red. Mean¬ 
while, it may be refreshing to your Lordship to learn the verdict of inen 
whose opinions never savoured of ecclesiastidBra, far less, of methodism. 
That religion is absolutely necessary for the organization and maintenance 
of Ihe fabric of society, is a truth which almost all in every age, who have 
sounded the depths ofllie human spirit, in its varied wants, cravings and 
appetencies have been constrained It^proclaim. The acknowledgment of 
it is a concession w hich has often Uen extorted from the practical penetra¬ 
tive sagacity of men, w ho, in their own lives, gave fatal evidence that they 
would falsify it, if they could, 14 That religion,” remarks Lord Boling- 

broke, “ is necessary to strengthen, and that it contributes to the support 
of government, cannot be denied without contradicting reason and experi¬ 
ence both.” Again, * 4 to make government effectual to all the good pur¬ 
poses of it, there must be a religion; lids religion must be national and this 
national religion must be maintained in reputation and reverence,” The 
irondiearted Robespierre, in that ever-memorable conclave which voted 
that there vvas no God, could boldly protest against the political inexpe¬ 
diency of the decision; exclaiming, ** If there were no God ; -a wise go¬ 
vernment would invent one. 33 Napoleon, according to the authority of a 
modern French statesman, w as heard on one occasion to declare - fe No 
society can exist without morals, and there can be no sound morals without 
Hence, there is no firm or durable bulwark for a state, but 
what religion constructs ; let therefore every school throughout the land 
‘assume the precepts of religion os the basis of instruction. Experience has 
torn the veil from our eyes.” Well might the hero of the French Hevo-* 
lution declare that experience had torn the veil from men’s eyes ; 
seeing that it w T aft £e knowledge without religion” which prepared that 
mine of combustibles that exploded wi th the violence of a volcano, and 
sw ept over the laud with more than the desolating career of a raging hur¬ 
ricane. But even experience, il would seem, has failed le tear the veil 
from the eves of our Eastern Politicians. On the all-important subject 
of religion they appear to act, as if they trembled lest they should go hall 
as far, or admit half as much, as Boliugbroke, Robespierre, or Napoleon! 

2nd. Without dwelling any further on this view of the subject at pre¬ 
sent, lei us puss on to another. 

The subject Ivefore us is the education of the young. Without dwelling 
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on a name r the very sound of which has magic charms for some, and the 
very echo of whose sound is like the hoarse murmur of some gaunt spectre 
in the ears of others, we may simply ask, What ii the true and proper im¬ 
port of the term education ? What is it, except, what its very etymology 
Fully implies* a name for the act of educing , bringing out a or drawing forth 
into visible manifestation any powers or principles whatsoever that may be 
dormant or concealed—and the besfbwing upon these, when so manifested, 
that direction which is suited to their nature, and to the design of their be¬ 
ing. Applied to the mind of man* what does it* rather what ought It over 
to denote 1 What, but an educing, a drawing out, or simultaneous deve¬ 
lopment of all those varied powers, capacities, or susceptibilities, which 
characterize the soul as a spiritual being, contradistinguished from sensible 
or material existences ; and a guiding and directing of these, when so de¬ 
veloped, to the fulfilment of the great ends of their being. 

Toe question then is, what are the powers, capacities, or susceptibilities 
of the human soul! To render the charge of partiality impossible, we ask 
the reader to look—not to any of those works which, by some, might be 
repudiated as savouring of methodism—but simply to look at the standard 
writings of the most approved authors on this subject, for a reply;—the 
writings of our greatest masters in the Baconian school of mental science— 
the writings of our Lockes, and Reids, and Stewarts, and Browns. How 
do they, on the grounds oF a rigid inductive philosophy, spread out before 
us, the map—the geographical chart—if we may use the expression—of the, 
human mind 1 Under different denominations, such as the understanding 
and the unit, the intellectual and the active powers, the mental states and 
the emotions t do they not emphatically assure us, that the powers and fa¬ 
culties of the mind must be divided Mo two great classes, that are not only 
specifically but geuerically distinct 1 For the sake of convenience, these 
two distinct classes may be briefly termed—’the intellectual and the moraL 
To the former belong memory, imagination, reason, and all other mental 
powers. To the latter, belong love, joy, hope, veneration, and all other 
emotions, desires, and longings,—the aggregate of which constitutes the 
moral and religious nature of man. What, then, in reference to the human 
mind, can be meant by a full, complete and liberal education 1 What can 
“What ought—to be meant, except an education, which aims at bringing 
out, or developing, and regulating all its powers, by the Systematic direc¬ 
tion of all of these to their proper objects ] Is this, then, the aim of those 
who are so vuunlful in their exclusive professions of liberality ? No ; no; 
quite the reverse. By confining themselves wholly to secular instruction, 
they address chiefly, and for the most part, only, the intellectual portion of 
man's being. In other words, they fixedly resolve to bring out or develope 
only a half or rather a / reef ton,—and that the least important half or frac¬ 
tion,—of the powers and faculties of the human soul 1 Call ye this, libe¬ 
rality, in its true sense of bountiful and generous fulness 1 Nay; it is the 
grossest and most ruinous illiherality. We, on the other hand, would 
come forward and resolve to address, not a half, not a fragmentary portion, 
but the whole of man’s spiritual being 1 The intellectual powers and facul¬ 
ties we would resolve to develope, direct, and cultivate as thoroughly as 
the merely secular educationists ever can. We would, at the same time, re¬ 
solve simultaneously to address the other and more important portion of 
man’s spiritual being. We would resolve, in bumble dependence on the 
divine blessing, to develope, cultivate, and regulate all the moral and 
religious powers and susceptibilities of man. Call ye this, liberality 1 Nay; 
it is liberality in its largest, most godlike sense. The purely secular edu¬ 
cationists, in this only just view of the subject, are demonstrably the nar¬ 
row-minded, the parsimonious, the sectarian, the illiberal, because their 
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system of education is at best but a half or & fractional system—which, un¬ 
der the false pretence of liberality , would rob a man of the due development 
and right use of the best half of his soul's capabilities. Those* on the other 
hand, who insist on blending secular with moral and religious instruction 
are as demonstrably the large-minded, the bountiful, the catholic, the truly 
liberal, because their system of education is a wholCj or integral system 
—embracing as it does, and endeavouring to develops, and direct all the 
powers and susceptibilities of the human soul. The jformer, to whatever 
extent followed out, never can, in the nature of things, go beyond a species 
of ngre demi-education, The latter, followed out to Its legitimate ex¬ 
tent, and that alone can ever constitute a really comprehensive and complete 
education —leading out all the powers of the soul so as to include, without 
being unduly absorbed by, the interests offline—bracing them to resist the 
pelting of the storms of life—and causing them to send up lively shoots to¬ 
wards the heaven of Jieavens. 

3rd. Not only is the exclusively secular scheme, now impugned, partial 
and liberal ; but even in perfectly attaining its own professed objects* it 
must prove utterly inefficacious. 

Let us Illustrate this by a parallel representation. Suppose a large dis¬ 
trict of country, still in a wilderness State, is to be brought under cultiva¬ 
tion. Below, are extended plains, bestrewn with marshy swamps ; above, 
are towering eminences man tied with waving forests. The colonists, in¬ 
stead of simultaneously draining the marshes that stagnate beneath and clear¬ 
ing the forests that wave on high, direct all their effort* exclusively to the 
latter. What is the natural—the necessary result 1 No sooner have the 
sloping declivities and the elevated table lands begun to exhibit symptoms 
of fruitfulness calculated to inspire most animating hopes, than the 
noxious exhalations borne from beneath on the wings of the wind, smite 
the husbandmen with pestilential fevers, and their crops with blighting mil¬ 
dew. Human life is thus deprived of more than half its enjoyment, and the 
soil denuded of more than half its fruitfulness. Whence the cause of so dis¬ 
astrous an issue 1 It is wholly attributable to the system of half cultiva¬ 
tion I If the colonists, instead of exclusively confining their labours to the 
upper regions, had cotemporaneously applied their resources to the draining 
of the tens, bogs and marshes, in the valleys below,—they would have de¬ 
siccated the reservoirs of noxious exhalation—they would have preserved 
the health of the labourers, and been enriched with the full,—the unblight- 
ed—produce, of the upper fields. Yea more, they would have more than 
doubled that produce by the rich accession of the luxuriant returns of .the 
plains below. 

Precisely parallel is the case with the husbandry, or what the great 
father of modern philosophy, has significantly termed “the Georgjcs of the 
mind”—the immortal soul being the soil, the skilful teacher the instrument 
of culture, the Father of spirits the Husbandman. Here we have to deal 
practically with tvso great divisions—the intellectual and the moral — bear¬ 
ing a striking analogy to the two great divisions of an unreclaimed territo¬ 
ry. Sin hath entered into both* Sin has blinded the understanding and 
vitiated the judgment, and all kindred powErs. But it is in the moral de¬ 
partment, that sin lias committed the most frightful ravages—converting 
that once most fertile region into an unsightly morass of evil passions, ap¬ 
petites, and desires,—the most loathsome and abominable. Now, how do 
the secular educationists set about the process of cultivation 1 They pro¬ 
pose to cultivate, what they reckon the upper, the superior, or intellectual 
department 1 and that alone. Can they fully succeed in the at¬ 

tempt t Impossible. By neglecting altogether the moral, which they 
reckon the inferior, but which in reality is the richer and more fertile de- 
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parlment, of the two—there will, in most casts, speedily ascend such impi¬ 
ous fumes from indulged passions, unbridled appetites, and uncurbed de¬ 
sires, as must becloud, darken, and paralyse all the intellectual powers— 
thus rendering the cultivation of them, in a great measure abortive ; and 
the legitimate products of them, nought hut a blighled harvest. Or if— in 
cases where the equilibrium of the mental faculties is disturbed, by the pre¬ 
sence of some one of preponderant force,—full scope he given to the pre¬ 
dominant power, at the expense of all the rest, they may succeed in mak¬ 
ing one, mil mcmoiy; and another, all imagination—one, a gicat metaphysi¬ 
cian ; another, a great astronomer ;—but assuredly they never will—they 
never can—by such unequal and disproportionate development, surcced in 
making, a gnut man. Failure, failure, failure, must thus tie emblazoned 
on the standard of every enterprise in mere intellectual husbandly. How 
different our proposed method of procedure! Availing ourselves of all the 
instrumentalities put within our roach, whether connected with Jehovah’s 
works or Jehovah's w^onl, we would resolve at once, id humble reliance on 
His omnipotent grace, to carry on simultaneously a double process of cul¬ 
tivation, in the two great departments of our intellectual and moral nature. 
And when* through the divine blessing on the means employed, the fruits of 
righteousness have been made to spring forth from the red aimed lie art ami 
purified affect ions, thou will the intellect, nu longer tainted! by the foul 
breath of appetite and passion, expand itself, with unchecked freedom, and 
in the fairest and stateliest proportions—exhibiting to all around the bloom 
and the fruit of sanctified intelligence. This, this, is the natural, the noble 
restdt of the scheme of double culture, which, in obedience to the divine 
command, we would purpose to pursue—a scheme, which promises to rea¬ 
lize, in a far higher degree, the UelLectual expansion exclusively aimed 
at by the secular educationists; wMc it equally promises to realize, by 
God's blessing, all the grandeur and dignity of that moral and religious cul¬ 
ture which is aside from their aim, and utterly beyond the reach of their 
attainment. 

4th, Suppose the great end of the secular educationists could be attain¬ 
ed—«a fully attained it never can be, if exclusively pursued—^ it were com¬ 
paratively but a poor and a drivelling end . To aim at the exclusive culti¬ 
vation of man ’s intellectual pow ers by the presentation of objects uncon¬ 
nected with morals or religion—objects, that are temporal, sensible, visible, 

E erishable, is to treat him at once with cruelty and contempt. It is to treat 
im purely as a creature of time and of sense* It is to deal with him on the 
game physical, utilitarian principle that we would with some tractable ani¬ 
mal, or beast of burden, which we wished to rear for some humble hut ne¬ 
cessary drudgery. It is to attempt to fit him to play his part profitably on 
the stage of time, and then leave him to expire miserably like Ihc brutes 
that perish. It Is practically to shape, fashion, and handle him like any 
other temporary machine; as if his soul’s immortality were a lie, and heaven 
and hell nothing better than the wildest inventions of heathenism^ or the 
idlest fictions of the poetic muse* 

Questionless, it is our boundsn duty to do what we can for the tempo™J 
as well as the spiritual improvement of man. In this respect, wc have al¬ 
ways been ready to give the most unbounded credit to all who labour for 
the promotion of so excellent an end. If, for example, it has been found 
that, in this land, to the incalculable detriment of man’s temporal welfare, 
any public revenues, have been largely expended in maintaining schools or 
colleges for the study of such works, as abound throughout with radical 
errors and fatal untruths—largely expended, in actually ** hiring students 
to learn and professors to teach what is notorious false in history and chro¬ 
nology, in geography and astronomy, in logic and metaphysics* to the prin¬ 
ciples of civil and criminal jurisprudence—enforced ns alt these ins true lions 
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have generally been, by the overawing influence of sages, and the uncon¬ 
trollable authority of the gods V* —who could hesitate to defend and vindi¬ 
cate any resolution, with whomsoever it should originate, to dispense with 
such pernicious works altogether in the instruction of native youth—and the 
determination to substitute in their place, any others, which should be 
characterized by their purity of sentiment mid plenitude of disco very* in 
every department of literary and scientific research 1 But highly as we do 
and must approve of such resolution, by whomsoever formed or adopted, so 
far an it goes, how can we scruple 3 -—in justice to our own \ iews, in justice 
to the noblest cause on earth, injustice to the souls of men—how dare we 
scruple, to express our honest conviction that it daw not go far enough? 

Truth is better than error in any department of knowledge, the humblest 
as well as the most exalted. Hence it is that we cannot but admire the 
moral intrepidity of any man, who, armed with the necessary power, would 
direct that in any of the leading institutions of this land, true literature and 
true science should be substituted instead of false literature and false 
science. But while we would rejoice at the substitution of the true instead 
of the demonstrably false in these important branches of useful knowledge, 
how could we but lament, should no provision whatever be made at the 
same time for introducing the best and noblest of all useful knowledge—the 
knowledge of the only true religion—Christianity—in place of the false re¬ 
ligion which our literature and science, when successfully cultivated, must 
inevitably demolish! We are aware that certain plausible views of world¬ 
ly expediency, and certain admitted peculiarities in our position in India, 
seem to forbid, under any modification, Ihc direct communicating of a 
knowledge of Christianity to our native fellow subjects. Into such views 
however, we could never enter. Our firm belief, confirmed by growing ex¬ 
perience—that, whenever our own mtefhal Tears, acting as traitors, do not, 
by some species of metempsychosis, transform themselves into imaginary 
external foes —that, wherever there is the will, means may always be de¬ 
vised that would obviate alt reasonable^ all genuinely honest— objections. 
But be this as it may, we cannot—even in reference to temporal improve¬ 
ment—we cannot, help regarding the absence of all provision for affording, 
to those who might desire it, an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
Christian truth, in any of our Indian Government institutions, as a grand 
omission,—a capital deficiency. If man had been destined only to “ strut 
his little hour 5 ’ on the stage of time, and then drop into a state of non-ex¬ 
istence, it might be enough to attempt, however inadequately, to provide 
for the interests of time. But the case is widely different, when reason 
and revelation alike constrain us to view him, as destined to be an inhabi¬ 
tant of eternity—an inheritor of never-ending bliss or never-ending woe. 
Surely, in this only true view of man’s destiny. It is an anomalous philan¬ 
thropy after all, that can expend the whole of its energy in the attempt to 
bedeck and garnish him to play his part well on the stage of time; and then 
cast him adrift, desolate and forlorn, without shelter and without refuge, on 
the shoreless ocean of eternity. But we are verity persuaded, that even 
time can never be rightly provided for, by any measure that shuts eternity 
wholly out of view. So inseparably connected, in the wise ordination of 
providence, are the best interests of time with the bests interests of eterni¬ 
ty, that one of the surest ways of providing aright for the former, Is to pro¬ 
vide, thoroughly and well, for the latter. Our maxim, accordingly has 
been, is now, and ever will be this : — Wherever, whenever, and by whomso¬ 
ever, Christianity is sacrificed on the altar of worldly expediency, there and 
then , must the supreme good of man He bleeding as its base ! The question 
then is not. Whether it be good, in any case, real or supposed, to remove 
so much of the rubbish which had for ages been accumulating around the 
temple of eternal truth, in this—superstition’s own peculiar realm ? No 
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—the real question is, Whether it is good, in any circumstances, lo resolve 
to stop here 1 Whether il is good to stop, where the learner must be left 
blindly groping, in ignorance of the higher ends of his being, and the desti¬ 
ny that awaits him when time is no more ? Whether it is good to resolve 
to leave the intellectually educated youth of India, to linger in pain and 
weariness around the threshold of created things, when there is a free and 
welcome invitation to enter the temple itself, and be eumpt in admiration 
of its beauteous symmetry and perfect forms; and inhale, with reviving 
freshness , the full breath of love and joy and goodness, direct from the 
countenance of him, w ho presides over the spacious fabric and irradiates it 
with all its glory! The grand question is,—seeing that man is destined to 
be the denizen of ah eternity that must be provided for, in order to prevent 
its being an eternity of woe,—Whether it be good, or hind, or generous to 
dole out to him a scanty provision, but barely and inadequately suited even 
to the wants of time,*—Whether it be good, or kind, or generous, thus to 
attempt to feed the immortal soul with nought but the garbage of mere se¬ 
cular knowledge, which has no reference whatever to the wants of a bound¬ 
less duration beyond the grave 1 Surely, surely, this is nothing better than 
the vain, the foolish, the mad attempt 

To satisfy the ocesui wilt* a drop, 

Tn marry immortality lo death ; 

And with the unsubstantial shade of time, 

Fill up the embrace of all eternity. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Legal protection of Liberty of Conscience jn India. 

It is dow fully twenty years since in this work we first directed atten¬ 
tion to the Hindu and Muhammadan Laws of Properly and Inheritance 
as they effect nfetive^c on verts to Christianity. The subject shortly after¬ 
wards began lobe discussed on the other side of India, where an able 
pamphlet on the subject was drawn up for the missionary body there by 
Dr. Duff, assisted by Mr. W. tL Pearce of the Baptist mission. The com* 
muni cations which appeared in our pages, too, we reprinted in a separate 
form, in behalf of the Bombay Missionary Union, Copies of these 
pamphlets were sent to England, to the various missionary institutions, some 
of which addressed the East India Company on the great and indisputable 
grievance which they brought to notice in the liability of converts lo Chris¬ 
tianity to forfeit all their patrimonial rights and property by their conscien¬ 
tious change of faith, Mr Stewart of Madras addressed the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society oti this and kindred subjects ; and Lord Bexley directed the 
attention of the Court of Directors and the Board of Control to his memo¬ 
rial. On the 19th of January, 1831, a petition praying for a remedy and 
signed by every missionary in the Bombay Presidency, was presented to 
the House of Lords by the same excellent nobleman, who gave it hss cor¬ 
dial support, and who observed that “ should the object for w hich the peti¬ 
tioners pray, not be attained inconsequence of what has already passed on the 
subject, this question may very properly be brought before the House when 
the great question of the renewal o! the Company** Charter comes before 
the House.** On this occasion Lord Ellenborough intimated that while 
c *he would not oppose the prayer of the petition, he considered il within 
the local power of the government of India to do all that was required.* 1 
He also expressed the hope that the matter would be set at rest before the 
question of the Charter came on, as it might prove em harassing on that oc¬ 
casion. Instructions, it was understood, were consequently sent to Lord 
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William Ben Linck, requesting him to provide a remedy for the evils com¬ 
plained of, which he was not slow' to do, as far as his own presidency (ex¬ 
clusive of Calcutta under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court), was con¬ 
cerned, though not in the best possible form, by inserting a clause in IE|32 
in the Bengal Code, which will immediately be brought to notice. His 
example was not imitated by the governors of the other presidencies, and he 
failed to move them to do their duty. The towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, and the whole of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies were left 
unrelieved. Pains and penalties of the most trying description were before 
the view of the natives who might think of embracing our holy faith ; and 
these pains and penalties often tempted natives of property and influence 
to lend a cold or a deaf ear to the Gospel message, T lid-power of legisla¬ 
tion for all India conferred on the Government by the Charter of 1834, waJ 
often invoked by public and private entreaty ; and remeid was at length 
promised. That remeid assumed a visible appearance in the Lex Loci of 
1845; hut it again disappeared from view, principally on account of its as¬ 
sociation with matters altogether irrelevant to it in form and spirit. It is 
now, we are thankful to acknowledge, grunted in a substantial and suitable 
form by the following Act, passed by the Most Noble the Governor General 
oflndia In Council on the lltb of April 1$50. 

Act No. XXI. of 1850, 

(I An Act for extending the principle of Section IX. Regulation VII. 1832, 

of the Bengal Code, through the Territories subject to the Government 

of the East India Company. 

Whereas it is enacted by section IX. regulation VII. 1832, of the Ben¬ 
gal Code, that ** whenever in any civil suit the party to such suit may be 
of different persuasions, when one party shall be of the Hindu and the 
other of the Mahornedan persuasion, or where one or more of the parlies to 
the suit shall not he either of the Mahometan or Hindu persuasions, the 
laws of those religious shall not lie permitted to operate to deprive such 
parly or parties of any property to which, but for the operation of such 
lawSj they would have been entitled and whereas it will be beneficial to 
extend the principle of that enactment throughout the territories subject to 
the Government of the EastRxtSa Company, it is enacted as follows :— 

I. ISo much of any law or usage now in force, within the territories 
subject to the Government of the East India Company, an indicts on any 
person forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held in any way to impair 
Or affect any right of inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing, or 
having been excluded from the communion of any religion, or being depriv¬ 
ed of caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the Courts of the East In¬ 
dia Company, and in the Courts established by Royal Charter within the 
said territories.” 

The passing of this Act, which does nothing more than recognize the 
simplest principles of religious liberty, we are sorry lo say, lias been 
opposed by a certain portion of the natives of Calcutta and Madras. They 
intend, we hear, to make an appeal to England against it as law; but 
they may just as well resolve to bay the moon, as imagine than they 
will do anything by such procedure but advertise their own folly and 
proclaim their own illiheralhy. The natives of Bombay, to their credit 
be it said, have received the new law without a murmur. A couple of 
thousands of them fought their battle against religious liberty, on the 
occasion of the Pam Conversion case of 1839, and as they came off second 
best at that time, they have no wish to submit them3elve& to the mortb 
fication of a second defeat. They now also better understand and more 
respect the rights of conscience than they did a few years ago. 
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We think that means should be adopted to make the new law extensively 
known throughout the native community. ^Ve also think that the friends 
of the enlightenment of the natives should again direct their energies to the 
great question of the support of the native religions by extensive pecuniary 
grants from the public revenue, which have for some time been compara¬ 
tively overlooked. We allude here to the discretional, and not to llje 
chartered, endowments of Ihe heathen temples, with which we do not see 
IL to be our duty Lo'mtcrfcre in the present slate of native society. The 
whole subject requires a full, but temperate and dispassionate, discussion. 
Our friends at home should remember that the case of the money grant to 
the temple of Jagannfdh, is only an example of thousands in various parts 
of the country. They should carefully analyse and reflect on the (t Parlia¬ 
mentary Papers on the subject of the separation of ihe Christian authori¬ 
ties in India from the management of lands and revenues connected with 
Hindu and Mahammadan worship.” They should remember that though 
ihe * £ management ” of the revenues by the British authorities has happily 
ceased, the g-rastino of me venues, against which we solemnly protest, 
still continues. The discretionary revenues now given to the temples, we 
hold, Ought cither not to lie raised at all from the natives, or to be devoted to 
diffusing among them useful secular knowledge. 


Editorial Notes, 

We have been obliged, from want of room, fo postpone the insertion of 
sortie articles to our next number, among which are the journal of ihe Rev. 
Hormazriji Pestonji, and the paper of Christian, already in type. 

We refcrl Philanthropes to the pages of the Bombay Telegraph amt 
Courier, which has shown no editorial unfairness connected with the discus¬ 
sion to which his paper refers. 

We beg thankfully to acknovv ledge the following contributions 
Free Church of Scotland Bombay Mission. Capt. W. O^Brien, N. A. 
Rs. 100; Capt. W. Turves (for various objects) Rs.220; Capt. L, Valiant, 
Rs. 100. 

Irish Presbyterian Mission Schools at lleikot. Dr. Pitcairn, Rs. 10 \ 
Col. Trevelyan, Rs. 20; Capt. Simpson, RfflG; Lieut. Earnewelh Rs. 
30 ; Lieut. Barton, Rs. 5 ; Dr. Kirk, Rs . 5; Lieut. Gray, Rs. 10 ; Col. 
Boyd, monthly, Rs, 5 ; Mrs. Kirk, monthly, Rs. 2 ; Capt. Barr, monthly, 
R& 4 ; Capt. Christal, monthly, Rs. 2. 

Mahi-Kanthd Mission of the L. M, S> R, Y> BazoU, Esq. Rs. 100 
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T.—Substance of a Missionary Address. By the Rev. 
Hormazdji' Pestonjk * 

ft ii no difficult thing for men to find fault with the poor Missionaries of 
the Cross, and with the various methods of their operation, Not only is it 
easy, but it is, with the thoughtless, the custom of the day, to speak against 
them and their work, These,*from time to lime, form topics of table-talk, 
and of common-place conversation* amongst not a few professors of religion, 
in this large and populous town of Bombay. And there is much of what 
we may call but a one-sided view of matUrs i which people take in these 
days of enlightenment. Does a missionary go out on a tourl Then the 
common cry is:— (f O ! he is better off than we are ! we civilians, we sol¬ 
diers, we surgeons, dare not leave our respective work, and go abroad: but 
lo! he can absent himself from his station, ht can neglect his duty, he can 
wander where he wills,” Docs he not go out on a tour ? fC What is the 
use of him 1 he does not f go to the high-ways and hedges to compel sin¬ 
ners to come in, that God’s house may be filled; ’ he keeps at home: he 
does not take tours . lie Uaehes . he is not a missionary: he is a teacher . 

he is a lecturer ; he is an editor : he is an author : he is-(what shall 

we now say I) lie is any-thing but a missionary.” Thus they will judge a 
missionary in opposite ways, and in both ways will they condemn him. 
They will condemn him, if he stays in: and they will condemn him, if he 
steps out . They will condemn him, if he is found at home : and they will 
condemn him* if he is abroad. They will condemn him, if he teaches in a 
school: and they will condemn him, if he preaches in a street. One of 
them tells him to loach: another to preach. One says to him:—the young, 
the'young must be trained up in the way they should go, and, when they 
are old, they will not depart from it; as for the aged, they are hard-hearted 
and sin-habituated men, and you may as well expect the Ethiopian lo 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots, as them, that arc accustomed to 
do evil, to learn to do good. Another says:—the aged f the aged must 
be-told about the things of God, which they are expected to understand, — 
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and about a hereafter, to which they are fast hastening; a9*for the young, 
they can scarcely distinguish the right hand from the left. The watch¬ 
word of the one party seems to be:—“ Teach, teach, teach. ” That of the 
other:—“ Pleach, preach, preach.” But, we tell them in reply, the Won! 
of God asserts, and our own experiences affirms, that we should combine the 
two. “ Nay, but you must concentrate ,” eay the one party, you must con¬ 
centrate your missionary operations.” “ Nay,” say the other, “but you 
must diffuse) you must itinerate , you must itinerate These two mutually 
opposing and opposed counsels, be it observed, have constantly been given 
to us, times and ways without number; and they both were “tendered ” to 
me, but a few days ago, by some well-meaning men. Such, then, in spite 
of all our remonstrances, are the prejudices, of the one party and the other, 
against ourselves individually; and such their partial, (that we say not’, 
prejudiced,) views of our work of faith. Now, what is a missionary to do, 
in order to please every body! We reply, he need not seek to please every 
body. To please everybody , a missionary is not appointed: but to please 
God. Indeed it is impossible to please ever^ one of every variety of views 
and feelings. John the Baptist came neither eating bread, nor drinking 
wine ; and they say, “ He hath a devil :” the Son of man came eating and 
drinking; and they say, “ Behold, a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a 
friend of publicans and sinners!” And well may we liken the men of the 
present generation, as the Saviour did liken those of the past, unto children 
sitting in the market-place, and calling one to another, and saying, “ We 
have piped unto you, but ye have not danced : we have mourned unto you, 
but ye have not lamented.” And this being the case, he must be a perfect 
fool, that will try to please every one. Who does not laugh, while read¬ 
ing the story of the old man and Ids ass, at the foolishness of the former, in, 
at all listening to the fanciful suggestions of ev^jy passer-by, as ho led the 
latter in the way to the market for sale ! When the poor old man and his 
son, both walked as they drove (he animal to the fair, “ What a fool is this 
fellow,” said one that happened first to pass by, “ to be trudging on foot 
with his son, that his ass may go light!” When, to please that one, he 
set his boy upon the ass, “ Why,” said another passer-by to the boy, “is 
it fit for you to be riding, while your poor aged father is walking on foot!” 
When, to please that other, the old man took down his boy from the ass, 
and mounted himself, “ Do you see,” said a third, “how the lazy old man 
rides along, while the poor little boy is cruelly made to walk!” When, 
again, the old man no sooner heard this, than he took up his son behind 
him, “ Pray, honest friend,” said a fourth, “ is that ass your own! One 
would not think so, as you load him without mercy : you and your son are 
better able to carry the poor beast, than he is to carry you !” “ Any thing 
to please,” said* the owner. When accordingly, he and his son came off, 
and tied the legs of the ass together, and tried by the help of a pole to carry 
him upon their shoulders along a bridge leadiug to the market, the sight of 
this was so odd, that people ran in crowds to laugh at it, and cried out. 
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'* 0 fool, fool, Tool !” And when the ass, feeling a dislike al the too great 
kindness of his master, began to struggle for his freedom, and burst the 
cords that tied him* and slipped from the pole, and tumbled into the river, 
and was drowned, the poor old man was molested more than ever by the. 
hoots and shouts of the multitude, and, confounded and bc-fooled, made the 
best of his way home, filled with shame and sorrow, that, by his attempts to 
please every-body, he had pleased no-body, given much trouble to himself, 
and lost his ass into the bargain ! You laugh at the story, but I learn the 
lesson that it teaches. Whatever others may say or do, 1 have determined 
not to be moved by the silly or sound remarks of the one parly or the other, 
—of the one that would have me merely to teach, and the other that would 
have me only to take tours t —of (ho one that would have an exclusive re¬ 
gard for the young, and the other that wodld have ihe same for the aged. 
Careless and fearless of the favours and frowns of men, I would steer the 
middle course of both teat lung and preaching, both attending to young and 
old, in their proper limes and seasons,—and would thus follow the dictates 
of my conscience, and the declarations of God's word. If this he called 
pride, then 1 glory in such a pride. “For do I now persuade men, or 
God! or do I seek to please men 1 for if I yet pleased men, I should not be 
the setvant of Christ.” 

I should not have made any such preliminary observations as these, if 
people employed their time and their tongue better than to circumscribe 
the labours of a missionary, according to their own fancies and feelings ; 
for, my motto has always been,—Leave me alone, and I will leave you a- 
lone. But the reason why I have made these remarks is very palpable. It 
was questioned whether f should have gone on a tour, when my place was 
loft misapplied, and especially when Dr. Wilson was absent in Sindh, and 
had devolved on me some of his duties. It was questioned, on the other 
hand, strange to say, whether I did not think il my duty, and whether my 
brother-missionaries did not think it theirs, to go out on tours oftener than 
w e do. Now, how is a missionary to get out of the dilemma, in which men 
of two extremes would involve him 1 Please: both parties, he cannot. 
Pleasing either, need not be his sole motive. li Cease from man whose 
breath is in his nostrils,” ought to be his motto, To follow out the lino of 
conduct, which keeps oil both the extremes, and which he feels it his duty 
to attend to, ought to be his only rule. Accordingly, when I saw, that I 
was more than ev*T wanted here, in Dr. Wilson's absence, and when I saw, 
too, that the very best season for taking tours was coining to A close, I 
struck out the middle path of attending the duties here to the best of my 
abilities, and of paying short visits to the little villages down the coast 
Fearing one long journey would not do, especially as my absence from 
Bombay was calculated to injure one of the school4 under rnv superintend¬ 
ence, which had (and yet has) to contend with opposition, I took lwo short 
ones. On both these occasions, I had two objects in view, viz'—to visit 
our Jewish schools on the coast, and to preach the glad tidings of salvation 
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to the much neglected poor of the many villages in the same line. Never 
was I more gratified,*never more refreshed, than I have been on both these 
occasions, and particularly on the tatter of the two. But encouraging as 
were my lours, and interesting my visitation of the schools, I have kept no 
regular journal of them, and am therefore unable to provide you with all the 
details of my labours and observations. My remarks, consequently, at 
this time, yon may expect to be somewhat desultory ; and the more so, as 
I have had little or no lime to arrange my thoughts* 

I. I shall first speak,about my visitation of our Jewish schools at outsta- 
turns. 

These schools arc five in number, and scattered in the following five dif¬ 
ferent localities Revadanda, Ainbcpur, Alibag, Pen, and Panwel* The 
three first of these, 1 visited and examined on the first of my tours ; and the 
two last, on the second. In the school at Revadanda, I found 40 Jewish 
boys and 11 girls; in that at Ambepur, 5 Hindu boys/ and 27 Jewish 
children, of which latter, 16 were boys, and 11 girls ; in that at AlibSg, 4 
Muhammadan boys, 2 Hindu hoys, and 36 Jewish children, of which Last, 
23 were boys, and 13 girls ; in that at Pen, 15 boys, and G girls ; in that at 
Panwel, 2a troys and 4 girls, in all the schools put together, 1 found 17$ 
children; and, if wc may make a reasonable allowance for those that ab¬ 
sented themselves, from causes that were not unjustifiable, the number 
may come up to 200, The e\amination 4 >f each of these schools took me 
upwards of four hours (indeed some of them a great deal more); and the 
various subjects, upon which they were examined, will be seen from the 
following transcript of some or the minutes I recorded in the school books, 

“ Revadanda, 31st January, i860. Visited the school this day, ami 
found 40 boys, and 11 girls ; of whom, 13 were scripture readers, 15 Tract 
readers, 6 First Book readers, and the rest beginners* Examined all the 
classes: viz-—the first class, on the Acts of the Apostles, Chapter viii; 
the second, on the Flood, from “ Short S lories by the Rev. Mr. Ait ken; 
the third, on the I Chap, of the First Book; and all, on the Elementary 
Catechism by Dr. Wilson, &c, Etc. 

Let me give you another specimen. “ Parnvel, 22nd February 1850. 
This day visited and examined the boys and girls of this school, and found 
28 boys and 4 girls,—of whom, 15 boys and 1 girl were Scripture readers, 4 
boys second Book readers, and 4 boys and 1 girl First Book readers, and the 
rest were beginners. The examination was conducted from 7 to half past 
9 in the morning, and from 12 to 4 in the evening. Amongst the subjects 
they were examined upon were those embraced in the I. and XX, of Exo* 
dus, IV. of John’s Gospel, three chapters of the Second Book, one of the 
First Bonk, the whole of the Elementary Catechism, &c. &c.” 

I shall give you but one more specimen. “Pen, 26th February, 1860. 

* Though these schools are blooded expressly for the benefit of Lhe Israelites, yet 
sometimes the teachers take in such Hindu and Muhammadan youths a_s earned y desire 
te he taught to lead and wr]ic 
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Visited and examined this school to-day, and found 15 boys and 6 girls, ol 
whom 6 were scripture readers, 3 Second book readers, and I First book 
reader, and the rest beginners. The teacher reports that 10 are absent, of 
whom G arc living in the neighbouring villages, and 4 in this place. Those 
present were examined upon Gen. xxxvii, Luke iv. some Stories in the 
Second book, Elementary Catechism, kc.. Sic., and a few sums in 
Arithmetic, kc. Not so attentive as those in PanweL” 

1 may mention that I examined these schools on different subjects, and 
from different books of the Bible, and sometimes from different chapters 
of the same Books. For instance :—if I examined the first class of one 
school on the Creation, J examined the first class oT another school on I he 
Flood, ami that of a Ihirct on the life of Moses and the Exodus of the Is¬ 
raelites : if I catechised boys of one school from Genesis and John, I ca¬ 
techised those of another school from Exodus and from Luke, and those ol 
a third from the Psalms of David ami the Prophecies of Isaiah : if I ques¬ 
tioned boys of one school from the first chapter of Exodus and the first of the 
Acts, I questioned those of another from the twentieth of Exodus and the. 
eighth of the Acts, and those of a third, arid of a fourth from the twelfth 
of Genesis and the fourth of John, and from the thirty-seventh of Genesis 
and the fourth of Luke. And this 1 did fora very good reason. My aim 
was to ascertain the amount of knowledge all the schools possessed as a 
whole body. I anatomized the body, in order that, being thus provided 
with particular data, I might be the better able to draw general conclusions. 

I analyzed, in order to aggregate. My opinion, therefore, of those schools, 
which J shall presently give you, is not one hu&ly and harsh, I assure you : 
but one that may be fully depended upon. 

I confess I was somewhat disappointed with the inattention of the boys 
of almost all the schools. With the exception of I he pupils of the Pan we! 
school, the teacher of which, in common with the leat hers and the advanced 
scholars or my schools in Bombay, had been, previous to his appointment, 
trained how to teach, and initiated into the system of commanding the at¬ 
tention of those that are taught,- with the exception, I say, of Ihe pupils of 
his school, I found all the boys of all the schools very inattentive. It seem : 
cd to me that the duty of attending to their lessons was never inculcated in 
them Unlike the boys of our Bombay schools, English and Vernacular, 
wherein they are brought up to think, that attention to their studies forms 
one essential element of school-discipline,—unlike them, these restless 
boy f, too strikingly illustrated and exempli Tied the oft repeated saying of 
the Hindu sage, that the mind of man, like the monkey of the forest, never 
sjts still, but constantly roams about and wanders 

And this brings me to touch upon another fault, which also J observed in 
almost all those schools. The boys there, are not, like the boys here, com¬ 
paratively speaking, taught to think. And no wonder : fo Ft he re is an in¬ 
timate connexion between the paying of attention and the pursuing of 
thought If the hoys, therefore, are not made to attend, they cannot be 
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made to think. If they cannot comprehend the chain of sequences in your 
reasoning, much less can they of themselves contrive such a chain. And 
this failure I noticed in all the branches of their knowledge. Arithmetic it¬ 
self not excepted. Arithmetic, you know, requires but little reflection, and 
but little or no thought. And yet even regarding this they seemed deficient 
in thought. To show what f mean, I shall give you an example or two. 
1 gave them out a sum, of which the first line was to be,—fifteen thousand, 
fifteen hundred, and fifteen; npd they wrote down 15 15 15, never having 
for a moment reflected, that, of the fifteen hundred, ten hundred being equi¬ 
valent to one thousand, the amount would te 16,515. After having got 
them to repeat from the units, and shown that according to them the a- 
monnt was,—one hundred and fifty one thousand, five hundred and fifteen, 
1 asked them to reflect, and to see where the mi stake lay. That they 
could not! I explained it all to them. I then gave out another line. It 
was,—nineteen thousand, twenty-one hundred, and twenty-three. This 
puzzled them dreadfully, even though they had got, just a little before, the 
key of explanation. They paused : hut they could not ponder. After some 
minutes, most of them returned with the statement,—102,123, instead of 
21,123. Again,-—to pass from the simpte truths in mathematics to the 
sublime truths of the Bible,—1 told them to repeat the eleventh command 
ment. If I do not know it,” said one. “ The twelth?” “I have not. learnt 
it,” said another : “1 have not yet eorne up to it,” said a third :—instead 
of emphatically affirming that the great Jewish legislator, whom they almost 
idolized, had given only Un commandments! “Why did God make you?” 
n God made all things to show forth his own glory *repealing the “ all 
things” of the answer to the question in the Elementary Catechism they 
had learnt by heart l “When did God begin to live!” “Many years 
ago.” ■■ Is God now wiser than he was before 1” “Yes, much wiser.” 
All these replies show what strangers they must be to any thing like think’ 
ing or reflecting. 

Bui all 1 have hitherto mentioned is only the dark side of the picture ; 
I now take you to the bright side. And certainly, while there was, in all 
[ saw, a great deal to discourage, there was also a great deal to encourage. 
And I would not for a moment let it £e understood, that I had every thing 
lo complain of, and nothing to copnmend. One is much tempted tq rap 
into oqe or other of these two extremes. And why 1 Simply because jt 
would make his address or his speech grand! Simply because it would 
excite wonder and admiration in the mind of his audience l But the mis¬ 
chief, that such a course is calculated to do to Ihe cause of missions, is not 
small. It makes people think too lit.tle, or loo piuch, of our Vernacular, 
Schools, just as the representation of them may be. If they are represented 
as doing no good, or next to po, good, then the general cry is,—give theiji 
up, give them up. That is to say,—give up, desire not, despise, the day qf 
amall things ? If, again, they are represented as doing a great deal qj 
good, then the public voice (and this though seldom yet certainly raised) 
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is,—Let every ether Missionary effort be sacrificed, or at least be subser¬ 
vient, to this end. That is,—Let St. Peter be robbed, that St. Paul may 
be paid ! Now, who will doubt that both these sentiments do an immense 
deal of harm to the cause of truth and righteousness 1 And yet, who can 
help this, when either a shallow or a shining representation of these 
schools is made 1 The mind of man, like the pendulum of a clock, cons¬ 
tantly moves about in two conilicting opinions, from one extreme to ano¬ 
ther extreme ; and, so long as the cause, that sets them in motion, is not 
removed,—so long as any misrepresentation of things, be it prejudicial to 
them or partial, is allowed to remain, —it is impossible to check what peo¬ 
ple say or. the subject,—impossible to put a stop to their mischievous say¬ 
ings and doings in the matter. Such being the case, it is not my purpose 
to pour oil into the (lame already produced, or to supply with fuel the fire 
already kindled,—the flame and the fire oI angry, sulky, sorry, silly people, 
who are always ill at case, and who constantly find fault. And while 1 
do most sincerely and boldly declare, that the best way is not to mind what 
people say,—people, especially, whose views do fluctuate like the waves of 
the sea,—but quietly to go on performing, what we think to be our duties, 
as in the sight of God,—I would, at the same lime, lake great care, how I 
put a stumbling-block in the way, seeing that my neighbours arc too ready 
to stumble, by representations both bright and black. 

But this is a digression. And to return to the pleasing aspects that our 
Schools present:— 

While the boys in these Schools arc not well taught to attend to their 
lessons, and to think, their minds are stored, at least, with the facts of the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testaments. I may here mention a 
thing that struck me as very remarkable at the time. A boy, of less than 
ten, gave the history of Moses with a correctness and a completeness most 
adroifeble. The whole life time of this celebrated lawgiver, which, you 
know, extended to twice “ three score years,” the little boy very wisely 
divided into three forties, and gave to each forty its due importance. 
Others repeated several passages of Scripture narratives without faltering 
iu the least. All had some fact or other of the Bible that they could pre¬ 
cisely state. Now what does this show? It shows that they are, more or 
less, acquainted with the things of God, though they have not, as yet, ap¬ 
plied to those things. Surely, every one that understands the economy 
of divine grace will readily admit thal this is one gTeat point gained. These 
facts of Scripture may sometime work powerfully, without any further 
human instrumentality : they may lake deep root downwards in the heart, 
and bring forth much fruit upwards to the praise and glory of God. 

Talks any one of actual results? Then we shall mention two or three 
that we know of.—In fulfilment of the prophecy in the fourth chapter of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, the Jews here, you are aware, served gods of wood 
and stone, not many years ago,—scattered, as they were, and few in num¬ 
ber, as up to this day, among the most widely spread and multitudinous 
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heathen, whose evil communications corrupted their good manners. Well 
then, since the establishment of our Schools,—(by the way, 1 may just 
mention that these Schools on the coast were first set on foot by oiir 
esteemed friends the American Missionaries, though not principally for 
the Israelites, except perhaps in one case, yet taught by Israelites in the vil¬ 
lages in which they reside; and it was only after they gave up this sphere of 
usefulness that our Mission occupied the field : so that they have the first 
credit in the matter :)—well: come back : since the establishment of these 
Schools, idolatry among the Jews has begun to cease. As Sakhoba'* 
often remarked in the presence of Jew's and Gentiles, Elijah Joseph, one of 
his brothers, a few years ago, when convinced of the folly and sin of idola¬ 
try, brought out of his house every idol he could lay hold of, and smote it 
“ with the bigger shoe of his left foot.” Many other Jews, connected with 
the missions here, have done similar things. Several of them were not 
backward to confess that their laic emancipation from the bondage of ido¬ 
latry was greatly awing to our Schools, to our Marathi translation of their 
Scriptures, (for Hebrew they know very lit Lie of,) and to our teachers and 
our tracts And to descend, for a moment, from sacred things to secular, 
let me just record their own oft-repeated testimony. “Not to speak of 
higher thingssaid they to me, even in a worldly point of view, we arc 
bettered by you Missionary people.” And this is true. Thcjy^re very 
ignorant : and our schools have, comparatively speaking, naric them in¬ 
telligent, and, consequently, rich* They were a set of men ipuch despised 
by live heathen that surrounded them : and our attention to them has raised 
them up in the scale of society They were in short friendless : and in us 
they have found both friends in need and friends indeed,—in us they have 
found a heart and a home. 

Thus, there were, in the Schools I visited, things of a saddening, and 
things of a salutary, nature,—things to grieve, and things to gladden, tine’s 
heart,—and if I ever sard I was dissatisfied with them in some things, I 
must now tell you, in full justice to the teachers and the taught there, that 
I was delighted with them in other and more important things. Of course 
both the defects and the excellencies w ere pointed out to the proper indi¬ 
viduals, with a view to make them remedy the one, and to he encouraged 
by the other. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think, that the ofteiier these Schools are 
visited by us Missionaries, the belter. If, instead of taking some such 
measures as may secure to them a Missionary visit, say at least once in 
two months, or at the furthest three, wc rest satisfied with the present 
state of things, then we need not wonder at the fruitless ness, or next door 
to that, of this department of our Missionary sphere 

* The im mediate sup^rm leaden t of our Jewish He hauls. He was Willi me in my loura, 
and w&a often very profitably employed, at once, in flic dissemination of truth, and in the 
distribution of tracts. 

1 If each of the Christian Agents of the Bombay Minion visit them once a year, an 
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But 1 mast now bring my reni&rkg on this subject to a close. And in 
doing KOj lei me describe to you, in a few short words , Iho closing scene rd 
each and all the schools. To boys and girls that made a tolerably good 
appearance in these schools, J made some little prcsenls of books and 
tracts, with which they seemed to Ire mightily pleased. Those that did 
nol answer well, or were puzzled in any way, had the advantage of a full 
explanation of the subjects they had not understood. Before 1 dismissed 
the children of each school, I prayed with them, as well as for them, through 
the Messiah. They all stood up and behaved better on such occasions 
than do the heathen here, who, you know, scarcely take the trouble to 
stand up at the time of solemn prayer to Almighty God. May they be 
taught to pray aright,—to pray, not in the spirit of forma lily, but in the 
spirit of spirituality,—not only having a form of Godliness, but also main¬ 
taining the,power thereof! May they thus prove themselves to be the 
children of Abraham according to faith, and not merely hk children ac¬ 
cording to flesh ! # 


II.—The Missionary's Warrant, and the Cmracii’s Ditty. t 
By the Rev. W. S* Mackay. 

‘ And be said unto thorn, Gf tf. into aft, the world, aso freach the oo&pei, 

to evjeW^ciu-aturfJ’— Mark, xvi. 15. 

My dear friends and fellow -discipies in the Lord, with much shrinking of 
spirit from the consciousness of my own short-coming and lukewarmness 
in so great a matter, I stand before you this day, an ambassador of Jesus 
Christ, to advocate the caiise of the Heathen. My hands hang down; my 
lips are stammering; my heart is faint; but this is the Lord’s ordinance, 
and ye are the Lord’s professing people. God is amongst us. The bless 
mg of God hangs over us, waiting but for your believing prayers. Let me 
intreat, let me demand, of all who, believe in this congregation, of every 
praying man and every praying woman here, to draw it down in showers 
upon all our souls. Pray to God, ere we proceed further, that the preach¬ 
ed word may find entrance through the hearing car and understanding heart, 

efficient superinleodance of them can be maintained easily. The Pauwd School on the 
road to Fudr, and those in Bombay a re often visited, 51 r. IS'ar&yau ShcshAdri who'has 
been spending his school vacation in iteuerating, says in a note to Dr. Wilson just received, 
“1 have been visiting the Jewish schools here prctly often. I had an interesting conversation 
Iasi Saturday in our school, where several Israelites assemble to read i he word nf God. My 
aim was to prove to them from the writings of Moses and the prophets that the Messiah 
promised unto the Fathers must have come, and that Jesus oTNazareih is the very person¬ 
age in whom the scriplural characteristics of the Messiah meet ami harmonists. They all 
seemed tu be very much interested. 1 have promised to meet them again next Saturday. 
\Ve intend to go to Hevadandn and Chlval to-morrow. 1 hope to vigil the schools in these 
places and also the one at Amhejiur. May (he instructions imparled in these places lead 
some of the rising genciation among the Israelites of this land to seek Jehovah their God 
and David their King.”— Edit . 

« Wc hope that mir esteemed native brother will kindly furnish us speedily with the 
continuation of this address—on his general evangelistic labours tin ihc lour mentioned hv 
him.— Edit . 

t A Sermon, preached for the Free Church Mission, of Cal cull a March 17, 1850 
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both given by him : that what h his may he owned of him, a savour of life 
unto life; and, if there be any thing not his, that it be forgiven. 

The words of the text are, in substance at least, the very last recorded 
words that issued from the Lips of the Lord Jesus, ere he ascended to 
heaven in the sight of hie bereaved and adoring disciples, 

Tbe testimony of Mark has heen already read in your hearing. 

The gospel of Matthew ends with these words; 11 Go ye therefore and 
teach all nations, Iraptizmg them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; Teaching them lo observe all things, what¬ 
soever I have commanded you ; and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world 

The record of Luke is equally explicit (Acts I. 8. —D) ; M And ye shall 
i>e witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth ; And when he had spoken these 
words, while they beheld, he waa taken up; and a cloud received him out 
their sight. 1 ' 

I, When the decree pocs forth from God to ,f sct our house in order/ 1 
and the human soul is engaged in deliberate and immediate preparation for 
pacing into llifi unseen world, something takes place within us, which 
philosophy has slightly noticed, and has failed altogether to explain. The 
mind at time seems gifted with supernatural force and insight. It recalls 
and spreads out a lifetime by a single effort* It looks through the masks, 
which hitherto deluded it, and wonders at their coarseness. It recognizes 
its own spiritual nature, and sees (too often with blasting light), in their 
due proportion^, the duties, ends, and responsibilities, of that earthly state, 
which is now about lo pass away for ever* 

Instances have been recorded of persons, in sudden and imminent peril 
of death, w ho have afterwards declared, Lhat, in u kind of agony, in a 
period online loo short lo be appreciable, in the very twinkling of an eye, 
their whole past existence, from the first hesitating sins of in fancy to the 
deliberate wickedness of mature age, lias started up before them with tre¬ 
mendous vividness and reality r while the verdict of the human death bed 
on the objects of human earthly desire—its sentence upon <c the world and 
and the flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life **—is a matter of 
more common experience. It is not my purpose to expatiate upon these 
wondrous germs of latent powers and undeveloped faculties within Gad’s 
highest created work, an immortal human soul. These revelations, or 
rather seeings, of truth are not directly connected with conversion, or re¬ 
generation. They are given, though with varying degrees of clearness, in¬ 
discriminately to the converted and to the unconverted, to the Jew and 
to the Gentile, to the Christian, the Muhammadan, and the Hindu. 
Face to face with death, ere they close with the grim wrestler, all fed the 
vanity of earth, the wickedness of sin, the fiery stingings of remorse, and 
the need and the priceless value of faith, hope, and salvation. This partial 
rending of the veil of sense, this spiritualizing of the mind, as it enters, as 
if were, into the shadow of eternity, seems to be an admitted portion of 
ordinary mortal existence. Jurisprudence appeals to it, in attaching pecu¬ 
liar weight to the depositions of those, who consider themselves to be dy¬ 
ing : and there arc none to dispute, that last words should be true words, 
and weighty words, cud solemn words. 

It is true that too often wicked men perish with a lie in their right hand: 
but there is a season, when the inward voice finds utterance, even in those, 
who are hardened in guilt, and steeped to the lips in iniquity. When the 

E oor miserable man is alone with his wretched household, with the only 
eings who love him, with the only beings whom he loves conscious that 
he has been the curse and the hane of their existence, and shrinking with 
Instinctive brute terror from the face of that awful and holy God, nefore 
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whom he mutl instantly appear—then, as they hang round him, and his Iasi 
wistful look dwells on that weeping group, ere he turns his face to the 
wall—if he speaks at all, broken and unwonted words of counsel and warn* 
jng, sounds, strange to his Ups, of repentance, and eternity and judgment to 
come, will be heard, withsolem effect, in that hour of agony* Truth comes 
from lying lips : the blasphemer counsels repentance. This one time they 
;nay treasure and follow the commands of the head of their household* 

And if it be so with the wicked, how much more with the godly 1 

When his soul is departing, to the insight, which nature then givea, faith 
adds overpowering reality and keenness. God is with that man; God 
speaks through him. The last words of the departing saint are not com* 
toon words ; nor is his spirit burdened with things of little moment* The 
impressive accessaries—the heart mendings of natural affection; the pre¬ 
sence of the invisible ones who minister by his side ; the beloved voice that 
we shall hear no more ; the instinctive conviction that all disguise (cons¬ 
cious i r unconscious ) is swept away, that wc arc about to hear the chief 
wish of the dying man's heart, the truth that, of all others, appears most 
important to him; the agony of Jove, that yearns to prove itself by obe¬ 
dience; and above all the consciousness of Who it is, that is now* dealing 
with his soul, dwelling in it, and directing it—all these combined gives 
weight and emphasis to the last words of the godly, and lay a very solemn 
responsibility on those to whom they arc addressed. At no time is a sinner 
brought into more immediate contact with the eternal and the invisible, 
than when, with a heart softened by the parting sorrow, he beholds the 
■sublime spectacle of the triumph of faith in dying humanity* 

The blessed Redeemer, w ho made our nature, himself also adopted our 
nature, and know eth all its most secret springs. If he, therefore, made 
use of such a solemn season, can mortal language exaggerate the w eight of 
the truths, w hich he might be expected to utter, or the magnitude of the 
interests, which he might be expected to commend ! Friends and brethren, 
when that holy and loving one was about to pass away from earth, he did 
call together his sorrowing disciples : and the words of the text were the 
tasl words, which He addressed to 1 hem—the last, that ever fell from his 
gracious lips. 

And if a time was chosen, of all others the best fitted to add weight to 
these words, inosl assuredly equal care, and foresight, and divine wisdom 
were exercised in the choice and cultivation of that soil, in which they 
were to be sown* Womirously had the Lord fashioned for his high purpo¬ 
ses the hearts of those whom he then addressed* We strive in vain to re¬ 
live thdr privileges. Chosen to be the daily companion* of the incarnate 
jGod, £ed by Him with the liread which comcth down from heaven, ad¬ 
mitted to be sharer* of his counsels, beholding all things subject lo his bid¬ 
ding, heaven opening to let down'her inmates, the gra\e opening to give up 
her dead, looking down from the eminence of faith on the spiritual glories 
of the gospel dispensation, and having within them the ineffable witness of 
the Holy Spirit of God, never were men on earth so favoured and so 
blessed* Under fl the Master's eye, the ignorant and carnal Jewish 
peasant had grown up into the enlightened and spiritually minded Christian 
Apostle r and when He, whom they saw- with their own eyes nailed to the 
cross and laid in the grave, came again among them, their hearts burned 
within them with unspeakable happiness, and adoring love, zeal, and 
venerati on. “ Doubti n g* ' Tho m as wae now tf belie vi n g T bom as. * 1 Thrice - 

denying Peter was now in truth ready to lay down his life for his Saviour : 
and, in that goodly company of fiOO, of whom Paul makes mention, there 
was not one who was not eager to fulfil hie will, one who would not live 
and die for Jesus* What said their departing Lord to that devoted band, 
jrho yearned to do hie bidding! Into what channel did he direct the bum- 
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mg love, the quenchless zeal, which he himself had breathed into their 
souls 1 What work did he appoint for them* God himself bearing witness 
to it with signs, and wonders, and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost 1 When their hearts were most plastic, when their eyes looked 
upon him for the last time, just before 1m was taken up, and the cloud 
received him from their sight, II© spoke ;— ** Go into all the world, 

ANT> PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE.* 1 Who fails to SCO 

here the Church’s duty, the Missionary's warrant, the very mind of Jesus'! 

II, These last w ords of our Lord are hut a peculiarly affecting expres¬ 
sion of all his teaching and of his whole relationship with this earth of ours. 
For the salvation of 4 a world lying in wickedness/ he left the glory which 
he had with the Father, and that glorious church in heaven, which is with 
out spot, or wrinkle, or any unclean thing. For the salvation of ‘a world 
lying in wickedness/ he humbled himself in the form of a servant, assumed 
and glorified our nature, subjected himself to its frailties and infirmities, 
was "a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief/’ For the salvation of 
1 a world lying in wickedness/ with the universe in his hand, ho submitted 
himself to the cruelty and caprice of men, the hypocrite, the licentious, the 
ruffian, and the scoffer; despised and hated by the many, denied, betrayed, 
and forsaken by his own, he endured to be thrust out by the world : they 
spat on him : they buflettd him: they crucified him: they jeered at his 
dying agonies. For the salvation of r a world lying in wickedness, he bore 
the infinite punishment of our guill, and the hidings of IIis Father’s face. 
Who dares estimate what weight of suffering that was, that caused the 
agony of Gethsemanc, and the Saviour’s cry on the cross, (< My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me I’* For the salvation of ‘ a world lying 
in wickedness;’ he burst the bonds of death; he came back to this earth 
—to the men of little faith, to the ungrateful and the unthankful—with the 
same love in his heart, with the same gracious end in his purpose. For 
(his end, he remained forty days with his disciples : for this end, he en¬ 
dowed them with heavenly girts and graces; for this he sent them forth, as 
missionaries of the gospel, saying to them as his parting request, tf Go ye 

UNTO ALL THE WORLD, AND PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREA¬ 
TURE.” 

During the period of our Lord’s sojourn on earth and especially during 
his ministry', we read much of his humiliation, of his sufferings, and of his 
sorrows : we read that he wept at the grave of his friend, and that he shed 
tears of divine compassion over lost Jerusalem. But (so far as 1 remem¬ 
ber) only one gleam of joy, arising from external influences, shone upon 
his soul. It was, when the first Missionaries, the seventy, whom he sent 
forth two and two, returned to him, with hope and gladness of heart, and 
with good tidings of their work. In that hour, as Luke records in the 10th 
chapter or his gospel, the Divine Saviour " rejoiced in spirit/’ He saw of 
the travail of his soul; and he w as glad. 

My dear friends, who that loves the Redeemer would not envy the lot of 
the 70 1 What heart does not bound at the thought of giving joy to the 
Lord 1 It is marvellous, it is passing marvellous, that such honour should 
be conferred on humanity, that such deep, divine love for our race should 
he felt upon the throne of God. Surely, as saith the sweet singer of Israel, 
we are fearfully and wonderfully made : man is very precious in the sight 
of God. Marvels of Divine power and wisdom have been wrought for his 
redemption ; signal and transcendent manifestations of the God-head have 
dignified the very earth, which we inhabit; ami our nature, brethren and 
sisters, out very human nature, sits on the right hand of God. 

How near the salvation of our race was to the heart of our Saviour, he 
that runs may read in the record of his agonies, in the outpourings of his 
love, in the Inroes oi Ms sorrowTo bin people on earth he committed 
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this great work; and tie telb us to pray for it, Wfore wc pray lor the lor^ 
giveuess of our sins, before we pray for our own deliverance from evil. The 
prayer of Ihe Church in all ages has been, “ Hallowed by the name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, even ns it is done in heaven. 1 * 
Would that her practice had been according 1 

So far then the mind of Christ is clearly revealed to ns. The great ob¬ 
ject of his coming was Ihe sahalion of the world. The main burden of 
the Church's prayer, as taught her by her Lord and Saviour, is the world 1 * 
obedience to the faith ; and the duty laid upon her, in live most solemn 
manner, with the most affecting circumstances* is 4£ To preach the gos¬ 
pel TO EVERY CREATUHE.*’ 

III. Proceeding one step further, the question meets us* Can ave as¬ 
certain from Scripture, how the early Church fulfilled this duty, and how 
the Lord’s command was understood by those, to whom he addressed il 1 
The answer to this is the book of the Acts of the Apostles. No doubt, the 
professing Church of Christ had ill pastors and tearhers : uo doubt* due 
provision was made tor the edification of the saints, and the building up of 
the body of Christ among His followers; but it cannot be denied that, in 
that divinely inspired record, the external aspect of Ihe Church is almost 
exclusively missionary and proselytising, anil that its chief efforts were 
directed towards preaching the gospel of Christ to the Jew and to the Hen- 
then. The miraculous gifts bestowed upon the disciples, the very signs 
and wonders (hat followed them* point out distinctly and incontestably the 
duty which the Lord required of.them. And,if Ihey were slow to under¬ 
stand the lesson, God’s providence still further cleared their path for them 
—persecution driving them forth among the heathen. Thai, brethren, was 
the Era of Missions, the only true era, of missions, that Ihe world has ever 
seen. What manner of Christians these were—how (hey carried out the last 
command of their Saviour—what success attended their labour of love—I 
Have already spoken of 3 on a former occasion, in this pla.ee. 0 that more oi 
their seal, their spirit, and their earnestness were among jus! The heathen 
are around in multitudes, in millions, as hopeless, as godless, as helpless, 
as the Romans and Greeks In that apostolic time. But where are those, 
that care for their souls, who wrestle for them night and morning in prayer* 
who are ready to leave all —to lay down life for their sakes 1 Where is the 
Church of Christ, with so great a work confronting her; and calling lo her 
aloud] Alas, faraway, and cold ; at best scarce beginning to bestir her- 
self, and to look with bowels of compassion on tile woe and the misery, 
which her Lord has commissioned her, and her alone t to remove. 

It was not so, when she was in the freshness ofher first love. From all 
that wc can gather, every private Christian then, whether male or female* 
had the zeal, and the spirit* and the heart of a true missionary. But, as 
becometh this place, let me speak only of what is certain ; let me speak of 
the leaders in this great outward movement. The wonders winch they had 
witnessed* the tidings which they had heard, the savour of Christ’s gra¬ 
cious presence, and loving and godlike accents, which still hung about (hem* 
the resurrection unto life of their own souls, and the power of God work¬ 
ing in them, filled these inspired and devoted men with more than mortal 
strength and daring. Their love burned like fire ; their faith tvas sight and 
substance. They had seen the Lord; and He it was, that sent and com¬ 
missioned them. 

Right royal were their vouchers. The laws of nature changed at their 
bidding. Angels delivered them from their persecutors. The Spirit of 
God gave the in thoughts, and words, and the gift of languages. They pre¬ 
dicted the future. They healed the sick. They gave life to the dead, or, 
as it pleased them, took it away from the living. And, O what rare spirit 
tual gifts were added to these followers of Jesus! Gentleness, meekness. 
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self-denial, humility, love, compassion, faithfulness, holy purity, heavenly - 
minded ness, and inward peace and joy, sprung to light, each as occasion 
called it forth, in their daily walk and conversation. 

But let me ask you, fur what was all this magnificent apparatus of means, 
this galaxy of gifts and graces, provided 1 It was provided, that thoy should 
put into execution their Lord’s comma rtd, that they should <f preach the 
gos pel to every CRE ATURE,* 1 They did not need these gifts for them- 
selves. They well knew Him in whom they trusted ; and the love, to which 
the simple memorial supper gave a fresh glow in their souls, was more, far 
more to them, than the gift of tongues or the faith that could remove 
mountains. It was their message, that God himself was confirnring by 
signs and wonders. It was to gather a people to Him, from a world lying 
in wickedness;—it was for the jew, for Urn heathen, for the atheist, for the 
idolater, for the sinner of every nation under Ireaven, that God suspended 
the laws of nature; that the invisible was made visible; that he endowed 
his servants with more than human power; that he sent forth his own peo¬ 
ple— his “ little ones,” whom he loved, whom he cherished, for whom ho 
laid down his life—to the fire and ihe flame, to be slaughtered like wild 
beasts, to be destitute, afflicted, tormented. It was for this end that, in hir 
Sonship, he came down to be a man, and, as such, to bleed, to suffer, and 
lo die. Can I say more to magnify Ihe greatness of that duty, or the awful 
and solemn bond of its corresponding obligation I 
But with the apostles it was not a duty merely, or a command; it was a 
necessity. They were so full of the memories ^f their gracious Mastery 
so full of love for all his sinful creatures, perishing around them, uncon¬ 
scious of ihe salvation and immortality at their doors; so full of Jesus and 
his coining kingdom; that they could not keep the glad tidings to them¬ 
selves. “Necessity is laid upon me,” said Paul; “yea woe is unto me, 
cf I preach not the gospel.” If, as some suppose, the second coming of the 
Lord is near—when he appeareth m the clouds of heaven, think ye, that 
(hey, who see th^J sight, can silently return to their ordinary business! 
Ah, there will be a universal cry then, each one to his neighbour, “the 
Lord comclh, the Lord, Ihe Lord 1” What else there shall be, it boots not 
now to say ; but assuredly there will be no luke warm ness on that day. So 
it was with those who saw Him go up to heaven, even so as He shall come 
down again. There was no lukewarmness In that Wondrous first love. 
Delivered from Ihe dungeon, not to call forth their fellow captives to light 
and liberty ; saved by the bra-zen serpent, not to point it out to their dying 
brethren ; having heard the glad tidings of their glorious inheritance, not to 
tell H to those who lied like right to it with themselves; lo have known 
Christ, and not to Apeak of him, or or His finished work, when his last 
words were sounding in Iheir cars, go and preach tub gospel to 
every creature: —No; they could not do this. The curse of Mere z 
fell not upon them, Thu watcher’s blood of souls w as not required at their 
hands. As far as in them lay, they preached the gospel in their day and 
generation to every creature ; and now they shine brilliant, beautiful stars 
in the Lord’s heaven, “for they turned many to righteousness.” 

Alike then from the Master's design, and from the disciples 1 execution, 
I conceive of the Church, as of a radiant central sun let down into the 
c^os of the world. Not only streams oflight, but irresistible attractive in¬ 
fluences ought continually lo rush forth from it, until the darkness disap¬ 
pear, and all things, finding their fitting place, revolve around it in majestic 
order, harmony T and beauty. Unless the leaven is doing its ^ork on the 
whole lump ; unless the chosen people are banded, with one heart and one 
mind, to go up and take possession of the whole lend, and to subdue it by 
the power of the gospel; unless the church’s process he one mightjr, on - 
word, outward^, expanding motion into the surrounding chaos of am and 
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wretchedness—she slumbers at her post; she is ungrateful and unfaithful, 
and, therefore, she is unblessed. To he * £ glorious as an army with ban¬ 
ners 31 not to sit at ease in Zion, is surely the fitting aspect of a militant 
Church. 

IV. Brethren and sisters, let us be like our brethren and sisters of old. 
They indeed have departed : but the heathen and the sinner are always 
with us; and we, who remain, represent Christ's church on earth. We 
fnusl receive the torch from them that went before us ; we must take our 
turn in the vineyard; we must stand forth before the world as the Lord's 
Church; and her work is to be done by us. Whatever may be said of our 
gifts, assuredly our duty is the very same as lheirs. When the world is 
converted ; when it can bo shown that Christ hath withdrawn his command; 
or that Peter, and John, and Paul, and Barnabas, and Silas, and Titus, and 
Apollos, and Timothy, mistook the teaching of the Spirit, in preaching th* 
Gospel to every creature—then, let us sit at case, each under his own 
vine, and under his own fig tree, living upon the finest of the wheal. But 
while this world of ours rages with madness, and wickedness, and intolera¬ 
ble misery, and, while the Church holds the only cure in her hands, and 
comes not forth in her strength to the help of the Lord against the mighty 
—what shall I say, O Christians 1 Is she safe? Will not the Lord strike 
her 1 

If any Church (let her discipline be the purest, and her farlh the most 
orthodox on the earth) is occupied only with herself; if she have not large - 
ness of spirit, and heroism of faith, to grasp, as her main object, the glory 
of the Redeemer in the conversion of the world ; the Lord will visit her 
with barrenness and leanness, and she shall fall from her pride of place. 
A non*missionary Church is an inconsistent Church ; and can never pros¬ 
per aright, I believe that there is no purer Church, on the whole, than 
our own ; and was there not, I may ash* less than 50 year ago such a lack of 
missionary Spirit, and was there not also such a catastrophe within her 1 
I thank God, I bless His name, that a beginning has been made and, when 
the present Church becomes (may Gnd hasten the day) fully alive to her 
duty; when all her members form one great confederacy, aggressive, mis¬ 
sionary ami proselytizing, not for sectarianism, but for Christ; when not 
one cruel, scornful voice shall be heard in her, saying/* am 1 my brother's 
keeper 1”—that will be a day of glory and blessing for herself, and of pro¬ 
mise for the whole world. 

it may be said that we cannot measure ourselves by the Apostolic stand¬ 
ard, or expect Apostolic success. Oh, dear friends, away with such faint¬ 
hearted excuses l The greatest of all gifts aie lailh, love, and hopefulness. 
The greatest of all miracles is the conversion of a soul. There are proofs 
before your eyes at this moment, living witnesses, that the marvellous pow¬ 
er of God's Spirit is put forth amongst us, and that souls have been bom 
again unto God. And surely ye cannot say that the Lord wills to withhold 
these high gifts from you : ye cannot say that he wills not that India 9 s mil¬ 
lions should he added to his Church, The Amen, the faithful and true 
Witness, is willing and waiting to do his part* Friend j and brethren, have 
ye done, or are ye ready to do, yours ! 

Did your lime, or nny strength, permit, I might appeal lo your sympathies, 
by telling you of the horrors of idolatry, that bane of so large a part of our 
race, that accursed thing, which the Lord hateth. I might tell you of the 
loathsomeness, the malignity, the misery, and the awful and of sin In every 
shape, as it scoffs and riots and seethes around us. I might appeal to what¬ 
ever spark of the divine image shines within your souls, and dwell on the 
rich, kingly, Christ-like joy, of helping a guilty peri aft mg fellow-creature 
to rise from the mire and clay, from woe and despair, and io soar away, in 
the light ol heaven, to the presence of a loving God. I might set before 
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yuu the danger and the cruel tv, the selfishness and the guilt, of suffering 
your neighbour lo perish in Ins blood, which Hie Lord shall require at your 
hands, JJut deliberately 1 have preferred another way than these. To all, 
who are Christ's and Lo all who desire to Christ's, the most powerful ol 
all appeals is lo set before them their Master's will; to say with conviction 
and lo say with authority, “This is your appointed work; this is your 
ljuunden duty; this was the Master's last command,” Let your con 
sciences deal with It as they may, the departing Sadour did say, and the 
word stands unrrpealed, and he says it now to you, Go and fueach the 

OOSPEL tfj EYEtlY CHEATiniE, 

The “ how, 11 in your ease at least, each man and each woman’s con¬ 
science must ask of God—aye, and ask so as to obtain an answer; for that 
question, How have you done il! must yet be answered by each of you be¬ 
fore “the great white throne.” 

V. 1L is expected that 1 should say a few words of the Mission, with 
which we, as a congregation, are more especially connected. They shall 
be very general, and they shall be very brief; for of its special features, 
there is nn lack of knowledge among you. And, first of all, our church is 
not thrusting forward into a field where the Lord hath not called her. No 
man, like him of Macedonia, hath appeared in vision, saying,'—“Come 
over, and help us.” No supernatural intimation of the Spirit has guided 
her path to Hindustan. Eut surely never was the w ill of God revealed 
more dearly by His providence. The rule of more than 100,000,000 of peo¬ 
ple has been given to our nation ; and to these mighty multitudes the 
preacher ofthe Gospel may go forth in all securely,no one making him afraid. 
Other lands arc closed against us; other ears are deaf and hard ; hut here 
we rule and for that w e are responsible. And, while the missionary may 
always find an adult audience, the Lord ha* put into the hearts of Heathen 
parents to send their children lo our schools, when their minds are most 
plastic, and Llieir hearts naturally most open to the truth. In such circum¬ 
stances, the path is plain; but the responsibility is over-powering* 

Again, though perhaps you think not of it as you ought, I magnify my 
office; I magnify the work, in which all the missionaries in India are en¬ 
gaged. It is the greatest, the noblest, and the mast important work, on the 
face of this w ide earth. We are assisting at the birth of a great nation ; at 
the first movement of gathering in unto God of an empire, peopled beyond 
that of the Caesars. Victories and revolutions, the shakings of thrones and 
kingdoms, arc hut trifles and vanities, mere passing bubbles, when com¬ 
pared with the grand transactions, that are going on before your eyes. 
When the time comes, (as come it shall) when India shall be a Christian 
land ; then it will be sceti that the Missionaries, and those of kindred spirit, 
with their despised and distasteful apparatus of bibles and tracts, and 
schools, and translations, and preachings, had grander views, more wise 
practical, and transcendent aims, a more enlarged spirit, and more glorious 
and lofty aspirations, than all that fame extols, or the world has delighted 
to honour. Their objects are to put down sin, and with il misery: to fill 
earth w ith peace and love : to disarm death of its sting; to snatch from him, 
who kills the body, and ruins the soulj his over living, ever suffering, and 
ever despairing, immortal victims : to fit their fellow-men for the ineffable 
glories of the upper sanctuary, for the converse of angels, for the presence 
and the smile of God. This is the work, that we ask you to aid in : the 
angels of God aid in it ; and He aids in it—He vs ho sils^on the throne of 
the universe—Be who said to his humble and sorrowing disciples, " lo, I 
AM WITH YOU AX.WAY, EVEN TO THE END OF THE WOULD.” 

Brethren, standing here in GoTs providence this day, I am commission¬ 
ed to call upon you to come forward, with all your might, to be fel lo w - 
workers with your Lord. There are no mountains to he removed ; no 
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dangers t»be undergone; no lions in the path. The Lord’s work is at your 
doors ; and there is not even an excuse to prevent you from doing whatever 
is in your heart. As God sent forth his people among the Heathen in Apos¬ 
tolic times* so, though under a more outwardly-smiling providence, he has 
sent you forth now. Ye fill the place, ye underly the responsibilities, of 
Christ's living professing Church in Heathendom. More than to the writ¬ 
ten word, more than to the arguments ami persuasions of men — to your 
lives ami to your doings—they will look for the spirit and for the fruits of the 
new faith, that is preached to them. When you know how the name of 
Christ is blasphemed hereon account of the flagitious and profligate lives of 
many who bear His name^ when you know what cruel scoffs are cast upon 
the blessed Gospel for the sins of your so called Christian countrymen in 
this far land; there is the more need, that you should lift up a zealous, de¬ 
cided, consistent testimony for your Master, and so prove to the Heathen 
that not so have you learned Christ. God has placed us in a light-house.: 
wo to us, if we let the light go out, or bum dimly—and so be guilty of the 
wreck of souls. 

But yet nearer is the duty brought to you. There is a Mission, sent out 
by the Church to which you belong, and connected by in any ties, not easily 
to be forgotten, with the congregation assembling in this place. This Mis¬ 
sion, yet in its infancy, is second to none in promise. The Lord hath own¬ 
ed it far beyond what we or you deserve. There go in and out among you, 
and sit down with you at the table of the Lord, not a few, whom He hath 
called from the darkness of heathenism to the light and the liberty of the 
gospel of Christ, Of these, 1 shall only say, that, with scarcely an excep¬ 
tion, their walk is consistent and becoming their profession ; and of some, 
that they are the joy and comfort of our hearts, 

But the Mission has not only fruits on earth, of which it needs not to be 
ashamed, you yourselves being judges; but we know, so far as man may 
know, that it has first-fruits in heaven. 

The Lord has taken away from us the aged man-and the liLLle orphan, 
the husband and his beloved partner, some in the full maturity of life, others 
in their bloom of youth, usefulness, and promise. Names will suggest 
themselves to many here of those whose praise is already in the churches. 
The Missionaries have laid a brother in the grave :—and those have been 
taken, whom our frail and bounded sight looked upon as the flower and the 
future stay of the Mission. Such lives approve the work : such deaths hal¬ 
low and sanctify it. It is spoken of above. Let Missionaries be what they 
may, let you think of their work what you may, the work is the Lord’s 
work. The acts, which you witness* the scenes, which you sec, shall 
hereafter form the Book of the Acts of the Apostles for India. Already an 
Apostolic halo encircles the names of the Careys, and Marty ns, and other 
pioneers for the Lord* and other names, ol living men and women, of 
natives of this land, shall yet go down with blessing to posterity, as of those, 
whom God employed in laying the foundations of the stately building, that 
shall hereafter glorify Him, as the Church of Hindustan, ft is a privilege, 
of which we are not worthy, to be permitted to put our trembling hands to 
fluch a work. But God is willing to accept our little things, our lack of 
labour, our mustard-seed of faith; and he, or she, who gives but a drop of 
cold water to one of Christ's little ones* shall in no case lose a reward. 

And now dear Christian friends, let me in conclusion remind you, how 
the case stands at present. About 2000 Hindu young men and children 
voluntarily come to us from day to day, from month to month, from year 
to year (a marvellous providence) out of the bosom of Heathenism, and are 
taught, from the first buddings of thought and feeling, with care and pains- 
taking' and labour of love* the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. There U 
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nothing wanting but men and funds (for fresh openings and fresh applica- 
toDB invite us on every side) to bring other thousands, or tens of thousands. 
Within the sound of the glad tidings, and to preach Christ to them every 
day. 

A native Church, having men, women, and children, few in number, but 
remarkable for intelligence, scriptural knowledge, and much of the simpli¬ 
city and liveliness of Christianity, has been formed, and has to be fed with 
the sincere milk of the word. 

Nine promising young men, once worshippers of Kali and Krishna, the 
devils of cruelty and lust, are now training, and in various stages of for¬ 
wardness, for the ministry, desirous, yea yearning, to preach that faith, by 
which they live, to their kindred and brethren of the flesh ; and others al¬ 
ready look wistfully to the same grand object. Two standard-bearers of 
the cross, men of might, and men of God, fitted to stand the brunt of the 
tight, and to bear the toil and heat of the day, are here no longer. One has 
left this land, we trust, but for a season (alas ! that the Church should re¬ 
quire to be so reminded of her duty) : and one has left this earth for ever, 
dying, as he lived, at his post : and all this care, all this anxiety, all the 
trials and fightings, from within and from without, fall chiefly upon five or 
six over-burdened men and women, mostly in delicate health, and none of 
them unscathed by the climate. 

In other days, if idolatry began to be broken, and first one, and then an¬ 
other, of first fruits from the heathen werfe added to the Church, and thou-- 
sands were brought willingly and continuously under the sound of the gos¬ 
pel—what warm, eager interest, what heart-felt delight, would have bound¬ 
ed in the pulses of Christ’s people, who were privileged to behold such 
indications of the future ! The hands of the Missionaries would have been 
upheld by prayers : their hearts cheered by sympathy. Open arms and open 
hearts would nave received the brethren and sisters, whom the Lord gather¬ 
ed from among the heathen. Men then would not (they did not) need to 
be reminded, stirred up, dunned (advisedly I use this humiliating word) — 
dunned to give some pittance of their sulistance to help on their Lord's 
work. Of old, time And substance, their household affections, and their 
blood, all were held at the Lord’s service, and gratefully, gladly, rejoic¬ 
ingly, flung into His treasury. The Lord’s command is as urgent ; the 
need of the Heathen as great ; the labourers, few, far between, over¬ 
burdened, and all but unsupported; and the field white unto the harvest, and 
spreading from the Indus to the Brahmaputra—from the Himalaya to the 
Sea. 

firethem, the Heathen impoverish themselves ; they expose themselves 
to extreme privations, hardship, and sufferings; they torture themselves; 
they die in the flames; they give the fruit of their bodies for the sins of 
their souls—-tor the senseless images, the horrid, brutal and bloody demons, 
whom they w orship. For the Lord Jesus Christ, the Saviour of our souls— 
far the cause nearest his heart—for the work, his own work, which he 
bequeathed to us, and in which he rejoices—what do we more than these 
misguided and ignorant idolaters I 

If the things, which I preach this day, be true, ami the time required it, 
were you to give your lives and all your substance to the glorious work, 
what thenl I trow, you would do but your duty: and until you enter 
upon it, ready to do tlii9, in such a heart and such a spirit, you are not do¬ 
ing your duty. Whatever of your substance you can spare, conscience 
being the judge ; whatever personal opportunities or talents you possess ; 
whatever spare time is at your command ; and, above all, your sympathies, 
your interest, your advice, your wrestlings at the throne of God—all these 
1 demand of you, this day and hour, in the Lord’s name, for the Lords’ 
work. 
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Finally, I have shown, that, “ to preach the Gospel to every creature” 
was the last command of our Lord : that it was the work, in which he him¬ 
self engaged; that it was the work, which chiefly occupied his immediate 
disciples, for which they received wondrous and special gifts from God, and 
the guidance of Hia Holy Spirit; that it is the chief duty of the Church in 
all ages ; and that, from the position in which God has placed you, it is 
especially and emphatically yours. May the Lord bless what has been 
spoken at this lime for the edification and awakening of his people, and for 
the furtherance' of his work among the Heathen.* 


Ill*—Q uery relative to the Creation of the Heavenly 
Bodies. 

TO THl EDITOR OF THE OhIJIJUAL CltlUSTIAF SPECTATOR. 

Sir,—I shall feel greatly obliged by your favoring me, if possible, through 
the medium of your next issue, with a solution of the following difficulty, 
which has been suggested to me* 

It has been asserted by Astronomers that some of the fixed stars are so 
distant from the earth that their light, travelling at the determined rate of 
2,00,000 miles in a second, would take more than six thousand years, (the 
age of the world in round numbers) to reach us. From this, it is evident 
that such stars could neither have been created simultaneously with, or sub¬ 
sequently to the Earth, and thus one would feel himself warranted in ques¬ 
tioning the inspiration of the Mosaic account ofthe Creation , wherein the 
Sacred Historian records the Creation of the Sun, Moon and Sian after 
that of the Earth. 

Some have settled this point by hypothetical arguments, stating that only 
the bodies connected with our Solar System might have been intended 
by Moses, or that only such as are visible lo the naked eye are meant. 
These suppositions appear lo me lo be of little weight, and scarcely within 
the hounds of probability ; and as 1 consider the inconsistency in question as 
a plausible objection against the divine inspiration of Moses 3 account, be¬ 
ing conscious also of my inability to determine the same, 1 have been in - 
duced, for my own satisfaction, and for the purpose of making myself pre¬ 
pared for an answer in the event of my being plied with the argument! of 
the sceptic, or unbeliever in this head, to submit the difficulty (o you, with 
an expression of my earnest hope that you will be competent to the task, 

A Christian. 

*n* The original creation ol the universe ex nihilo seems to be lhe doc¬ 
trine contained in the announcement, that "In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” The Bible is silent as to the changes which may 
have taken place in our globe and the surrounding word* before the arrival 
of the period of which it is said, f< and the earth was without form and 
void*” The creative processes afterwards mentioned in the first chapter 

* This mast touebtng and rmbte discourse, we have lakcn from ihe " Free Churchman.’' 

EHilof. 
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of Genesis are not declared, as far as the material of the worlds referred to 
are concerned, to be creations out of nothing. Their object seems to have 
been the adaptation of the earth and the sun and moon and stars to the appea¬ 
rance of the human race and the present order of things, the Hebrew word" 
translated “ made,” being capable of being rendered “ formed,” or “adapt¬ 
ed,” or “ arranged”, or “ constructed.” This is the hypothesis of our 
modern Christian astronomers and geologists, who know that there must be 
a perfect harmony between the words and works of God ; and it appears 
to us to be wholly unobjectionable. Let our readers interested in the 
question, who may not already have formed a precise opinion respecting it, 
consult what has been said about it in Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise 
and Dr. Chalmers’s Natural Theology.— Edit. 


IV. —The Past Year. 

rOK THE ORIENTAL CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 

I had a vision in the dreamy night, 

A vision of the past and silent dead ; 

In dim, and indistinct, and shadowy light 

There came the spirit of the year that’s fled p 
A shadowy spirit, waving to and fro, 

With mourflkg eyes and countenance that told 
Of sorrow, Bhame, and agony, and woe, 

A countenance of w r oe as Eli’s old 
When heathen hands defil’d the ark of God, 

Or Priam’s, when his burning city’s flame 
Scorch’d in its sweep the wot and bloody sod. 

He took me to a dim and shadowy place 
Where ever dwells the sorrow of the past. 

Each form, each deed, each dim and sorrow’d face, 
Each crime was pictur’d there, each scene was cast. 
Each burning cottage and each burning tear 
Was pictur’d there as it had been on earth 
Each look of woe, each look of abject fear 

Each pray’r to heaven or laugh of mocking mirth. 
Awe fillB the Indian, when at night alone, 

He secs within the ruin’d city’s walls 
While ghastly light around the scene is thrown. 

The shades of those that rais’d the crumbling halls - r 
So, awe fell on my spirit when I view’d 

In shadowy light each earth-scene pictur’d there, 
Each deed of woe that mark’d the fleeting year. 

And heard the criee that rent the earthly air, 

The sobbings o’er the husband’s, father’s bier, 
la one eternal present dwelling there. 
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Italia lay m sadden'd Light 
That mock’d (he beauty of the land. 
Begirt with tyrant's chains and might 
From Etna’s mount to Como’s strand. 

As death when stamp’d on beauty’s form 
Or sorrow on the virgin’s brow 
So on her plains bedew'd with blood 
Her sorrow mocks Her beauty now. 

Yet in her sorrow we but love 
Her madd'nirig beauty ftill the more ; 
And weep and sigh o’er days gone by, 
Whose vanished fame we'll ere deplore. 

The fertile hills of Sicily 
Bore not the marks of peasants' toil, 

No maidens prun'd the ripening vines , 

Or. press'd the mantling wine and oil; 
But by Messina's shatter'd wall 
More than a thousand corpses lay. 

While weeping women's sobs and cries 
Scarce served to scare the birds of prey* 
And battle cries, and torture moans. 

And woman's waitings over wrong. 

And sounds of strife, and captives' groans. 
Were mingled with the victor’s song* 

’T was night at Naples and there fell 
Across the blue and beauteous bay 
A glare as red as Etna's flame, 

Or as the threading meteor's ray ; 
While shrieks for mercy, children's cries 
Rose faintly upwards to the skies* 

A light sprang forth from ruin'd Rome, 
New glory hid each ruin old, 

A new Rienzi atifr'd the crowd, 

While thousand acclamations told, 

Thai life and light in ruin'd Rome 
Again had found their ancient home* 
When, hnid the blue JSgean waves, 

The Isles of Greece cast off their chain, 
No tyrant dared to bind its links, 

No patriot's blood was shed in vain ; 
And nations raised a helping hand, 

And British thunder swept the tea. 

And thousand acclamations rose 
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And hailed the islands of the free. 

But Rome, Rome rose atone from death, 

A vail of sorrow round her east; 

And every thorn that press'd her brow, 

A sad remembrance of the past. 

But yet there mingled deeper gloom 
Stirr'd by the dashing carmen's glare, 

That lighted up the shallow graves, 

In each a Curtins rested there, 

Alone, Rome Tell as Caesar fell. 

Alone, begirt by countless foes ; 

She struggled, till within her walls 
The swords of perjur'd brothers rose; 

And but, tu Brute t from her lips 
With wild reproachful meaning fell— 

It sounded la I he lisf'ners ear 
A perjur'd nation's funeral knell. 

The mourning Adriatic’s bride 
No longer echo'd Tasso's song ; 

To every house* a “ Bridge of sighs," 

Alone the captive's sighs belong; 

And Milan's streets and Lodi’s plain 
Again were burden'd with the slain. 

Yet by the Danube's foaming flood 
Were pictured greater deeds of blood. 

The blacken'd cottage, broken shield. 

The ruin'd town, the trampled field. 

The mounds of earth that speck'd the land. 

The buried soldiers rusty brand, 

The moving armies in the gloom. 

Proclaim'd a conquer'd nation’s doom. 

Yet from I he wet and bloody sod 
There rises to the throne of God, 

And wijth the captive's dungeon moan, 

The patriots prayer, the exile's groan. 

A cry for vengeance that shall make 
The powers and thrones of Europe shake. 

We pass'd through other lands where anarchy, and might, 
And war, had trampled freedom to the earth ; 

Where tyrant's power had mock'd the freeman's right. 
And loudly jeer'd it in their madman's mirth. 

We pass'd through lands where exil'd freemen wait 
Bereft of home, of land, of kindred dear, 
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Yet nobly suffer all the scorn and hate 

That nerves their hearts and serves to stop the tear. 
The fairest lands of earth were only trod 

With deepest sorrow and with trembling fear ; 

For human sin had inarr’d the works of God, 

And cast its darkness o’er the fleeting year. 


V.<—The Saviour Sleeping, 

Messiah sleeps : yc blooming flowers of earth, 

Blush into beauty from your leafy bed 1 
Ye palms, wave gently o’er his sacred head t 

Messiah sleeps : creatures of finite birth, 

That tread this lower world, or skim the air, 
in silent awe His peaceful slumbers .share ! 

Your rustling wings, celestial Seraphs, bind ! 

Uatfh not the hollow chores thro Vail thy deeps, 
Earth-circling Oceanthy Creator sleeps f 

Hush, ye wild rivers ! and thou aery wind. 

Within thy rude tumultuous caverns rest l 
Claim thy fierce tempests in an hour so blest! 

Or sometimes in low tremulous murmurs rise, 
Breathing sweet odours thro 1 the cooling shade, 
Where in soft sleep the Prince of Peace is laid ?—- 

Yes, slumber sits on Jesu’s wearied eyes ; 

Yet, lingering on his face, a smile divine, 

Still beams with love to man and Grace benign. 

Emmanuel sleeps: but, 0, what mortal eye 
Those dread mysterious visions may behold, 

To the Redeemer in that trance unroll’d ? 

Ah see. He weeps l red drops of agony 
Roll down his checks 1 dark images of death 
Rise to his startled view, and from beneath, 

Where howl the damn'd along the infernal plain. 
With the loud wail of spirits anguish’d there. 
Mingles the soul-wrung sigh of man’s despair f 

The hour is come : Beautiful among men, 

How art Thou pierc’d ! Upon that brow divine 
Accursed hands the bloody garland twine. 

O, Thou unsearchable, who reign'st above. 
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Hast Thou forsaken him'? To Thee he sigh*, 

41 My (Sod, my God !”—then bow* His heart, and diet! 

Tremble, them Earth! Judea’s forests, bow ! 

Amon, ami Herinon, cloud-capp’d Lebanon, 

And rocky Nebo, bend thy lofty crown ! 

Souls of the sainted dead, awake l and thou, 

Glory of Salem, Israel’s awful fane,— 

See rent thy mystery-covering veil in twain !— 

Past is that hour of woe: a smile of love, 

And more than angel radiance on his face. 

Ineffably serene, his features grace: 

The pangs of Calvary are o’er; behold. 

Redemption’s star gleams bright o’er every sea t 
And all Earth’s kingdoms bend the adoring knee* 

See, He has risen! Eternal gates, unfold! — 

From star to fulgent star, aerial Powers, 

Sound hallelujahs thro’ your silver bowers!— * 

My harp, in soil sounds hail the glorious mom! 

For Heaven’s bright crown exchang’d the wreath of thorn. 
High Jubilee the Lamb of Sion keeps !— 

But hush, ye wild strings, hush! Messiah Sleeps ! 

G, L. F. 


VJ.—Literary Notices: Ikving j s Life of Mabomet^Port 
Royal Logic— Coleriegr on Method —Guizot on the 
English Revolution—Phillips’s Missionary Vade 
Mecum. 

Litres of Mahomet and hie succors By Washington Irving vol. L. Life 
of Mahomet, London, John Murray IS 50. 

In his preface to this work, Washington Irving tells us that it was compos¬ 
ed many years ago when he was on a visit to Spain, and that on a late visit 
to that country it was again taken up and revised for publication. As might 
be expected from the other works of its author, it makes no pretensions to 
original research, and only strives to present in an interesting manner a tole¬ 
rably full account of the eventful life of Muhammad, It is characterized 
by such quiet vividness of description and beauty of style, that the reader is 
to charmed be can scarcely lay down the book till it is finished, and a live¬ 
ly impression is left of the various incidents in the life of the “Prophet.” Mr. 

* u Mow ofV do they their ttiuer bowen leave, 

To come to mccour who succour what! ” (Spenter) 
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Irving does not regard Muhammad as merely an impostor ; hut represents 
“ his enthusiastic and visionary spirit gradually wrought up by solitude, 
fasting, prayer, and meditation, and irritated by bodily disease into estate 
of temporary delirium, in which he fancies he receives a revelation from 
heaven; and is declared a prophet of the Most High.* 1 At the same time 
he views Muhammad's after conduct as in part produced by impure and 
worldly motives, which in the hour of success mingled with his fanaticism. 
There is an Appendix to this work, in which is given a summary of the 
Muhammadan doctrines under the heads of Faith and Practice, In the 
summary the reader need not look for any profound views regarding the 
nature of Muhammedanism and the influence it has exercised over men. 
Were it only defective, little objection could he made to the appendix, but 
it undoubtedly takes too a favourable a view of the religious faith and 
practices enjoined by the Koran, 

Logic or the Art of Thinking > being the Port-Royal Logic. Translated from 

the French) with an Introduction) by Thomas Spencer Baynes. Edin. 

1850. 

The want of a convenient text-book in Logic has long been felt in Bri¬ 
tain. Whateley’s work, which of late has been most used is too much a 
mere methodical statement of details, and does not give sufficient promi¬ 
nence to Logic as I£ the science of the Laws of Thought.' 1 Font's Logie 
again, is too exclusively occupied with the philosophy of the subject to be 
a fit text-book for beginners, while Anatolies Organon, even if suitably 
translated, is much too analytic for a class-room. The Port Royal Logic, 
however, while it does not neglect the theory or Logic, enters fully into detail, 
and is on all hands regarded as the most useful work for the student on 
commencing Logic* The translation before us has been made by a distin¬ 
guished disciple of Sir William Hamilton, and under the auspices of that 
eminent philosopher* In the Introduction a view is given of the state of 
Formal Logic before and during the time of Arnauid, and the characteris¬ 
tics are pointed out which distinguish his work. Formal Logic has by this 
time vindicated its right to a place among the pure sciences, and is now 
gen eral ly sludi e d as a flb rd I ng n n e xcel I ent me nt al ex ere i se * I n t h esc cir¬ 
cumstances, this work will doubtless meet with considerable attention from 
those who might not be at the trouble to read it in the original* 

General Introduction fa ihe Encyclopedia Mctropolitana ■ or a Prelimi¬ 
nary Treatise on Method . By Samuel Taylor Coleridge* 

The separate publication of this small treatise has conferred a boon on 
students, for in tho present condition of knowledge there is nothing more 
needed than a recognition of the principles of Method and some consistent, 
even if imperfect classification for private use, of the various branches of 
human knovvledge. To the accomplishment of these ends this treatise, 
as might be expected, is, an important contribution* In the first section cer- 
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tain t( philosophical principles of Method 15 are laid down, which, however, 
Coleridge has also stated in the third volume of hit Friend. Method, he 
shows at the outset, is not a mere classification ; but a classification which 
contains a necessary transition from one step in the course to another. 
Here is evidently pointed out the distinctive characteristic of Method r as 
striven after by Plato and Bacon, and as opposed to mere arbitrary, and as 
regards progress, useless arrangement; and it is evident, that if such a 
universal Method could be obtained, discovery in all sciences would be 
vastly facilitated. The dev elopement of any such general system we have 
not found in Coleridge’s treatise ; but it seems to us full of pregnant hints, 
and is also valuable as an exposition of the much misrepresented views of 
both Plato and Bacon regarding the methods that should rule the under¬ 
standing im the search after truth. The conclusions arrived at regarding prin¬ 
ciples are summed up by the author in the foliowii^jeut cnccs. “We have 
shown that a Method, which is at all comprehensive, must be founded on the 
regions of thing* : that those relations are of two sorts according as they 
present themselves to the human mind as necessur#, or merely as the re¬ 
sult of observation. The Former wo have called relations of Law, the lat- 
tef of Theory. Where the former alone are in question, the Method is one 
of necessary connection throughout; where the latter alone, though the con¬ 
nection be considered as one of cause and effect, yet the necessity is less 
obvious, and the connection itself leas close. We have observed, that in 
the Five Arts there is a sort of middle Method, inasmuch as the first and 
higher relations are necessary, the lower arc only the results of observation. 
The great principles of all Method we have shown to be two, viz., Urtion 
and Progression. The relations of things cannot be united by accident: 
they are united by an idea either definite or instinctive. Their union in 
proportion as it is clear, is also progressive. The state of mind adapted to 
such progress holds a clue mean between a passiveness under external im¬ 
pression, and an excessive activity of mere reflection ; and the progress It¬ 
self follows the path of the Idea from which it sets out; requiring, however, 
a constant wakefulness of Mind, to keep it within the due limits of its 
course. Hence the orbits of thought, so to speak, must differ among 
themselves as the initiative Ideas differ; and of these latter, the great dis¬ 
tinctions are into Physical and Metaphysical.” 

Section second is occupied with interesting illustrations of the nature and 
uses of these principles of Method* Some pages are devoted to reconciling 
the doctrines of Plato and Bacon, whose methods Coleridge regards as es¬ 
sentially the same. There can be little doubt that Plato in several parts of 
lib writings has in great part anticipated the Novum Grganum, but there 
may yet be dtfubt whether the Inductive Method b the only one that Plato 
has applied to intellectual existence. Coleridge, however, says the only 
difference between these two philosophers is, that the one treated principal¬ 
ly of Truth, as manifested in the world of intellect and the other of the 
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game Truth as manifested in the world of sense; hut far from disagreeing 
as to the mode of attaining that Truth, far from differing in their views of 
(he education of the Mind t they both proceeded on the same principles of 
unity and progression." 

In the concluding section an arrangement is made, on the principles for¬ 
merly laid down, of the different branches of knowledge. As Method de¬ 
pends on relation, the relations of the laws of the Mind to each other give 
rise to the pure sciences. These, again are di vided into the formal sciences, 
such as Grammar, Logic, and Mathematics, which only deal with the forms 
adopted in the processes of the mind, and the real sciences, such as Meta¬ 
physics, Morals, and Theology, which deal with the principles and condi¬ 
tions of existence, with conscience, and with God. A systematic arrange¬ 
ment of these sciences which are founded on the relations of Law, evidently 
solely depends on a sufficiently menial analysis; but it is otherwise with the 
other great class, the Mixed or Applied sciences, which are founded on the 
relations of the Laws of Mind to the External World* It is unnecessary 
for us to mention the arrangements of the various individual sciences; but 
it seems tons to be one well adapted for the use of the general student. 
On the whole we consider this small treatise as supplying in great part a 
hiatus in scientific literature, and as claiming attention from every intelli¬ 
gent student. 

On the Causes of the Success of the English Revolution 16d0—88, Bt M. 

Guizot* London. 1850. 

This essay is said to have been written with the design of influencing the 
French in their present unsettled political condition. However this may 
be, its merits are sufficient to interest the student of English history. It 
gives in a small space a complete and philosophical view cf the most in¬ 
teresting period of English history. It is essentially the work of a states¬ 
man; but of one, who, though he may be partially deceived by viewing 
events too much in one particular light, has yet a mind large enough to take 
into account most of the springs of human action. M. Guizot, in treating of 
the causes of the Revolution, divides them into political and religious, and 
regards many of its peculiar characteristics as having arisen from the union 
cf these two elements. £t It was the fortune of Englandhe says, ** in the 
seventeenth century to be governed by the spirit of religious faith as well as 
by the spirit of political liberty, and to enter upon the two revolutions at the 
same time. All the great passions of human nature were thus brought in¬ 
to duly ^controlled activity; and the hopes and aspirations of eternity re¬ 
mained to men even when they beheld the failure of all their earthly ambi¬ 
tions and hopes." In the causes of the Revolution were the reasons of it* 
first success and of the excesses, as M. Guizot considers them, into which 
it plunged. The triumph over the party of Charles, is regarded as one of 
the causes of the unsettled state of which Cromwell look advantage. The 
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people expected loo much ; and on the overthrow of the King their com¬ 
plaints turned against the parliament, which had soon to combat with open 
attacks as well as with passive resistance. In treating of the causes of the 
elevation of Cromwell, M. Guizot does much injustice to the sincerity and 
moral character of that extraordinary man though he fully acknowledges 
his wonderful abilities. The Protector seems to him little more than the 
vulgar impostor of Hume and Smollett. Constitutional liberty and constitu¬ 
tional monarchy were according to M. Guizot, the end at which the Revo¬ 
lution aimed ; and this notion seems to govern the whole of his opinions. 
When this end from misconception and peculiar circumstances, was over, 
the dominion of Cromwell was accepted, partly as a temporary expe¬ 
dient and partly as not easily avoided. After the death of Cromwell, 
(t Charles II. was established on his throne without assistance from abroad, 
without a struggle, without any effort even of his <jwn party, by the mere 
reaction of the English nation, which was now at length delivered from op¬ 
pression, anarchy, and revolutionary fluctuations, and which expected from 
him alone the restoration of legal order and stability.” Of the state of 
England after the Restoration, M. Guizot takes a rather favourable view. 
“ A reaction of impiety, of frivolity, of licentiousness, and of cynicism was 
not long in breaking out. But it rarely penetrated below the high and su¬ 
perficial regions of society. In the midst of the scandals of the court and 
of the classes not far removed from the contagion of its example, England 
remained full of sincere and fervent Christians: some attached or brought 
back to the Anglican Church by a recollection of the evils, and an aversion 
to the disorders her fail had entailed.” In the beginning of the reign of 
Charles II. the English were satisfied, because the two ends of the Re¬ 
volution, the constitutional liberty and the establishment of Protestantism, 
had been attained. In the latter part of his reign and in that of James, these 
were endangered, but the recollection of the last revolution induced the 
people to bear with much. The "conduct of James, however, brought mat¬ 
ters to a crisis, and under the direction of men devoted to law and order a 
consummation of the liberties of England and the establishment of Pro¬ 
testantism wa9 at last obtained. “In 1683, especially, the English nation 
reaped the fruits of the happy mixture of hierarchy and of harmony in her 
social order. To preserve her faith, her laws, and her liberties, she was 
reduced to the honourable necessity ofa revolution, and she brought it about 
by means of men of order and of government, and not by revolutionaries. 
The same influences that attempted the work were also those who res¬ 
trained it within proper bounds, and took care to establish it upon proper 
foundations. The great characteristic of the revolution of 1688 was this, 
the cause of the English people triumphed by the hands of the English 
Aristocracy.” This essay, as we have said, gives only a partial view of the 
English Revolution; but so far as it goes its value cannot be overrated. 
It is only by uniting the views of various classes of minds that a genera] 
view can be gained of certain periods of history. 
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2'he Missionary's Vade-Mecum or a Condensed Account of the Jtetigious 
Literature, Sects, Schools * and Customs of the Hindus in tAe North 
West of India. With notices of Missionary Controversial Works * Lines 
of Argumentation, etc. By the Rev* T, Phillips, Calcutta: Printed 
by J. Thomas* at the Baptist Mission Press* 1947, pp, 283,* 12mo. 

We have been long in noticing this excellent and really useful work ; but 
it is only lately that a supply of it has been received in Bombay,* Its 
varied contents are well indicated* in a general form* in the title; and it 
supplies a desideratum of which most young missionaries* and others hav¬ 
ing to deal with the natives socially as well as religiously, must have long 
been sensible. It is introduced by some just and appropriate observations, 
“Missionaries should be scribes well instructed not only in their own holy 
religion* but in that which they wish to overturn. Though we should not 
attempt to preach and argue with enticing words of man’s wisdom, wc 
ought to be prepared to put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. It is 
impolitic to dcspiie our antagonists, and to be unacquainted with what may 
be advanced in support of idolatry. He that would breach a fortress* first 
ascertains its weakest point. The nature oft he poison must be well un¬ 
derstood, before the antidote can be administered with effect.” But where 
is the needful information to be found! This little book supplies the an¬ 
swer, as well as communicates in a condensed form no small portion of the 
information which is actually needed. It exhibits the fruits of very con¬ 
siderable research and patient analysis. It is composed in a plain and un¬ 
affected, but correct and pleasing style. The constant sum of the author 
has been utility; and happily he has been successful in the accomplishment 
of this aim. Though brief at all times in his notices, perhaps sometimes too 
much so, he is never obscure. 

The first book of the work is directed to the 11 Religious Literature of Lhe 
Hindus.” After some general remarks on the merits of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage and the peculiarities of its alphabet and character, it enumerates the 
most important of its Grammars and Dictionaries both Native and Euro - 
pean* omitting however the Comparative Grammar of Bopp and the 
Radices Sanskrit* of Westergaard, which are of the greatest importance 
to the student. To its list of works enumerating (he various authors 
and publications connected with the Sanskrit literature in genera], 
there falls now to be added the Bibliotheca Sanskrita of Gildemelster lately 
published* the possession of which would have saved the author much time 
and trouble. The chapter on the substance of the " Religious Literature of 
the Hindus in Sanskrit,” embracing a notice oMhe Vedas and PurSnas* 
principally on Lhe authority of Colebrooke and professor H. H. Wilson, has 
been prepared with much care and accuracy. With professor BumouPs 
able and interesting researches into the Paur&nik literature and his happy 

* Copies, at Kb. % eadi, may be had by applying to Govipdji Narayan, die Agent of 
the Oriental ChristLan Spectator, or Bapu Mazda at the Mission-house:, AmbroJie. 
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translation of two-thirds of the Bhagavala, the author does not seem to have 
been acquainted at the time he went to press. For a supplement to his work, 
or a new edition of it, he will find much material in BumouPs Bh&gavala; 
in Dr. Rothes inquiries into the Vedas > translated by Mr* John Muir, himself 
one of our best Sanskrit scholars and (begging the pardon of the Hindu Ri- 
sr kin') best Sanskrit authors, and published in the Asiatic Society j b Journal; 
and in professor Lassen's 1 ndische Alterthumskunde, by Farther the most 
interesting and elaborate work on the Antiquities of India which has yet ap¬ 
peared,* For his account of the Mahabhrirata a and the R3m6yana,Mr. 
Phillips is indebted chiefly to professor Wilson and various periodicals. To 
his notice of the Sanskrit works, he adds a brief account of some of the 
Hindi Religious books, which, like those in the MarStM, Gujaratf, and 
oilier provincial languages, are worthy of study by missionaries, because of 
the light which they throw on Hindu opinions and customs and modes of 
feeling and expression. 

In his Second Book, Mr* Phillips treats of the Hindu Sects, both popu¬ 
lar and philosophical, his principal, but not sole authority, very properly 
being professor Wilson* To his own observation, we are indebted in this 
.section for some pertinent remarks* He has interwoven into it a short account 
of the principal Hindu gods and their avalaras who are now objects of wor¬ 
ship, and of their images in their various grotesque and horrible, as well as 
more peaceful, forms. The names of the gods he gives in the Sanskrit let¬ 
ters, with a translation, which is of great advantage to the young student* 
For the sake of the general reader, it might have been well to have given 
this nomenclature also in Roman letters, according to the excellent system 
of Sir William Jones, which, with a few conventional improvements, he uni 
formly follows in other instances. 

Mr. Phillips devotes his Third Book to the Christian and Hindu Contro¬ 
versy, particularly as developed in the Benares Prize Essay ; Mundy't 
Christianity and Hinduism contrasted ; and Dr. J. Wilson 3 * Exposures of 
Hinduism, a tract which we don’t remember having seen, entitled the True 
Refuge; and Mr. John Muir's Sketch of the Argument for Christianity and 
against Hinduism* The Prize Essay is a very meritorious work, though 
many pages and paragraphs of it are copied, frequently literatim et verbatim, 
from Dr. Wilson’s Exposures without acknowledgment, except in a single 
instance* Mr. Mundy’s work, too, is an able and highly useful production, 
though his "Contrast” is perhaps more of a general character than is de¬ 
sirable, Of Dr* Wilson’s Exposures in English, a new and improved edition, 
with a General Review of the Sacred Literature and Mythology of the 
Hindus, is now preparing. It must he pleasing for the author to notice that 
oo fewer than 35,000 copies of the first part, translated by Mr. Mather, 
have heenprinted in Hindi, and the same number in Bengali* Mr. Phillips 

We hope lo be able io insert a translation oJ Ihe Chapter on the history of the Ilinda 
Religion in an early number. 
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says, " It is much read by native preachers, as it fills their mouths with 
arguments, and on account of' the number of shin has it contains, is eagerly 
enquired for by the heathen. 3 * It is intended to have it printed soon in 
MarSllu. A Gujarathi translation of it, which was lately found at Surat, 
probably executed under the direction of the Messrs. Fyvie, is it al present 
in Dr. W’s hands Tor revision. Mr. Muir’s work, like all his other 
Sanskrit tracts which have followed it, is of great utility to such of the 
Hindus as have received a high oriental education. We are glad here to 
mention, that we have just received a new pamphlet by Mr. Muir, tf The 
Life of the Apostle Paul in Sanskrit, 3T which we have no doubt, from its 
tact, ability, and calm earnestness, will prove an effective publication. 
Mr. Phillips, at 1 he close of the section to which we now refer, gives some 
felicitous specimens of Sanskrit and Hindi verses which may be quoted 
in preaching. 

The last book of Mr, Phillips is devoted to the “ Rites, Ceremonies, 
and Superst bilious Notions of the Hindus,” It includes a pretty full ac¬ 
count of the Hindu festivals, without any reference, however, to professor 
Wilson’s papers published in one of (he late volumes of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. In an appendix, he directs attention to a few ge¬ 
neral oriental works calculated to be useful to missionaries. 

Though the work which w'e have now noticed, is entitled the “ Mission¬ 
ary’s Vade-Mecum,” it is well deserving of general circulation in India. 
The ministers of the Gospel are by no means the only persons who have 
to deal with the various subjects of which it treats in an inle^igent and satis¬ 
factory manner. We recommend it to the attention of all w hose duties or 
inquiries lead them to he conversant with the natives of this great country, 
whose creed and condition are indeed different from those of the happy 
sojourners in the highly favoured lands of Christendom. We trust it is not 
the last work which wc shall have from the pen of the amiable author. La- 
vana the son of Madhu is not the only Rakshaa who requires to be slain at 
MathurS. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

I, Miscellaneous Notices. 

The Bombay Members of the Evangelical Alliance have commenced 
holding a monthly meeting foe devotional exercises and the communication 
of Intelligence. The day appointed for it, is the third Monday of every 
month. The Rev. D, O. Allen presided at that which was heldon the 20tb 
of May. He delivered an excellent address founded on our Lord’s inter¬ 
cessory prayer for Ida disciples, and then led the devotions of the assembly, 
which was very respectable in point of numbers. The Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
the Secrcatary, communicated several interesting articles or intelligence 
connected with the liberation of Dr. Aehilli from the prison of the inquisi- 
1 ion at Rome ; the increased regard to the sanctification of the Sabbath in cer¬ 
tain districts of Germany ; the movement at present made in Britain for the 
discontinuance of all labour in the post office on Sundays; ami the late act 
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passed by the Indian Government, securing heritable property, rights, and 
privileges 1 g native converts to Christianity. He mentioned also that since 
the last meeting of the Alliance held about a month ago at Ambrose, seven 
new names had been inserted in the roll, bringing up the number of mem¬ 
bers to 152 , that the Bombay members were maturing a plan for putting 
an evangelical tract into the hands of every reader or family of readers in 
the island of Bombay ; and that they are making arrangements for a series 
of discourses, to be delivered on alternate months, on the articles forming 
the Basis of the Alliance. The Rev Mr. Isenberg, ottered up the second 
of the prayers; and the meeting was closed by singing and pronouncing the 
apostolical henediction. 

Our esteemed friend the Rev. George Candy returned from England by 
the Steamer of the 10th of lasL month. He retains the pastorship of Tri¬ 
nity Chapel, though not now in connexion with the Society for propagating 
the Gospel in foreign Paris; and he is to act as the Corresponding Seoretft^ 
jy of the Church Missionary Society, an office for which he is pre-eminent¬ 
ly fitted. The Rev. Mr, Darby who officiated for him, in Trinity Chapel 
in his absence, goes to Setar£, in connexion with the fi Additional Clergy 
Society.” 

The Rev. Mr. McKee of the Irish Presbyterian Mission has returned to 
Gogho from Mahabaleshwar much improved in health. The Rev. Adam 
Glasgow, of the same mission, who is in a state of con vales cense, though 
not restored to his wonted strength, intends to spend the monsoon at Puna, 

The Rev. Mr. Menge of the Church Mission at Junk is at presort I in 
Bombay on account of his health and that of his family. 

2. Retort of the Ahmemu^gur Mission for 1849. 

The report of this interesting and successful Mission for last year, we have much pleasure 

in giving entire. 

Missionaries At Ahmednuggur, Rev. II. Ba) lan line and Mrs. Ball an - 
tine, Rev. E. Burgess, and Mrs. Burgess, Rev, R. G, Wilder, and Mrs. 
Wilder, Rev. S. B. Fairbank, and Mrs, Fairbank, Miss C. Farrar. At 
Bhing^r, Rev. S. B. Hunger. At Simr, Rev. A. Huzen, and Mrs. Hazen, 

In November, Mr. Ballantine left for America, and sailed on the loth 
December, from Bombay, for Liverpool. Mrs. Fairbank, has been since 
March, laid aside by sickness from all missionary labor. Mrs. Wilder also 
has been feeble. 

1. Ahmednvggiir Station. 1. Schools. There have been four 
Schools for boys in the city in operation during the year. For a part of 
the year there were five Schools in neighboring villages ; and the rest of the 
year but four. The usual progress has been made in study in these 
Schools; and an effort to make the teachers more thorough in their duties 
has been somewhat successful. The number of buys enrolled on the lists 
of these Schools at the close of the year was 436.—There are also five 
Schools, one in Ahmednuggur, and four in the villages for the instruction 
of the children of Christians, and Mabara. In these about 80 Children are 
studying. The teachers of these Schools are Christians. 

The School for Christian Boys has continued in operation as in former 
years, one lady devoting much time to it. The number of boys in this 
School at the close of the year wag twenty. 

The Seminary- The number of young men under instruction has been 
about the same as in former years. Their progress in their studies has 
been satisfactory. A few have left in consequence of the changes iu regard 
to the study of English, which were retried last year. 

For some months a very encouraging degree of religious interest was 
manifest in the Seminary. Eight of the heathen young men exhibited 
u gratifying anxiety regarding the salvation of Iheir souls. They came 
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frequently and voluntarily, though singly and in private, to converse with 
the missionary. Three of them asked for baptism, and one was received 
to the Church, during the meeting of the Mission in September. It was 
at the time of vacation in the Seminary, and we hoped the occasion Aoulri 
pass away without much excitement. But on the opening of the School, all 
the boys of good caste refused to return to live on the premises, and none 
of thpin have since come back. All but three of them, however, arc 
in the Seminary ns day Scholars. Those who had manifested such inter¬ 
est in religion became more wary and reserved, though several of them 
seem to retain some anxiety for their souls. The influence of heathen 
parents and friends doubtless caused all this change. 

The Girls Boarding School , was in charge of Mrs. Ballantinc till Octo¬ 
ber, when it was transferred to Mrs. Burgess. At the same time some 
changes in regard to the daily stipend of the girls were made and some of 
them left in consequence. At the close of the year, there were 42 girls in 
the School, the greater part of whom were children of Christian parents. 
A few of the girls have manifested some interest on the subject of religion. 

Girls Common Schools Five were in operation the most of the year In 
the/our now in operation are S7 pupils. Those in the most advanced 
classes arc making progress in mental and written Arithmetic, History of 
the Marathi country, Questions on Maps, and a Summary of Scripture 
Doctrine. As soon as the Scholars have committed the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Coinmadinents, and a short Catechism, they are required to commit a verse 
of Scripture each day, w riting it also on their slates. These verses arc the 
Bible lesson for the Sabbath.—At the close of the morning scnicc in the 
Mission Chapel, the girls go home w ith the Superintendent and spend an 
hour or more in reciting their Bible Lessons, and on familiar religious con¬ 
versation. It is often encouraging to see the interest they manifest in get¬ 
ting their Bible Lessons and still more so to see the effect it has upon their 
minds, as it enables them to see and feel the superior beauty and loveliness 
of the Sa\ior 5 s word and doctrine, a9 compared with the superstitious 
customs and observances of their own religion. 

Although from continued opposition, and indifference to native female 
education, these Schools do not advance in mental and moral improvement 
as is most desirable, still the progress is such as to encourage perseve¬ 
rance, and to inspire the hope that these efforts have not been in vain. 
Prejudices are overcome, os truth enters the mind of the pupil. The fear 
of going to the Missionary's house,—to the Chapel on the Sabbath—to the 
prayer meeting on the first Moudav of the month, is soon changed to plea¬ 
sure in the mind of the child, and she cannot grow up with these inveterate 
prejudices to Christianity and Christians, which the parent feels who forbids 
her child this pleasure. They are also less regardful of the distinctions of 
caste. Cnc of the Schools is for IVIahnr girls. The other three are for 
girls of good caste. When seated together in the same room one rqiglit 
suppose from their cheerful countenances, that no thought of caste existed 
in their minds. 

May it please God abundantly to bless these and all efforts made to en¬ 
lighten and instruct the females of India,—that they may know and appre¬ 
ciate the blessings a Savior has purchased for them. 

Classes of adult females have been-instructed as heretofore by different 
ladies of the Mission. 

2. Preaching. At the stated exercises in the Chapel, on the Sabbath, 
on Wednesdays and at the monthly concert, the attendance has been much 
as heretofore, and the interest manifested much the same. Less perhaps has 
been done in the way of preaching in the streets of Ahmednuggur, yet some¬ 
thing has been done, on nearly every Sabbath, and at times during the week 
Third Series. Vol I. No 5 16 
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Several preaching tours have been performed, particularly in the field to 
the north of Ahmodnuggur. Each off he brethren at the station has been 
out. One of them has spent nearly all the cold season in this way and has 
been touch gratified with the increasing interest manifested, in Ih-tse places 
where the truth has often I seen heard. Some twenty individuals requested 
baptism, and a few of them were apparently well aware of what a profession 
of Christianity implies and appeared very welt. One mm in particular is 
reported who is known as a Christian in all the region where he lives. He 
long since renounced idolatry, and lias been walking in most respects ns a 
Christian, He has suffered reproach for the name of Christ. He is influ- 
£utid, quite wealthy, and is treated with much respect by the people of his 
village, A young man at this village, had the misfortune to break his arm, 
while the Missionary was there. The Missionary succeeded in setting it 
for him, when the young man voluntarily pledged himself to abandon the 
worship of idols, and to worship only the true God. He appears to be in 
earnest. He is of the cultivator caste. On a subsequent visit of the Mis¬ 
sionary, he brought the paid, village clerk and all the good caste inhabitants 
of the place to hear the word, 

Another brother attended the Annual pilgrimage at IColkttr the last of 
December. He was. much encouraged at ilia readiness to hear the truth. 
He alter ward visited JVaddte, and the region north and east of that place, 
and administered the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper at Waddle . 

3. Native Assistants Licensed preachers, JLiripunt and Mdmkrishna- 
pant t other helpers, Bhdgubd) Khandobd, Sakharam, Lakhinhn, Rtimd&s. 

The health of Haripant has been poor, and in November, he went to 
Horn bay to try the effect of a change of air. Ramkrishnapant, has been 
employed much as last year—has generally conducted the Wednesday ex¬ 
ercise in the Chapel, and has seemed much interested in communicating the 
truth to the heathen, The other assistants seem to be gaining more and 
more influence hi the villages which they visit. Their Reports of inter¬ 
course with the people in various directions are often very interesting, 

d. Out. Station Haripaul was able to be at Wadale very little during 
Lhe year. Khandoba has remained there, and a school lias been sustained 
there as also at Khokar two miles distant. Nothing of special interest has 
occurred in that vicinity. 

In consequence of the long continued rains this year, many of the Christ¬ 
ians were greatly straitened in their circumstances. Their crops failed. 
Many of their houses fell, wholly or in part. Their families were sick. It 
was a time of darkness to them, and they stood really in need of charitable 
aid. A little assistance has seemed to make them more confortable. 

Efforts to procure a situation at Newase, were quite unsuccessful during 
the year. At length the case seemed decided 3 thud we could not establish 
an assistant there nt present. But since the present year began, we arc 
happy to report, that renewed efforts have proved successful, and Ram- 
krishnapant is now there much encouraged with his prospects of usefulness, 

5. Native Church. The number of members reported last year was 102, 
This included live persons who were residing at Sirur, and who are now 
reported at that station. During the year, one man has been baptized, one 
woman bus died, two persons have been excommunicated leaving the num¬ 
ber at the close of the year, 95. Nine children have been baptized and four 
have died. The number of baptized children at the close of the year was 
124 . 

II. Bkixgah Station^ —A regular exercise on the Sabbath has been 
maintained. In November, a small Chapel was opened for public worship. 
In addition to this exercise the Missionary has been accustomed to go into 
lhe streets of Bhing&r, and also into the Sadar Bafz&r for lhe purpose of 
preaching. In the former place he meets with much blasphemy and revjl- 
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ing> The simple story of Christ crucified for sin is all that is needed to 
stir up all the foulness of these most foul hearts. A cause for this state of 
mind and heart, in this place particularly, may lie found in the measure oi 
Brahman [cal influence, which seems Lo he unusually great here; and in the 
many sad specimens of Christianity which are exhibited in the conduct of 
Europeans, The people in the Sadar Bazar, mostly Mahers, arc more 
ready to hear live word, and treat it with much more respect and attention. 

Preaching in the villages, h is cause for praise lo God, that go where 
we may in this land, we shall rarely fail to find a door open to us for the 
word of a crucified and glorified Christ. There may l c scorn, abuse, 
and opposition; hut some few will hear, and for the most part with glad¬ 
ness, During the past season the brother here made llmee tours, which 
employed him 85 days He travelled 624 miles and visited 306 villages. 

An interesting fact, “On entering a small village some 30 miles to the 
south-east—a place which I had not before visited,— I inquired of the 
pal'd e Do you ever hear the wojrd of God, in this place V He replied 
“ye3,” Thinking he had in mind the KtUhas of the Brahmans, I repeated 
the question, emphasizing the expression the word of God, Ho said “yes, 
the word of God- 1 ’ And then, to my inquiry who is youf®teacher, he said 
IE a . Mdrawddi has a book which he reads to us on Sundays.” A goodly 
number had now r conic togelher. in the (maple of Marnti, and I spoke to 
them of the worship of God and salvation from sin. I was frequently in¬ 
terrupted by the young man, the M&rnw&df, saying to the people, 11 These 
arc the 1 lungs which 1 have been reading from the book.” This book was 
the 1 First book for children; 1 ' which he had obtained at Ahmcdnuggur. n 

Ono of the three tours was marie in the valley of the Sina river, to its 
junction with ihc Bhimfl, a distance of 150 miles. ** In several villages to 
the South oT Sholfiprir, I was happy lo find that the words of this„sal¬ 
vation had been made known many years ago, by Captain Short rede, 
employed on Ihe Revenue Survey. I passed four days at Sheriff pur* &nd 
daily in the temples, and in the market place, preached Christ to large 
audiences. There was much debate, and the truth of God gained much by 
it. The Lingdit JVnnis are very numerous there. They have a temple 
situated in the midst of an immense tank, and it was the time of a pilgrim¬ 
age lr> its divinity, Siddeskimr, when I was there. My tent was so 
placed that all the pilgrims must pass within a few feet of me, on their way 
to the temple. This gav e me the best of opportunities for the preaching of 
the word, and for (he sale of bonks. Mothers even slopped and paid pice 
for books for their sons. I took here some Rs. 25 for hooks. But of all 
this, the devil stirred up the devout worshippers of SIddcshwar to despoil 
me, while 1 was recruiting my strength to renew my conflicts with bis 
lieges.” The tent was cut open at night, and a box containing the money, 
and a quantity of books, taken away. 

On another tour, this Brother spent several days at Mominabad, ** and 
daily had large and attentive audiences in the city, and in the precincts of 
JogaL Here 1 found a few disciples of iho Redeemer, who were glad for 
the opportunity of bearing from me words of edification and comfort. In 
many of the villages along the Godavari river which I now visited, I had, 
years ago, set forth the truth, but there was now no light in them. How-* 
over, I had usually very good opportunities for my message.” 

The case of D. B., mentioned in last Report, is one of growing interest. 
“ He is manifestly taught of God, and is growing in knowledge and grace. 
He still finds much to Iry him, anil prove him, in the ill will, and abuses of 
his people. They threaten his expulsion from caste, unless be will con¬ 
form to their mode of salutation, and repeat the Hindu, ram ram t instead of 
the Muanlman solum He has a great desire (hat his people may receive 
the truth, and wonders that they should so much dislike it I was speaking 
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to them of their blindness and sinfulness, when he alluded to the parable 
of the lost sheep, and said, “ are not we that lost sheep?” He is reflecting 
the light of life in that darkness.” 

Regarding the Patll mentioned in last Report, we hear the following ; 
(t Hig eyes have been opened to see the falsities and follies of Hinduism ; 
hut I very much fear he has not seen the plague of his own heart.” 

The School at Rh in gar has remained much as heretofore. It has afford' 
ed an opportunity for illustrating and enforcing the truths of Christianity, 
hut appare nil y to ve ry 1 i tt l e p u rpos c The amoun t of Chri s L i an know l e dge 
obtained by the scholars appears to he very meagre* They study (heir les¬ 
sons only for the occasion, and forget them the next day. 

The Native Assistants, at this statioi^are Ye&ubd, and Raghubd, They 
have accompanied the Missionary on his preaching tours, and exhibit a 
good degree of interest in making known the truth to their fellow men. 

III.—Si'ru'b. Station. The operations at this station have lmen car¬ 
ried on, as in past years. The number of schools is the same as reported 
last year, and the general attendance nearly the same, both in the common 
schools, and in the Boarding Schools, on the premises. Some seriousness 
1ms been manifested in thn Boarding Schools, but no case of conversion has 
taken [dace 

1. Preaching on the Sabbath and during the week lias ljeen performed 
as reported last year. The number of persons quite unconnected with ns, 
who alt end on the Sabbath is increasing, and some of these are regular in 
their attendance, and show a degree of anxiety for their souls. 

Preaching in the villages has been performed as far as the strength of 
the Missionary would allow him, consistently with other duties Qn two 
tourg ho was accompanied by Ids family. Many females were thus brought 
within hearing the Gospel. The pilgrimage at Korthun was visited. This 
was much loss fully attended than usual, and there were proportionally less 
of the abominations of heathenism. Here fine opportunities for preaching 
we re e n j ov ed fo r two day s. 

The attention of men, in different directions from the station, has been 
turned tn the truth, and there a iu many places, a readiness to bear, and 
assent In the truth, which is very encouraging. During the year, six or 
seven individuals, residing in different directions from the station, and 
from 1-5 to £0 miles distant, have professed to throw away I heir idols, to 
give up their heathenish customs, and to follow only the precept^ ol 
Christ. Several of these appeal sincere in their purposes, and they are 
new inquirers of influence. We can but hope to sec many more such cases, 
in connection with the preaching of the word. People from all parts have 
business at this station, and many persons who come on 1 heir own business,, 
a ho hear the word, during their stay here 

2. Church. There has been one adult baptized. He was formerly a 
Oasa'vi and hi* attention was turned to Christianity, by reading the tract 
entitled ££ The true Atonement,” which lie borrowed from another tios&vf. 
Hc is a man of good abilities and has made much progress in the study of 
the Scriptures* and is ready to tell others of the new wav he has found. 
Other inquirers have been asking fo be admitted to Church fellowship, but 
have been deferred. The number of church members is 17. Three child¬ 
ren have been baptized during the year. The whole number now is IS, 

3. Out station, Daji ha has continued his labour at Wadcgaon, and has 
at times met with some engagement During the lung continued rains the 
people were not able to work as usual in their fields, and many of them 
came to his house to hear, and converse about the truth. The people have 
generally seemed more friendly than heretofore. Dajiba has accompanied 
the missionary on some tours, and has occasionally visited neighbouring 
villages for the purpose of giving instruction. 

Continued on the Cover. 
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I.—The Contagion of Sin : a Sermon for tiif. Camp. 

“ That man perished not alone in his iniquity Josh. xxii. 20. 

The man here alluded to was Achan, who in a manner forbidden by the 
law had secreted a portion of the Canaanitish spoil. According Jo the di¬ 
vine arrangements, the result was, that as long as he was not brought to 
punishment, culpability attached to the Israclitish army, and shame, defeat, 
and slaughter befcl them. And when by the Oracle of God he was brought 
to trial and retribution, his whole family—as concealers of, and consequent¬ 
ly willing sharers in, liis sin, were involved in his punishment. In reference 
to his case, Joshua employs the language of the text for the purpose of in¬ 
culcating the general principle that sinners involve others as well as them¬ 
selves in the evil consequences of their evil courses. 

Humbly supplicating the promised teaching of the Holy Spirit, let us 
consider the two main topics involved in the subject. 

I. The persevering sinner perishes. 

I. The general tendency of men is to disbelieve this. From the time 
when the old serpent, the father of lies, cast discredit on the divine an¬ 
nouncement—“thou shalt surely die,”—it has been so ; and to this hour, the 
willing subjects of his dark dominion have in many ways continued to make 
sin appear a light thing. Yet it is hard to conceive how any truth could be 
more plainly taught, than God has throughout his holy record declared the 
law, that “ the soul lhat sinneth it shall die that “ the wages of sin is 
death that “ the wrath of God cometh on the children of disobedience;” 
that " the wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God that the worm of the wicked dielh not; and their fire is not quench¬ 
ed that “these shall go away into everlasting punishment.” Ah! 
is that a light evil which involves the loss—the final, irreparable loss of that 
intellectual, moral, undying nature which stamps man immeasurably the 
noblest of God’s works below 1 Imagine ages more numerous than the drops 
in the ocean, and this scene repeated millions of times more frequently than 
the particles of sand upon its shores ; and then think, after this long and 
seemingly endless lapse of years and cycles, in w hich imagination itself is 
lost, the course of the unhappy confined sinner is downward and downward 
Third Series. Vol. I. No. 6. 17 
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still—to deeper stains of guilt ; to more fearful sufferings; to more appal- 
ing despair. Tell me now is tlic first stage—even the first step in such a 
course a light matter 1 Again, picture to yourselves a society, a city, a 
kingdom, a continent, or a world from which all the amiable and the good are 
removed and all the worthless and vile are unrestrained ; where the lessons 
of parents and of teachers, of books, and of sermons shall no more encourage 
virtue and dissuade from vice ; where laws and judges and prisons shall 
no more protect the good and repress the evil ; where friendship and bene¬ 
volence shall disappear ; and every evil passion shed its pestiferous poison. 
Then, say are that state of mind and course of life which inevitably bring a 
man to companion with such society for ever, light evils 1 Nay, sin is that 
abominable thing which God hateth; and the dictate of wisdom is that we 
should hate it too. 

2, But ain 1 warranted in using the word inevitabh ? Should I not 
hold out some hopes of escape from these bitter consequences of sin 1 None 
unless the sin itself be first forsaken and forgiven. Should I not lift the 
veil of futurity; and show you some loophole, through which after having 
run the career of sin, you quietly make your escape 1 Many such loop¬ 
holes and expedients docs Satan present to men’s minds ; eager very eager 
indeed are men to believe his “ globing lies* 3 How many believe that God 
is too merciful to punish svu—which is tantamount to saying. He is too 
merciful to be just and holy ; too merciful to make a difference between 
good and evil; loo merciful to treat the unprincipled, malignant, and bloody 
one whit more hardly than the honorable, kind and virtuous! How many 
persuade themselves that they will by and by forsake their follies, repent, 
and become wise ;—which proceeds on the false principle that repentance 
makes amends for past sin ;—as if the lie repented of would leave no blemish 
and suspicion on our character or bring no soil on our neighbour ; as if the 
muiderer’s remorse would resuscitate his victim. How many satisfy 
themselves that they can stop and turn and amend when they pledN 

as if the chain of confirmed habit would snap as a thread ; or man could 
make 3 as easily as destroy himself. Haw' many think that somehow they 
will be pardoned in their dying hour as if pardon without a change of 
heart and character would be of any avail;—as if heaven could give any 
happiness to a man who had never learned to delight in its employments;— 
as if a passport into a country would teach a man iLs language. 

3, But why trace these delusions through all their tortuous course 1 In 
all Jheir forms, IhBy are the seductive teachings of the malignant enemy. 
When we most plainly caution you against them, we do but follow the plain 
and benevolent warnings of the Most High. He has taught in most em¬ 
phatic terms such as cited above, that sin and punishment go hand in hand, 
are antecedent and sequent; that if we will have the one, w-e must abide 
the brunt of the other; that wc cannot escape the awful end without stop¬ 
ping short, and turning in the way; that we cannot through any loophole 
enter into life; that strait is the gate and narrow the way that leadelh unto 
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life; that Jesus is "the Way, the Truth and the Life;' 1 that in God’s es¬ 
timation sin is an evil of such magnitude that even its imputation to the 
immaculate Christ brought Him to the ignominious death of the cross. Ah l 
yes, brethren, do not overlook this view. Had any of your schemes and 
excuses availed, Christ would not have agonized and died the just for 
the unjust. Had any of your loopholes served as a door to heaven, 
Messiah never would have passed through the tomb in order to open the 
way. Never, then, rest so momentous an interest as your eternal safety on 
what is at best no surer than your conjecture; on what all the irreligious 
join you in; and alt the good condemn; on what God condemns; and 
Satan boldsters up, bribing you to acquiesce in it, by listlessness and pre¬ 
sent gratification, and drawing away your thoughts from the future, 

4, Though none of all the delusive schemes to which I have been refer¬ 
ring, nor a thousand such have the least power to stay a man from perish¬ 
ing in his sins; though all of them defile him the more in the lf miry clay 1 
from which he needs extrication; entangle every limb and power so as to 
make all eflnrl unavailing ; and precipitate him only the more rapidly adown 
Ilia precipice that descends and descends without any base to interrupt the 
hopeless sinner’s fall;—yet there is a means of escape, the announcement 
of which stamps the religion which brings it, with the name of Gospel— 
good tidings. It is a method that remove all the dread fruits of sin by 
striking at the root ofthe tree. It is a method which unlike the world's 
popular plans, holds no parly with sin; but proclaims against it war without 
quarter. It is a method which says to you " get beyond all fancied merit 
of your own; and obtain an interest in the righteousness of God.” It is a 
method which proffers the supply of all you can possibly need. You are 
helpless ; and it proclaims a Saviour who is Almighty. You are tainted to 
the very soul with sin as a leprosy ; and it preaches to you Christ’s atoning 
blood perfectly adequate to make you clean. You are depraved so that 
even the good you know and often purpose, is left undone; and it preaches 
to you the very remedy you need—the regeneration of your souls by the 
infinite power of the Spirit of God, None but your Creator-can regenerate 
you; and the Gospel tells you, that if, like the dove from the pursuing 
eagle of vengeance, you instantly escape and cling to Christ as your sole 
refuge* that renewing change, happy now and happy for ever, will be 
wrought in your soul. 

Ah \ then, my friends, put away with honor and detestation all the flimsy 
schemes and vain pretences that have falsely encouraged you to believe you 
may live to the world, and yet attain heavenly glory. As long as your 
mind is in that state in which living to "ae world is pleasure to you, you 
cannot in the very nature of tiling^ but be heirs of hell. As laden with 
guilt, you have no title to heaven ; as tiving according to the course of the 
world f you have no affinity with heavf t; as unrenewed, all your feelings 
and affections are like the repulsive pt (e of a magnet, drawing you away 
from God and down to ruin. Believe, then, not God’s weak though com- 
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missioned servant, but God Himself, when He freely offers to you pardon 
and regeneration by the Spirit of Christ , Trust in Christ with single heart; 
and ever pray that the Holy Spirit may be given, 

II. The persevering sinner perishes not alone. 

1 « Whatl* 1 you may be ready to exclaim, ff Do you mean to assert 

that one man suffers for another man’s sin l Do you mean to insinuate that 
one man’s blame rests on another man’s head 1 Do you mean to charge 
the Judge of all the earth with partiality ami Injustices Do you mean tt 
separate guilt from punishment; and thereby teach men that it is of no con¬ 
sequence whether (hey dee From sin or continue in it! 

I moan to do none of these things. I moan to Bay nothing inconsistent 
with the perfect attributes of God, I mean not at all to arraign the wis¬ 
dom and righteousness of his Providence, I mean not at all to diminish 
man’s responsibility. I mean not at all to weaken the dread of sin or the 
motive to holiness. 

2. Yet 1 hesitate not to say that reason and experience, the providence 
of God as exemplified in the history of the world, and the lessons of God 
as taught in his word all concur in declaring and confirming the doclrine of 
the text* that when a sinner perishes in his iniquity, he perishes not alone. 
Let us for a little examine Ihe question, 

Reason when brought to bear on the subject testifies, that ns men are 
capable of receiving instruction and do receive instruction from one another , 
so this instruction must he good or evil according to the character of the 
instructor. If the instructor be evil he transfuses the fruit of his own evil 
character to his neighbour; and in like proportion that neighbour becomes 
a sharer in his sin ; and a joint reaper of its fruits. Reason testifies that 
man has the capacity of imitating example ; so, as long as sin exists, evil ex¬ 
ample exists ; and as long as an evil nature is not obliterated that evil ex¬ 
ample will be followed. Every man, therefore, who in word or act is marked 
by any habitual evil is in his intercourse with society a sower of the seeds 
of evil. Again reason teaches that e^very cmise must produce its effects. 
Every word or act, therefore, which has power over our neighbour must be 
to him a cause either of good or evil; and if evil in itself, must unless 
obstructed by some more powerful cause produce evil in that neighbour. 
Yet farther reason teaches that, the approbation of sin, is sin ; and that to 
imitate a sinful course is to adopt it as our own, on this principle he who 
yields to the temptation are both sinners, and bolh deserving of punishment. 
Whether their sin bo exactly equal and deserving of equal punishment, I 
need not stop to inquire. Lastly, reason teaches I hat a s partners in trade 
ought to share their profits or losses, so participators in evil ought equitably 
to share the punishment which in the nature of things and by God’s righte¬ 
ous retribution must follow that evil. 

3. Having thus attended to reasons leading us by short and plain de¬ 
ductions to the doctrine of the text, let us low our cur, for a few moments, 
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to the dictates of experience, the great philosophic teacher according to the 
first principle ofthe Baconian Philosophy, I premise that by experience 
■we are to understand either what we ourselves know by the five senses es¬ 
pecially sight and hearing, or what other men know in the same way and 
convey to us by good and credible testimony. A shock of an earthquake or 
a visitation of cholera, would equally be matter of experience whether felt 
by us here, or by our neighbours in Bombay, China, or Europe, and cre¬ 
dibly attested; because, we know by good and fair grounds of belief that the 
thing has been experienced; —while the interpretation of a dream, the be¬ 
lief in the existence of fairies, and a thousand theories of the learned and a 
thousand superstitions of the unlearned are, whether true or false, not ex¬ 
perience, but imagination, or fancy, or speculation. 

Now experience testifies that if a man become a drunkard, some at least 
of his companions generally become so too; and consequently through hit* 
evil example and their own compliance expose themselves to all the unhap¬ 
py consequences of that course of sin. Experience testifies that if a man 
habitually break the Sabbath, by neglecting prayer and the house of prayer 
and the preached gospel, and Bible reading, and by doing works which are 
lawful only on six days out of seven, ho will find many ready to imitate 
him; and to listen to his flimsy reasons; and to hush the voice of cansci’ 
cnce; and along with him to open the flood gale to a long deluge of 
evils to rush In upon them; and if God’s grace prevent not to sweep them 
down for ever. Experience testifies that as is the rather so,—apart from all 
external influences—will he the son ;—that if the fathers course be evil, that 
evil, if God by better influences prevent not, will be followed out by the eon ; 
and thusjic iniquity of the father be visited on I he child. Experience 
teaches that if a minister of the gospel adopt and inculcate erroneous senti¬ 
ments, those sentiments will be adopted and firmly held by many of his 
parishioners; and thus all the dishonour done to God ; and disbelief in 
His testimony and all the immoral and evil conduct springing from false 
ideas of the way of salvation will rivet themselves on those men's cha¬ 
racters—-proving that the unhappy teacher of false religion perishes not 
alone in his iniquity. Thus when an Anns, a Maoicheus, a Muhammad, 
an idolatry-I ns tilling Brahman arose, they became not only heretics, but 
hcresiarclifl ; not only unbelievers but spiritual fathers, the direct causes 
of the existence of millions of unbelievers. Experience teaches that when 
an unprincipled leader wages an unrighteous war, multitudes of those who 
in whole or in pari approve of his practice and follow his standard perish in 
his cause ; and that if he fall, he falls not atone ;—his armies fall with him. 
They shared in his sin, and share its consequences ; and that consequence 
is shared by thousands more, who if he bo successful come under the gripe 
of his oppression. So may we say of an erroneous teacher in school or col¬ 
lege ; so of the author of a book of evil tendency; so of the publisher of a 
corrupt or lax periodical or newspaper;—in all these, and thousands of 
ether cases, participation in sin is followed by participation in punishment- 
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4. But we must not stop hero; hut look also at the histoy of the world, 
and the general course of God's providence; and there also we shall find, 
sometimes on the grounds already stated, and sometimes on different but 
similar grounds, that the persevering sinner perishes not alone. A mob ora¬ 
tor inflames the public mind, and disseminates principles of false politics 
and of discontent. Bobberies and murders occur;—and who are the vic¬ 
tims 1 The criminals may be seized and brought to execution; but the 
upright andlhe worthy have previously fallen by their hand A man cul¬ 
pably exposes himself to contagion ; and thereby brings disease into his 
family and neighbourhood. He not only dies; but conveys death to others, 
who may have been perfectly free from any blame in the matter, A man 
plunges into betting and gaining; and the consequence is that not he alone, 
but his family are reduced to destitution. The infidel rulers of one nation 
plunge into foreign warfare ; and run their mad career of carnage, conquest, 
insolence and oppression; and end that career by hearing the cannon of 
the enemy thunder before their own capital; and involve in all the igno¬ 
miny and evil of national humiliation, not only themselves but the peace¬ 
ful portion of society. The rulers and priests of another nation shut the 
Bible, and open the Inquisition, by the strong arm of power and bigotry 
combined; and centuries of ignorance, error, immorality, and all forms of 
crime brood over the unhappy land breathing forth the poison which suc¬ 
ceeding generations inhale, A nation recedes from the purify, of religion 
established amongst them* whether by the state, or the general voice, of the 
community ; and the consequence is, that long—yea generations after the 
first authors of the evil have gone to their dread account, not only will this 
state of things continue, but the ignorance, crime, misery, the wars or perse¬ 
cutions springing from it inflict numerous end sore evils, and tha^not al¬ 
ways on the successive rcceders alone tfut even on the people of God who 
protest against the defection. A guilty Sodom is destroyed by Are from 
heaven; and a righteous Lot, if he escape with his life, loses his all; and 
sinks into adversity, by which he is afterwards ensnared into tin. The 
captain of a vessel neglects his duty, is intoxicated, or miscalculates his 
course, or runs the vessel on a rock ;—and the hapless and innocent pas¬ 
sengers on board, who are as passive under his hand as the boxes and bales 
of his cargo, share his watery grave. I might seize such examples miscel¬ 
laneously as they present themselves, to almost any extent. But these are 
sufficient to illustrate the principle that when the sinner perishes, he perishes 
not alonehe involves in his fall not only the sharers in his sin; but brings 
numerous and dreadful evils, even on those who had no participation in it. 

I allow that no man goes to hell, but for his own sin. Nay I allow that 
even in the present worrd no man suffers any evil, save as the consequence 
of his own sin. 

5. But what then becomes of the examples I have been adducing; and 
of the principle I draw of them, that the innocent are often involved in the 
catastrophe of the guilty. I reply, L in no degree overlook that principle 
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when I, seeing (hat <( the sen shall not be put to death for the iniquity of 
the father; neither the father for the iniquity ^of the son; but every man 
shall be put to death for his own sin,” It would be easy to take up every 
one of the examples; and to show that so far as the sinner is concerned 
he is guilty of bringing evil an others m well as himself and with regard 
to the sufferers of that evil, if they were in no sense participators in the sin 
of that man or those men who caused the e\ il; yet they are sinners in the 
sight of God, who in His wisdom and justice took that mode of punishing 
them. In a way that they could not anticipate, God’s chastising rod readi¬ 
ed them; or if they were impenitent sinners, destruction unforeseen over¬ 
took them. It is essential to the justice of God that punishment overtake 
sin. It is the prerogative of his mercy to provide ami offer a way of escape 
from it. It belongs to his wisdom to strike in such a way as shall most 
effectually display both justice and mercy; as shall most effectually impress 
and warn the sinner; as shall shew him both God's abhorrence of his sin, 
and his own utter want of safety in it. Did we see In this world no punish¬ 
ment of sin, we might conclude that God is no Judge—no moral Governor; 
and consequently that there is no God, Or did we see all sin exactly and 
fully punished in the present world, according to our opinion, vve might 
conclude that there is no future state in which men are to render an 
account to God. Or, again, did vve never see sin bringing its own punishment, 
wc might conclude that God judges arbitrarily, and not by exact impartial 
laws. Or, lastly* did we see sin so invariably and to our senses bringing 
its own punishment, that one man never was involved in the calamities 
brought on by another's sin, we might think punishment afar off, flattering 
ourselves that we are not partakers in other men's sins; or what is more 
important, we would lie in the greatest danger of forgetting our duly of 
love to our neighbour; and of saying like the pro to-murderer, * s am I my 
brother's keeper T” And in point of fact, those w ho make benevolence no 
aim, or a very secondary aim of our lives, do so, on the mistaken principle 
that the good or evil conduct oF their neighbour is no concern of theirs. 
Ah! yes my brethren it is in various ways. If you can do good to others 
and do it not, God the just and holy One will assuredly punish you for your 
neglect; and He has wisely arranged that you cannot anticipate when that 
punishment shall come; but to rebuke you, and bring you to shame and 
repentance, He has arranged that the neighbour you neglected or injured, 
shall out of the course of evil in which you left 1dm, bring evil back on you. 
If you bring not up your children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, they will indeed suffer for their own sin; but they will be a curse and 
a mountain load on your old age r If the priesthood of the country of our 
fathers bo unfaithful to their God, crime and misery will roll as a threaten¬ 
ing billow to the most distant shore of the sea of population ; but like the 
receding wave it will return with destructive sweep on those priests them¬ 
selves, If a monarch, forgetting all compact that God has ordained between 
liim and the subject, act rashly upon his assumed divine right, and make it 
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a right of governing wrong, the people's loyally to the constitution may 
still live, while yet their endurance may be exhausted; and terrible in their 
exasperation, they may reject the oppressor’s iron rule, as at the period of 
the British revolution. If rulers will teach youth, as in this land, that th§ir 
own religion is wrong, without providing them with opportunities of learn¬ 
ing what is right, what consequence can we expect, hut the fact, that the 
youth so educated are among the most discontented and ungrateful subjects 
in the land. If the Christian church neglect becoming a witness for Christ 
among the heathen, what have they a right and a reason to expect, but that 
while the forjp of a church exists among (hem, the casket is there; but the 
jewel is gone ;— cC they have a name to live while they are dead.” Thus, 
dear friends, without aiming a shaft at any, or endeavoring to screen any, 
every view we can take off the subject, and every example of the great 
movements of God’s providence as bearing upon the actions of men, whether 
individuals or society, goes to confirm the principle that the sinner perishes 
not alone in his iniquity; to warn us that if we partake in the sin of others, 
the punishment will come on us as a thunderbolt, at the moment when we 
think our sky the most unperturbed;—that if we fail of our duty to others, 
and flatter ourselves that their evil is theirs, not ours, the earthquake of 
society or its moral pestilence, or its darkness, or the whirlwind of divine 
justice will tell us when too late, that when others sinned, they sinned not 
alone, and when they are punished, they shall not be punished alone, 
When we Bee the sword of war drawn, or the gaunt giant famine stalking 
abroad, or the under heavings of sedition at work shall wo say to ourselves, 
these things at the present time are far off; we arc not in the midst of them 
and therefore we may hope to escape. Can we assign the limits to which, 
and no further, the evil may spread % The famine in Ireland was not long 
since draining the purses of India. But that boon of affluence, thought 
liberal, is worth mention only for example’s sake, in our argument which 
treats of inmeasurably greater consequences of evil.* The scattering of 
Ireland's impoverished population is the scattering of Homish error ; and 
the leavening of society with the ignorance and crime of perhaps not fewer 
than a million of the poorest and most demoralized of Ireland’s sons. Will 
England's religion receive no taint t Will England’s gaols not be filled ? 
Will England’s taxes not bo increased 1 Ah! my friends we need not 
touch any political aide of this question to remind us that the sufferers suf¬ 
fer not alone. 

But easy and contented sinners, if you put these things away as not 
coming near you, can you anticipate one of the ten thousand ways in which 
your sin may find you out 1—in which if you forsake it not, it will find 
you out, and bring shame,sorrow, and despair in your head T It is easy for 
you, if you but think to bring the matter nearer home. You move in 
society regulated according to certain rules. While it contains much good, 
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none of you will allege perfectionyou must allow that evils exist; and 
you cannot correctly resist the application of the doctrine of my text, that 
these evils fall not only on those who originated them; but on every 
member of society, good or bad; approving or disapproving—whether 
your compliance be compulsory or a matter of choice. The former are of 
use in illustrating the principle; but let me direct your attention to the 
latter, should any of you—which I trust not, but which every man’s ex¬ 
perience of society obliges him to suppose possible—be in the habit of 
taking God’s name in vain remember, almost every man admits this to 
be a sin and a folly; but remember God has declared it to be a sin of no 
common magnitude; but one which he will not suffer to pass with impunity. 
And a little observation may show T you the just jmlgment that 1ms passed 
on the man guilty of this sin, in the hardening of his heart, and blinding of 
his conscience, so that he disregards the whole of religion; and so far as it 
is concerned, lives like the panther of the desert;—nay that sometimes it 
leads him so far as to scoff at religion—to scoff at what is approved by the 
greatest, the wisest, the best,—by all who make the subject one of patient 
and honest inquiry. Now if there is one of you guilty of the sin of profane 
swearing, I do with all affectionate seriousness call upon you to leave it off, 
at once and for ever. And I tell you as an appalling thought that if you 
perish in it you perish not alone. Unless the grace of God prevent, others 
will imitate your example after your body has gone to the dust; and your 
soul,—dare you yourself to think of whither 1 They may, encouraged by 
the example you left behind, become blasphemers mouthing the name of 
God, sneering at all that is worth respecting ; and thus preparing them¬ 
selves for the worm that never dies. Reckless though you may be in 
regard to yourselves, even should you conceive your case as hopeless, 
would you willingly and deliberately take any human being down with you 
to hell 1 I trust your conscience answers, no. Pause then,—from the 
present movement, and for ever pause from the evil course which, if fol¬ 
lowed, will conduct you and others thither. 

Or are there any among you violators of God's honored, unchanging, and 
happy law of chastity 1 Does it require any Long winded reasonings to 
prove to you that you are wrong 1—deeply and deplorably wrong 1 — 
guilty of a crime destructive to yourselves, and dreadful in its effects on 
others 1 Are you prepared to meet in eternity the participators in your 
sin, whom you either ensnared, or encouraged, led on, ^nd supported in 
it t If there is an unchaste parent present, let me ask, are you prepared 
to meet in eternity the children that might have been honoured, educated, 
arjd happy, but for your moral delinquency! the children whom you could 
not educate, without leaching them your own disgrace! Verily if you 
persist in your sin, you leave principles, examples, and effects behind you, 
that nothing but the preventing grace of God in Christ Jesus can stay from 
lvorking the destruction of others as well as your own. 

But trusting better things of you, I cannot undertake to analyze all your 
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sins, hut whatever they are, I . exhort you to repent of and for ever forsake 
them. Whatever they are, you have no safety in the indulgence of them. 
Whatever they are, the remedy for them all is one—the atoning merits of 
Jesus Christ the Saviour, whatever they are the mode of extirpating them 
from your souls and making them disappear from your lives is the same— 
the renewal and sanctification of your hearts by the Holy Spirit. Whatever 
they "are, you will have more pleasure and happiness every day and hour 
even of your present lives in forsaking them than in living in them. 

Permit me, therefore, to wind up all the remarks 1 have been making by 
saying that the deductions of reason, experience, and the history of the 
world respecting the perdition of the sinner are more than borne out by 
the emphatic declarations of the Holy Scriptures. To those adduced in 
the commencing observations, I wait not to add many more. The testimo¬ 
ny of Christ himself is this : €t the Son of Man came to seek and to save 
that which was lost,” thereby teaching the fallen and hopeless state of every 
man who has not found refuge in the Saviour of sinners. His testimony 
again is, that IC God bo loveth the world that He gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever belicvetti in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
life.” Here we plainly learn that whosoever believeth not in Jesua Christ 
is in a perishing condition. To this, permit me to add the words of an 
inspired Aposfle: “The works of the flesh are manifest, which are these,— 
adultery, fornication, uncleannm, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulation?, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envy mgs, 
murders, drunkenness, re veilings, and such like, of the which I tell you before, 
as 1 have also told you in lime past, that they who do such things, shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God.” In attestation of the other truth of the text, 
that the sinner by involving others in his sin, involves them in his punish¬ 
ment, I shall only wait to adduce two statements of the Bible. Thus God 
declares of himself in the second command me nL “I am a zealous God, 
visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children of them that hate 
mej” from which it appears that this law holds regarding those who hate 
God, and consequently those cases in which tho children homologate the 
parents* sins, The other statement is in the words of our Lord to tho 
Pharisees: If That upon you may come all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth from the blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zecharias tho 
son of Barachias whom ye slew between the temple and the altar. Verily 
I say unto you all ^hese things shall come upon this generation.” The re¬ 
maining position which 1 have advanced, that the falling sinner often in¬ 
volves even the innocent in much misery, in this world, seems more para¬ 
doxical ; yet it is borne out by perhaps more numerous facts than the 
others and the ways in which it is wrought into scripture teaching makes 
it difficult to quote. Thus it is prophesied of one, “his children shall bo 
vagabonds, and beg continually.” It h recorded in Scripture that God 
drowned the old world, in which there must have been myriads of infants, 
who had never imitated their parents* sins. So of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
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The Jewish nation while tottering to their fall persecuted the people of God, 
as we learn from the. Acts of the Apostles. As the saints arc “ ihe salt 
of the earth,” preserving it by their holy influence from moral putrefaction ; 
so of the wicked it is said ft a little leaven leavenoth the whole lump.” 
Bear inmind what l have already said, that this involves no condemnation of 
one man for another’s sin; but it brings home a solemn lesson of his dread- 
accountability, on him who works evil upon others ; and it teaches the suf¬ 
ferers, if they are believers, how various are the ways God employs to 
bring them under painful but salutary discipline. And if they are living in 
iin, it warns them that they know neither the moment v\hen, nor the 
agency by which, righteous judgment shall overtake them, ft therefore 
says to every one of you, lf hold no longer any party with the great tempt¬ 
er, Slumber no longer on the enchanted ground. Draw nigh to God, amt 
He will draw nigh to you. 1 * You are weak; hut God is willing to grant 
you aid. You confess that you are guilty; but Christ bore the load of 
suffering ; and his blood can make you clean. The moment you have rest¬ 
ed your salvation upon him, you have received anew principle within which 
will make you hate your sins, and striv e against them; and a peace of con¬ 
science, which sheds the swed and blessed morning twilight of heavenly 
day over ihe whole inner man. 

May God thus work in you. Amen, 


II.—The State of toe Continent of Europe, 

Before revolutionary principles openly manifested themselves in 1S4S, 
it was sufficient, when treating of the state of the Continent, to call attention 
to the probability of the speedy collision of opposing forces. In truth, there 
was too much difficulty in even directing attention to the general fact of the 
dangerous opposition of democratic and absolutist principles, to allow the 
entertaining the hope of interesting many in the general laws which produ¬ 
ced such a state of affairs and in the particular points on which the conflict 
depended. Now, however, the .general fact is perceived by all; and it is 
required of those who pretend to have anything to say on this subject, 
cither to treat of causes or to reduce the general statement to particular 
affirm at ions. The events of the last two years, the re volutions, insurrec¬ 
tions, executions, civil and foreign wars, flights of kings and of republican 
leaders, must have convinced the most unobservant, that Europe is at pre¬ 
sent in a dangerous and unsettled state. To say generally, however, that 
this has arisen from a certain opposition between absolutism and democra¬ 
cy . 1 € to give a very imperfect view of the case, and one that ought to be 
supplemented by something more definite, as well as more general—more 
definite as regards the facts of the case, and more general as regards the 
train of antecedent events. Without entering into very many particular 
facts, it is our design at present, tu attempt offering some contribution 
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towards the understanding of the exact position that is at present occupied 
by, what may be called, the civilized countries of the Continent. 

The nations of Europe, excluding those that are still in a feudal or semi- 
feudal state, arose from ail influx of barbarous races over nations that boast¬ 
ed of greater culture, but a culture that had sunk into immorality and sloth. 
Now, in all nations whose foundations have Leon laid by conquest, we 
invariably find, that the government is in the hands of those best fitted for 
accomplishing the ends the conquerors have in view. The savage leaders 
who had acquired a mastery over the minds of their followers and had led 
successfully in fight, were likewise best fitted for governing in the bois¬ 
terous and troublous times that followed the conquest. In such circum¬ 
stances, an aristocracy or government of those best fitted to lead to certain 
ends, was altogether inevitable \ and the foundation of a system was laid, 
which evidently could not be overthrown, so long as the ends, to which the 
aristoi were of all the best fitted to load, were the ends of the race or tribe. 
Democracy in such times was a thing wholly unknown; the idea of it never 
entered into the mind of the wildest dreamer; and the sovereignty of the 
feudal lord being never questioned, the closest ties of affection as well as of 
interest united him with his followers. Thus, in Europe, arose a paternal 
and feudal government, which extended throughout the Middle Ages; and 
having been by circumstances rendered necessary for so long a period of 
time, it acquired a consistency and influence unparalleled in the history of the 
world. The Church of Rome, corrupted, imperfect, and vacillating, was in 
reality moulded by its influence, at least as regards external forms, and thus 
an unique and enormous superstructure was erected* which could only be 
overthrown by a complete change of circumstances. It was a superstruc¬ 
ture wholly unfitted for adaptation to all circumstances ; and in course of time 
causes came into operation, which at last put an end to the first great 
phase of the existence of Modern Europe, 

This great system was in truth destroyed by its own success. As its 
end was protection during a turbulent and warlike time so the condition 
of its existence was the existence of a turbulent and dangerous state of af¬ 
fairs. When it had attained its end, and reduced the nomadic state of Eu¬ 
rope into a state, however turbulent, yet subject to certain fixed laws, its 
decline was as imperative as in other circumstances was its rise. After 
Europe had been reduced to a species of quiescent slate, a change took 
place in the ends generally sought after. As in the first era, conquest and 
government by force being the ends sought after, the feudal leaders acquir¬ 
ed power, so in the second the acquirement of wealth and the advancement 
of the arts of civilization being constituted chief ends, a wholly different 
class began to lay claim to power. In the commencement of the first era, 
the only enquiry w'as. Who can best lead us to battle, restrain the conquer¬ 
ed and protect us V 1 Tut gradually this enquiry became of less and less 
importance, and another began to occupy its place i( Who can best supply 
riches and the arts of civilisation 1” For a long time these enquiries near- 
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]y balanced each other, and the free towns were constantly engaged in quar¬ 
rels with the more powerful feudal potentates, and as necessary in a state 
of equilibrium there was little apparent change in the feudal institutions^ 
but in course of time the latter of these enquiries prevailed over the former* 
and all the authority it could bring to its aid, and the feudal institutions 
began rapidly to crumble away. In some places as in the northern states 
of Italy* their fall was precipitated, white in others they still linger. In 
this second phase, as might have ^cen expected, most power fell into the 
hands of the middle classes, and thus a greater level was secured. But the 
strength the feudal institutions had acquired from the long period of their 
existence, had the effect of stamping a negative character on the second 
phase of Euiopcan existence. The feudal institutions remained long after 
their supports, had fallen away and even such men as Che vie rand Philip de 
Comines, who lived on the border of a new era, which one of them at 
least laboured to produce, seem to have been ignorant of approaching 
changes. The consequence of this was, that the effort of the second era 
was in great part directed toward the destruction of the institutions of the 
first. It did not so much seek to establish as to overthrow, to lay down 
rules and institutions, as to obtain freedom from those already in existence. 
In addition to the acquirement of wealth and civilization, it sought as an¬ 
other end, an indefinite amount of liberty or freedom from restraint. In 
considering the Church in relation to lids second era, wo may easily per¬ 
ceive that it also was distinguished by the prevailing characteristics of the 
age. True, the Reformation was in its spirit essentially dlsLinct from 
the spirit of the age, and ought to have produced very different results; but 
the posiLive and true Reformation took firm root in none of the countries of 
Europe with the exception of Britain. The true and positive idea of the 
Reformation, ivas that of Christianity, the elevation as well as the freedom 
of man through the Eternal Word and the Revelation of that Word in the 
word of God; but along with this there was a negative characteristic, 
which in time destroyed the positive. This negative characteristic arose 
from the Tevolt against the ceremonies and other forms of the Papal Church, 
and being unrestrained by the true spirit of the Reformation, unfortunately 
i 11 ed me n to seek mer e freedom from obs e rvane es as an e nd in i t s el f .* T hat 

* Since writing the above, we have met with a similar, though more confined, assertion 
by Neander the celebrated Church historian. In Deutsche Zeil-schrift ftlr Christludiu 
Wiflsenschaft unit Lebcn, a newly started periodical under thn patronage of Drs. 
Mtlllcr, Neander, and Nitsch, after speaking of flic positive dev elopement of the Reformat* 
lion he says, ff Since along with lids positive principle there hung u negative one which 
tore asunder itself (die unity of the Reformation), the striving or the spirit towards man¬ 
hood and freed urn could thereby lake a false direction, it was thus brought about 
that the Reformation was ostranged from its own proper principle j for between the true 
and the negative in the Ilcformiuion, there could be no laming agreement, because a new 
and external ecclesiastical authority arose to confute the dcvelopcmonl of the negative 
spirit. Hence, also through the dcvelopemenl of this negative spirit, the reason began to 
strive toward complete independency l Sjdbsiaieiidigkcil.) ,J 
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this characteristic taken from, but not belonging to the Reformation, has, 
for the last two centuries marked the so called religion of Europe, becomes 
apparent when we notice the four minor phases which it has successively 
presentcd. In the first place it fell into that Deism which prevailed in Eu¬ 
rope during parts of the seventeenth end eighteenth centuries, this being a 
step which freed it from the authority of revelation and of the Church- Its 
next step was to cast off the idea of a personal God, since Pantheism, how* 
ever it may be in individuals, in its essentials allows much more unlicensed 
freedom than even pure Theism. Pantheism, soon after the beginning of (hi a 
century, began to be felt irksome from its demand for a scientific foundation; 
and it was in great part replaced by a specks of Pantheist ic mysticism which 
required no definiteness of conception. This last, again, is n<^ giving way 
to a pure scepticism, which marks the lowest, and so to speak, the freest 
developement of the speculative man, and to a total opposition to alt reli¬ 
gion as evil in its nature, which marks unlicensed moral freedom or the 
complete extinction of moral being. Such a thorough change as that which 
produced the downfall of the fee dal institutions, required institutions of its 
own based on morality and religion- Having never attained these, and its 
negative characteristic preponderating in its dcvelopement, it set Europe 
floating without helm or compass on a treacherous sea, where there existed 
many currents driving it further and further from the shore. This seconders 
acquired its character from its relation to the sensible and material; and it is 
evident that unless accompanied and corrected by a certain amount of moral 
and religious principle it would have an increasing tendency towards evil. 
The little morality and religion it did possess being unable to overbalance 
its otherwise necessarily evfi consequences, we find as we approach the 
close of the eighteenth century, that civilization was rapidly degenerating 
into luxury, and morality and religion giving way to licentious, infidel, and 
material principles. 

But this second era contained within itself the germs of a new and al¬ 
together more unknown era. In the second, the middle classes obtained the 
predominance, because wealth and power over the material w orld were the 
principal ends, and it began to be perceived, that for the attainment of these 
ends the middle classes were dependent on the handicraftsmen or labourers. 
Intelligence might devise; but the power of the working classes was neces¬ 
sary to produce. On the prominence and importance assigned to this fact, 
depended the question whether the lower or middle classes were to predo¬ 
minate in the state. From year to year its importance began to increase 
quietly in the minds of men, till it began to express itself in the writings of 
Rousseau its first apostle, and, so to speak the first great prophet of this 
era. So soon as the masses began to be conscious of their power and to 
enumerate their uses, they commenced to lay claim to a position that seem¬ 
ed to them more commensurate with their uses to the state. It seems to 
us, that it i« in the beginning of this era that civilized Europe stands at 
present. With the first French Revolution the desires of the many began 
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to manifest Ihernsclvea in overt acts, and now tha Lime is not far distant 
when they will become the dominating class, That this time is close at 
handj is the opinion of all those best fitted to judge; and however much it 
may be deplored, we may at alt events judge it to be inevitable from known 
facts of humsin nature* If we note, also the signs, which in Greece, Rome, 
and other count ries, predicted this period, we will find that they tally with 
those which at this day may he noted in Europe. Even the organs of the 
despotic and constitutional parties on the continent can scarce conceal their 
alarm and in spite of occasional bravados seem to acquiesce in the opinion 
of a French writer, himself a legitimist, tf la democratic est la loi invincible 
du xixe, siecle; clle penctre notre society par toils ses pores, clle triompbc 
mcme des barriercs qu 3 on tut oppose,” 

On looking back over past history, we see that Greece and Rome fell just 
when they reached this stage of deveinpcmenl,* The preceding stages 
had introduced immorality ami luxury; and when the people demanded a 
certain position, there arose a period of wretched confusion w hich was verg- 
ng towards utter anarchy, and would have destroyed these nations, had not 
savage trilies taken advantage of their distracted state and made of them an 
easy prey. The Italian republics also, whose dev elope me at was by various 
circumstances prematurely hastened, w ere Lhuwn into the utmost disorder 
when the lime came that the Aristocracy of wealth had to give way to the 
power of the many, and ihey also had their career terminated by the inter¬ 
ference of other nations. With such examples in the past, it is impossible 
without misgiving to look forward to the future, especially since we may ex¬ 
pect the third era to delight in the vices of the second as well as in ihoso 
peculiar to itself* It becomes, then, of the utmost importance to notice the 
past and present condition of the nations of the continent in regard to those 
principles of religion and duly which form a nation’s true bulwarks and alone 
can preserve it in those times when it has to pass through numerous and 
pressing dangers* As we have observed, since the breaking up of the feu¬ 
dal institutions, the direction of these nations has inclined towards unlicensed 
freedom in all things. In politics they have sought chiefly to destroy 
existing forms, lo confine and decrease the power of governments, and to 
render the governing classes weak and feeble indeed. In morality, they 
have not only waged war with the customs of their ancestor*; but, confound¬ 
ing these customs with morality itself, have sought to free themselves from 
Lhe irksomeness of paying homage to the eternal laws God has implanted in 


• It is necessary lo remember that the Republicanism of the Grecian slates and of the 
Roman Republic was by no means dial Democracy which is here referred to. At bens in ha 
greatest glorj* was under the dominion, whatever lhe farms of Government, of lhe more 
intellectual pari of lbe middle classes; and Rome during the Republic was in a thoroughly 
feudal condition, though from certain causes there was outwardly a constant feud between 
the patricians and plebeians. It was not till shortly before the virtual destruction oT these 
nation a, that through the slave* and the whole mass of the people there was spread a de¬ 
mocratic feeling. 
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the constitution of man- In regard to religion their progress has been still 
more marked r not content with casting off the religious ceremonies which 
were established during the Middle Ages, they hare cast off true Chris¬ 
tianity as an invention of silly bigots, and in deeds and words have not 
ecru pled to deny their responsibility to any moral governor. When, then, 
the characteristics of the third era began to manifest them selves in the first 
French revolution, we may see that Europe was in a sufficiently deplorable 
condition, and that in crowning Voltaire it only put its seal to the principles 
on which it acted. But since that time, it does not seem to have retraced 
its steps, but rather to have gone on in its negative progress. In politics we 
find Europe utterly at sea. No fixed principles seem to govern nations in 
their intercourse with each other. The law of expediency seems to he the 
only law recognized by statesmen. There is never any confidence reposed 
in public men ; and it is never expected that they he influenced by pure mo¬ 
tives. Private morality being merely a name, honesty, purity, and truthful¬ 
ness are fleeing fast, away, having nothing to rest on but a sense of honour 
that is fast disappearing, and the peculiar idrosynoracies of individuals. Most 
men now do not so much guide themselves by even an enlightened regard 
to their temporal interest, but are content to yield themselves to the guid* 
ance of the impulses of their nature toward passing pleasures, And, 
lastly as regards religion, it must not he forgot that whereas the Encyclo¬ 
pedists of the eighteenth century only negatived it as a thing merely capable 
“d’effrayer lea enfants,” it has been reserved for the social philosophers 
of the nineteenth to go far beyond Manicheism and to speak of it as an in¬ 
vention of the enemy of man, Proudhon's view of God as an evil being* is 
sympathised with much more generally than may be imagined. As some 
confirmation of this, we may mention there is a song, which w f o have seen 
quoted hi the A1 gemeine Zeitung* and which according to that paper is 
the popular song in Switzerland, and among the workmen of Germany, so 
fearfully blasphemous that we could hardly copy it. In fine as Mr. Baud- 
rillarl hea said, “la philosophic de xviii, e. siecle c J est la libcrte sans la r£- 
gle, le droit sans 1c devoir, rhominc sansPieu; cette de noire temps cc doit 
cire la llberte plus la r6gle, le droit pins Ie devoir, Vhojnmc plus IHeu,” 

It is vain to expect that the new period on which Europe h entering will 
have any effect in correcting its disorders. In Greece* Rome, and the Ita¬ 
lian Republics* we find that the people in claiming for themselves the pre¬ 
dominance in the state* had no higher aim than the securing to themselves 
freedom* and a further enjoyment of those delights, which the middle classes 
had monopolized; and this seems to be the chief aim among the people of 
Europe at present. When the people of a nation rise up to secure that 
liberty which they deem it dishonourable to themselves to want, or when 
they rise, as our Puritan fathers did of old, to cast off a power that would 
legd them to dishonour and destruction, there need he no fear for the result 
and no dread of the domination of such a people* for there goes with them 
a spirit and a power to sustain them in the day of conflict and restrain thorn 
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in the hour-of success. But it is very different when the people of a nation, 
that have neither the fear of God nor of conscience before their eyes, and 
that yield themselves to every passing pleasure, rise up, actuated by un¬ 
worthy motives to demand a position which can only serve to intoxicate 
them. Once, and perhaps only once, namely in France, have such a people 
obtained the supreme power, and they revelled madly, till intoxicated with 
blood they fell senseless to I he ground. But now, should they again, as 
they are about to do, obtain the supremacy, even worse consequences may 
be apprehended ; for the crimes of the first French Revolution were only 
the manifestation of a spirit of evil, which since its day has gone on increas¬ 
ing, and which must eventually reduce that country to a state of barbarism, 
the more so as the Socialistic principles which have come into operation 
have likewise a tendency to produce that result. Cousin said twenty years 
ngo^Assez long-temps nous avons poursuivila liberty a travers les voies do 
la servitude. Nous voulons £tre fibre avec la morale des enclaves”. Liberty 
thus sought Is the liberty to do evil, and the nation that obtains it does so to 
its own ruin. Looking back over the history of the world, it would seem 
that a certain amount of moral and even of natural religious principle is 
necessary to the existence of nations as such. The recognition of a law of 
duty forms the only sufficient Bond of Union beLween man and man; and 
some natural reverence for some being higher than man must accompany 
this recognition, to give it power over the minds of the multidudc. Where 
these are to a certain extent recognized and felt, nations rpay exist; but 
when they arc trampled under foot, the compassionate Governor of the 
world cannot, in mercy to man, suffer them to exist, and the arm of the 
avenger is looked to sweep them away. Sodom and Gomorrba, Assyria, 
Carthage, Greece, and Home were suffered to exist so long as there was a 
general recognition of the more ordinary principles of morality, and in the 
eye of man some hope remained of their turning from their evil; but when 
that hope had fled and these principles were lost, the doom of these nations 
was sealed, and there only remained crumbling and desolate ruins as w arn - 
ings to other nations and times. And musing among these monumental 
stones, once expressions of pride and power, with the gorgeous pageantries 
of by-gone days changed into mocking shadows and the cry of revelry and 
the shout of victory sunk into the low warning wail, it well becomes the 
children of the present to learn from the lessons of the past and tremble 
for the indistinct but threatening future. 


IIL—Bombay School of Industry, 

We have this month to record the foundation of a new charitable instil u 
lion ; and, as explanatory of its objects and the views and expectations of 
its founders, we insert a full account of the proceedings at its first public 
meeting, as we find them reported in the Bombay Telegraph and Courier 
and Bombay Times. 
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“ A Meeting of the above Society was held yesterday in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society:—The Hon. Sir E. Perry, Chief Justice, in the Chair:— 
Present: the Hon'hle J. P. Willoughby; Hon, D. Plane; J. Warden, 
Esq.; Dr. White; J. Smith, Esq. ; J. Ritchie, Esq.; A. Bell, Esq.; A. 
Spens, Esq,; L. C. C. Uivett, Esq,; H. Young, Esq.; J, S. D. DeVitre, 
Esq.; Captain French; Lieut. Col. Wjrllie; Professor Falton; Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, ; M. Larken, Esq. ; F. Hutchinson, Esq. ; Major Holland; 
Dhunjeebhoy Framjee, Esq, ; J. Stuart, Esq, ; Dr. A, Bum ; J. Jamieson, 
Esq,; Capt. J. G. Forties; Dr. Caller ; Framjee Cowasjee, Esq ; W7 J, 
Grey, Esq,; J. G. Lumsden, Esq,; A. D. Robertson Esq., C. S. 

Mr, Speits moved—that the Chief Justice be requested topresi.de. 

Sir Erskij*e Perry having taken the Chair, addressed the Meeting to 
the following effect: — 

I could wish tl*at the duties of Chairman of this Meeting had fallen on 
other shoulders than mine ; as however I have been requested to take the 
Chair, and as I feel so warm an interest in the ends which this Institution 
professes to have in view, I do not feci myself at liberty to refuse to accede 
to that request. The duties, however, when once begun, are not very diffi¬ 
cult of performance. In a small society like that of Bombay, every one at¬ 
tending a Meeting of this nature is, generally speaking, as well informed re¬ 
garding the objects of the meeting as is the Chairman himself, and indeed 
many of them much better; I need not therefore take up your time (espe¬ 
cially in this veiy hot weather ) in recapitulating to you what you have so 
often heard,—what you have seen discussed* in the public papers from all 
quarters, and for some years—acccounts of the very successful results of 
the experiments made under the auspices of my Lord Ashley for reclaim * 
ing juvenile criminals from vice, disgrace, and misery, and re - conducting 
them to the ways of happiness, industry, and respectability, and bringing 
them up as they should be, to habits of honesty and uprightness. These 
experiments have succeeded; and the object of the Meeting now assembled 
here is, to launch into existence an Institution m Bombay, having objects 
and views similar to those of the Institutions to which I referred. I am not 
very well acquainted with the details of the experiments which were made, 
as I said, under the auspices of my Lord Ashleyon this point you will 
hear more from the gentleman on my left (Dr. liuist) by whose very lauda¬ 
ble perseverance this scheme, for the amelioration ol so many of the desti¬ 
tute of this place, has made so much way. I should not have supposed 
from my own experience in India upon the Bench, that we had so large a 
number of these Juvenile criminals afloat among u$ a as appears to be the 
ease Comparatively few of this class have come before me; and I believed 
that that distinguished feature of the native character, their extreme kind¬ 
ness to their children, had been the prevention of crime among the younger 
portion of their community; but I have been informed by other gentlemen 
of Bombay who have doubtless more experience of the matter than myself, 
(1 allude to the Magistrates,) and before whom criminal cases more pecu¬ 
liarly come, that there are large numbers of houseless and homeless boys, 
who have no trade, and no ostensible means oflivelihood, and who are there¬ 
fore very often detected in the commission of crime of various sorts. For 
the benefit of these poor boys this Institution has been projected; and not 
only for them, but for the benefit of all who choose to avail themselves of 
the advantages which are offered by it. The details of the objects and na¬ 
ture of the proposed Institution you will hear from Dr, Buist The Court 
of Directors has already, I may say with munificence, bestowed on the 
Institution the services of an Engineer: and I take it for granted that the 
provision of a competent Schoolmaster for the instruction of such as may be 
thought to benefit by the Institution, will be the next step taken in the mat¬ 
ter, As we are now on the very eve of launching into existence this noble 
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Institution ; and as I have already said, I do not intend to lake up the time, 
of this Meeting, I will only make one or two practical observations* which 
my experience amongst you enables mo to do without presumption. It has 
been a charge against us, brought by other parts of India, that we of Bom¬ 
bay are too great projectors that we bring so many well fledged schemes 
before the public which, in a few years, sink altogether into forgetfulness, 
and arc no more heard of. I must say, tlmt I believe that charge to be 
true : ii is however accounted for in many instances by local circumstances* 
which need noL l>e discussed here. Let it however prove to us a good prac¬ 
tical hint, that on this occasion wc Lay such a sira/um of good sense m shad 
make our project certain of speedy success. We shall be sure to succeed 
if we go on in the only way w hich will be Ukely.to ensure that success. We 
must not pitch our lone too high at first. It is quite natural that enthusiasm 
and ardour should express in glowing terms their hopes regarding the fruits 
of an Institution like the present; and we ought all to lie happy to see this 
enthusiasm, as we know that no good schemes are brought forward wilhoui 
it. Society in general is however calm and reasonable, and not likely to be 
carried away by enthusiasm Formv own part I may say, that my enthusiasm 
is not very great: yet in this Institution I see so much promise of good as 
to induce me to give to it my warmest support-—What we are a tout to es~ 
tablish,—and I would bring Ibis point prominently to notice, as it appears 
to have been in some way or other mixed up (in the advertisements which 
have appeared in the papers) with another and a distinct Institution.—We 
ure atmut to establish a kind of Charily School, n refuge for those poor boys 
who are otherwise deprived of the means of education and improvement. 
With respect to the funds by which this Institution is to be supported 1 
have not the slightest fear ; because such is now the state oi society in 
Bombay, that whenever a subscription list is sent round* for even a worthless 
object, it is sure to meet with success if it bear one or two good signatures 
at the head of the fist of subscribers. The motives which actuate people 
on this point may not always be the best and purest, but I believe that the 
prevailing one among people of our position here,—the one that rides over 
all minor and petty feelings, is the strong sense of obligation on the part of 
Europeans of the deep debt they owe to India. We are enabled by this 
country to hold a much higher position, and (o draw much higher emolu¬ 
ments than we could do at home; and this feeling makes us ready and will¬ 
ing to come forward with our hearts and our purses when called on for the 
support of a good or laudable scheme. The scheme we now advocate is a 
good one : and it is open to the world We claim no Pharisaical and foolish 
spirit; nor do we fear the criticism of those who inspect narrowly and can¬ 
vas boldly, and jrttack boldly what they think wears the at pear&nce of 
Cant. In this project, all the world may participate,—men of all nations, 
all creeds, all conditions, may join and aid in the noble object of this Insti¬ 
tution. I trust in God it may have a good and a powerful effect in this 
direction, 

Dn. IltJi&T said:— I had expected the necessary explanation of the 
nature of the Institution we are about to establish would have been under¬ 
taken hy others who would have performed the task much better than l can 
do, i will however read the following resolution relative to its establish*- 
ment* and I will proceed to make such remarks as the subject seems to de¬ 
mand. 

Thai a Society be established at Bombay, to be called ‘The Bombay 
School of Industry Society. 1 

It is now seven years since this scheme was first projected here, and in 
the interval between projection and performance the very establishment 
which toe planned has been taken up at home and carried out with the most 
gratifying results. In the year 1843 Mr. Danvers and the Ute Mr. Figotf 
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propounded lids scheme ; and in the year 1815, two years afterwards, the 
idea was taken up in England under the name of Urn Ragged Schools,—to 
give the children of distress and depravity a temporal support, teaching them 
lo read aiul write ; lids however was found not to be sufficient; children must 
u ot m e re ly be t a ugh L1 o re ad a n d w ri t e w hi Lo t hey a re su p p o rl ed 1 >y tl ic c h a ri l - 
able Institutions for the lime being, but they must be given Ike means of main¬ 
tenance after the expiration of that time. The philanthropists at home, on 
discovering this, had the Ragged Schools, as they Wfcre at first termed, trans¬ 
formed into Schools of Industry, on principles precisely similar to those on 
which we from the outset pro posed to pi oceed. We propose to maintain poor 
destitute children from the lime they come into our hands, unfit the lime when 
they are fit to cuter again on the world, able lo cam a maintenance fur 
themselves; having taught flicni meanwhile not only the elements or edu¬ 
cation so much reading, writing, ami arithmetic, as may suffice them,—but 
made them proficients, in so far as they are capable of I icing taught, in 
some art or handicraft whereby they may earn a livelihood by the industry 
of their hands. Such is the general plan of the Institution wc are about to 
establish, and with the object of carrying out this scheme, the Chief Ma¬ 
gistrate of Police suggested to the Governor, and through him to the Su¬ 
preme Government of India, the alteration which has been made in the 
Apprenticing Act, and which enables us lo have these poor children ap¬ 
prenticed lo such an Institution as this. It is our intent ion not only to 
make the Schools Charity Schools, but lo accept as pupils all children who 
claim mir assistance. We not only propose to lake in and educate culprits 
and poor people, but also all who arc disposed to comply with our rules— 
even the children of tradesmen, (though of course wc are not to support 
them) may at I cad for instruction ; vve will also receive into our Institution 
the objects of other charities ; these two latter classes to be educated only 
and not supported by us, 1 think that, if the Chief Justice had looked into 
our scheme more narrowly, be would not think that we hud fallen into the 
error of mitcriuiuing chimerical notions. I, at the same lime, quite allow 
that, though limited as arc our means, and moderate as may be our efforts 
f>r aspirations at the outset, I see no limit to our operations The field be¬ 
fore ns seems boundless, and as fertile as it is unlimited : the laliourers at 
our disposal numberless as the occupation, at our disposal for them is ample. 
Pu re and noble as are our purposes, the path by which wc desire to pursue 
them la plain, clear, and practical; we deal with no mysteries or visions— 
we hope for no manifestations or miracles. What can be inure noble or 
exalted than our intention to assist the poor and needyto rescue the 
young and the neglected from the ways of crime and iniquity ; tu keep them 
above all, from those schools of vice, the Bridewell and the Treadmill ; to 
provklo for them instruction in a school which they will eontidcr not a place 
of puTti&hment) but of retirement; ami where they will soon learn lo know 
that, as they deport themselves, such will be their encouragement and their 
chance of success. But though we may be permitted to look forward to 
such results as these in the long-run, wc are quite content Lo begin with-the 
smallest operations and humblest relurns. Wc do not expect to earn 
triumphs in an hour, or lo attain in a day what might well requite lhe la¬ 
bours of years. Wc arc not too sanguine; wc do not think that all 
the poor and neglected, and imeared for, will reach us 1 No, if a small 
portion of that unhappy class comes under our hands, and if one third of 
that small number become useful respectable tradesmen, we shall be 
content. Our first purpose is secured ; vve have obtained from Govern¬ 
ment a Superintendent, and from the public vve have obtained ground and 
workshops; and we have also obtained another step, and that a most im¬ 
portant one,—work lor those wc mean to employ, I have in my hands al 
this moment more work than would ocupy half a dozen full grown men and 
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a dozen boys, for six months; and 1 have no doubt but as much work will 
make its appearance as will till our hands and meet all our expenses , alter 
the first few months or difficulty have been overcome. The first thing we 
looked mil for was a Selina]master:—the compensation of literature here is 
now ai sn triling a rate, that wc had no difficulty in finding resources for 
procuring 111 services of a young man who lately taught in a School Fit 
Pared, who, for the salary of Rs. 10 per inmith, undertakes to leach a 
limited numlicr of pupil* ill the Institution, and to give up his whole time 
to us for a stipend not much more than twice that sum. It is not our in¬ 
tention to make ours cm irksome or toilsome place. We wish io make our 
poor protegees as com fori able and as happy as possible—to restore them to 
the paths of virtue and respectability, and to wean them from vice, We 
desire especially to impress on them that we have not constituted ourselves 
Ihe oppressors of the helpless or avengers of crime : (hut wc know none of 
them as culprits, mid regret only (he mis fortunes that made them trans¬ 
gressors— that they were poor and needy, and it might be parentless, mul 
without n guide, mid that It was our wish to come as far as possible into the 
place lor them of parents, gaurdians, and guides. The last thing in the 
world they shall ever hear from us is an allusion to their errors or their 
dependency ; a complaint that they arc » trouble or a burthen,—or a doubt 
expressed that the may yet rise to thu posit bin due to industry, in¬ 
telligence, and integrity, or come to he #l support to themselves and n 
credit lo all who have assisted them. It is difficult to detail all our w ishes. 
We intend to tench them the improved varieties of manufacture, &e. ihal 
they may lie spread through the land; and our Superintendent will be ca¬ 
pable of giving, and willing to give, instruction to all who may seek it in 
our Institution, 'i his latter class, (who, (hough they will not be taught 
from charitable, but from utilitarian motives) will, we hope, not he few. 
Much remains to he adjusted by the Committee who will take the arrange¬ 
ment and management of the whole. We hope when our Institution is 
once fairly started, that we shall have very lil tic necessity to come upon 
you for support. If we do require more assistance on account of the ex¬ 
tension of our projects and charities, we know that such assistance will be 
readily accorded by the Public,—I conclude by moving:— 

tf That a Society be established at Bombay, to be called the Bombay 
School of Industry Society .” 

Mr. J. Warden, C, S,, seconded the motion^observing,—Gentlemen, 
you have had a full explanation of the objects of this Institution. I may 
stale that, during the time 1 was Chief Mfigistrate of Bombay, my experi¬ 
ence did not lead me to believe that an Institution oflhis kind would be oi 
sn much utility to such lioys as hav e been alluded to, as to another class of 
people concerning whom nothing has as yet been said '—I allude to those 
negroes who from lime to time are brought here to be emancipated. These 
negroes, to whom the Government is in toco parentis* will bo very much 
benefited by this Institution;—Hindoos from their religious scruples were 
averse to receiving and employing them, as wore also Parsecs and Muhn- 
medans Protestants were generally speaking also unwilling to engage 
them, and none seemed willing to receive them but the Roman Catholic, 
classes. Many died early deaths ; some turned out badly; and some be¬ 
came very useful and faithful servants of those families into which they en¬ 
tered on their emancipation. 1 may remark that I have at this moment one 
of them iu my own service. To this class, as 1 said before, this Institution 
will prove most beneficial. It appears to me that the best nf this Institu¬ 
tion is, that it is the suggestion if a private individual, and not of tho Gov¬ 
ernment of the country. Very little is done now without the assistance or 
interference of the Government. If two men in the soviet quarrel, their 
correspondence is sent in to Government, and the Government is called on 
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io settle the matter:—and in fact nothing is done without the Government, 
But in this instance we have a gentleman having no connection with Gov¬ 
ernment; who comes out here to teach us through the medium of the public 
press, and who conics forward and in the face of difficulties of no ordinary 
nature, struggles onward with this scheme. It cannot, 1 apprehend, fail to 
succeed. We cannot say too much of Dr. Buist and the part he has taken 
in this Institution. I need not now add more than to express the pleasure 
I have in seconding the resolution, 

Mr. L. C. 0, Rivett then rose to propose the second resolution, 
which was 

* That the objects of the Society are to organize an Establishment; under 
the name of Ihe f Bombay School of industry, 5 to provide a place of refuge 
for destitute young persons such ns are willing lobe apprenticed and trained 
up in some such arts or handicrafts as may give them lhe means of honestly 
earning their bread, or for such others as may choose to attend the School,' 

Mr. Rivet! said 1 have been requested to read the resolution which 
has just been put into my hands. So much has been said,—and so well 
said, by the Gentleman whom you have heard, that I will not trespass on 
your time. The resolution speaks for itself, and I have only to ask some 
one to second it. 

The IIon'ble D A. Blame seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. Wilson said :—that though his motion had just been 
put into his hands, he would not hesitate to lay it before the meeting; which, 
he observed, was more bent on action than speechifying. It was to the 
effect that “ the public be solicited to come forw ard and contribute to the 
support of a charity which holds out the hope of advantage to the whole com¬ 
munity, by reclaiming from vice those who may have already taken their 
first step in the paths of crime, and preserving those who are exposed by 
neglect and destitution from temptation.He was of opinion that most 
of those present at this meeting, and great numbers in the general com¬ 
munity of Bombay, must have long fell the need of such an institution as 
that which had just been called into existence by the resolutions now 
adopted. It was much required, and would, he trusted, be instrumental 
in doing much good. He was of opinion with Mr. Warden, founded on a 
pretty extensive acquaintance with native Society, that it could not bo ex¬ 
pected to be furnished by the Police Office with any considerable number 
of subjects to operate upon ; hut its schools, he was persuaded, would not 
be left destitute of pupils. The number of idle and ill-employed and des¬ 
titute boys in the midst of us, is very considerable ; and when the schools 
are in operation, and afford the in cans of a decent maintenance, numbers 
will, of their own accord, and with the persuasion of those interested in 
their well fare, betake themselves to them as an asylum. They will be 
filled more with volunteers than com pul series,—a circumstance by no means 
to be regretted. Jn the schools they would doubtless learn much which 
would be beneficial to them in connection with the economical business of life. 
But he trusted that they would not be left there destitute of religious instruc¬ 
tion (hear, hear.) He freely alluded to this matter, because he thought 
it was one in which many persons, desirous of tha success of the schools, 
feel a particular interest. Matters connected with it could easily be settled 
in a spirit of prudence and kindness. Let it be understood that, while the 
schools appeal to all classes of this community, so peculiar in its constitu¬ 
tion, for assistance, the children of the schools are under proper arrange¬ 
ments, accessible to all classes of religious instructors who have a right to 
deal with them, and may secure their confidence and attention. Under 
such an arrangement as this, he was sure that they would not be allowed 
to be neglected, any more than those of the inmates of another Institution 
[the native Poor's Asylum.] There are consistent and philanthropic in- 
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dividuala in the midst of us, who would delight to be useful to them. Few 
difficulties would be encountered in dealing with the children themselves, 
and especially with the most destitute class from the Coasts of Africa, 
should any portion of it come in the way of the society. Such individuals 
belonging to it as had come under his (Dr. YV/a notice) had appreciated 
both Christian kindness and Christian instruction. An individual of this 
class, after due tuition and probation, he had himself baptized last Sabbath. 
She had originally Wen taken from a native slaver at Porbandar, It was 
not necessary to enlarge on this subject. The schools would have his best 
wishes- They are of a kind, Ike beneficial effects of which he had per- 
sonaliy witnessed when he was last in Britain. He here alluded particular¬ 
ly to the Industrial Schools at Aberdeen* founded by Mr. Sheriff Watson, 
and which were instituted long before the Bombay plans were matters of 
conversation, and which he had the pleasure of examining when at their 
lessons* and when engaged in their industrial exercises. The Bombay 
Schools, if duly supported* would doubtless accomplish much good ; and 
it is to be Imped that the community, after what has been so well done for 
their formation, will adopt them as it own, and facilitate their practical 
operation. 

The proposition was seconded by Framjee Cowasjee* Esquire, 

Ms.. H. Young, C. S., then moved-—that the following Gentlemen be 
elected Office-Bearers : — 

The Hon’ble Sir Erskine Perry Kt.—President. 

Vice Presidents, —The Hon’ble J. P. Willoughby, Esquire ; The 
Hon'ble D, A, Blanc, Esquire; John Warden, Esquire ; Sir Jatnseljee 
Jejeebhoy, Kt.; and Juggonath Suukerselt, Esq, 

The Committee. —A. Spens, Esq.: JVL Barken, Esq.; John Smith, 
Esq.; Captain F. T. French; Captain H. J. Barr ; Cursetjee Jamsetjee, 
Esq.; Cursetjee Pcstonjee, Esq,; Secretary—Dr. G, Buist, 

Si a E. Perry —before putting the motion to the meeting said ;—If I was 
not Chairman, 1 should desire to move an amendment on this# resolution j 
that all the paraphernalia of office be dispensed with ;—that we should 
solicit Lord Falkland lo give us his distinguished patronage and interest, 
and that the Society should then appoint a Working Committee. He 
would therefore put the first half of the proposition first—that Lord Falk¬ 
land bo requested to give his patronage and that the following gentlemen 
be appointed a working Committee : Mr. Specs* M, Barken, Esq., j. 
Smitli, Esq., Captain French, Captain Barr, Cursetjee Jamestjee* Eaq, 
Cursetjee Pestonjee, Esq., and Dr. Buist, Secretary. 

Dr. Buist said that while the meeting was deliberating on the proposition 
of the Chairman, he might, perhaps be permitted to offer some explanations 
on the point mooted hy Dr. Wilson, to which he had not before considered 
it necessary to refer. The subject of religious instruction was one which 
had from the outset engaged his most earnest attention* as it was quite ap¬ 
parent that to bring up a colony of youngsters without a creed—in a state of 
atheism or deism—was loo monstrous for a moment to be entertained. 
Expecting as they did, to receive children of all castes and creeds—Parsec 
Hindoos, Mahomedana, —into their establishment, it would be out of 
the question for the charity to attempt lo instruct in any variety of creed 
without being sure to give offence, and one of their leading objects was to 
avoid as much as possible occasioning strife or dissension, and Lo inculcate as 
far as possible that theirs was a ministry purely of affection—that their ob¬ 
jects were exclusively the good *>f their pupils. All who came to them 
for assistance were recognized as the suffering children of the One great 
priest whose wish it was that no one of the family of man should suffer 
needless misery or come by w ant which man might alle viate. The purpose 
and the pride of Ihe Society was to rescue the miserable from wretchedness, 
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the vicious from wickedness, the poor from want —to solace sorrow ,re- 
claim from vice, teach industry to the ignorant, indolent, or idle?—anil res¬ 
tore the outcast to the boson* of society; and should they succeed in this 
they would, should further ends fail them* surely be allowed to have ac¬ 
complished much. But though they could not of themselves venture on the 
path of religious instruction Further than what was implied in imbuing their 
pupils with those principles of morality acknowledged by every creed—the 
necessity oT honesty, plain-dealing, and truth,—respect tor property, and 
attention to the wants and necessities of others,— the schools would lie ever 
open for the reception of ministers of every creed. The Mahomedan, the 
Parsec, the Hindoo priests would be cordially welcomed, when desirous of 
giving religious instruction to those of their faith: and the Christian minister 
and missionary of whatever creed would ever find their door open for their 
admission;the services of all who desire to lay the foundations ofardigious 
creed in the youthful mind being gratefully accepted. It would be for these 
ministers themselves to strive who should best discharge their sacred duties. 
These were the views all along entertained. The meeting would now re¬ 
turn to the consideration of Mr. Young’s motion, and the Chairman’s recom¬ 
mendation. 

Mr. Young wished to have his motion put to the vote, (laughter.) 

Sir E. Perry. —You must first obtain the assent of the individuals them¬ 
selves before you can put it—I have not given mine, 

Mr, Young said that some who were on the working Committee had not 
been consulted. 

Sin E, Perry— Sileiice in that case gave consent. 

After a little discussion, Sir B. Perry said it was a very small point, and 
(especially in that very hot weather) it should not delay the meeting, 
He felt unwilling to hold any post in which ho could not work. When he 
went into a society Ha liked to work in it, and in this he had no lime: all he 
could do was to promise to come there once a year, and if need be, give his 
money. A letter from Juggonathjee Sunkcrsoit was put in and read. 

Mr. Warden said, that as regarded the last motion, if any amendment 
had been made, he should have voted it in favour of the Chairman, Sir E. 
Perry. As they could not say too much of Dr, Burst, who came forward 
with the projection of this plan, so they could not say too much of the 
conduct of the Chairman in other capacities than that of Chief Justice. 
He (Mr, Warden) could testify as to the anxiety Sir E. Perry had 
shewn for the benefit of the Natives in the Board of Education. We should 
see the fruits of that exertion in due time :—the gardener did not see his 
seeds grow. Sooner or later Bombay would have cause to bless Sir E. 
Perry for the zeal he had shown in the cause of Native Education. 

Sir Perry,—-Gentlemen, the best w r ay in which l can thank you is—in 

silence. 

The Society* it will be seen, is a charitable and not a religious institu¬ 
tion. Religion, however, in its truthful and purest form, will find access 
to its school, and we trust, will overpower all the teachings of error and 
delusion to which its inmates, from their heathen connexions may be sub¬ 
jected. We are glad to understand that a fair commencement has been 
made of its labours. 
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IV. —Literary Notices: Bishop of Exeter's Letter to 
tiie Arcii men op of Canter eery—Hamilton’4 Memoir 
of LadyColqchoun—Briggs's Cities of G lmauasutha. 

A Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury from the Bishop of Exeter, 

Tenth Edition. Loudon, 1850, 

Tliis epistle to the Lord Primate the Archbishop of Canterbury* from his 
tl Grace’s affectionate friend for nearly thirty years, and his now afflicted 
servant* H, Exeter*” is written with so much sincerity* feeling, and ability 
(hat it i« difficult even for those who entirety differ from the author in their 
'views of the sacrament of baptism* as we ourselves do, to withhold from 
him a large share of their sympathy and admiration. I 11 its character of 
comprehensibility* it is very unlike the fortbpullmga of the Archbishop him- 
self on the subject of baptism, which, we speak with all deference, appear 
to 11 s to be more obscurations, than illustrations. Throughout, it is as dear 
and transparent a* the crystal stream. It powerfully impresses us with the 
conviction of the unsafe no as and unsoundness of the counsel which some 
organs of public opinion have lately been giving to the evangelical ministers 
of the Church of England, that, in present circumstances, their principal 
duty is that of waiting on the development of providential events. While the 
opponents of what they esteem the truth or God are so unanimous* active, 
bo! d, a n d opera live, they the msel v e 9 si urn! d gi rd on their strength, consult 
together for mutual encouragement and direction, and most zealously and 
laboriously set forth the true doctrine of the word of God as to the remis¬ 
sion and forgiveness of sin, and the renewal and sanctification of the soul, 
which, indeed, ought ever to be the grand topics of the Christian ministry. 
Toleration of their sentiments as “ not repugnant to the declared doctrine 
pf (he Church of England,” but nothing more, has been continued (o them 
by the late decision; and a propagation of their opinions and doctrines, in 
accordance with the infallible standard of faith, is above all things desir¬ 
able at present, when, a spirit of inquiry has gone abroad, and the atten¬ 
tion of multitudes is directed to the subject at issue. The appeal now is to 
the tribunal of the public ; and if (hey do not faithfully, vigorously, and 
earnestly implead their cause there by Scriptural argumentation, they will 
be guilty, we cannot but Kohl, of a great dereliction of solemn duty. One 
of the principal reasons of the fearful advance of Romanism of late years 
in the English Universities and Church, is the comparative feebleness of the 
opposition which it has experienced from many of llTosc who have really 
lamented its existence and progress. It is high time for those who inherit, 
or who have adopted, the principles of the Reformers, to awake otit of 
sleep, and like their predecessors, earnestly to contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, even though it should be unto the death* Compro¬ 
mise is entirely out of the cpiesliom If they will not seek to get rid of 
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Romanism, by the exhibition of truth and an appeal to discipline, Ro¬ 
manism will either get rid of them, or bring down the establishment in the 
grand cataclysm* the fall of Babylon. 

In the Bishop’s pamphlet, we notice several errors connected wilh his 
dealings with Church authorities ; but it is scarcely worth our while to 
dwell on them in this distant part of the world, 

A Memoir of Lady Colquhoun . By James Hamilton, F. L. S. Lon- 
do* : James Nisbet and Co, 1849, 

The best evangelical tract writer of the past generation, was undoubted¬ 
ly the Rev, Legh Richmond; and the best evangelical tract writer of the 
present generation if? as undoubtedly the Rev. Dr. James Hamilton. It fell 
to the lot of the former to compose the memoir of Hannah the eldest 
daughter of the Right Honorable Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbster, in the 
country of Caithness in North Britain; and it has fallen to the lot of the lat¬ 
ter to compose the memoir of Janet the second daughter of the same dis¬ 
tinguished baronet, and from infancy the tr depositary of her sister’s con¬ 
fidence and affection. 1 " Both writers have acquitted themselves of their 
pleasing duty in a creditable manner, but not altogether with the same felici¬ 
ty. Mr. Richmond, from his want of personal acquaintance with the sub¬ 
ject of his memoir and of a lively impression of the circumstances in which 
her piety originated and was ultimately developed, and from the limited mate¬ 
rials furnished to him by the family, has confined himself pretty much to 
what may be called the one point of her testimony to e vangelical truth; 
while Dr. Hamilton, warmly sympathizing with his venerated father’s 
friendship and admiration for the subject of his memoir; no stranger him¬ 
self lo the personal knowledge ofher worth, and graces, and many works 
of faith and labours of love; the very interpreter and priest from early 
childhood of the romantic and sublime and lovely scenery which stretched 
before her view during the greater portion of her earthly pilgrimage ; and 
possessed of abundant materials through the “ affectionate diligence of a 
family who cannot revere too devotedly the memory of such a parent, and 
who have kindly put at his disposal all Remains and Recollections likely to 
illustrate her history, 1 * has been aide to reproduce the personage of whom he 
writes, to cecal the whole scene in which she moved and the doings and events 
of her life, and to give us a volume alike charming and instructive, delightful 
and edifying, and that to three distinct but important classes,—those of the 
easy professionali&t, who requires to be awakened lo concern for his best 
interests, of the anxious religious inquirer, ami of the active and advanced 
and fruitful Christian Ilia work, we doubt not, is destined to live and to 
hold up to multitudes, in our day and that which is to come, a picture of ex¬ 
quisite moral beauty and excellence, calculated to enhance in the view of the 
Church of Christ, the richness of redeeming grace, and the glory of the image 
ofthat Saviour which is shadowed forth by his true and loving disciples. We 
should be glad to see it speedily attain to such a circulation, within a couple 
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or two of years, as that which lias been reached by his u Mount of Olives 
and other Lectures on Prayer,” which withi n the same Gpaceof lime,—in 
advance of the circulation of any of the work of our Carlyles and Dickenses 
and other extolled and admired litterateurs, —has reached its fiftieth 
thousand.* 

We have only room for a few extracts from the Memoir; and we rejoice 
that we have an opportunity of adorning and enriching our pages by pass¬ 
ages of such beauty and value. 

The following brings live subject of Dr, Hamilton's Memoir before us at 
the home of her childhood : — 

“ Along with the memory of her feminine graces and endearing gentle¬ 
ness, Mrs. Sinclair left her representatives In two Hi tie girls, aim oat too 
young to miss her, but still so like her, that, in the daughters, there was a 
promise that the mother would appear again. Hannah, the oldest, was 
five years of age, and Janet, of whom we are now to write, was only four. 
She was Ivorn in London on the 17th of April, 1781, and during her infancy 
her parents resided at Westminster and Whitehall, 

“ The first home of these motherless children was their ancestral.seat, 
Thurso Castle. That strong mansion looked more like a nursery for a 
lord of the isles, or like, wlrnt it was at first, the ocean-nest of the amphi¬ 
bious Caithness earls, than a retreat lor tender orphans, cradled beneath a 
southern sum Bui in that grim old castle the Orphans 1 Cuaidian had pro¬ 
vided for Iheia all but a mother's care. Not only was it the frequent resort 
of their fond surviving parent, but it was the permanent abode of their 
paternal grandmother, a Scottish gentlewoman of the olden school, shrewd, 
energetic, notable, proud of her ancient lineage, and, as became the 
descendant of the venerable peer who first affixed bis tremulous autograph 
to Scotland's Covenant, a firm adherent to the Preshyleriau polity; one 
who looked well to the ways of her house-hold, and indited hortatory epis- 
ties to youthful clergymen; but also one who, amidst all the strictness of 
a manager, and all the stateliness of a high-born dame, carried about that 
constitutional kindness, and those profound affections, which—like a deep 
well, fenced with rustic masonry—the old mothers of Scotland sometimes 
hid within a dry or stoic manner. Lady Janet now lived for the daughters 
of her son, and though perhaps imperfectly acquainted with the distinguish¬ 
ing truths of the Gospel, it was her anxiety to bring up her youthful charge 
religiously. She constantly took them to the parish church, and then exa- 

* As wc lake shame to ourselves Tur not sooner having brought Dr. Hamilton's liule 
works in public notice in India, we give the titles of some more of them. 

Life in Earnest. About a couple of hand rod pages. IS mo. price Is. Gd. 

The happy Home. Affectionately inscribed to the working people. Ten tracts, form¬ 
ing together a volume about the same size as I lie preceding. 

The Vine. The Cedar. The Palm. The Olive. Twenty-four pages, each. 

Tracis: containing Church in the House; Dew of iiention ; Remembering Zion; Thank¬ 
fulness fa Missionary Sermon); Memorial Sketch of the Rev. R. M. McCheyne; Address 
on the Evangelical Alliance j Lee lure on Pastoral Theology. ‘In one vol. lEtmo, price 
2*, Cloth, 

The Harp on the Willows. Farewell to Egypt. Two Tracis connected with (he Dis¬ 
ruption of the Scotch Church, 

Addresses and Lectures to various Classes of the Community, published in the English 
Presbyterian Messenger for 1818, One of these, on “Piety and the Medical Profession/'’ 
wa took the liberty, a couple of years ago, of ir&nsfcmng to our pages. 
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mined them on the sermons they hail heard, and required them every Sab¬ 
bath to repeat to her a Psaltn and the shorter Catechism. At the Castle 
also resided their father’s sister, a kind lady who. throughout her long life, 
never ceased to be much loved by her nieces. And there, too, sojourned 
a judicious and affectionate servant—the English nurse, Morris—to whose 
warm-hearted counsels and simple Bible lessons, her youthful charge were 
at that period more indebted than to any human influence. Herself a 
guileless and God-fearing Christian, this faithful attendant imbued the 
minds of her youthful mistresses with much of her own truthfulness 
and reverence for sacred things. One Sabbath Miss Jessie came in 
with a lapful of live shell-hsh, which she had gathered on the 
shore at a great distance from the Castle. ‘ I think, my dear,’ said 
Morris, ‘you should not have gathered them on the Sabbath-day; you 
had letter put them again where you got them.* Miss Jessie disappeared, 
ami was lato of returning. She had scrambled back the whole way along 
that rocky coast, till she came as nearly as she could judge to the spot 
where she had found the periwinkles, and then put them carefully back 
again. To her latest day she retained the simplicity and ingenuousness, 
as well as the respect for the Sabbath, which she learned thus early ; and 
to her latest day, Nurse Morris experienced the gratitude of the Misses 
Sinclair, who provided her with an ample annuity, and were careful that 
in health, as in sickness, she should want no comfort which money could 
procure. 

41 From Thurso Castle it w as a grand sight to view the Pcntland Frith in 
its winter’s fury—and the sisters often viewed it. On the short December 
days—in Caithness extremely short—they would stand and watch ns one 
longwave after another swung home, and exploded beneath them ; till at 
last some monster billow, with skirmishers streaming before him, rolled up 
to the charge, and as lie hurst on the basement, the windows were washed 
with brine, and the old tower shook like a lighthouse. To gaze on that 
stormy ocean, and listen to its noisy anthem, w ere great lessons ; and even 
in these our days of infant training, it might be well if more provision w ere 
made for such bookless education, and the young mind were permitted to 
commune more freely w ith naturo in her wild and gentle moods. The sub¬ 
ject of this memoir often reverted to the solemn and awe-struck emotions 
with which she used to survey the many w aves of that mighty sea. To 
her it lived. In its gambols it was a familiar and a playfellow; in its 
turmoil it w as a preacher of Jehovah’s majesty ; and when formal instruc¬ 
tions had nearly faded from remembrance, she was still conscious of lofty 
thoughts, and grave impressions, derived from tills august but kindly tutor. 

44 From Thurso Castle Lady Janet brought her grand-daughters to Edin¬ 
burgh. There, for three years they dwelt in the ancient Canougutc, whoso 
quaint houses were still occupied by such of the aristocracy as had not 
migrated to the New Town; and then, to complete their education, they 
were sent to the school at Stoke Newington, where their own mother had 
spent her youlhful days Mrs. Crisp, by whom this school was conducted, 
received the children of her former pupil with a very warm aflection, and, 
in her well ordered establishment, the business of learning went briskly 
forward. The different branches were taught by the best teachers ; the 
Miss Sinclairs enjoyed good health, and w r crc endowed with excellent 
abilities ; they had already acquired the most essential elements of know¬ 
ledge before coining to London, and they had every incentive to study 
which the affection of their governess and the good will of their companions 
could supply. Accordingly, they made signal proficiency, and when, at the 
repcctivc ages of fifteen and sixteen, they returned to Edinburgh, in per¬ 
son and acquirements advanced beyond their years, they found a ready 
welcome into that brilliant Society to which their birth was a passport, 
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and into which their kind mother-in-law* Lady Sinclair, rejoiced to in¬ 
troduce them. 

" However, it was the great happiness of the sifters that even then they 
had no love of fashion and no turn for gaiety. And it was their other great 
happiness that they had an ardent love for one another, Hannah was a stu¬ 
dent. Even during her childish days at Thurso* slw had nearly as many 
friends as there were books in her father’s library. She knew the haunt id 
each* and climbing on a chair got hold afher favourite poet or divine, and 
sat demurely reading whilst the summer tempted her to play. To her it 
was the great event, not when the carrier brought a package of new toys, 
but a parcel of new volumes; and when ministers and learned people visit¬ 
ed the Castle, she posed them wiih hard questions. At school the same ten¬ 
dency betrayed itself. Her turn was still fort bought and knowledge. 
She was fond of language*; she was an adept in grammar, history, geogra¬ 
phy * arithmetic; she could calculate an eclipse, or analyse ** ileid's In¬ 
quiry.” And, as wight he expected, she was sedate ami speculative, ami 
often silent. Front extreme modesty reserved, she was slid more self- 
contained, because amongst companions of her own sex she seldom found 
much sympathy in her intellectual pursuits. But Jessie was more lively, 
lJutiful an.I diligent, and considerate of each one’s feelings, she was full ol 
merry life and social glee. There was health in her nimble step and a pre¬ 
possession in her fair and open features, and a peculiar charm in Iter tune¬ 
ful voi ce, T o he r s i s t e rs t u r n fo r music si ic ad d e da re m «r kah 1 c com m an d 
of the pencil; and whilst her sister pored over problems and deep authors, 
Jessie read for information. Her sister pondered and reasoned, and carri¬ 
ed with her a mind full of queries and surmises ; but Jessie seemed to have 
an innate affinity for things t£ honest, lovely, and of good report,” almost 
akin to Christian faith. At first sight contrasts, their characters were real¬ 
ly the complement of one another. Their diversity increased their loud¬ 
ness, and enabled the one to supply what the other lacked For her erudite 
and thoughtful sister the younger felt an admiring and up-looking defer¬ 
ence ; whilst the limpid perceptions and true instincts of that younger 
mind often proved lights in dark places to the more abstract inquirer.” 

The following is a sketch of the home of Lady Cnlquhoun's wedded life. 

ff Has the reader ever spent a bright day on Loch Lomond 1 Has he 
gone at leisure, and carried to it a spirit free from guilt and forhuding? 
Rising healthily and praying earnestly, has he opened his soul and consent¬ 
ed before hand to let in all I he wonder and delight with which the great 
Creator may be pleased to £11 it T And, in his own hired boat, dropping 
from isle to isle, has he taken leisure to gaze and meditate and dissolve 
into the scene t And was there even day like that? Not that you can 
describe the sights unutterable ; though you carry within yourself placid 
visions and sunny images of which you know that the origin was there ; a 
silvery fulness, and standing forth from it, mossy rocks and clumps of ver 
dure, a giant mountain nn a throne of empyrean* with a foot stool of |a/,u 
hie; vistas through the hot and dickering air, such as the fire-tinted pencil 
of Turner only can depict; pure summits and a polished flood, w hich made, 
you think of the hills of immortality* and the snowy robes which sweep the 
sea of glass : whilst, like the music which breaks a dream and then makes 
it beatific, through all the trance there went and came the sense of a per¬ 
vading Presence,—the nearness of that Eternal Wisdom which built the 
mountain and up to its green edging brimmed the flood, But though no 
words can restore the landscape, yon remember how it refined your per 
ceplion and ennobled all your faculties : the fallow-deer on InchIona if ami 
Inehmurrain grew tall as the elk, and yon were sure that the hawk was an 
eagle. The Fcrskima in the bays, with the rosy spikes, and the toad-fin> 
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on the beach, wtire new and gorgeous flowers; and Bible testa and slanzat 
of favourite hymns thrilled you with excessive emotion. You had put off 
the common place, and were clothed upon with fine and pellucid senses j 
and there was no longer aught tame or vulgar in the world, for you your¬ 
self were nobler. 

With a keen eye for its varied beauties, the subject of our biography now 
found her home in one ol the loveliest regions of all these lovely shores. 
Summoned by its stately trees, and sheltered from the blast by the ferny 
slopes of a Highland mountain, Rossdhu looks out upon Loch Lomond, 
where its waters are widest and its isles and margins fairest,* And, 
though encompassed by soft lawns and blossoming parterres, it is near 
enough to the mountains to be constantly visited by breezes from the 
broom and the heather. Some of the windows look out on a ruined gable 
of that castle from which the fierce Sir Humphfby used to sally with his 
followers when he went to fight the Clan Gregor; and near that castle, 
overshaded by ancient yews, is the roofless Chapel, where the fierce Sir 
Humphrey was laid to sleep when all his fights were over. With its pic¬ 
tures and its library and Ms spacious halls, with three parishes for its man¬ 
or and the queen of Scottish lakes for its outlook, and with all the self- 
contained luxury which marks the country-seat of a wealthy Baronet, at 
the period of life most susceptible of enjoyment, the younger Miss Sinclair 
found herself the lady oF RossdhuBut the grace of God had full pos¬ 
session of her mind, and amidst all the blandishments of smooth-going exis¬ 
tence, Hu himself was her chiefest joy, and His word her chosen guide. 
Amidst all the charms of the landscape and all the fascinations of refined 
Society, she never neglected a household duty, c The lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant places/ was her devout acknowledgement regarding her 
earthly lot; and through embowered in scenes so fair that they at most 
justified the relaxation to which they perpetually tempted, she never 
ceased to hear a voice authoritative and earnest, saying, 4 Occupy till I 
come.’ 

Of retiring habits, and fain to dwell among his own people, Sir James 

# A small volume has been compiled^ describing fite sensations of different travellers in 
visiting Niagara. A similar volume might be devoted to Loch Lomond. Such experi¬ 
ences are interesting. Be it the perfection of grandeur or the perfection of beauty, the 
tendency of noble scenery is to concentrate the soul, and nothing can be more revealing of 
the real character than the genuine utterance of such intensifies! moments. And, after the 
lake in ail its loveliness had subsided into her eahri ami daily consciousness, few things 
were more delightful to Lady Cokjhhoun than lo witness the rap lure of a fervent novice. 
Near the mansion of Rossdhu is the island of Incht&vaJfech, from whose elevated crest 
tradition says, a greai bell used to summon to their several churches the people of four, 
parishes. Of course, this l>dfry-knaJI commands a splendid view, but, owing to his Lome- 
ness, it was with some difficulty that they dragged Legb Richmond lo the sum mil. Once 
there, however, they could not drag him down ; but, slowly revolving his radiant visage 
and through his great round-eyed spectacles devouring the landscape, he always hushed 
his lidgeuy companions with the sentence,—" The eye is tioL satisfied wiih seeing," Bui 
a shorter glance sufficed his friend and cotemporary, Mr Simeon, of Cambridge. With 
his usual vivacity he pirouetted round lo look at every object as they pointed it out; 
then, tnruing to nis hospitable guide, he exclaimed, Sir .Limes, you turn to this side amt 
you say, * That is mine / and you turn to the other side and say, 1 That is mine j hut. lifl¬ 
ing both his hands, "* I look up and say. Heaven is mine. On the same spot Dr. 
Chalroera exclaimed, ** 1 wonder if there will be a Loch Lomond in heaven ! FI And there 
Dr. Mai an knelt down, and poured forth the fulness of his heart in such a prayer as many 
have heard besides his own Lake of Geneva, Perhaps, however, the mood of mind most 
congenial lo her own was that expressed by one whom she never personally knew. En 
the diary just published of the devoted missionary, John Macdonald, he writes,—“ I look an 
opportunity of visiting Loch Lomond, and was exceedingly delighted. O how sweat and 
tranquil was the bosom of the lake I I thought of the 1 peace ofGod that passeth under¬ 
standing/ 

f Her father-in law died, and she became Lfcdy CeJquhoeui in 1305. 
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Colquhotin was much beloved by hla dependants. Personally cognizant of 
their character and circumstances, there survived betwixt himself, Ins 
fanners, and cotters, the best relic of feudalism,—its mutual affection. Me 
took the principal management of Ids own estates, and never turned adrift 
on the world Ihe orphan or the widow,* It was his greatest happiness tu 
have a wife like Lady Colquhoun, At first, proud of her looks and her 
elegant manners, he learned to value her gentle wisdom and unworldly 
goodness, (ill at last harmony of affection merged in harmony of faith. 
She saw his prejudices against evangelical religion. She scarcely hoped 
to remove them by conversation ■ but she prayed for * oil in her lamp/ 
and sought to make her own light shine. Her prayers were answered ; 
her consistency was rewarded. Her husband became gradually and more 
and more intelligently attached to the same principles. In appointing pas¬ 
tors to the eight parishes of which he was patron, it was his first anxiety 
to find ministers of fervent piety. And when, by and by> he w as chosen 
an elder of the Church, and had a voice in ils supreme Assembly, his 
vote was always given for those measures which conferred privileges on 
Christian congregations, and which promised most effectually to extend 
the Gospel. 11 

The Cities of Gujardshtra : their 2'opographtf and History Illustrated in 

the Journal of a Recent Tour ; with accompany ing Documents. By H. 

G Rkiogs, Ehq. . Bombay.—Bombay Times Press, 1850, pp. 40S, 

4to, Price Rs. IS. 

We have already expressed a very favourable opinion of the first part of 
this work, and now when it is completed by the publication of its second and 
third portions, we are happy to be able to repeat the high estimate which 
we have formed of its merits. It does great credit to the author's observa¬ 
tion and research; and contains a mass of most curious and interesting in¬ 
formation respecting the past and present slate of Surat, Baroch, Barodu, 
Ahmad&b&d, Cambay and other localities in Gujarat, On the creeds and 
customs of many of the castes and clans of that province, it throws much 
li^ht, not only by its li vely and fluent descriptions, but by its adduccment of 
authoritative and explicative documents. We hope that it will be duly 
prized by our countrymen in general, who, from the difficulty of obtaining 
correct topographical and dfhnographtcal information alxmt the country and 
people of India ? too often remain in a state of continuous griffinage^ and 
alienate themselves as much from the natives as if they themselves were 
the dupes and votaries of the most exclusive system of eastern caste. We 
believe that it is calculated to be especially useful to those who are engag¬ 
ed in the civil administration of the districts of which it treats ; and we sec 
not a few communications in it which are worthy of the attention of the 
orientalist. 

As a specimen of Mr. Brigg’s work, we give the following account of a 

* I« ear]y life Sir James had served In ihe army. Having raised a company in his 
n Wa ijcifrhbourlioodj. according to the rcgulalien at that period, he was appointed to ihc 
com man (I of it, and thus joined his Regiment ivhh the rank or Captain. He was after¬ 
wards elected Member of Parliament for die courtly of Dumbarton, On die deaih of 
his father ho iciired from lhe army, and chiefly resided on his estate devoting bimsth 
to its improvement. 
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visit to Ihc temple near Ahrrtadhbad of tlm followers of SwAmi Nurayana, 
so much misunderstood as a Hindu reformer by Bishop Hebcr and hundreds 
of our countrymen, 

* c Continuing our course, we were nest at the Temple nf the followers of 
S wit mi Nftrftyan. A large doorway opened upon an extensive courtyard, 
where the fane its el f T as the most conspicuous object, attracted the earliest 
attention:—in external appearance it does not differ from other ordinary 
Hindu sanctuaries. The attendants greeted us kindly, amt bade us ad¬ 
vance to the steps of the temple. The eye was soon arrested by sundry 
day figures intended for Slid Krishna Bliagwan—the tutelar Deity of the 
disciples of Swami Nurtfyan and the Apostle of Hindu mythology—in va¬ 
rious attitudes gracing the capital of cadi of the columns which supported 
ihc dome springing from the centre of the cruciform foundation. Like the 
Pagan Divinity, each of these rude statuettes had some harmonious instru¬ 
ment within its control,—while the concave of the dome was adorned with 
colored representations of Brand ideal Divinities, in which red, yellow, and 
blue, largely predominate : a steel wire net protected the painlrug from the 
visits of twits and pigeons. The nave oT the temple mis paved with marble 
ami with the floor of the shrine there was a primitive attempt at a mosaic 
pavement j a wire frame screened the shrine from the body of the temple. 
The images face northward : in the centre niche was a recumbent figure of 
Sri Krishna robed in brocade (Kinkub) with one of his avatars on his left. 
On the right niche were Sri Krishna, the figure sculptured of black slate, 
in a reduced from, with his wife Rad ha : in the left niche was another rupa 
(form) of the Indian Apollo, supported by Dhtirm (charity) and Bhakti 
(religion). The whole of these images were wretchedly executed, and be¬ 
yond their gorgeous vestments, and the jewellery which decorated them, 
there was nothing very peculiar or attractive ; Radhft perhaps had Ihc near¬ 
est approach to anything like the human form divine. 

Upon quitting the temple, the disciples solicited our visiting the range 
of buildings to the northward, and paying our respects to Ayndia Parsadjf 
Maharaj, die nephew oJ Sahajummd Svvtimi, and his elder brothers’ son, 
upon whom the mantle of lhe Reformer is said to have fallen We were 
introduced to a man of ordinary height, with an inclination to corpulency, 
of a pleasing appearance, and the defect of a cataract in his right eye. He 
received us politely, and chairs were set for us in the varan da while he oc¬ 
cupied his seat of honor or gudi. He entered into conversation with ap- 
parea l delight— there was at least the absence of constraint. He named 
the English in terms of gratitute for the support the sect had received; and 
of respect, I or the attention the order had always noticed. Sir John Mal¬ 
colm, Mr. Dunlop, a late member of Council, and the late Mr. Jackson, 
Collector of Ahmedabad, along with a host of others, were named in the 
most llattcring terms. The meeting of Bishop Heher with the Founder of 
the sect at Nariad, was not forgotten ; but it was remarked that at that 
period their Code had not been written, nor had they a temple. The code 
was tendered in cither Sanskrit or Pmerit—the latter was preferred, and 
presented vvithout hesitation. The temple at Wart at was said to be in 
charge of Ragmwj \ r the cousin of the individual we addressed. The de¬ 
signation of the sect was explained away by the patronymic of Sahajanand 
being united with one of the incarnated divinity descended from Wasedu, 
the offspring of charily and faith. To form any accurate estimate of the 
extent of SahnjaiiamTs influence, it was observed, that the lay followers 
sue expected to make two annual donations of half a rupee a time to tbfc 
respective temples lhey visit, either of AhmedSbiid or Wartal one oc¬ 
casion occurs on the Rum Naomi (differ Slid 9th;) the other, the day 
alter Diwalf- ihc tribute thus received at ihe’firsl fane is said to amount 
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lo Rs. 75,000—at the latter, to nearly a lakh of Rupees. Upon this basis 
the SwStti* Naraynn’s comprise about 1*75,000 sou Is*—while double that 
number arts to be found throughout Gujarat and Ljeyond it. Extravagant 
as this nay appear, it is within the bounds of truth, considering the hordes 
of every variety of Hindus in the province who are the followers of Swaiur 
Naray an’s tenets. 

Crowds of disciples had gathered around us listening to the successor of 
the Reformer, ami intently watching Ids glances and movements, by which 
their own actions were directed. There was not the slightest appearance 
of anxiety evinced towards concealment of their laws or the faith professed. 

The Maharaj Lhcu led us to the apartments of the Sttdhm or monks, who 
were seated in a varandh to the back of the one wo had occupied. They 
were variously occupied in reading, reciting, or writing. In the centre of this 
varauda was a niche with an elaborately worked sandal-wood honl or, which 
received a sheet of tracing paper, apparently with impressions in some car¬ 
mine-colored powder, of the right and left toot-prints of Sahajanand Svriimi 
Below it w as carefully preserved, in a book-muslin coverlet, the silk car¬ 
pet-seal of die Reformer, and the churpdi or bedstead on which he reposed 
whenever ho visited Ahmedabftd. We were next conveyed to the mill in 
which the wheat consumed by the Sadhus was ground ; a noble bullock of 
the Gujarat species—hood-w inked, and with a cloth cover thrown over his 
back—was working it ■ he appeared restive on our intrusion. 

Upon taking leave of the Ayudia Parshdjl Maharfij, lie directed our no¬ 
tice to the dormitories of the Sadhus, above the varandd we had occupied 
during our early conversation, and those used by the Snntlnas or nuns a- 
long the western range of buildings : below the latter we found a huge fi¬ 
gure of Hanumdn in a capacious recess. 

Turning our horses’ heads out of the great gateway, we observed a couple 
of clay figures, intended as mace-bearers, along the walls of the lintels.*’ 

Mr, Briggs gives us a pretty full memoir of the life of Sahaja'nand, alias 
Swluni Nardyan, the founder of this sect, It is worthy of notice that he 
was not a native of the province in which he met with such success as a 
teacher, having been born in the territories of Lakbnau in I7S0. That lie was 
not an improver but a reviver of the religion of the natives, with a few accom - 
modations to present circumstances, is too evident from his Skikskripatra, 
nr Epistle of Instructions, of which a translation is given by Mr. Briggs in 
his Appendix. In illustration of what we have no*' said, we adduce the 
following passages 

25.- 11 No recital of exploits achieved by the Deity should he heard from 
him by hearing whom one falls from the worship of Krishna or from his own 
religion. 

2 t>.—Never tell such truth as is productive of mischief to one’s self or 
others; avoid the company of ungrateful men ; do not accept bribes from 
any person whatever, 

29, —Never believe the Shfistras in which Krishna and his incarnates are 
artfully confuted. 

30, —No water or milk that is not sifted should he drunk; nor should the 
water containing minute insects be used for purposes such us bathing, £a\ 

33 , —Do not enter a house by an irregular passage, nor go out of it by 
the same; do not lake up your lodging al a place having an owner, without 
his permission. 

34 . —Males should not hear discourses on religious knowledge from the 
mouths of females; nor should they carry on discussions with females, a 
king, or his servants, 
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37. ^Do not go with empty hands to pay a visit to a spiritual preceptor* 
a god, or a king; neither betray a trust placed in you, nor praise yourself* ' 

49*—Every day awake before sun-rise; after offering prayers to Krishna, 
proceed to the bodily purification, 

50. —Having seated yourself on a place, wash your face, and then having 
bathed with pure water, use two dean cloths, one Tor wearing and the other 
covering the body* 

51, —Then sit on a clean and moderate sized seat placed on purified 
ground, and make garglmgs with your face either to the east or north. 

54.—Having reverently bow ed to the pictures of Rad ha and Krishna let 
them repeat their Mantra (a formula sacred to any individual deity) as many 
times as possible; then they may apply themselves to their worldly af¬ 
fairs, 

66 .—They should worship an image made of either stone or wood, or 
mdal, with offerings such as are procurable at the time, and the Mantra 
of Krishna composed of eighteen letters should be repeated. 

63, —Every evening all my followers should attend the house of God and 
there loudly repeat the names of the husband of Radhiku. 

64, —Hb adventures should be related as well as heard with reverence, 
and on the holidays his hymns should be sung accompanied by the sound 
of musical instruments. 

71, —Never hold a discussion with your Atharyct (a founder of a religious 
sect—his descendant), but reverently serve Inm by providing him, a»$cor- 
ding to your means, with- all things, such as food, money, and clothes* 

72. —When you hear of his arriving, immediately go out to receive him : 
w-hen lie departs, you should accompany him as far as the limits of the vil- 
Uge. 

81 .—Vishnu, Shiva, G.mpati, Parvati, anti the Sun, these five deities 
should be worshipped and respected by my followers. 

So.—When at any place an annoyance from a ghost, &c., is suffered Nd* 
rayan Kavach should be perused, or the Mantra of Hurramcrt should be 
muttered ; but not ihc'Mmfm of any other trifling gods. 

S3,—Those followers of mine who belong to the four classes, should, 
according to the shastras, be scrupulous about the impurities called Janma 
tf/wwcA (impurity contracted in consequence of a birth,) and Mritashmick 
impurity contracted in consequence of a death, ) in proportion to the degree 
of affinity. 

89. —Brahmans should be possessed of indifference, government of the 
senses, forbearance, contentment; and such other virtues; the Khshatris* 
or military class, of bravery, fortitude, and the liken 

90. — f^n'sAyas (or mercantile class) should be occupied in agriculture, 
mercantile pursuits, money-lending, &c., and the SAudres (servile class) 
should maintain themselves by serving the twice-born. 

93. —The Vedas, Sutras of Vy6s, the Pur an called PAdguaf, and the 
thousand names of Vishnu : 

94. —The Bhdgvatgtta and Vidumiti; these last three being contained in 
the Bhagvat; the Va&udeua Makatmya from the Vishnu Khand of Skand 
Pur an : 

95. —Yadnyavalkya Smriti , one of the Dharma Shastra ; these eight 
good Shastras are approved by rne, 

96. —All my twice horn disciples who would wish good to themselves 
should hear, read, and relate* these good Shlstras. 

97*—When a question in regard to A'char, (Conduct*) FyaiviAdr* (Bu¬ 
siness,) and Prdyashchitj (Penances,) is to be determined, my followers 
should refer to the Yadnyvalkya Smriti * illustrated by the commentary call¬ 
ed Mit&kshara, 

93.—For the comprehension of the glory of Krishna, the fifth and the 
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tenth books of BhSgvat should be considered as the best of all these genuine 
Shis Iras, 

99.—The fifth and tenth book of BMgvat and Smrili of Yridnyavalkya 
are my Bhakt Sha»tm t (Doctrines concerning of a birth,) Yoga Slulstra, 
(a treatise on meditations,) and Dharma Shastra (a code of laws in 
general.) 

300.—As a treatise on the soul, ! approve the commentary on Bhngvat 
Gita and Vy&s Sutra, made by R5m5nujach&rya. 

117.—The tenth book of Rhagvat should be heard with reverence, and 
the learned men should read it eilher daily or once a year. 

121 .—My principal doctrine is Vishist Advait (the Deity, souls, and the 
universe, have no beginning), and the desired heaven for us is Golok, 
where to worship Krishna in the divine form is by us termed Muktl (salva¬ 
tion). 

147,—My followers should assign a tithe of their incomes to Krishna, as 
to the poor they should give a twentieth part. 

159.—Wives should serve llieir husbands as gods, and use no offensive 
language to them, though they lie diseased, indigent, or eunuchs. 

163.—Widows should serve the god Harf, regarding him as their hus¬ 
band j they should live under the control of their father, son, $tc., but not 
independent. 

168.—They should take one meal a day, and sleep on the ground. 

IbG.—They who arc by birth Brahmans, should not drink water from a 
leathern vessel; nor should they ever eat onions, garlic, &c, 

187,—They should not eat their dinner without performing bathing, 
Sandhya, (religious abstraction,) repealing the Gayatri (a religious for¬ 
mula), worship of the glorious Vishnu, and Taishwadtva (the casting of a 
little food into the fire as an offering to the deities), 

204,—Having extracted the substance from all Ihe genuine ShSstrae, 1 
have prepared this epistle, which possesses the virtue of bestowing what¬ 
ever one may be desirous nf. 

£05.—Therefore my followers, who have a control over their mind, 
should behave in conformity with its precepts, but not whimsically. 

206. —Those mules anti females of my followers who will act according 
to tins epistle, shall certainly obtain the four blessings, viz., (Dharma, 
Artha, K5ma, Moksha). 

207. —Those that will not act according to this, shall be considered by 
my followers as not within tl^ pale of my sect or fraternity. 

208. —My followers should daily read this epistle, and those that do not 
know to read should hear another read it. 

209. —But in the absence of a reader they should worship it, and should 
with reverence regard it as my word and my image.” 

There are some Faults in Mr. Brmgs’s composition, which, after the no¬ 
tice of his severe illness in the preface, w e feel indisposed to notice. He 
has evidently the knack of writing; but he must study a correct punctuation, 
and occasionally abbreviate and condense his sentences, and chasten hie 
style, Experience in his case, vve doubt not, will lead to improvement. 
His work reflects on him very much credit. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

i. Miscellaneous Notices : Death op the Rev. J. C. Thompson 
—Death of Mrs. Small—Sati*—Industrial School at Bom* 
bay—Surat Literary Society—4£oucatid;n at Haidera'ha'd 
in Sindh—Education in Kach, 

l( is with much sorrow, that wc record the death of our respected friend 
the Rev. J. C. Thompson of the London Society’s Mission at Quilon, 
which took place at his station on the ISlh of May. Mr. T. was a native 
of Berwick tm Tweed, and connected with the Presbyterians oT that place, 
till as a student lie joined Ihe missionary seminary at Gosport. Ho had 
been about twenty*two years a missionary ; but on throe occasions he was 
(aid aside ifom duty for a considerable time, when lie twice visited the 
Nilgiris and once Ids native country. Though his labours at the usually 
quiet place where they w ere carried on, were not accompanied by any very 
remarkable incidents, anti though Ins plans were not of the most extended 
character, they were distinguished by devoted ness mid fidelity. Though 
he sometimes appeared rather hasty and severe in Ids judgments, he had 
really a warm heart and a sound head. He was among the first to ob¬ 
serve the alienation of the Syrian churches of Malabar fruin ihe evan¬ 
gelical faith ; and to argue for the impropriety of leaving converts in their 
corrupted community, which he maintained differs little in its spirit from 
that of Popery. The more he was known the more lie was respected. 
Let those who were privileged with his friendship follow' him as he fol¬ 
lowed Christ. 

-Much sympathy is felt everywhere in India for Ihe Rev. George 

Small of the Baptist Mission at Bsmaras, who was bereaved of his esteem¬ 
ed partner, by the awful explosion of gunpowder which took place on the 
Ganges off that town on the 1st of May, when, ii is supposed, on the small¬ 
est calculation, about five hundred souls were in a moment driven into 
eternity. The following particulars are given in a communication inserted 
in the *' Calcutta Christian Observer,” 

“ Mrs, Small had been in 11]is country upwards of nine years, and was 
greatly esteemed by a large number of friends. She was a distinguished 
Christian, equally at home in the refined circles of Ihe higher classes, nod 
in Ihe humble dwellings of the poor. Zeal in #10 cause of Chirst, meek¬ 
ness and hmuilily, faithfulness and consistency were the most prominent 
features of 4cr character. She was prepared for death; and it is not a 
little remarkable that she was taken away in such a manner as to be spar¬ 
ed the only pang, which she had dreaded in the prospect of death, vi/„ ihe 
agony of being surrounded by sorrowing friends and having to part from 
them. 

<f Mr. and Mrs, Small had been spending I he evening at l he house of the 
Rev. Mr Heinig, where they were engaged in singing sacred music. They 
returned to their own house some time after nine, and just had gone to bed 
when a punkawaljah gave the alarm of a fire among the boats. They 
went to the window to look, and a a the fire appeared to be very consider¬ 
able, Mr. Small, not knowing anything of the gunpowder> made up his 
mind to dress himself and go ouf, to have a bolter view of the conflagration. 
Leaving Mrs. Small standing at the window, he had advanced about two 
yawls from her, when the first and most fearful explosion took place. He 
was thrown down and hurt about the head and eyes by the falling furni¬ 
ture. Alarmed by the sudden and violent shock, he hastily rose and endea¬ 
voured to regain the window. It was now perfectly dark, for the light in 
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the adjoining room had been extinguished by the ex [drib ion. He stumbled 
over his wife, and vainly endeavoured lo rouse her. When his hand came 
in contract with her head* and he Jelt (he blood streaming from it, (he aw¬ 
ful truth began lo flush upon his mind. At this moment the second explo¬ 
sion look place, which threw him under the bed, where he was safe from 
further injury. It was only after this, that ho was enabled to procure a 
light, and to look upon the scene of desolation around him* His neigh¬ 
bours, Mr. Gordon and Dr- Ballnntync, immediately came to render him 
ad the assistance in their power, and other the nils subsequently showed 
him not only great sympathy, hut also very great kindness. Jn the even¬ 
ing of the following day the remains of Mrs. Small were committed to the 
tomb; the funeral was attended by a very numerous concourse of friends, 
who were anxious to show their respect for one, who had so suddenly been 
taken away from the midst of them. 

“Mrs. Small's death must have been instantaneous* Her head was frac¬ 
tured by the window frame being propelled against it. Mr. Small has not 
been seriously hurt, but (be Senior Missionary at Benares, Mr. Smith, and 
his wife (belonging lo the Baptist Mission) have both received severe in¬ 
juries, which, at their very advanced age, may be followed by protracted 
suffering. ” 

Mrs. Small was a daughter of the late Mr. Carl heart, W. S*, of Drum 
near Edinburgh, and the sister of the late Mr. Robert Cathcart, of the 
Madras Civil Service, whose short, but interesting, memoir is known to 
many of our readers. 

-The “Bombay Telegraph & Courier” lately noticed the perpetration 

of a Satlj when a widow aged twenty-two ascended tire funeral pile of her 
husband aged sixty* The accessories to the cruel deed, though they 
alleged that the woman made a voluntary sacrifice of herself, have lieen 
sentenced to imprisonment varying from two to ten years. We should like 
to know where this horrid crime occurred. 

-In another place, we have noticed the formation of a Society for the 

support of a School of Industry in Bombay, We fully expect that it will have 
a letter fate than that of the first Industrial School in this part of the world, 
that of the Fids ha liar institution, founded in 1B29 under the auspices of the 
“Bombay East Indian Amelioration Fund,” and the plans of which, ex¬ 
cept perhaps in the preference of agriculture and horticulture to mechanics, 
appeared to us at one lime both feasible and promising, and which engaged 
for a season even greater patronage and support than that since extended 
lo any Bombay charily 

-We are glad to notice the formation of “the Surat Lilepry Society,” 

“the object of which is, in I he first place, to establish a library containing 
books in the following languages< Gujarati', Mar&thl, Sanskrit, Urdu, 
Persian, Arabic, English ■ and, in the second place, to assist in the im¬ 
provement of the language of the country and in the production of new 
books in that language,” In the origination of this institution, both, 
Europeans and natives have taken their part. The library is to be called, 

I£ The Andrews* Library,” after the present judge of Surat, who has 
distinguished himself as a friend of native improvement. Mr. A* Kmloch 
Forbes, of the Civil Service, presided at the first meeting, and has been 
appo i nted 01 ie of the Sec re t an es a I ong with Bezunji P 4 lanji, Kh 3 n Sal icb, 
and Bnlkrishna Lakshumanji. The GMkwgd is the patron of the So¬ 
ciety ; and its vice-patrons, arc the liberal F&rsi knight, Mr. Andrews, and 
Mir J&fler 'All Khan, Salicb Bahadur, the son-in-law of the late Nuw&b of 
Surat, who seems to have caught somewhat of the spirit of England, which he 
visited a few years ago. Among the members of the Committee, are the 
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Bakshi, the Mullah ’Abdul K&dar, the Nagar Shet, the Modi, Shaikh 
Ghld&m'AU the Kadhi, Shel Parsotandas, JamSspji Bah man j i Bhawana- 
gari Doctor Munakji Kharshedji 1 , Jan&rdan Wasudevaji, formerly a d\a- 
tinguished Student, and now adorned with the little of Rfio Bahadur, the 
Munshi Lutfula Khfm, etc., etc. We wish the association the most abund¬ 
ant success. 

_—Two English Schools conducted on Christian principles have been 

commenced at Haider&had on the Indus, chiefly through the benevolent ef¬ 
forts of the zealous chaplain of that station, tho Rev. Dighy H. Cotes. 
One of them is taught in the tort and the other near the bandar. A young 
man went up lately from the Free Assembly’s Institution in Bombay to 
act as one of the teachers. 

-We have taken the following gratifying paragraph respecting educa¬ 
tion in Kadi from the Bombay Times : — 

tf Wn arc happy io learn Ihal the School established at Bliuj through the 
exertions of Mr. Ogilvv, is exceedingly well attended—the children of 
some of the wealthier inhabitants being sent all the way from Mandavi to 
Bhuj for tho benefit of instruction. Greatly encouraged by this, the ilesi^ 
dent has determined to use his utmost endeavours next to get a sc hoe I es¬ 
tablished at Mandavi itself, where there was an obvious desire and a very 
great want for it. The value of free and spontaneous efforts of this sort T 
which are now beginning lobe made in all directions by Englishmen of in¬ 
fluence, can hardly be overrated, not only in regard to the good they effect 
directly, but in reference to the kindly feeling awakened by them towards 
us on the part of the natives themselves. The obnoxious light in which we 
have so olten stood in their eyes, is thus done away with, and we appear, 
aj it is right w t c should, as consulting the feelings and considering the wel¬ 
fare of these over whom we are set, and whom it is our duly to cherish and 
protect. We may, ivc trust, without irreverence, be permitted to say of 
these mailers c great is the gain of goodness.’ The infusion of the element 
of affection enables us to dispense w ith that of fear or coercion i and the 
winning of the hearts of the people is the direct way of enabling us to re¬ 
duce the machinery for their chastisement, Cuteh is not a British, but it 
is a friendly province, and It is well that we are represented by one whoso 
* true British feeling’ consists not in bluster and bravado, not in threat or 
violence, hut in striving to improve the country and civilize and humanize 
the people,” 

2. Government Native Female Education. 

The following article we lake from our contemporary the 4 f Calcutta 
Christian Intelligencer. M 

fl A great step has been taken by Government in the resolution they have 
recently come to, in spite of l he prejudices of the natives of this country, to 
encourage Native Female Education, As an act of Government, 
we view it as one of the greatest importance: and it shows us what Go¬ 
vernment might do, if rightly disposed. 

£ 'Although we see no reason for modifying the remarks we made last year 
(see Intelligencer for June IS 19) upon the opening of Mr. Belhunc’s 
School, and regretting that the little children then to be brought under in¬ 
struction were In be disallowed the use of that purest and most important 
means oT improving I heir condition—instruction in lhc Holy Scriptures ; 
yet wc are thank! id for what good iff done, and shall rejoice if the new- plans 
of Government arc encouraged. 
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fc The following public letter on the subject baa been forwarded to the 
Council of Education, and they are circulating it through the Mofussil: — 

(No. 975.) Home Dept, 

From: F- J- Halliday 3 Esq.j Secretary of the Government of India, 

To J. P. Grant, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal* 

llth April, 1850. 

Sir,—T he attention of the Governor in Council has been lately directed 
toward the subject of Female Education in Bengal, Thirty-five years have 
elapsed, since the establishment of the Hindu'College gave the first great 
impulse to that desire for European knowledge, which, is now so general 
throughout the country. Under the influence of the new ideas which have 
l>een widely disseminated among large and influential classes of the com¬ 
munity, through the Government Schools and College, it is reasonable to 
believe that further attempts, for improving the moral and social condition 
of the people, may now be successfully made, which at an earlier period 
would nave failed altogether to produce any satisfactory result. 

2. It is the opinion of the Governor General in Council that no Single 
i hango in the habits of the people is likely to lead to more important and 
beneficial consequences, than the introduction of education for their female 
children. The general practice is to allow them to grow up in absolute ig¬ 
norance ; but this custom ia not required or even sanctioned by their reli¬ 
gion ; and in fact u certain degree of education is now given 10 the female 
relatives of those who can afford the expense of entertaining special instruc¬ 
tors at their own houses. This method of imparting knowledge is imprac¬ 
ticable as a general system, but it appears to the Governor General in 
Council that it is quite possible to establish Female Schools, in which pre¬ 
cautions may be adopted for as close seclusion of the girls as the customs 
of the country may require. An experiment of a School of this kind in 
Calcutta has been tried by the Ho n’t] e Mr. Bcthunc since May of last 
year; which, in the face of considerable opposition, such as every novelty 
is sure to encounter in Bengal, at present contains thirty-four pupils, tha 
children of persons of good caste and respectable connexions. The suc¬ 
cess which has been accomplished in so short a time, far exceeding any ex¬ 
pectation its most sanguine supporters would have been justified in enter¬ 
taining at the commencement, receives a double value from the considera¬ 
tion that it has been achieved by the exertions of a private individual, and 
cannot bo attributed to the influence of the power of Government. 

3, The example given by Mr. Bethune in his School has, His Lordship 
in Council is informed, been imitated by the educated Natives in other 
parts of Bengal, 

4. The Governor General in Council considers that a great work has 
been done in the first successful introduction of Native Female Education 
in India on a sound and solid foundation, and that the Government ought to 
give to it its frank and cordial support. 

5, The Governor General in Council requests that the Councilor Edu¬ 
cation may be informed that it is henceforward to consider its functions as 
comprising the superintendence of Native Female Education; and that, 
wherever any disposition in shewn by the Natives to establish Female 
Schools, it will be its duly to give them all possible encouragement; and 
further their plans in every way, that is not inconsistent wiLh the efficiency 
of the Institutions already under their management. It is the wish also of 
the Governor General in Council that intimation to the same effect should 
be given to the Clnef Civil Officers of the Mofussil, calling their attention 
to the foregoing disposition apiong the Natives to establish Female Schools, 
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and directing them to use oil means at their disposal for encouraging those 
Institutions* and for making it generally known that tho Government views 
them with very great approbation. 

I have, Stc., 

F. J Halwbat, 

Council Chamber j 11 th April j 1850. Secy, to the Govt . of India . 

“ We cannot but observe, as \vc did when Mr. Bethuncda Prospectus was 
published, how all notice of the various Mission Schools is omitted, in 
which for the past Six-and-Twenty years efforts have been successfully 
carried on for the education of Native Females* There are at present bet¬ 
ween Four and Five Hundred Native Girls now receiving regular instruc¬ 
tion in this Diocese in connexion with only one of our Societies. And yet 
no notice is taken of these benevolent and disinterested efforts to improve 
the people committed to the care of our Rulers.** 

We concur in the observation now made; and we think with the Friend 
of India* that the Government* which we commend even for this late move¬ 
ment, somewhat exposes itself to ridicule by its ingenious oversight, ami by 
taking credit to itself for walking on a path which the Missionaries have 
not only laid down and smoothed but covered with carpets. The first na¬ 
tive female schools in Bengal originated, wo believe, with the Baptist 
Missionaries. Tho British and Foreign School Society collected sub¬ 
scriptions in England for sending to Bengal a female teacher to establish 
schools for native female children, and Miss Cooke was selected and reach¬ 
ed Calcutta in 1821. In a few months she established ten schools, 
which contained 277 children* In the second year of her labours, the 
scholars amounted lu 400. The following notice of their fourth examina¬ 
tion is from the “ John Bull of the 27lh Dec* 1825.“ On Friday morn¬ 
ing, Dec. 23, the fourth public examination of the girls was held in the Old 
Church Room, in the presence of the Right Hon. Lady Amherst* patro¬ 
ness of the Society, the Hon. Miss Amherst, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
Mrs, Heber, Mrs. Hariuglon, the Venerable the Archdeacons of Calcutta 
and Bombay, several of the clergy, ladies and gentlemen of the highest res¬ 
pectability, together with the Rajahs Bidcimuth Roy anil Shihkishcn, and a 
large body of native gentlemen. The children were examined in suitable 
school books, w hich give an account of the fall of man and his redemption, 
of the Commandments, of the Lord’s prayer, &c. &c. Several of them re¬ 
peated Bengali hymns, others read part of the New Testament, and gave 
the meaning of the passages ; afterwards they read and repeated a portion 
of geography, with which they appeared familiar. The Lord Bishop with 
hia accustomed condescension and kindness, questioned them in Hindos - 
tanee respecting Ike different parts of the world, several of which places 
they could point out to his Lordship in the Bengal map. Afterwards speci¬ 
mens of their sew ing were exhibited j a sampler of needle work was pre¬ 
sented to the Lady Patroness^as a mark of gratitude for the zeal she has 
manifested in the caua^ A pair of bands were presented to the Lord 
Bishop, and another pair to Archdeacon Come as specimens of the child¬ 
ren’s progress. During the examination, Rajah Bidcnauth came forward in 
the noble spirit of liberality and gave a donation of twenty thousand sicca 
Rupees to forward the cause of native female education in the erection of a 
central school* The ladies having been apprized of his intention, had pre¬ 
pared an elegant sampler, in which were marked, ‘may every blessing at¬ 
tend the generous Rajah Bidenath ! 3 The sampler was presented to the 
Rajah by the Lord Bishop* 5 * All this took place when the present gov¬ 
ernor General of India was just entering into hia teens, yet Mr. Halliday is 
made to speak in his behalf, of “the first successful introduction of native 
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Female Education in India on a sound and solid foundation 51 as having just 
occurred! A quarter of a century is rather loo much to fall behind one*s 
day and generation. 

The pupils dT the Government schools in Bombay have got the start of 
the Government itself in Female Education, While wo commend them 
for their effort, we arc sorry to be obliged to state, that we do not consider 
the means to which they have resorted to fill their schools to be of tho most 
honourable kind. They have issued a circular, of which some half dozen of 
copies have been brought to us by complainants, in which they say they 
have no wish to teach the girls 4t English learning, Jl hut only to com* 
municate such instruction as is to be found in the Vidur Nsti, or morals of 
Yidur,—morals which have a worse limn equivocal character, which are fre* 
quenlly false and disgusting. The teachers of their schools, too, have 
sought by misrepresentation to fill their schools from (hose of the missiona¬ 
ries, finding it far more easy to decoy pupils who have in tide good progress 
in learning than to raise up pupils for themselves. These statements we 
shall readily substantiate to any of the parties interested in these schools, 
if they will take the trouble to call upon us and to examine our informers. 
As we wish them success in such of their efforts as are laudable, wc hope 
that they will consider their late proceedings, with which some of their 
number may not yet be acquainted. 

3, German Evangelical Mission in the Can a res e, Southern 
Mara'tha, and Malaya lA ir Provinces 

We have just received the tenth Report, the introduction to which we 
here insert, leaving further extracts (and some of an interesting character 
we hope to adduce) to a future opportunity. 

“ This tenth report, in which we give an account of the fifteenth year of 
our Mission, Is to commence a new series of yearly Mission-skrtrlieg, 
drawn on anew principle, acceptable ue hope to our dear friends and kind 
readers, at least to those, who w ith us have to bear the heat of this Indian 
sun, and the burden of tropical lassitude. We shall tax the valuable time 
and patience of our friends more lightly in future, by presenting instead of 
panoramas, diffuse, and wanting in perspective, a bird's eye view ortho 
Mission, for the comprehension of which, half an hour’s kind attention 
may suffice. 

VV'c seem to have entered upon a new period in the history of our Mission 
with the commencement of this year. 

The Rev. W, Hoffmann, D, D. w ho has directed the affairs of our so¬ 
ciety since the year IS39, and carried the bark of our Mission boldly out 
of the safe harbour of small and cautious beginnings to the high seas, whi¬ 
ther large ships only are wont to resort—has been forced to retire from his 
post of labour and honor by the failure of his health. lie is succeeded by 
the Rev. J. Joscuhans also a clergyman of the Evangelical ChuRh of VViir- 
tenaberg. He is the third Principal of the Basel Institution, over wliieh 
presided for 22 years the Rev. Chr. Blum hard t, a pattern of wisdom and 
caution■ and lor II years the Rev. Dr. Hoffmann, distinguished above 
many, by boldness of faith and largeness of views, and which is now com- 
mil ted by the Lord to the firmness and energy of one, who has for many 
years been among tho must earnest mid faithful friends of our Mission, 
May the good hand of God be upon him and upon us all. 

In (he fourth week of January 1850, the first. General Cnnfiirenre, since 
the enlargement of our Mission (in IS tO and the following years,) was held 
at Mangalore, and we trust that by the grace of tho Lord whose wc arc, 
and whom w T « serve, the new or rather revived, institution, will accomplish 
the desire of our esteemed Committee by duly concentrating the strength, 
harmonizing the action, and* invigorating the whole body of the Mission. 
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On the Nilagiria the Mission lias had a prosperous commencement. 
Three brethren are now at work there. But the zealous friend, who had 
been the principal instrument in the establishment of that Mission has,— 
alas! gone to his rest. 

In the Malay ala ni Mission two great changes have taken place— the es¬ 
tablishment of an out-station at Chombala, If) miles to the south of Telli- 
eheny, in the midst of a native church newly planted there, and the transfer 
ofEr, Gundert. to Chirac al, 5 miles from Caimanore, for the purpose of 
strengthening the Cannsmore station. The Churches, particularly at An- 
j ark a rid i and Chmnhala are growing : — 

In the Canara district, new life is shewing itself in three different locali¬ 
ties m the vicinity of iVangalorc. The native church is gaining strength ; 
the Mission schools, particularly the English; the Catechist, and the In- 
diistrial schools prosper. 

The Southern Mahratta Mission has been deprived of the services (only 
for a time, we hope) of Ur. Layer who has been obliged to retire to Eu¬ 
rope for a (season, alter a stay and faithful service in India nf thirteen years. 
Among the Liugailes, particularly those who call themselves Nudi people, 
and also in other directions, signs of life begin to appear. 

Thus the Mission is, thanks be to the Lord, steadily progressing and 
" spreading as a tree planted by the rivers of water/ 1 bearing leaves and 
blossoms and fruits. 

A very large sum has been contributed again by our Indian friends, for 
Hie support of the Mission, The Donations of the past year have amount¬ 
ed to the sum of Rupees 11,175—1—!l, for which riches of Christian libe¬ 
rality we beg to return our hearty and humble thanks to all those cheerful 
givers, of much or of lillln, who love the coining of God’s kingdom and its 
heralds among the Heathen. 

At home our friends, as it appears by our last accounts, expect a season 
of difficulty and trials of faith. The revolutionary spirit of the age is gain¬ 
ing ground in our native country, and this spirit panting for the emancipa¬ 
tion of the world, has no sympathy with the spread of the Gospel of the 
world’s salvation. At the same time a holier spirit has been aroused 
among the faithful, and the necessity of preaching the Gospel at home in 
the towns and villages of old Christendom, is understood and felt by many 
of the best friends of Missions. Many now direct their strength chiefly to 
that which they consider the one thing needful for averting, ("if it be yet 
possible,) the doom of our country. God forbid that we should not rejoice 
in this great holy crusade against the powers of darkness at home. But at 
present the effect of the new movement upon the cause of Missions among 
the heathen is far from favorable. Under these circumstances we must ask 
leave to draw still more freely upon the liberality of our Indian friends if 
we are to stand our ground.” 

4. American Mission at Ahmadnagar. 

The following sentences from the cover of our last number complete the 
report of this Mission. 

4. Native Assistants. Ddjrhd at Wadegaoti, Hnmchandra and Shiva- 
rum. Ramchamira has been employed more than before in preaching. 
He has accompanied Lhe missionary on several tours and also gone alone, 
lo visit villages in the vicinity. Ife has visited the schools in the village, 
each once a \vrtk,or oftener for the purpose’of giving Teligious instruction. 
Shivartfm has resided m the village. People also come in from other vil¬ 
lages, frequently stop at his hous^, and he often brings people to the mis¬ 
sionary who otherwise might not come. 
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During the rains, the cholera broke out here. One of its victims was a 
young man, who one year since expressed his determination to serve only 
Christ, having become convinced of the folly of heathenism. There is rea¬ 
son to fear, however, that his heart was not changed. His disease was so 
violent that no opportunity was afforded of knowing his stale of mind.—An 
old woman, mother of two of our converts, died in September. She had a 
good knowledge of the truth. And there is reason to hope that her trust 
was on the Saviour. She requested, that she might bo buried in a Chris¬ 
tian manner. 

Conclusion. We have been weakened during the year, by the depar¬ 
ture of one of our older members for America, and by the feeble health of 
others, rendering it necessary in one rase for a brother to leave his post for 
a time. We have been tried and afllicled by the unchristian conduct of 
some of our converts. Yet wc have manifestations of the continued favor 
of our God toward us, and the hope of an abundant harvest to follow con¬ 
tinued labor. We earnestly entreat the prayers of all who love Zion, that 
God may be pleased to “ establish the work of our hands upon us.” “ He 
that goc)h forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing bringing his sheaves with him.” 

5. Baptism of a Muhammadan at Calcutta. 

On Wednesday evening, the 17th April, a respectable Muhammadan, 
named Sana Ullah, renounced the religion of the false prophet, and was ad¬ 
mitted into the Christian Church by baptism. 

Sana Ullah appears to have received his first impressions of the truth from 
the reading of certain tracts, and from conversations with some godly men 
among our Baptist brethren. About 8 or 9*months ago, hearing that Ma- 
khan, and one or two other Christian Natives connected with the Free 
Church, in Wellesley Square, met together occasionally for the purpose of 
reading the Scriptures, as his residence was in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, he joined himself to them. They introduced him to Bihari LSI 
Singh, the Catechist, supported by the ladies of the Free Church congrega¬ 
tion, from whom he received much valuable advice and instruction. He 
soon determined to cast in his lot with the people of Christ; and Bihari 
brought him to the Missionaries for examination and further instruction in 
the gospel. Since that time, he has been' almost altogether under the 
spiritual charge of the Rev. D. Ewart, who saw him regularly once and 
often twice every week. His conduct during his long probation appears to 
have been throughout consistent and exemplary. He had read and studied 
the Scriptures, and was able to render an intelligent and satisfactory reason 
for the hope that was in him. His views of the gospel plan of salvation 
were clear, and his sense of his own umvorthiness, and the infinite love and 
compassion of the Redeemer, appeared to be deep and heartfelt : and, as 
there was no reasonable ground for suspecting his sincerity, or for deeming 
him aught but a humble and penitent sintier, seeking salvation through 
Christ, Mr. Ewart, with the full concurrence of his colleagues, who had 
also conversed with Sana Ullah, gladly determined to haptize him. 

The baptism took place in the Free Church Wellesley Square, at the 
usual Wednesday Evening Prayer Meeting. Mr. Ewart put uuestions to 
him in Bengali, all of which he answered most satisfactorily. After giving 
an abstract in English of what had been said, for the benefit of the congre¬ 
gation, Mr. Ewart then offered up prayer in Bengali, and admitted Sana 
Ullah, according to the Lord’s appointment, into the visible Church, in 
the faith and hope that he was already a member of Christ’s body, and a 
living stone in the spiritual temple. 

Saua Ullah was a Hakim, ifr Doctor, by profession : but his practice fell 
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off rapidly, as booh as il was known that he was disposed Co become a 
Christian. He has some private property of his own, and we trust, that he 
will find an enlarged sphere of usefulness, and the Lord’s blessing, in his 
further career,— 6VtZ. Christ. Observer. 

G. Baptism op a Hixdu. 

We have heard that a respectable Hindu, a teacher in the General As¬ 
sembly's Institution, recently mode a public profession of faith in Christ, at 
the Scotch Kirk. His name is Krishna Dhau Munshi, Ju his early boy¬ 
hood lie received the elements of instruction in tire,Calcutta Infant School, 
under Mr. Perkins, and was subsequently employed, for a short time, aa a 
monitor in the infant srhoci department at the Central School. After¬ 
wards he prosecuted his studies, for several years, under the Free Church 
Missionaries, both in the General Assembly’s Institution and at the Free 
Church Institution. After leaving the Free Church Institution, some years 
ago, he taught a private school in the Jessore zillidi for some time, but as 
that school did not fulfil his expectations he returned to Calcutta, aud has 
for some considerable time been employed as a teacher in the General As 
sembly’s Institution,— Cat* Christ. Observer. 


Editorial Notes* 

For the important letter of Peter Martyr we filial l find a place. Wc should 
be glad to have a paper from the esteemed friend who has sent it to us on 
the scriptural doctrine of the regeneration of the soul. 

The excellent discourse of Ike Rev. George Bowen on "The Divine 
Inspiration, Authority, and Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures'* delivered 
before the Bombay members of the Evangelical Alliance on the 17th of this 
month] will appear in our next number* 

We ought last month to have acknowledged the receipt of a very able 
and interesting work on the Shiudrs by Mr* Caldwell of the TiniSeveW 
Mission of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. We 
shall give an analysis, or insert a review of it, in an early number. 

Wc arc abligcd to a friend for several pamphlets on the Marriage Affinity 
Bill. Our sentiments arc wholly adverse to the passing of that measure, 
which appears to us alike unficriplural and inexpedient 
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I.— The Divine Inspiration, Authority And Sufficiency 
of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev, George 
Bowen.* 

The first article of the Basis of the Evangelical Alliance, and the sub¬ 
ject of the present discourse* is The Divine Impiratiofl^iuthoriiy , and 
Sufficiency of the Holy Scripture. A text for this discourse may he found 
in 2 Tim. hi. 16 and 17* where the three doctrines mentioned, are set forth. 
** All Scripture is given by inspiration of God* and is profitable for doc¬ 
trine* for reproof for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.?' 

I proceed at once to stale what is meant by the Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures. The original word * Iheopneustos,' is full of meaning. It teaches 
that God, acting by His Holy Spirit through man, produced all Scripture. 
The Divine source, the Divine spiritual agency, the human instrumentality 
are all three involved in this word. The Doctrine of Inspiration requires us 
then to believe that the words of thp Old and New Testaments are the words 
of God, written by chosen men under Ihe influence of His Spirit. 

If the question be raised, in what manner were those writers affected by 
the Holy Ghost, I answer that this doctrine has nothing to do with the 
solution of that question. They may have been affected in manifold ways, 
consciously or unconsciously ; the truth we insist on, and that which altfne 
is of consequence to us 3 is that all Scripture is inspired. 

The word Inspiration is popularly used to denote a certain exaltation of 
mind, in which poets sometimes write* and which gives to their compositions 
a style elevated above the ordinary. It is to be feared that the ideas con¬ 
nected with this popular use of the word, are transferred to the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Bible* or at least make the ground work of that doc¬ 
trine as it stands in the minds of many. All inspired writings according to 
their view must be the production of minds in a high and preternatural state 
of exaltation, teeming with poetical conceptions, and striving after forms of 

* Discourse delivered before the Bombay Members of Ihe Wealeru Indian Organize- 
lion of the Evangelical Alliance. 
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expression, aa far removed as possible from the common speech of man. 
Any thing within the compass and grasp of the mind of man, as it ordinarily 
is, or any Ihiug which is found expressed in the usual forms of speech is not 
to be regarded as inspired, according to their notion. But their notion in 
erroneous and dangerous. It is dangerous because it would follow therefrom 
that the language of Christ, often most homely, is less inspired than that of 
Isaiah, Davids and Job ; and that there are very unequal degrees of inspira¬ 
tion in the various portions of Scripture, It is fundamentally erroneous. 
The writers of tire Bible were sometimes undoubtedly so influenced by the 
Holy Spirit as to be transported out of their ordinary selves, and to move 
in a region elevated above the reach of unassisted thought. But such in¬ 
fluence* are not at all essential lo inspiration. They wrote what God would 
have them write ; their words are the words of God ; therefore we designate 
them as inspired. 

But here the reply that some would make, is this, God is not a being 
like man; consequently, words that are from God must be dissimilar from 
the words of mK. It does not become a being such as God to use tho 
style of a being such as man. Every work of God bears the stamp of His 
perfections; and tvhy should we not expect the same unapproachable 
stamp upon that which claims lo be His word I 

I admit that whatever God does is unapproachably excellent. But if 
the language of the Bible were mvariably exalted, poetic, sublime, the Bible 
would be a most imperfect book, very ill adapted to the ends of a revelation. 
The Bible is given to influence man; it is perfect according as it is adapted 
to influence him; but, rightly to influence man, it must be in the language 
of man; If we think that the language of the poet is any more suitable to 
God than the language of a peasant, we show that our conceptions of God 
are not what they should be. Jesus Christ came not as a poet, but as a 
carpenter; and his language was intelligible to the most illiterate. The 
partialities of man are unknown to God; and he addresses ns in a way to 
show his equal interest in all classes. A Bible inspired according to the 
notion that some have of inspiration, would be a book expressive of divine 
contempt toward those unlettered and unpoet ic minds that constitute the 
bulk of society. 

But still I hear it retorted : if certain documents are in the ordinary lan¬ 
guage of man, why claim for them divine inspiration 1 Inspiration were 
an unnecessary attribute in their case. In like manner might the Messiah 
have been spoken of, when on the earth. He is in the form of man; he 
uses the discourse of man; lie observes tho customs of man ; why then im¬ 
pute to him a divine nature 1 But as the human nature of Christ was com¬ 
patible with his divine nature; and as the efficacy of His advent and work 
depended equally upon the human and the divine nature united in him, so 
the human style ofthcBible is consistent with divine inspiration, audits effi¬ 
cacy depends equally upon the human character of the language and the 
divine character of the speaker. 
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It is of importance then distinctly to understand what the doctrine is. 
Some Christians understand it thus, viz*, God placed by His Spirit in the 
minds of the writers, the ideas to be communicated, and left them to com¬ 
municate them as they best could; so that the ideas are God’s, the words 
are man's. There are many things to be said against this. It is sufficient* 
however, that it is not according to the Bible statement. It is the words, 
the Scriptures, the writings, that are always designated as inspired. Holy 
men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. Their speaking, their 
words were of the Holy Ghost. The Scriptures are therefore called the 
Holy Scriptures,—the Holy writings. The prophets sometimes studied 
their own writings, and studied in vain; for it was only after fulfilment of 
the events, that many of their words could be understood. But if the words 
of the Old and New Testaments are not inspired, and are merely the words 
chosen by human wisdom for the communication of inspired ideas, then 
have we nothing that is inspired. For what is the Bible! Simply a collec¬ 
tion of words. Nothing whatever beside words is to be fo^d in the Scrip¬ 
tures. In the universe we see truth manifesting itself by ihe works of 
God ; in the person of Jesus Christ, we see truth manifesting itself by a 
divine man; in the Bible w p e see truth manifesting itself by words. The 
Bible is a medium through which truth comes to us ; and every thing de¬ 
pends upon the perfection of that medium, in other words upon the inspira¬ 
tion of it* What is it to me that Isaiah and John had visions, if they des¬ 
cribe them in their own fallible language! I wish to be assured that their 
language is an exact exponent of the things shown to them ; and I get this 
assurance from the doctrine of verbal inspiration, and from it alone. 

But, some one will say, if all the language of the Bible is to be regarded 
as the language of God, then the words of Judas, of Pontius Pilate, and of 
Satan are to be regarded as the words of God. Well, in a certain sense 
they are. If I tell what I heard another say, then his words become my 
words in a sense. I bear my testimony that he uttered such and such lan¬ 
guage. And in like manner, God by introducing the words of certain 
wicked persons into the inspired volume, bears His testimony that they ac¬ 
tually uttered those words* And there is a wide difference between the 
testimony of God, and the testimony of a mere man, I can rdy upon the 
first with absolute confidence. If the speech of a Gamaliel, of Stephen, or 
of Paul is found in the Acts, God's testimony Is that that very speech in 
these very words was uttered on the occasion specified; the degree of truth 
in the speech is to be ascertained by other principles furnished in the word 
of God. 

The language of the text is that all Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God. "What is to be understood by all Scripture 1 Simply the Old Tes¬ 
tament! But the Old Testament Scriptures are not the whole of Scrip¬ 
ture, They everywhere imply and necessitate a future Scripture to 
which they are the introduction. They contain a code which they acknow¬ 
ledge to be temporary, and announce a world-wide kingdom to come, 
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whoee law they reveal not. So that on the face of them they declare them¬ 
selves to be but a part of Scripture. All Scriptures both that portion relat¬ 
ing to the former legal dispensation anti that relating to the present final 
gospel dispensation, all Scripture ia given by inspiration of God. 

It is objected to the doctrine of the Inspiration of the Scriptures, that the 
same event is not always narrated by the writers of the Bible^ in precisely 
the same manner. There is variety in their facts; in the order of these 
facts; in the number of them; and there is variety ijt the words employed. 
I am not noticing the object km of those who urge that there are discre¬ 
pancies and contradictions m the Bible narratives. I am not maintaining 
the authenticity, but the inspiration of Scripture. They that discuss tho 
doctrine of inspiration, have done with the question of authenticity. They 
have settled it that there are no inconsistencies or contradictions whatever 
in the Scriptures, But the statement which meets me now is, that in the 
different narratives of the same event, a literal similarity is not found; if 
the Holy Spirit suggested to one writer one form of words, and one series 
of particulars, bow could ho Suggest to another writer, a different form of 
words, and a different series of particulars T IVly answer is briefly thus: 
The aim of the Holy Spirit was to produce a hook in live highest degree 
adapted to influence man. It was necessary, for the perfection of this book, 
that It should carry w ith it the evidences of its truthfulness. If a number 
of authors come forward to declare some extraordinary thing, difficult of 
belief, the first tiling suspected is complicity. The natural presumption is 
that they have executed their works in concert, taking great heed that their 
accounts should all perfectly tally. If the Bible had been such as to give 
rise to this presumption, if the several narratives of an event had been ex¬ 
actly and literally simitar, then the Bible would have been imperfect as a 
revelation. It. would have been said, these writers are not independent 
witnesses, it is manifest that they have well studied their parts, and pre¬ 
viously agreed among themselves to say what they do say. But the writer* 
of the Scriptures were independent w itnesses, each mic bearing Ms testi¬ 
mony without reference to the testimony of any oilier. And this one fact 
furnishes a surprising amount of evidence in favor of the truth of the Scrip¬ 
tures. It has been copiously exhibited and illustrated by Paicy in his pow¬ 
erful work on the evidences : and through the aid of" that work it has been 
the means of coverting many an infidel, and dissipating the doubts of many 
a skeptic. It is known to many that the person delivering this discourse 
was by the grace of God brought, through tho instrumentality of Paley*» 
works on the evidences, from a state of utter darkness and infidelity to a 
knowledge of the truth as It is contained in the Christian Scriptures. Wo 
cannot then but regard the variety of statement particulars and words in # 
the narratives of Scripture, as essential to the perfection of Scripture. Bui 
the aim of the Holy Spirit being to render the Bible as perfect as possible, 
he would of course refrain from so influencing the writers as to make them 
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use precisely the same forms of expression. Truth admits of a variety of 
expression. Our Saviour may have repeated the substance of the Sermon on 
the Mount in a hundred different villages ; but doubtless he did it with an 
ever changing form of expression, and order of delivery. If twenty persons 
were called upon to repeat the story of Joseph, it might happen that all would 
repeat it correctly ami all differently. A person may describe to twenty dif¬ 
ferent pallies in the course of the day, an event to which he had been an 
eye witness early in the morning; the description may vary with every re¬ 
petition; and yet be in every' instance perfectly truthful. And in like man* 
ncr may the Holy Spirit furnish us with several narratives of the same tran¬ 
saction, all differing in some respects yet all true. For instance, an ass, and 
the foal or an ass were used by our Lord when he entered Jerusalem be¬ 
fore his last passover. Probably a complete account of the conversation 
between him and the disciples whom he commissioned to bring the ass, of 
what happened to them on the w ay, of all that was said by them and by the 
bystanders, while they were loosing the ass, and of all the ivords spoken 
and things done when they brought it to our Lord, and set him upon it,—a 
complete account of all this might perhaps fill four or five chap tors. But a 
complete account was not wanted. We have five narratives of this event, one 
by Zechariah written five hundred years before it took place , one by Matthew, 
one by Mark, one by Luke, one by John. Now each of these writers gives us 
a concise account of this transaction. One mentions some particulars; one 
mentions others. All together do not give us all the details; for we do 
not want them all; no one by himself gives us all we need; but the five 
accounts taken together give us all we require to know. Now there were 
certain reasons that led Mark to narrate certain particulars; other reasons 
led Matthew to mention other particulars. What were these reasons! 
Perhaps the degree of their information, the measure of their memory, 
their sense of the importance of the facts. What then, was the Spirit with 
them for 1 The Spirit was with them in order that they might introduce 
into the Bible, those words and those alone which God would acknowledge 
as His words. In order that no word, not having the fauction of God, 
might find its way into the Scriptures. One characteristic of premeditated 
false witness, is, that, at first sight, the testimony seems consistent with it¬ 
self; but on a more rigid scrutiny it is found to be contradictory ; but the 
characteristic of Scripture testimony, is that while at first sight it seems in 
some cases conflicting, when subjected to a searching trial, it is found 
thoroughly truthful. Now nothing but the presence of the Spirit of God 
with the writers of it, could have produced this result. And the study of 
these very diversities is calculated to convince every candid mind, that in 
the process of the formation of the Bible the Spirit of God was present to 
examine and lake the moral measurement * so to speak, of every word that 
the writers lifted their pen to inscribe upon its pages. In other words that 
the Scriptures are Holy Scriptures. Mark says that over the cross these 
words were written. The King of the Jews, Luke reports it. This is the 
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King of the Jews. Matthew, This is Jesus the King of the Jews, John^ 
Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews, The writing In full was doubt¬ 
less thus, This is Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews, Every word, 
in these several reports, was actually in the inscription over the cross. 
Mark, the briefest of the Evangelists, reports these words of the inscription 
which he judged to be of chief moment, and the Holy Spirit saw fit that he 
should do so. It pleased the Holy Spirit to furnish us with the entire in¬ 
scription by means of the four Evangelists. And there was wisdom in this ; 
wisdom that the Evangelists themselves knew not of. In this way they 
are seen bearing independent testimony, and clothing the his Lories of our 
Saviour with the highest kind of internal Evidence, 

The plenary inspiration of the Scripture is unequivocally affirmed by 
themselves. Language could not be more emphatic than the text of this 
discourse. Peter says that the Prophets were Holy men of God that spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,—i. e. their words were the words 
of the Holy Ghost. Paul says: “God, who at sundry times and in di¬ 
vers manners spake by the Prophets hath in these times spoken unto us by 
HU Son.” He said to the Corinthians, If any man think himself to be a 
prophet or spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I write unto 
you are the commandments of the Lord, This shews not only that the 
words of Paul were inspired, but that there were in the primitive Church 
persons endowed l>y the Holy Spirit with the faculty of discriminating be¬ 
tween inspired and uninspired writings. And as we know by unimpeach¬ 
able evidence that our Scriptures are those of the primitive Church, we 
have the testimony of that Church to the Inspiration of the Bible. The 
ancient Prophets constantly affirm their word to be the word of the Lord. 
Thus saith the Lord. The word of the Lord came unto me, saying. But 
indeed you can so easily and so abundantly verify this point, each one for 
himself, that I need lake no farther pains to show that the Scriptures teach 
their own inspiration. 

The arguments which our Lord, and which the Apostles sometimes 
build upon a mere word or form of expression, shew the sense they had of 
their inspiration. I merely refer to this, it being a matter of easy inves¬ 
tigation. 

The word of God is the means and the only effectual means for the con¬ 
version and sanctification of souls. But sometimes a mere monosyllable 
has been made the means of a soul's regeneration. I line w a person who 
dated his conversion from a certain night when he was led to meditate on 
the two first words of our Lord's prayer fi Our Father.” I know another 
who said that the preposition in occurring before the word Christy was the 
seed to him of a vast and indescribable blessing. And 1 have heard similar 
testimony concerning the pronoun my, before the word God, Now this 
we can perfectly understand, if the words of the Bible are the very words of 
God ; for it is the glorious distinction of God’s word that it is living, 
life giving and sharper than any two-edged swoti. Those persons believed 
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the word of God to he literally and plenarily inspired ; had they not believ¬ 
ed it, they could not have received those blessings. And the fact that a be¬ 
lief in its inspiration is necessary in order to a reception of the blessings i* 
conveys, is, to a considerate mind, a very powerful argument for its Inspi¬ 
ration. God in giving a Revelation has not withheld anything essential to* 
its largest efficacy. 

But it is sometimes urged that even if the Original Scriptures were in¬ 
spired, we cannot regard our present copies as so, seeing that they have 
come to us, through the hands of a thousand transcribers. Therefore, as 
we could derive no benefit from their inspiration, it is unreasonable to sup¬ 
pose that they were inspired. But there is nothing in this objection. He 
who could with the most absolute ease cause his will to be literally record¬ 
ed, could with the same ease watch over the record of that will, and cause 
it to be perpetuated intact to the latest generation. And he has done this. 
Nothing is more satisfactory or more admirable than the evidence that we 
possess the very Scriptures that God dictated of old to his servants. No 
errors of transcription of the slightest importance have occurred. For ob¬ 
serve that no doctrine and scarcely any fact of scripture is left to a single 
statement; but we find new statements of them recurring all through the 
Bible. For instance, the facts of the Pentateuch are very copiously repro¬ 
duced in the Psalms and in the Acts of the Apostles. In this way, one 
part of the word of God watches over the other parts, ready to give the 
alarm the moment a transcriber has left out a syllable or introduced a letter. 
Some errors that crept in by the inadvertence of copyists have kept their 
place; but they are such as cannot possibly mislead. I will mention one, the 
very worst l know of. In 2 Kings viii. 26, we read “ two and twenty years old 
was Ahaziah when he began to reign ; and he reigned one year in Jerusalem.” 
In 2 Chron. xxii. 2, we read. “ Forty and two years old was Ahaziah 
when he began to reign,and he reigned one year in Jerusalem.” The last pass - 
age represents him as forty-two years old when he was only twenty-two. But 
it so happens that the very context in this last passage reveals the error, and 
shows it to be the fault of a transcriber. For in the verse but one preceding, 
wyead that the father ofAhaziah died being forty years old,and w as succeed¬ 
ed by his son. But how could a person aged forty years have a son aged for¬ 
ty-two I So harmless are all the errors committed by transcribers. And the 
objection thence drawn against inspiration, falls to the ground. But further¬ 
more the Lord hath in the most solemn manner declared in the 55th of Isaiah, 
that his word shall not return unto him void, but shall accomplish that for 
which he has sent it. The same God who gave forth that word originally, has 
guaranteed that it shall not be lost; no errors of transcription shall cause its 
miscarriage; it shall reach its destination; it shall accomplish its wqj:k; 
it shall take part in the final glorious Jubilee of humanity ; for such is the 
express declaration of that 55th of Isaiah. And if any thing more be needed 
under this head, let it be found in the asseveration bf our Saviour, tyat 
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heaven and earth shall pass away sooner than one essential iota of the 
word of God. 

But it is in considering what the Scriptures do not contain that we dis¬ 
cover one of the most interesting and striking arguments for their plenary 
inspiration. It pleased God to take l,600years, and to employ at least fifty 
successive authors, for the producing of the Bible. These authors were 
sundered one from another, not merely by time and space, but by social 
position. Some were lawgivers, some shepherds, some kings, some fisher¬ 
men, some tent-makers, some herdmen, some physicians, some cup-bear¬ 
ers, some priests, some singers, some tax-gatherers; some lived in Judea, 
some in Arabia, some in Egypt, some in Assyria, some in Asia Minor, 
some in Rome. Some lived in the almost barbaric times of Samson ; some 
led the nomade life of Bedouins; some lived amid the high culture and 
the polish that characterized the age of the Caesars. Now that Scriptures 
so produced should have the character of homogencousncs9, that there 
should be in them anything at all deserving the name of unity, would be, 
unless we admitted the doctrine of their divine inspiration, the most stupen¬ 
dous of miracles. But the Bible has unity, and unity of the highest and 
most difficult kind. Not the easy unity of a column which has in every 
part the same diameter and the same circumference; but the unity of a treo 
when the roots, trunk, branches, bark, sap, leaves, and fruit, are all most 
dissimilar, yet all indissolubly related to one another, all necessary parts of 
one whole. There was not one of these writers, who did not come more or 
less in contact with idolatry; but why is it that we never find an expression 
concerning the deity, such as an idolater would use? These men were sin- 
nere, and in a world of sinners; how happens it that in the whole Bible there 
occurs not one word apologctica! of sin? Men in all ages have shown a 
marked taste for astrology ; why do we not find a sentence in favor of that 
pretended science 1 Why do we not find some accidental expression in 
favor of Jesuitism, or the doing evil, that good may come? Why is it that 
if we want to find in some little sentence that alms-giving atones for sin, 
we inu9t leave the Bible, and find that sentence in the apochryphal books ? 
W^hy is it that the Bible arouses the hostility of Roman Catholics, by Re¬ 
fusing them jn all its 1,000 pages the smallest iota on which to build their 
doctrines of purgatory, saint worship, and the like? There can be but one 
answer: these holy men of old wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

In illustration and expansion of this remarkable fact, I beg leave to ex¬ 
tract a paragraph or two from Gaussen, the Genevese Professor. 

ff There is” he say9 “ no physical error in the Bible. God, to he under¬ 
stood by us, must stoop to our feebleness, yet so as not to partake of it; and 
his language will show his condescension, not his ignorance. Suppose a learn¬ 
ed astronomer is teaching his young children, the facts concerning the earth 
and the heavens Without deviating from strict truth, he uses such images 
and words, as are level to their feeble intelligences; but in his words af e 
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many indications that he knows more than he communicates." In like 
manner the Bible reveals both the Omniscience and Condescension of God, 
This author; after showing in detail and most conclusively that there is hi 
the Bible no physical error, no incorrect representation of the material uni¬ 
verse, proceeds thus: Examine now all the false theologies of the anci¬ 
ents and moderns : read, in Homer and Hesiod, the religious codes of the 
Greeks; study those of the Buddhists, those of the Brahmans, those of the 
Mohammedans ; you will find not only systems revolting in their views of 
the deity, but the grossest errors concerning the material world. Read in 
their sacred books, their preposterous accounts of the creation. Hear them 
tell that (he moon is 60,000 leagues higher than the sun, and shines by its 
own light; that the earth is flat and triangular, seven stories high, Sic, Read 
the philosophers of Greek and Roman Antiquity, Aristotle, Seneca, Pliny, 
Plutarch, Cicero. How many sentences do you find, of which one alone 
would suffice to compromise alt our doctrine of inspiration, if it should he 
found in any book of the Bible T Read ev en the Cosmogony of Buffon, or 
some of the ironies of Voltaire upon the doctrine of a deluge, or upon the 
fossil remains of a primitive world* Read again we say not the absurd rea¬ 
sonings of a Lucretius, a Pliny, a Plutarch, against the Theory of antipodes, 
but even the fathers of the Christian Church*” ,f But now” he says, 14 open 
the Bible, study its fifty sacred authors, from Moses who wrote 400 yearn 
before the Trojan war, lo the fisherman, the son or Zebedee, who wrote 
1,660 years afterward in Ephesus and Patmos, under Domitian; open the 
Bible and see if you can find any thing like this. No : none of those mis¬ 
takes which the science of every age discovers in the books of the preceding 
ages ; none of those absurdities especially which modern Astronomy dis¬ 
covers in such numbers in the writings of the Ancients, in their sacred 
codes, in their philosophies, and even in the most admirable pages of the 
Christian fathers,—none of those errors can be found in any of our sacred 
books,—nothing to contradict the discoveries made after such a lapse of 
ages by modern science. It is a book which speaks of every thing, which 
describes nature, which recounts its grandeurs, which narrates its creation, 
which tells of the formation of the heavens, that of the light, that of the 
waters, that of the atmosphere, that of the mountains, animals, plants; it is 
a book which teaches us the first revolulions of the world, and which also 
predicts its last, relating them in circumstantial histories, exalting them in 
sublime poetry, and singing them in fervent hymns ; it is a book full of 
oriental imagination, elevation, variety, boldness; it is a book which 
speaks of the celestial and Invisible world, and at the same time of the earth 
and things visible. Search in its 50 Authors, 66 Books, 1,1$9Chapters, and 
31,173 verses^ for one alone of those thousand errors with which the works 
of ancients, and moderns abound, when they speak either of heaven or of 
hell,—search, you will not find.” 

Those who are desirous of investigating 1 his subject more thoroughly than 
our limited time will now a'Jow ue to do, are recommended lo read G*u*- 
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sen’s work entitled Thcopneusty. There is also a little work by Haldane, 
on the subject, which is much to be commended, 

J pass now to consider the authority of the Scriptures. 

By their authority, is intended their right to claim obedience from man. 
Being the words of God, they have the very authority of God, To rever¬ 
ence their authority is to reverence that of God ; to slight their au¬ 
thority is to slight that of God, They are the court of last appeal in 
this world. “He that rejer.teth me and receiveth not my words, hath 
one that judgeth him,” said Christ; "the word that I have spoken the 
same shall judge him in the last day.” In this passage he identifies the 
word with himself, clothing it with his own authority. He does the 
same when he says, Whoso shall be ashamed of ine and of my words f 
of him shall the son of man he ashamed. And again, JVIy words they are 
spirit and they are life. Nothing but the word of God can abrogate the word 
of God . In all this universe no authority of man or angel can absolve us from 
the least of the Levitical laws; the word of God alone has authority to do 
this. If any one should maintain that some command given to the primi¬ 
tive Church is not binding on us, he must find some explicit revocation of 
that command in the word of God, or else prepare to meet the weight of that 
declaration of our Lord, " Whoso shall break one of these least command- 
merits, and teach men so, he shall he called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven.” lt My word shall judge him at the last day. JI In one of the 
Apocalyptic visions of the last days, we see the personified Word of God 
going forth to achieve the victory of the Lord God Almighty over all the 
hosts of earth and hell. Well then may we tremble at the word of God, 
even at the least jot or tittle of it. It would seem that all who have right 
views of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, must recognize their para* 
mount authority, But one would think from the asperity and tenacity 
with which opposing view's are sometimes held, that there was no umpire in 
this world, no arbitrator having power from God to sit in. judgment, and 
decide. But there is the word ef God here as God’s representative, 
ami it is fully empowered to decide all differences. How much then should 
the Evangelical Alliance cherish the doctrine of the authority of the Bible I 
The word of God, so fur from being the author of divisions in the Church 
is that which has authority to heal them. And just according as Christians 
are brought into a.state of keen susceptibility to the Word, will they mind 
the same thing, and walk by (he same rule, 

The sufficiency of the Scriptures, is affirmed in the text. That which is 
able to make the man of God perfect, thoroughly furnished into every good 
work, is certainly not defective in any respect. Peter declares that by the 
Scripture, we become partakers of the divine nature, and have all things 
pertaining to life and godliness. Thy law is perfect says David, perfect to 
convert the soul, build it up in wisdom, and clothe it with purity* If it be 
said that the word of God Is profitless without the Spirit, it is (rue: but lot 
it be considered that it is only the word of Go<j, that furnishes those pro- 
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mises by pleading which the Spirit is obtained. It is the 8word of the 
Spirit, prepared by Him for Himself; and it were strange indeed, if it were 
not an all-sufficient instruments It U a flagrant insult to the Spirit of God, 
to suppose that he needs for the edification and enlargement of His own 
church, the uninspired traditions of men. 

In conclusion, let us notice one or two inferences that naturally spring 
out of the facts already adduced. 

For what purpose has God been careful to compass his word about with 
such effulgent testimony 1 Jesus Christ himself when on the earth was 
accompanied by no higher evidences of a heavenly origin, than is the Bible 
at this moment. And they who heard the words that fell from the lips of 
Jesus, had no more perfect, assurance that those were the words of Deity, 
than we may have and are bound to have concerning the things written in 
the Scriptures of truth. Now what was it that moved God to give such 
glorious credentials to the Bible 1 Simply this : in the Kingdom of God, 
the authority of God is vested in His word. Any thing that affects the 
authority of the word, affects His authority. Men’s sense of obligation 
is in exact correspondence with their perception of divine attributes in the 
Word. 1L is that we might be deprived of every possible excuse for dis¬ 
regarding the least commandment of God, that the least commandment, and 
the least jot and the least tittle, come to us with the insignia of God upon 
them. Exactly as we treat the word of Christ, do wc treat Christ. A 
most solemn truth. He that heareth my sayings, aaid Christ, and doeth them, 
he is the wise man whose house is on a rock. And in order that this judg¬ 
ment of his might be true to the latest generation, he has caused an eviden¬ 
cing power to go along with his words, so that every one throughout all 
lime, might know assuredly these words to be the words of Christ. The 
doctrine of the divine Inspiration of the Scriptures makes disobedience to 
be something most monstrous j It gives the distinct character of rebellion 
to the neglect of any word of Scripture, Oh, that every member of the 
Church of Christ on earth,might hear as it were a voice from heaven declar¬ 
ing; ff My word shall judge you at the last day. 1 * My friends, Christ is 
in his word. Are we sure, perfectly sure, that Christ is not stretching out 
his arms to us all the day long, in some slighted precepts of his, and stretch¬ 
ing them out in vain. You have in your houses, in your bed chambers, 
you carry with you in your walks, you have on your tongues, in your me¬ 
mory, in your ears, that which is to judge you in the last day. How 
solemn the thought. How should we w r alk softly in the presence of this 
book. 

Finally, let us cherish a feeling of gratitude to God for His grace in so 
directing the attention of His Church to the too long forgotten precepts, 
concerning brotherly concord, co-operation and union, as to bring about the 
formation of an Evangelical Alliance, Thank God, we have here a step 
in the right direction. It is unquestionable that in the last four or live years 
that large class of precepts }hat point out the duty of Christian union and 
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fello wship, have assumed a prominence and significance in the view of the 
church that they did not possess before. Let us thank God and take cour¬ 
age. And may He who has so graciously assisted us to discern more of our 
obligations in this matter than we once did, lead us to entertain such views 
of the inspiration, authority and sufficiency of His word, as will lead us 
most cordially to submit ourselves to all its commands, and to embrace all 
iU exceeding great and precious promises. 


II,-— The late Professor William Henderson, 

We Are sorry lo retard the death of our highly esteemed friend Mr. Henderson, which 
occurred in England on the Gth May last. The Rev, Dr. Wilson delivered a dis¬ 
course in connexion with this solemn event in the Mission House, Ambrolie, on the 
evening of Wednesday the £7 lIi of June, when the intelligence was first received in 
Bombay. Il was listened to with much attention by a large number of natives ac¬ 
quainted with the English language, lo whom we pray it may be abundantly blessed. 
We insert it* conclusion, not only as a tribute to a departed fdlow-labourer of great 
worth and devotedness, but as embracing his valuable and striking testimony to the 
propriety of combining, with the general, the Christian, education of the natives ofludia. 
1 have been led, my friends, to select this subject for discourse this 
evening, instead of that which has occurred in the usual course of my 
lecturing, by a very solemn dispensation of divine providence, the death of 
a highly esteemed and devoted fellow-labourer in the work of *he Lord in 
this great country, professor William Henderson, known to, and great¬ 
ly respected by most if not all of you now present on this occasion. That 
event emphatically teaches us, that we should practically confess that w r e 
are strangers and pilgrims on the earth ; and so do some of the most re¬ 
markable incidents and movements in the life of our departed friend. 

Mr. William Henderson was a native of Caithness in the North of 
Scotland. He belonged to a respectable family, in connexion with which 
he received an excellent elementary education. At a comparatively early 
age, he was sent to one of the Colleges of Aberdeen, where he much dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a student, took his dpgree of Master of Arts, and 
gained the affection and respect of all his acquaintances. He completed 
his studies at the university of Edinburgh. He was noted not only for 
the possession of high talent and great stores of information, but for his 
philosophical and original turn of mind. Knowledge and wisdom appear¬ 
ed to have til him tlieir combination; and my young friends will admit that 
this was a union of great consequence. 

41 Knowledge and wi adorn, far from being one. 

Have oft-L mes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
In heads repkte with thoughts of other men; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Knowledge a rude unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, + 

Till smoothed end squared and fitted to its place, 

Does but encumber whom it seems l 'enrich. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much. 

Wisdom is humble that*he knows no more 1 ' 
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On the mind of Mr, Henderson, salutary religious impressions were early 
made ; and he became warmly attached to the principles of evangelical re¬ 
ligion. By his friends he was reckoned a young man of decided piety ; but 
he acknowledged, in afterlife, that he had no very comfortable assurance 
that he was in reality on the side of the Lord and among the number of 
those who are truly " in Christ Jesus" and who “ walk not after the flesh 
but after the Spirit." When he commenced his university studies, he had 
some thoughts of entering the Church; hut the distrust which he had of his 
actual spiritual state and of his general fitness for ministerial work, led him^ 
in that honesty of heart for which he was remarkably distinguished, to 
abandon the idea. After some temporary experiments and engagements, 
he resolved to devote himseif to the highly useful, though often ill-requited, 
work of an educationist. He experienced great success as a teacher 
of youth; and he was ultimately elected classical master of Heriot’s 
Hospital at Edinburgh, where ho gave the fullest satisfaction to his em¬ 
ployers by his vigorous pursuit of what has been called the intellectual, in 
contradistinction to the mechanical, system of education, and by the singu¬ 
lar hold which he acquired of the understanding and affections of his pupils. 

His appointment as a teacher in connexion with the Bombay Native 
Education Society and that of his colleague in the hospital, Mr. John Bell, 
was accomplished through the instrumentality of John Mackay, Esq. of 
Rockfield, a gentleman of gTeat Christian worth connected with the North 
of Scotland, with whom he had been acquainted for many years. Both 
Mr, Mackay and the teachers regretted the exclusion of religious instruc¬ 
tion from the Government seminary in this place ; but they still thought 
that an important sphere of usefulness would be open to its agents in a 
country the source of all whose evils appears to be ignorance, and the pre¬ 
valence not only of false religion, but of false literature, false science, and 
false philosophy. 

Messrs. Henderson and Bell arrived in Bombay in the beginning of 1833; 
and they devoted themselves to the discharge of their duties with an ability, 
ardour, and devotedness which have not been surpassed, at least in this part 
of the eastern world. The effect was instantaneous and astonishing. An 
entirely new spirit appeared in the seminary which was privileged to enjoy 
their labours. Life, energy, activity, progress, improvement, and proficien¬ 
cy, were manifest in all its departments. The attachment of pupil lo pre¬ 
ceptor and of preceptor to pupil seemed unbounded. The higher as well as 
the lower branches of elementary education were successfully taught. On 
the arrival of the Elphinstone professors to carry on the work of the more 
advanced tuition, they found their places preoccupied, and the greatest un¬ 
willingness on the part of native youth to substitute the untried College for 
the established School. So great was the reluctance of the pupils to leave 
their earliest benefactors, that a union of the School and the College, under 
the name of the Elphinstone Institution* and the elevation of the teacher* 
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to the status of professors, was ultimately agreed to* and a division of la¬ 
bour arranged. 

At the time of the arrival of Messrs. Bell and Henderson* I was the only 
British Missionary established in Bombay. They were introduced to me 
from homo; and from the very first they anxiously expressed to me the 
hope, in which I myself cordially joined, that their labours, instead of being 
adversative would be really auxiliary to the mission with which I was con¬ 
nected and to all other missions in this place. Mr. Henderson was the 
fullest in his communications on this subject. He held that right mental 
c u 1 tore fa c i 1 i l a t c s Chris tian tui t i o n. He s a id, th at thou gh h e cou I d no t pub¬ 
licly direct the attention of his pupils to the claims of the only living and 
true God to the love and service of his intelligent and morally-endowed 
creatures, and to that great Saviour who is the way, the truth, and the 
life, and without whom no one cometh unto the Father, he would inform 
them oflhe deficlences and imperfections of the system according to which 
they were instructed ; seek to awaken within them a spirit of inquiry after 
divine truth, which might find satisfaction elsewhere; devote a good share 
of his private leisure to their religious instruction ; encourage them, by bin 
own example and precepts, to attend on the means of instruction afforded 
by missionaries ; and uniformly give his personal testimony to the cause of 
Christianity, which he identified with the cause of God and the substantial 
well-being of man. His purposes and plans he sought most faithfully to 
carry Sato effect, as many now here present can personally testify. If his 
preparation for.his public duties and the correspondence to which they gave 
rise, engrossed more of his attention than he had anticipated, he still de¬ 
voted a portion of his time to teaching the Gospel of Christ, in the form 
which he considered the most judicious, to the native youth who waited 
upon him in his own hired house. He gave his warmest countenance to 
our evangelistic operations. From the courses of lectures on Natural 
Theology, the Evidences of Christianity, the Principal Doctrines of Reve¬ 
lation, and the Comparison of the Heathen and Christian systems of Faith 
and Practice, which were delivered in this place principally for the benefit 
of native youth, he was seldom absent. He joined with oilier Christian 
brethren in the prayers which followed, that by the divine blessing these 
lectures might be productive of lasting good. All introductions of natives 
into the Christian Church, he was sure to attend, if he knew of the time of 
their occurrence. When the commotion on the occasion of the baptism of 
the interesting PSrsl youths,—since called to the Christian Ministry,—oc¬ 
curred in 1839, he did all in his power to make its unreasonableness appa¬ 
rent, When the writ of Habeas Corpus was addressed to us by the Su¬ 
preme Court of Bombay, he requested permission to attend us on the re¬ 
turn, and he took his station in the court-house beside the youths and my¬ 
self, for the express of evincing to the natives the regard which, as a public 
instructor, he had for the rights of conscience, and for the triumph of that 
truth which brings glory to God in the highest, "peace on earth, and good 
will to men. 
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The baptism of the youth now referred to and the movements to which it 
gave rise, I learnt from himself, formed a new era in his religious history. 
They gave him what he considered a new assurance of the effectual calling 
of the Spirit of God, They led, in the providence of God, to the revival of 
those impressions of his early life which he thought he had of late years loo 
little regarded. They much encreased his heartfelt satisfaction in religious 
ordinances. They awakened his attention to the formidable nature of the re¬ 
ligious systems prevalent among the natives of India, which he bad been ac¬ 
customed to consider too much in the light of merely friable and brittle con¬ 
glomerations of folly and nonsense. I remember the startling effected the an¬ 
nouncement made to him, that all the Hindus are at the bottom Pantheists, 
To such sublimation or error, he thought it impossible that the mind of the 
populace could have attained. "Choose your man/ 1 1 said, on seeing him 
demur, “ and we shall put the matter to the test.” He stopl the conveyance 
in which we were moving along, and asked me to interrogate a man who was 
breaking stones on the road. To my question, “Who speaks within you! 31 
the answer of the labourer instantly was, "God.” ft That is enough,” said 
Mr, Henderson, fl there is no limit to the mystery of iniquity/* He gra¬ 
dually began to fear that the grand systems of India's error, so ruinous to 
their votaries in time and eternity, though they may be modified, will not be 
destroyed by a merely general secular education, 

Such was Mr. Henderson's devotedness to lus various duties in this re¬ 
laxing and exhausting clime, that his constitution, never of the most robust 
character, began to fail him ; and the stale both of his body and mind sug¬ 
gested the propriety of his returning for a season to Europe. The means 
which were used for his recovery were blessed or God ; and he came back to 
India at the close of 1S42 in better health than he had for long enjoyed. I 
had the pleasure of receiving him, on his arrival, under this roof, previous 
to my own departure to my native land. An improvement in his Christian 
character appeared conspicuous; and lie resumed his labours with desires 
more ardent than ever to be useful to the young and rising generation of this 
groat country. He gradually began to notice what, In use the mildest 
term, is the incongruous developement which is exhibited, when more at- 
tent ion is paid to the culture and employment of the mental than tho moral 
powers of youth. He found that it was but in a limited sense that mis¬ 
sionaries, with the best intentions and the most ingenious appliances of an 
occasional character, can effectively supplement a system of education con* 
ducted during the whole business hours of the day, without any recognition 
of that religion by which it should be pervaded and qualified. Ho saw that 
the capacity of English reading conferred on multitudes was not in general 
turned to the account of perusing our best authors. He witnessed a relaxation 
of the fetters of ignorance, without the imposition of the restraints of truth. 
He found a general contempt of religion beginning to prevail as the conse¬ 
quence of its neglect in the government seminaries of India. He discovered 
a spirit of unbecoming rivalry ' existing betweeu these institutions and those 
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of a better character. And, without being able exactly to draw a line of dis¬ 
tinction between the essential and merely incidental evils of the system 
with which ho was connected, he came to the conclusion that to be really 
and extensively useful, it must undergo a radical change. 

At present I speak as a witness and not as an advocate of party views. 
I am able to confirm and illustrate my testimony by quoting his own words* 
The following is an extract from the first letter which I received from him 
after my arrival in Britain. 

■ c Though I have not had the pleasure of receiving any communication 
either from you or my young friend Bhanjibh^i since you left Bombay, 1 
have been no inattentive observer of your movements in so far as they have 
been made public, and not a day, I assure you, has passed in which you did 
not occupy a considerable portion of my thoughts. I have lost sight of you 
altogether since your arrival in Constantinople, but I trust that you have 
since been conducted in safety to your native country and are now enjoy¬ 
ing some repose and the society of your friends, after the termination of 
your journey and the labours by which it must have been immediately fol¬ 
lowed in consequence of the meeting of the Glasgow Assembly. I will not 
allow myself to doubt that the results of that Assembly have not been such 
as to rejoice your heart and that of every sincere Christian in every part of 
the world; and I hope that your health has been such as to have enabled 
you to take a due share in their deliberations, and to enlighten them on 

Eastern affairs.Since you left Bombay the Board of Education has 

greatly extended its operations, and is preparing for still greater things. 
An accomplished Englishman has been placed in charge of the English 
School at Surat, my young friend and former pupil at Edinburgh, Robert 
Mackay, has been placed in charge at Tanna, the most talented of the late 
Normal Scholars have been retained on high salaries as Assistants in the 
Central English School here, English Schools taught by natives have been 
commenced in many places in the Mufasal, and all the Schools opened by 
English gentlemen in the Fort are numerously attended. Again all the na¬ 
tive Schools here and throughout the presidency have been greatly improv¬ 
ed and placed under efficient superintendence. Lectures are given in 
Marathi and Gujar&U by B&l Shastri and others for the benefit of native 
Schoolmasters, a scries of treatises and School books and Maps is in the 
course of preparation and translation for the native Schools. And Mr. 
Harkncas, Mr. Eisdale, and Bal ShSstri annually visit every district in the 
presidency, on their respective tours of inspection. The operations in the 
other presidencies seem to be on as great, if not a greater scale, and in the 
same spirit. Now, what is to be the result of all this! A very great move¬ 
ment in one direction or another at no remote period is manifestly inevi¬ 
table ; but will it bo for good or for evil 1 On that subject, l must confess 
to you that my opinions have of late undergone a complete change. You 
kno’rt 1 never cordially approved of the Government plan of education ; but 
of late, and 1 may say exactly in proportion^ I myself thought more 
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solemnly on the truths of Christianity, and made them the subject of con¬ 
versation with educated natives^ the more convinced have 1 become of the 
evil tendency of the system which has hitherto been pursued, and the 
necessity of strenuous exertion in opposition to it by alt who have at heart 
the enlargement of the Messiah's Kingdom, or even the tranquillity of 
India and the safety of the British Empire* The Government in fact does 
not know what it is doing. No doubt, it is breaking down those supersti¬ 
tions and dispersing those mists which by creating weakness and disunion 
facilitated the conquest of the country, but instead of substituting any use¬ 
ful truth or salutary principles for the ignorance and fqjse principles which 
they remove, they are only facilitating the dissemination of the most per¬ 
nicious errors and the most demoralizing and revolutionary principles. 1 
have been appalled by discovering the extent to which atheistical and deis- 
tical writings, together with disaffection to the British Government and 
haired to the British name, have spread and are spreading among those 
who have been educated in Government Schools, or are now in the service 
of Government. The direction of the Government system of Education is 
rapidly falling into the hands of astute Br&hnaans, whom you know , and 
who know how to take advantage of such a state of things, and at the same 
time to strengthen themselves by an alliance with Tarsi and Mu sal man 
prejudices, while the European gentlemen, who still remain nominally at 
the head oft he system, know nothing of the under currents which pervade 
the whole, or consider t hems elves as bound either by principle or policy 
not to make any exertions in favour of Christian truth, while the professed 
object of the Government is to give secular instruction only. Now what is 
required in order to counteract the tendency of such a system \ To enlighten 
the public at home, particularly those who have most influence in East 
Indian affairs, by laying the real state of the case before them, appears to 
me to be the first thing required, The whole subject of Government Edu¬ 
cation requires to be reconsidered, and in the spirit of the age. But still I 
do not think that Government instruction ought ever to be regarded as one 
of the principal means of Christianizing India. It may be so organized as 
not to counteract that object, and oven to co-operate in a subordinate de¬ 
gree, but the main dependence must always be placed upon faithful, effici¬ 
ent, and zealous missionaries, European and Native/' 

The letter from which I extract this passage is dated the 31 st October, 
1843. The testimony which it gives is worthy of attention, and what is 
more, it will command attention l>oLh hero and elsewhere. It is that of a 
close and impartial observer and a competent judge. 1 invite all parlies 
connected with the government schools in India to reflect on its import- I 
hope it will not be overlooked by those young men to whose circumstances 
it especially refers. If they have been satisfied to exclude the claims of 
Christianity from their thoughts, their most respected and esteemed teaqher 
has not been satisfied with them for this neglect and repudiation of the 
truth of God. If they have lAen contemners of that which is good, one at 
Tinno Series Vol. 1. No 7 21 
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least of their best friends has bitterly mourned over their opposition to that 
truth which might have brought life, peace, joy, purity, and victory to their 
souls. Those now hearing me who have in some commendable degree sought 
for heavenly wisdom,—and I rejoice to know that some such are before me, 
—will see anew the opinion of one whom they regarded with deference as 
to the source whence this precious gift is to be obtained. 

Mr. Henderson at one time intended to memorialize the government of 
India about a change in its educational system. He came to the conclusion, 
however, that the most suitable testimony which he could give respecting 
it wat, like that of Mr, Robert Money, formerly secretary to the Native 
Education Society, the abandonment of it altogether. Though ha knew 
that as a missionary he would receive only half the salary paid to him as a 
professor, he made offer of his services through my brethren in Bombay and 
myself in Scotland, to the Foreign Mission Committee of the Free Church 
q( Scotland, of which church he was a member. His proposal was- for the 
first time considered in Edinburgh on the 23rd December, 1844 ; and after 
some inquiries and correspondence, it was cordially agreed, that he should 
be received as a lay-associate in the mission in Bombay, and that he should 
bo engaged in those labours of tuition, but on thoroughly Christian prin¬ 
ciples, which were most congenial with his former pursuits and habits. He 
commenced his energetic and useful labours in our Institution on the 2nd 
of January, IB-tfh 

On writing to me on the I5lh of that month, he says, fS You have, of 
course, been made aware that I had left Bombay for three months’ on leave 
of absence for the benefit ol my health, I went down the coast in a Fati- 
mar calling at Ratnagiri, Victoria, and Mangalur, and landed at Cochin, 
where I remained some days, and then proceeded through Travankur and 
Tinevelly to Tutocorin, where I embarked for Cohmbo, whence I went on 
to Dr. Miller 1 ® Coffee Estate in the interior of Ceylon, about half¬ 
way between Candy and the s&n&tary station of New era Elia, being about 
25 miles from each* mile there, I received a letter from Mr Neebit to¬ 
gether with a copy of Dr Gordons letter to him, informing him of your 
Committee having assented to your proposals for having me associated with 
you in the mission. I immediately determined on returning to Bombay by 
the first opportunity. I arrived here on the 31st December, gave in my 
resignation to the Board of Education on the 1st instant, and commenced 
my labours at your Institution on the morning of the 2nd. During my 
journey through Southern India, I vhited all the missionary stations on my 
way, and, when in Ceylon, I collected all the information I could regarding 
missionary operation®, as well as ecclesiastical and educational matters in 
that island. On all those subjects, 1 have a great deal to communicate and 
■ome things to suggest for your own consideration, and for that of your 
various committees when I shall be able lo command time for it; but, at 
present, I conceive it to be incumbent op me to give my whole time and at- 
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tention to the affairs of your Institution. ... I must concentrate all my 
strength on it for some time.” 

To the business of the Institution* he did apply himself agreeably to this 
hearty resolution ; and the good effects soon began to appear. Writing to 
me eight months afterwards he said* fl I think things look well, and that a 
great and glorious work is progressing in Bombay as well as elsewhere, but 
here very silently and imperceptibly. But the kingdom of heaven eoineth 
not with observation. But I do believe that the w aters of life are working 
their way through many unseen channels* that they are rising, and that wc 
may hope that ere long in answer to our prayers, the Spirit of God may 
descend to stir them, so that they may break through the mounds by 
which they are confined on all sides, and become waters to swim In. This 
I can say confidently, that The Institution is flourishing, that the services 
of XSrayan Sheshadri in connexion with it are invaluable, and that you and 
your colleagues will have work prepared for you, and instruments with 
which to work, and materials on which to work bnfore'yoU return.” It is 
much to be regretted that these hopes were to a considerable extent dis¬ 
appointed for the want of due accommodation for the Institution* a want 
which we are only now using decided means to have supplied. 

Mr. Henderson 1 !# missionary labours were not confined to our Institution, 
lie founded a small boarding establishment on his own responsibility, but 
with our approbation* in w hich be enjoyed an important sphere of useful¬ 
ness, Among his old pupils, too, connected with the Government Institu¬ 
tion, he sought to do all the good in his power. Though the intercourse 
which he maintained with them was more limited than he expected and 
desired, it was in some instances attended with the promise of good, the 
realization of which may the Lord speedily effect. 

The constitution of Mr. Henderson began again to fail him in 18*18; and 
in the end of the following February, arrangements were made for his 
again leaving India. During a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, his mind 
obtained that rest and repose of which it stood so intich in need; but his 
general health was but little, if at all, improved. From the Cape he proceed¬ 
ed to England, where he died from an attack of epilepsy, or serous apo¬ 
plexy, at the house of his sister on the 6th of May last. We have just 
received the afflicting intelligence of his removal from this world of gin 
and suffering; and while we mourn our own loss, we rejoice in his gain. 
During life he was remarkably free from selfishness, and ready to sacrifice 
his own individual interests for those of his friends and the community in 
general. Liberality, generosity, disinterestedness, and honesty were mark¬ 
ed features in his character. He was consumed by zeal, and he was hap¬ 
py only in labour and occupation. During the latter years of his life at 
least, he practically confessed by the life as well as by the lip that he was 
a stranger and pilgrim on the earth. The eternal world was habitually be¬ 
fore the eye of his faith. He practically showed that lie preferred the 
reproach of Christ to all IheTreasures and honours of Egypt. He willingly 
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and joyfully assumed the name of a missionary of the cross, despised by 
many. He continued at his post of labour and exertion in India long after 
it appeared expedient that he should leave it for a more genial dime. He 
was anxious to have his fcUowmen become his fellow-pilgrims in his jour¬ 
ney to the heavenly Canaan ; and this anxiety he manifested by his habi¬ 
tual endeavours. He continued faithful unto death; and though death 
at last name upon him suddenly and unexpectedly, we confidently believe 
that it did not find him without preparation. The fruits of his labours 
and his valuable example remain for our improvement. Let us follow him 
as he followed Chirsb Let us not be slothful, but followers of those who 
through faith and patience arc now inheriting the promises, Let those 
now present who have been the pupils of the departed, for their own benefit 
remember thoi e who have had the rule over diem (or have been their 
guides), who have spoken unto them the word of God : whose faith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,—Amen. 


Ill*—A ddresses of three Statesmen at the Religious 
Anniversaries of 1850. 

We have been much pleased with the speeches delivered at the April and 
May Meetings of the different religious societies, the reports of which have 
just reached us. We regret that our limited space prevents us from making 
from them copious extracts. We can find room at present only for the 
three specimens which follow, which we lay before our readers, principally 
on account of the public position of the speakers. 

The first of them is the address of the Right Ho^onAHi-r: Fox Maule 
at the anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. It is gratifying to 
the Christian heart to see her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary ,at War occu¬ 
pying the chair at a meeting held for the express purpose of extending the 
kingdom of the *' Prince of Peace;” 

" The Right Hon, Fox Maoie having taken the chair, said,—Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I congratulate you upon the return of this season—the sea¬ 
son when all Christian Churches assemble to compare notes as to what they 
have respectively been doing in their different spheres during the past year, 
and to exchange in this mighty Hall the right hand of fellowship, and bid 
cadi other God-speed for another year. (Hear, hear.) On this, as 
on all occasions, you lake the lead in these good works ; and I am happy 
to find that you arc again assembled here, with the same prospects 
which have before attended you, with the same unanimity by which you 
have always been marked, although at limes some slight ruffles may have 
come over the smooth surface of your great body, (Hear, hear.) Yet 
these trifling breezes have passed avvay; and the test by which a stranger 
must judge of the unanimity and prosperity of such a body as yours—name¬ 
ly* the great balance.-sheet of charity which you present at such a season as 
this (Hear, henr.y—convinces me that for all the purposes, missionary 
and other, connected with your ltody, the heart is sound, as it ever was, 
and ns it will ever remain. Permit me to congratulate you, ladies and 
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gentlemen, that in all quarters of the globe, in every clime, and under every 
dispensation, your missionaries are to be found holding up to the missiona¬ 
ries of all other Churches an example of zeal, of courage, of fidelity, of 
purity of doctrine, and of character, in spreading that Gospel of which they 
are the humble followers and servants in all parts of the world. (Hear, 
hear.) I congratulate you that their endeavours are reported to have been 
successful under Ihe greatest difficulties, and I am happy to find that whilst 
they have been labouring at a distance, your own exertions at home have 
been such as to increase the funds for their aid and support, and that, at 
the same time you have succeeded in reducing your debt and rendering 
your hands freer for carrying on this great work. In such an assembly 
it would be presumptuous in me to enter upon the great question of mis¬ 
sions. Suffice it to say that T rejoice to find the testimony borne in such a 
Meeting as this, that one of the first duties of Christians, and of a Chris¬ 
tian Church, is to extend to their less fortunate brethren of mankind those 
inestimable blessings which they themselves enjoy. If I were asked what 
was the first step towards civilizing the barbarous races of men, my 
answer would be, IC Send among them the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (Hear, lie a i\ ) J f you w is h to h urn mi i ze th os e w ho, pretend i ng to 
be civilized, scoff at religion, and hold every thing that is sacred at nought, 
I say, humanize them by endeavouring to win them to the Author of the 
everlasting Gospel. If, going to those lands upon which the knowledge of 
Christianity has never shone, you wish to reclaim the savage, and to render 
him a member of the civilized world, scud to him your missionaries, and 
by their Christian precepts and doctrines you will pave the way towards 
civilizing the most barbarous. We have heard, within the Iasi lew weeks, 
much talk upon a subject which I know has the warmest interest in the 
heart’s core of all your body—I mean the slave trade. We have heard it 
contended that those squadrons must he withdrawn which are maintained 
to prevent the deportation of human flesh from Africa to other parts of the 
world. So long as you keep the Africans in ignorance—isi their present 
state of blind aiid darkened ignorance, squadrons you may have—perhaps 
squadrons you must have—but they will be of little avail. If you wtudd 
put an end to the slave-trade, you must open up a passage into the heart of 
the natives of Africa for your missionaries ; teach them the sin of man's 
trafficking in his fellow-men ; show them the true path on which they 
should stand; and then you will not only effect the great object which a 
Christian country should always have in view—-that of Christianizing the 
the whole world, but you will also affect that object which, as subjects of 
this realm, you should alw ays have in view, that of economizing, in n most 
legitimate way, the burdens which are imposed upon us. ('Hear, and 
cheers.) Then look to the other point to which I alluded just now. Look 
abroad, at Franco; look at the slate of Europe. To what may wc attri¬ 
bute all the convulsions that have taken place on the Continent! To 
what may we attribute the state of society existing there at present, 
but in a great measure to this :—that there religion is mocked at, and every 
kind of religious opinion is sneered at, A low standard of religion leads to 
a low standard of morality, and weakens every tie that ought to be regarded 
as binding man to man ; and until religious feeling revives, and pure reli¬ 
gion takes its hold in those countries, we cannot hope (n sea them return to 
a fixed and peaceful state, (Hear, hear.) I say, then, it is by our mis¬ 
sionaries carrying the pure truths of the Gospel to the countries of Europe, 
as well as to the rest of the world, that wc must achieve, perhaps slowly, 
but I trust effectually, some good in this direction. (“Hear/* and cheers.) 
I trust it will long please Almighty God to protect and comfort a Society 
which does so much good, and has done so much good, in carrying on his 
work, and which sets an example of Christian humility and of Christian 
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zeal to the vest of Christendom. I may say that the Church to which I be¬ 
long follows in smaller numbers, and in humbler array, in the wake of your 
body. We shall be happy, if we can arrive at anything like the success you 
have already reached. Yet the more we succeed, the more there is for us 
to do (hear, hear) ; the farther we go, the more dangerous it is to go back, 
—the more honourable to go forward. ( ,£ Hear,” and cheers .) The cause 
of Missions is always an outgoing cause. It may be compared to the case 
of a man going into a wild country grown over with all kinds of rank pro¬ 
ductions of nature. He finds that if he reclaims the land by cultivation, it 
yields him an ample return for all his labour, and the greater the labour the 
greater will be the return. (Cheers.) So it is in the case of Christian Mis¬ 
sions, The field of Infidelity is wide; it may be in some instances difficult 
to take in; but rely upon this—that when taken in it will amply repay all 
Lhe toil you may have expended upon it; while if you neglect to take it in, 
iU rank weeds, left unchecked, will tend to overgrow yourselves. (Hear, 
hear.) Depend upon it that, as society is now constituted, if we do not 
succeed! in Christianising the world, we shall run some risk of the world 
over-running us, (Hear, hear.) Let ua, then, my friends, show a bold 
face to the enemy of Christianity; let us endeavour to pul him down in all 
directions ; let us endeavour to Extend the light of the Gospel by means of 
our missionaries wherever darkness now prevails; let us endeavour to 
reclaim those countries where light has shone lor a time, but where dark¬ 
ness to a certain extent has resumed its sway ; and depend upon it if we 
are zealous, if we arc earnest, if we are hearty in the cause, God will bless 
the means by which we fight* he will open the hearts of the people to lend 
to him, and he will repay those who do lend to him a thousandfold in their 
own bosoms. (Loud and continued cheering.) 

The second is the address of M. Guizot, the late prime minister of 
France, delivered before the Paris Bible Society, It refers to the true 
want^f his great country, and of the whole world, u faith, hope, and 
charity,” in a truly happy style. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bible Society was held on Wednesday w r eek 
in the church of the Redemption, Rue Chauchat. M. Guizot, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of lhe Society, delivered the following speech 

rf Gentlemen,—If you w ere a political or a commercial society, if your 
efforts w-ere devoted to questions of social organisation or of material in¬ 
terests, you w r ould now only have to place in common your sorrows and 
your uneasiness; you would only hear mention made in the report which is 
about to be submitted to you of the suspension or of the ill success of your 
labours, of the sufferings of the present and of the perils of the future. No¬ 
thing of the kind will, however, be found here. Your labours have neither 
been suspended nor fruitless; the hurricane which has overthrown around 
you so much grandeur and paralyzed so much strength has scarcely touch¬ 
ed you. Your activity and your prosperity—for I make use of that word 
to express the benefits which you have laboured to scatter around—have 
remained nearly the same. You have pursued and accepted your accustom¬ 
ed work as though the heavens had been serene and the country tranquil. 
Whence do you derive this privilege 1 Is your work so trifling and so ob¬ 
scure that the most violent and the most universal storms cannot affect it 1 
or were you yourselves so skilful that you have known how to foresee and 
turn aside the blows under which so many experienced men have fallen 1 
No; the permanent security and efficacy of your labours in the midst of 
social convulsions are due to higher and to purer causes; your work is in 
perfect harmony with the paramount interests and with the most pressing 
wants of our society and of our day. What are these interests—what are 
these wants t Listen to what is everywhere maid Every where are heard 
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the words of faith, charity, and hope. It is faith, charity, and hope, which 
are wanting to society, and which it needs. Those are the wishes, the ap¬ 
peals, whieli arise from all parts. Everywhere the satis faction of these 
wants is sought for. To obtain a little faith, charily, and hope, the most 
varied sources are had recourse to, but with little success. The aspira¬ 
tions towards faith are most frequently only the passionate anxieties of 
doubt, and doubt is again fallen into. Practical charity is general, active, 
and efficacious. Never was more assistance given, or more individual mis¬ 
fortunes relieved ; and yet the relations which should be established be¬ 
tween those who relieve and those who are relieved only slightly exist. 
Practical charity ill attains its moral end; neither one or the other is mutu¬ 
ally confident and tranquil. Never did more hopes, or hopes more ardent, 
break out, but they are scarcely anything else than the flights of the imagi¬ 
nation in delirium or the transports of material appetites. Our society 
seeks everywhere a solid faith, and efficacious charity, a hope which calms 
and fortifies, Bui it does not find them; and that because it seeks them 
where they are not to be found. Men demand for themselves their belief 
and their virtues; they have the pretension to derive them from themselves, 
and themselves alone. But that cannot be. Men cannot be, in the great 
questions of their destiny, the inventors, the authors of faith, charity, and 
of their hopes. These wants are not satisfied at purely human sources. 
We must clerive them from superhuman sources. These are the sources 
which you open to men by distributing to them the holy books. Therefrom 
they may derive faith, charity, and hope. Faith t for therein God shows 
himself constantly present, and acting in the world and men; therein is the 
action of God ; therein the necessary starting point of faith, Archimedes 
demanded, but found not, a fulcrum on which to move the world, Man 
cannot by himself alone find a base on which to fix it. He must receive it 
from God. Charity l the love of God for men, is manifested in the Gospel 
and that alone is a sufficient source of the love of men for men. Except 
therein, all charity is weak, and soon exhausted. Hope ! there is none 
which pacifies and satisfies the hearts of men, if it docs not extend beyond 
and arise above this earth. Eternal hopes can alone purify and ennoble the 
terrest r ial hopes. Con fined to t h e e a rth, ou r ho pes t rans form t he m a el ve s i n - 
to avidity anil selfishness. Christian! ty alone, then, can pacify and satis fy the 
needoffaith, charity, and hope, which so powerfully agitate man and society. 
If any one doubts this, let him look at what the adversaries of Christianity 
do, let him listen to what they say, At the same time that they attack it 
with fury, they pass themselves off for its heirs and successors, and pre¬ 
tend that they walk in the path it hag opened. Falsehood and profanation! 
What is most Antichristian is the spirit of revolt and the spirit of license. 
When Christianity appeared in the world there was a fine opportunity of 
propagating the spirit of insurrection. Than at that epoch, when was there 
ever more despotism, moral degradation of the upper classes, and oppres¬ 
sion of man by maul Ami yel you will not find a single trace of insurrection 
in the history of the foundation of Christianity, nor the spirit of insurrection 
in its words. This immense revolution was accomplished by moral action 
alone—by the moral and interior reformation of men. That is, because 
Christianity is essentially submissive —submissive to God, submissive to 
established order. It has the spirit of liberty, ami even of conscientious 
resistance, but no spirit of rebellion. It is also essentially severe ; license 
is as hateful to it as revolt It is madneift to attempt to extend liberty and 
democracy by means of the relaxation of religious belief and of morals. 
Sincere belief and severe morals are indispensable to democracy and demo¬ 
cratic liberty. The relaxation of opinion and of morals in a democratic 
society leads inevitably—first to anarchy, then to despotism. See how the 
United States were founded* Do you think it was by the relaxation of mo- 
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rala? No: the founders of the American Republic were rigid for them¬ 
selves and for others, mid it was the spirit of rigidity which formed their 
strength and preserved them from the disorders and errors inherent in de¬ 
mocracy. Be assured that with the spirit of revolt nothing will ever he 
founded ; as Christianity is the secret of faith, charity, and hope, it is it, 
also, which has the true secrets of order and social reganeration in democra¬ 
tic societies more limn in any other. Let the spirit of revolt and license 
not flatter itself then, in being able to usurp the Christian w ork—there is 
absolute incompatibility between them. At the same time that Christiani¬ 
ty can alone satisfy the want of faith, charity, and hope in our democratic 
society, it alone can give il the spirit of order, resignation, and serve mora¬ 
lity, without which it cannot subsist — at least with the regims of liberty. 
Have, then, full confidence in your undertaking—it is essentially good, it 
responds to the greatest and most pressing interests and instincts ol our lime. 
Pursue it with ardour. Make Christians—il is Christians that our Socie¬ 
ty requires, I say Christians—that is our name, that what we ought to 
propagate. The Bible Society has scrupulously confined itself to its task; 
it is to Protestants alone that it has distributed holy books; but its senti¬ 
ments, its wishes, and its hopes are not confined to the narrow circle to 
which its action is limited; it ardently desires to make Christians every 
where; it calls by that name all who take the saved writings as the basis of 
their faith, of their hope and of their charily. Whether they be in the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, or in the different branches of the Protes¬ 
tant Church, it sees in them Christians and brethren. Union in the party 
of political order is recommended, and rightly so; that union is in fact, the 
only means of safely, hut it is not less necessary to the party of moral or¬ 
der, The Ljueslian is now between Christianity and impiety, which affects 
lo advocate the interest of humanity. All Christian forces should unite 
against the common enemy—they can do il. A new fact has introduced 
itself—liberty of conscience in the Christian Church; let that liberty be ac¬ 
cepted and respected by all Christians—it will secure their union and the tri¬ 
umph of the common faith. But beware of a factious and forced union; be 
Christians to the fullest extent of the word. Love one another, that is cha¬ 
rity ; support one another, that is tolerance; respect one another, that is 
the right of liberty; assist one another, that is your well understood inter¬ 
est, On these conditions, and on these alone, there is safety for society. 
We are in the path of that safety. Christians, be altogether under the 
standard of the Cross—Hoc signo vinces.'* 

The third is the extemporaneous but felicitous and cordial address of 
Mn. Lawrence, the American Minister at the Court of London, at the 
anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

Hid Excellency the American Minister ("Mr. Lawrence), on 
rising to second the Resolution, said,—My Lord, and ladies and gentlemen, 
though I earns here to-day by invitation, it was not with the expectation of 
taking any part in the proceedings of the Meeting, but a Resolution has 
been placed in my hands, and I deem it not only my privilege, but my duty, 
to second the Motion for the adoption of this Report, (Cheers.) I should 
ho unjust to myself, as well as to the people of another country whom I re¬ 
present, iff were not here to make my acknowledgement, first, on my own 
account, and, secondly, on theirs, speaking, a? they do, the same language, 
possessing the same religion and fife lings as yourself, and being engaged in 
the same great cause for which we are met here to-day, (Cheers.) My 
Lord, I did not como here lo make a speech, nor do I now intend to make 
one, but thus much I felt hound to say on this occasion, and, as l am up, J 
lieg to say that we of the United States feel under the deepest obligation to 
this parent Bible Society of the world. (Cheeps.) My Lord, 1 am the 
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moire inclined to say a word, from the fact I hat 1 arn connected with the 
American Bible Society, having the honor lo be one of its Vice-Presideals* 
(Hear, hear.) I am aware that the American Bible Society is twelve years 
younger than the parent ; but am quite sure that those who are engaged, as 
I trust the whole people of the Union are, in the Bible cause, look to this 
great—this parent Society—for example as well as precept* (Hear, hear ) 
Having heard the Report, I assure you, my Lord, that, though I nin not 
naturally an excitable man, I was excited in listening to it- Tim Society 
embraces all mankind, every nation, kindred, and tongue ; its objects arc 
beneficent, its labours great. But 1 believe that the Bible is to pervade 
every land ; believing every word that it contains, 1 believe that it will he 
circulated throughout the world. (Cheers,) I look upon Ihc Bible as the 
great charter of human liberty ; I regard it as the Magna Chart a of our race 
(loud cheers) ; and I here declare in your presence, my Lord, that 1 believe 
no free Government can stand unless it be founded on the precepts of the 
Bible. (Cheers.) 1 believe that no despotic Government can stand be¬ 
cause of the Billie. You wilt find that throughout the w orld all pure des¬ 
potisms are against the introduction of the Bible, You live under a Gov¬ 
ernment founded, to a certain extent, upon public opinion : it is a free Gov* 
eminent, it is the Government of the people; and I, too, live under a Gov¬ 
ernment founded upon public opinion, in a country which bus drawn its 
laws, its religion, its literature, its everything from this country, tor though 
they have been adapted to our people, the fundamental principles are the 
same. Such being the case, I say that this book is the groundwork of hu¬ 
man liberty, and without it liberty is a rope of sand. (Cheers,) It is said 
that religion is here supported by the Stale; I say that the State is here 
supported by religion (cheers) ; and I know that the groat Republic of the 
Western World could not stand an hour without the sanction of the Bibio. 
(Renewed cheers,) What, then, my Lord, is the duty of Christians ! If 
it ho true that this is the great charter by which we arc to live, ami by 
which we are to die, what is the duty of every Christian mail and of every 
Christian woman! I say it is their duly to place this book in tlic Imnds of 
every human being who can read ; and if there are those who cannot read, 
it is your duty to leach them to read. (Cheers,) I agree entirely with the 
Reverend Prelate who preceded me, that there is something below, the up- 
heavings of which will, but for the Bible, be felt throughout this land. Of 
fhat I have no doubt. I have the same feeling in my own country; I them 
feel that it is mv duty to place this book in the hands of every family ; and 
although the Report gives us an account of the Society's doings during the 
past year, although it tells us that the Bihlehas been circulated every where, 
and it is right that it should be thus widely diffused, let us remember, that 
this great mission to man roust begin at Jerusalem, it must begin at home, 
and then we may widen the sphere of our operations, until they reach to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. My Lord, I shall redeem my promise. 1 
said, that I did not rise to make a speech. (Cheers.) Let me, however, 
observe in conclusion, that the year in which the Bible became generally 
circulated in England was, I think, 1,(511, and in that very year a nation 
Was born an the other side of (he Atlantic, In the same year the Cavaliers 
went from England and settled in Virginia, and the Puritans, w r ho after- 
words founded New England* went to Holland. 1 say, then, that the cir¬ 
culation of the Bible iiavc a new country to the world. The Bible Is, as I 
said before, our great charter, and if we live according to its precepts, we 
shall be safe not only in this world, but in the world to come. I will close, 
my Lord, by thanking yourself and this great audience for having permitted 
me for a few T minutes to express the feelings which I entertain, and by say- 
iug that if the Anglo-Saxon race here and on the other side of the water, 
preserve peace and good will (and God grant that they may)^ they will 
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give not only their language, but their laws to the world. May Almighty 
God protect this Society, and assist its operations wherever they shall 
penetrate l (Loud cheers.) 

Perhaps in some future number, we may find room from some extracts 
from the addresses of Indian Missionaries. 


IV.—The Bible Societies of India, 

We have before us the reports of all the publishing BiUe Societies of In¬ 
dia, those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and the North-Western pro¬ 
vinces ; and we must say that we have perused them with much pleasure, 
believing us we do that no field for the translation, publication, and circula¬ 
tion of the scriptures, has yet been found at ell comparable in extent and 
interest to India, and observing that the exertions of Christians throughout 
the world are more and more being directed to this field. 

The most novel fact brought to notice in the Bombay report, is the pub¬ 
lication of the Gospel of Mathew in Sindhu The translation was made 
by Capt. G. Stack, late Deputy Collector at Haider£b£d. We have been 
the first party ourselves to test its general intelligibility by the natives or 
the important province for which it is designed; and we are happy to be 
able to give a favourable report on this matter. It is understood by the 
people, though perhaps not much more so than the Kachi version of the 
Bev. Mr. Gray, the Kadif being merely one of several dialects of the 
Sindh!. In reference to the appearance of even this small portion of the 
word of God, we can adopt mutatis mutandis the language of Henry Mar- 
tyn, wh^en the same portion of divine truth first appeared in another tongue. 

I rejoice with you, and praise God for our Gospel in Persian. With 
elegance enough to attract the careless and please the fastidious, it contains 
enough of Eternal Life to save the reader 1 # soul; therefore, if we do no 
more, we are happy that something is done/’ 

The revision of the Marathi and Gujarati versions of the scriptures, with 
which the Bombay Bible Society has most to do, is proceeding but slowly, 
but we hope surely. Complete copies of the New Testament in Marat At' 
are now procurable; and complete copies of the Old Testament, even 
though they should be printed according to the present versions, should 
he at all times procurable in the depository. Since the death and the re¬ 
moval of the Messrs. Fyvie* few, if any copies of either the old or new 
Testament in Gujarati have been got up in volumes. A reprint should 
immediately be effected, without prejudice to the revision which is proceed¬ 
ing, more especially as the old translation, whatever be its faults, is gener¬ 
ally in simple and intelligible language. The society cannot allege the 
want of funds as a reason for its reserve in the publication of the scriptures, 
for besides having a balance in hand on the Slst December last of Rs. 2,121, 
it has Rs. 12,000 invested in government securities. 

The Committee of Hie Bombay Bible Society are printing an edition of 
500 copies of the Gospel of Mathew in English ^Sanskrit, Marrithf, Gujar&tf, 
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and Hindustani, This small polyglot! is, of course, more a luxury, than a 
necessary. It is hoped that it will so attract the attention of the natives as 
to induce them to procure it by purchase. 

We extract the following passage from the report. 

It is the intention of the Committee to keep the Deposi tory furnished ai 
far as practicable with the Scriptures in every language in which they are 
likely to be required. And in this endeavor they are enabled by the liber* 
ality of the British and Foreign Bible Society and the co-operation of its 
auxiliaries in India, in a good degree to succeed. Of Hindustani Scrip¬ 
tures, 137 copies have been issued from the Depository—of Sanskrit, 122 
copies—of Hebrew, 73 copies—of Arabic, 140 copies—of Persian, 126 co¬ 
pies—of Armenian, 99 copies—of Ethiopic, 115 copies—of Tamil, SI co¬ 
pies—of Portuguese, 26 copies —of Hindee, 34 copies; and of several other 
European and Asiatic languages, copies varying from 1 to 20 have been is¬ 
sued. 

The Ethiopia scriptures here mentioned have been principally confided 
to the care of Messrs. Gabru and Marlcha Warke for distribution in their 
native country, Abyssinia* 

In the Madras report, the following passage strikes our attention as par* 
licularly deserving of notice. 

In the month of June, your Committee received a communication from 
the Parent Society, submitting to their judgment a proposal made by the 
Rev, W. Arthur, * r to give every family in India a portion of ihe Word of 
God/ 7 and assuring them of the Society's readiness to assist them, in 
carrying it out, if approved, 

On receiving this communication, your Committee resolved to write to 
the Missionaries and Christian laymen in connection with the Auxiliary, 
and to submit the proposal to their judgment; expressing their willingness 
to aid them as far as possible in carrying it out. Fourteen letters were 
sent in reply to your Committee's letter; these were submitted to the 
judgment of a Sub-Committee, who drew up a Report which was adopted 
by the General Committee as follows : 

“1. The Madras Auxiliary Bible Society's Committee, on receiving 
the communication of the Parent Society, dated April 12th, containing Mc¬ 
Arthur 5 s proposal, r to give every family in India a portion of the Word of 
God/ with a request that the Committee will freely communicate their 
views on the proposal as regards the Madras Presidency, and assuring the 
Committee of the readiness of ihe Parent Socieiy to assist them in carrying 
it out, if it recommend itself to their judgment—took immediate measures 
lo meet the Parent Society's wishes. 

“ 2 In reply to a Circular requesting information, which the Committee 
sent to all Missionaries in the Presidency and many Christian gentlemen, 
they received twelve letters from Missionaries and two from Christian 
friends ; and availing themselves of these communications and of their own 
experience, they are of opinion that a field is open for a greatly increased 
dissemination of the Word of God in various districts of this Presidency, 
both among professed Christians and Heathens, and more especially a- 
mong the Tamil and Telugu population. 

*‘3. With regard to the population professing Christianity, they feel 
thankful that the Committee has been able for some years past to grant (on 
special application) the entire Tamil Bible at one rupee, and the entire 
Tamil Testament and other Scripture portions gratuitously, to Missiona¬ 
ries and other Christian friends requiring them; and they hope their friends 
will avail themselves of yds facility for Scripture distribution to a yet 
greater extent. 
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“4. They believe that there arc wide and populous districts and nu¬ 
merous villages in this Presidency, where some portious of the Word of 
God (say the Gospel according to Luke, and iu some cases the Acts of the 
Apostles) could be appropriately and effectually distributed among the 
uuevangelized population, Hindu, Mohammedan, and Roman Catholic. 

“ 5. They recommend the employment of suitable Christian Agents, 
acquainted with the vernacular languages, to distribute the Scriptures 
among the unreached masses—Missionaries in general being already suffi¬ 
ciently occupied in their own proper fields of labour—the Agents to be 
under the supervision of some Christian friend or friends in the district, 
and to furnish a quarterly report of their labours to the Committee. 

"6. One friend kindly offers to pay the contingent expenses of an 
Agent in his district; and another to give Rs. 50 as a donation—should a 
properly qualified Agent be employed in his district; and another ex¬ 
perienced friend, conversant in the vernacular tongues, is willing, on a 
reasonable allowance being made to him for travelling expenses, to distri¬ 
bute the Word of God in the towns and villages for 20 miles round Madras. 
The Sub-Committee recommend the General Committee to take into early 
consideration these providential facilities: and they believe that other 
openings for the employment of Agents may soon appear. 

“ 7. The Sub-Committee, judging that cases may arise of Missionaries 
refraining from tours on account of the expense, recommend to the Gene¬ 
ral Committee to meet the expenses incurved by such Missionaries, as 
may be willing at certain seasons of the year to undertake tours for the ex¬ 
press purpose of distributing the Word of God in hitherto unvisited dis¬ 
tricts, on application from them to that effect. They require, as a general 
rule, that no Scriptures should be given except to persons who first give 
evidence that they can read fairly ; and before entering into any engage¬ 
ment, they would require a statement of the field proposed to be visited 
and the probable outlay. 

“8. The Sub Committee recommend the printing of 20,000 copies of 
liukc’8 Gospel in Tamil, 10,000 in Telugu, and 6,000 in Hindustani; and 
10,000 copies of the Acts of the Apostles in Tamil, for immediate distribu¬ 
tion among the heathen. 

“ 9. They recommend an application to be made to the Parent Society 
for permission to draw upon them for a sum not exceeding £ 1,600, to be 
judiciously laid out during the next tw o or three years as God may speed 
the undertaking.” 

The Parent Society, in a letter just received, have most generously 
allowed us to draw upon them to the extent of ^1,500, in carrying out 
Mr. Arthur’s suggestion. 

This endeavour to quicken the circulation of the Scriptures is not the 
first of the kind made by the Committee. At a meeting held on the 2nd 
November, 1838 (in consequence of suggestions from the Parent Society 
for a more extensive distribution of the Word of God, especially among the 
people speaking the Tamil language), it was resolved to print for general 
distribution 50,000 copies of the New Testament portions, and also to ap¬ 
propriate 7,000 copies of the entire New Testament, to be given, or sold at 
a reduced price, to persons likely to make a proper use of them. The re¬ 
sult of this more general diffusion of Divine Truth was (judging from the 
Report of the following year) favourable. And may we not hope that a 
blessing will attend the present effort ; and that at least some portion of the 
seed sown will fall on good ground and yield fruit 30, 60 and 100 fold. 

Why should not the attempt be made everywhere to follow up the im¬ 
portant proposal of Mr. Arthur 1 

On the revision of versions, wc find the following notices. 
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These labours have, the least, as the preceding year, been principally in 
Tamil and Canarese. 

In the Malayaiim, as mentioned in the last Report, attempts to form a 
Committee of Revision m 1S4S then failed ; and a proposed Committee of 
publication, far slight alterations in Orthography, Grammar, and Idiom, 
remains still unorganized. 

In the Hindustani no progress has been made. The Committee hope 
that such a revision of the Hindustani Scriptures, obtain aide from Calcutta 
and Bombay, as will better adapt them for circulation among the numerous 
Mohammedans of this presidency, will yet be accomplished. The time 
certainly does not seem near. They have as yet been able to send forth 
only the four Gospels, 

The anticipations indulged in at the last anniversary of a speedy comple¬ 
tion of a thoroughly revised translation of the New Testament in Canarese, 
have been happily realized. The translation has been finished, and the 
Press is busily engaged in printing an edition, with the prospect of soon 
completing the whole. 

The Parent Society having generously acceded to the request of your 
Committee, on the recommendation of the Canarese Revision Committee, 
to continue the stipend of the Rev. G. H. Weigle while revising the Old 
Testament, in the same manner as he did the New—devoting hid whole 
time to the work—there is a prospect of that also going forward with a good 
degree of rapidity. It has become evident by experience that the only w T ay 
to obtain a translation of the Scriptures, or even the revision of a transla¬ 
tion, where much labour is required, io any reasonable time, or uniform 
manner, is to have some well qualified person wholly devoted to the work. 
He may have, and it is desirable he should have, those associated with him 
who, though able to spend but a part of their lime in such labour, may yet 
aid as a Committee of Revision, to preserve his work from any undesirable 
peculiarities, which it might otherwise have as the production of one mind, 
with perhaps peculiar idiosyncracies, and special sympathies with some one 
denomination of Christians. These objects arc attained in the constitution 
of the Canarese Revision Committee; and promise Ihk best results. 

The following letter from the Rev, B, Rice, Secretary, will show the 
progress and prospects of the Committee. 

11 1 embrace the earliest opportunity of answering your inquiry with re¬ 
ference to the progress which has been made in the new version of the Ca- 
naresc Scriptures, 

Our position in this work at the close of last year was as follows 
The whole of Paul’s Epistles had been completed for the Press, and were 
in course of being printed at Bell ary. The remaining portions of the New 
Testament, viz. the General Epistles and the Revelation, with the four 
Gospels and Acts had been prepared by the Translators to the Committee, 
the Rev. G. H. Weiglc, and a few copies had been lithographed at Man¬ 
galore for the criticisms of the brethren, 

£ * After receiving these criticisms, Mr. Weigle commenced the preparation- 
of a second lithographed copy of the whole embodying the result of the re¬ 
marks which had been made, and was able, before the time arrived for the 
annual sitting of the Committee to'complete this re-revision as far as from 
James to Revelation, inclusive, and Ihe Gospel of Matthew. This was a 
work of considerable labour, but greatly facilitated the progress of the 
Committee at its Meeting. 

i( The Committee assembled on the 26th February, and continued its 
business till the 7th April, during which time it met daily (Sundays except¬ 
ed) from ten o’clock till four. Before it separated, the entire New Testa¬ 
ment was completed for the Press. 

The printing was put in Rand at BeUary in the month of May . In ad- 
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Hi Lion to the careful attention which has been gi ven to the correction of the 
Press at BelJary, I have also, at the request of the Committee, read over 
every sheet before it has been struck off. A fair degree of accuracy has 
thus, I trust, been secured. The general Epistles, the Revelation, Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, and part of Luke, have been already completed, and I hope 
that, in the course of two or three months, it will be our happiness to pos¬ 
sess an entire New Testament, in an improved version, ibr circulation 
among the people. 

f< Since our last meeting, Mr. Weigle has been diligently employed in 
the translation of the Old Testament. It was determined to commence with 
Psalms, and Proverbs as being especially required, and then to proceed 
with the other books of the Old Testament in order from Genesis. Copies 
of the new version of Psalms and Proverbs have been in the hands of the 
Committee for some time ; and I believe that before the next meeting, 
which is fixed for August next, the Pentateuch, and perhaps other books 
are likely to be finished, and lithographed for criticism. How much we 
may be able to complete lor the Press at our next sitting, I cannot say. 
We are thankful to your Committee, and to the Parent Society, for acced¬ 
ing to our request to continue Mr Weigle in his present office as Transla¬ 
tor. Without the very efficient aid which he has rendered, it would have 
been impossible for us to have proceeded with the work so speedily as we 
have done. Much has yet to be done ere that work Is brought to a termi¬ 
nation, We are encouraged, however, and stimulated, by the reflection 
that, when accomplished, a boon of inestimable value will have been con¬ 
ferred upon our Can*rese Missions. We have much reason to be grateful 
to the Giver of all good for the unanimity and prosperity which have attend¬ 
ed the united labours of our Committee. May He who has hitherto been 
with us continue to grant ua His help and blessing.” 

The Revision of the New Testament, in Tamil, mentioned in the two 
last Reports, is still unfinished; but has been advanced by the addition of 
the Gospel of Mark, 2d Epistle of Peter, 2d and 3d of John, and Epistle of 
Jude, in the course of the year. The Gospels of Luke and John, the Re¬ 
velation, Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, Philippians, Titus., Philemon and 
James i 1st Peter and 1st John, remain to be received. Of these the Tin- 
nevelly Branch Society have kindly undertaken to execute the Gospel of 
Luke and Epistle to the Hebrews, which have not been, and cannot be, 
done by the parties to whom they were first assigned. Some other of the 
remaining portions must also be Iransfened ; anti the Tinnevelly Branch—to 
whom your Commitltce arc under great obligations in this work—have been 
requested to accept of those which have been already left on their hands by 
Missionaries who have left the country. If they are able to take up these, 
in addition to Luke and Hebrews, it may be expected that, before another 
anniversary, the first draft of all the books of the New Testament will be 
made. It must then pass through the Revision Committee, who it is hop¬ 
ed, will, in the meantime, be favoured with remarks from different Tamil 
Scholars on all the books ; and it will be their part, if practicable, to make 
the whole in some measure homogeneous. It is therefore still a work of 
time ; but the labours bestowed upon it will not be lost, even should there 
be delay in bringing out the contemplated* version. The various books be¬ 
ing printed as they are prepared, become a help not only to Missionaries 
who are acquiring and using the language, but to those engaged in prepar¬ 
ing a revjsed translation of the Tamil New Testament under other auspices 
—ax is now being done for the Jaffna Auxiliary Bible Society, to accom¬ 
pany the version of the Old Testament which that Society and your Com¬ 
mittee are carrying through the Press. The prospect is that their version 
will be finished and printed before the middle of next year, and consequent¬ 
ly before that of this Committee can be ready f but, so far as printed, it will 
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be used in the preparation of that version. Had your Committee been 
aware that the Jaffna Auxiliary were in a situation to go forward so rapidly 
in preparing a uniform edition of the whole Scriptures, they would not, 
probably! have undertaken an independent version; but their plan was laid 
and the labour commenced before union with the Jaffna Society was form¬ 
ed, and when such a union was not anticipated. 

It still seems desirable to go forward, and accomplish all that circum¬ 
stances may allow; as the labour bestowed on the revision will lorn to ac¬ 
count in the Jaffna version ; and should that when finished not be satisfac¬ 
tory, may soon Vie made ready ibr publication. 

In regard to the Union Version of the Old Testament, already alluded 
to, your Committee have the satisfaction of reporting the most pleasing 
progress. The smiles of Providence have evidently rested on the labours 
of the Joint Committee, though commenced with much solicitude as to the 
result, and in the face of many obstacles. Referring io the last report for 
a statement of progress to the end of I he Pentateuch , little needs to be add¬ 
ed. A majority of the Committee met in February, and continued, having 
daily sessions—the Lord's day excepted—for five weeks, five hours each 
day ; finishing thus the historical books. In September both the members 
from Jaffna, Messrs. Percival and Spaulding, and the only two in Madras, 
Messrs. Brothertou and Winslow recommenced their labours, and prosecut¬ 
ed them in a similar manner nearly two and half months, with almost no 
interruption—Mr. Percival only being occasionally absent to prepare for 
printing—I bus going through all the Prophetical boohs with great care and 
finishing them on the 27th November, with special thanksgiving. 

The Poetical books had previously been revised by the two Madras 
Members of the Committee, meeting together almost daily for many weeks; 
and their labours were subsequently reviewed by one or'both of the Jaffna 
Committee ; and where not approved referred back. The corrections have 
all been re-examined in recent meetings, for many days, and finally finished 
ed on the 5lh inslant. 

In the meantime the work, in a moderate edition intended to be for trial, 
has been carried on at press; and by the indefatigable exertions of Mr. 
Percival, who remains at Madras for the purpose, aided as far as possible, 
by the other members of the Committee—who examine Ihe proofs so far as 
circumstances allow—is now advanced to the end of 1st Samuel. 

We have given these notices almost without abridgement, as we think 
the proceedings of our Madras friends highly judicious in their circum¬ 
stances. 

The printing at Madras is on a very large scale. 

The Madras Reports concludes with the following notices of rebuffs. 

Your Committee feel that whatever be the issue of iheir labours, in giving 
the widest possible circulation to the Word of God in India, their duty re¬ 
mains the same. It is theirs to sow with the utmost diligence and zeal the 
seed of the kingdom, even though its root should prove as 11 rottenness and 
its blossom go ujj as dust.* 3 Fully convinced as they are of the worth of 
the Scriptures,, it. would be selfish and criminal on their part'to monopolize 
the treasure to themselves. They cannot, and they dare not, incur the 
anger of Almighty God, by withholding the bread of life from the famishing 
millions around them. Freely they have received, they must freely givg. 

But it is natural to inquire as to the result of the various efforts made for 
the Evangelization of India, and especially a9 to the fruit of the labours of 
this Society, during a period of 29 years t la the Bible doing that for India 
which it has done for other lands—for Britain, Germany, &c. Is Ihe leaven 
of truth working here, as it -jvorks in France, in Sweden, in the South Sea 
Islands 1 Your Committee can answer these questions only in a general 
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way, and they refer to the Letters of their Gorrespomtents for more defi¬ 
nite information. 

In estimating tho result of Bible efforts in India (especially Southern 
India) let it not be forgotten how much precious time has been spent, how 
many minds have been employed in the important work of translating and 
revising the Sacred Scriptures, Wc are now in possession of intelligible 
and faithful versions (in whole or in part) of the Scriptures in Tamil, Ca- 
narese, Telugii, and Malayalim—though the work of revision is by no 
means completed. Least we should undervalue this department of labour, 
let it he remembered how long it was before Great Britian was put in pos- 
8 ess ion of that precious treasure, the authorized English Version. Two 
hundred and thirty-one years elapsed from the publication of Wicliffe’s 
version of the Scriptures, in to the publication in 1611, of the ver¬ 
sion now in usc T Throe whole years of prayerful toil were bestowed upon 
the last revision of this version, by forty-seven of the ripest scholars which 
our country could produce. Let us then be thankful for what God has 
wrought through the instrumentality of his servants, in giving us the Bible 
in the difficult languages of India, so that its ignorant millions may read in 
their own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

Not now to speak of the labours of similar Societies in Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay, Agra and Jaffna, this single Auxiliary has been privileged in distri¬ 
cting during the past year upwards oi 56,000 Copies of the Scriptures, 
and since its formation in 1820, upwards of 600,000 Copies. Granted 
that much of thi^seed has been sown by the wayside, upon stony places, 
and among thorns, some at least has fallen on good ground, and is yielding 
fruit. The result of Bible labours in Sourthern India may he seen to 
great advantage in the numerous Christian Schools throughout the presi¬ 
dency. Some thousand youths of bodh sexes are receiving a Bible educa¬ 
tion. They are daily instructed in the Scriptures which are able to make 
them wise unlo salvation ; “ the word of the Lord is unto them line upon 
line, precept upon prerept, 31 the word of life is nigh them, “in their mouth 
and in their heart, it is the subject of daily discourse, meditation and 
prayer; it is to a very great extent understood, apprehended and rcnicm- 
Wed; and when the Spirit of God, according to Eds own promise, shall 
quicken these seeds of incorruptible truth, and when they shall break 
through the soil which covers them, and yield lf fruit after their kind, 13 then 
will the friends of the Bible “rejoice before God according to the joy of 
liar vest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil. 13 

Further, as to the result of Bible effort in Southern India, there are now 
many Native Christian Churches, with their Sabbath Schools and Bihla 
classes. In these the Word of God is statedly dispensed, and divine ordin¬ 
ances are celebrated. The seed of truth is sown under circumstances 
favourable to its growth ; it is carefully watched and protected from injuri¬ 
ous influences, and the Christian husbandman is privileged to reap the 
fruits of his anxious toil. These are gardens recovered from the wastes of 
heathenism, which present a striking contrast to the sterility around them. 
They have received “ blessing irom God; 13 and when his Spirit in fuller 
measure shall “be poured from on high,” then may we hope to realize 
even in India, Ihe truth of the prophetic word. “The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be glad for them ; and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with 
joy^nd singing : the glory of Lebanon shall he given unto it, the excel¬ 
lency of Carmel and Sharon, they shall sec the glory of ihe Lord and the 
excellency of our God. 13 

There are also in connection with our various Mission Churches, as tho 
fruit of Bible distribution, some thousand converts, who have “been born 
again not of corruptible seed but of incorruptible, by the word of God 
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which liveth and abideth for ever.” These, according to their measure of 
grace, are spreading the leaven of Christianity in the families, Churches, 
and districts to which they belong. Some are strong in faith, abundant in 
labour, “fruitful in every good work and increasing in the knowledge of 
God;” but the greater part are feeble, and will long require the sympathy 
and support of those who arc more established in the truth. We who arc 
strong must bear the infirmities of the weak. Let us then cheerfully bear 
our burden, and not be moved by the reproach of the unbelieving and the 
wordly, who are so ready lo taunt us with the littleness of our success, and 
to pronounce our work in India a failure. Our work is of God, He will 
prosper us. Let us labour on in faith and prayer, costing, as opportunity 
may offer, the seed-corn of truth upon the waters, and we shall find it after 
many days. In due season we shall reap if wc faint not. “As the earth 
bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden causclh the things that are sown 
in it lo spring forth ; so the Lord God will cause righteousness and praiso 
to spring forth before all the nations.” 

We must leave the Report of the Calcutta and Agra Societies unnoticed 
till another opportunity. 


V.— Missionary Address. By the Rf.v.Hormazdji' Pestonji 

Mv dear friends, —The last time I addressed you, I gave you a pretty 
full account of our Jewish Vernacular Schools on the coa*|, and said but 
little or nothing on my general evangelistic work on the two short lours I 
had then accomplished. Since then I have taken, as you know, another 
lour, and a long one too. 1 shall therefore, as I mean to study brevity, 
give you the result of my labours and observations on all the three tours, 
at once, jointly, and in a general sort of way. And although I have again 
examined a school here and a school there,—schools both public and private, 
—and examined them since I last addressed you,—I shall not extend my 
remarks to this subject, but will confine them to the tours. 

There are some points of distinction between the first two lours and the 
last. The former were on the coast: the latter was in the interior. 
The former were in the Konkan : the latter, in the Dakhnn. The former 
were in places I had not known before,—in Rcvadanda, in Ambcpur, Ali- 
b&g, Pen, Panwcl, and in the little hamlets between them : the latter in 
places I have been in the habit of visiting pretty frequently,—in Mshad, 
Mababaleshwar, Sfctara, Jijurf, Saswad, PunS, KhandSIS, Khopauli, Pan- 
wel, and the villages between. The former were amongst a hearty people, 
the Konkanis, who arc, comparatively speaking, more inclined to hear of 
the things of God, than are their prouder brethren elsewhere : the latter, 
amongst a heady people, the Dakhanfs, who, Gallio-like, care for none of 
these things. 

But let me mention to you, at the very outset, that w hile in the former I 
was engaged, heart and hand, in teaching and in preaching, the latter was 
intended as much for my health and recreation, as for the evangelization of 
the heathen. After having worked at home for nearly a year, I was neces- 

* Delivered at the monthly missionary pra>er-ineehng at Ambrolie, 1st July, 1850. 
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sitaled to go abroad, especially as some friendly and family arrangements 
conspired together to bring about this end. Besides, while in Mahabalesh- 
war, 1 was more engaged in translating than in preaching. This last, there¬ 
fore, I can scarcely call a missionary tour. 

Those along the coast, however, were amongst the most apostolic tours I 
ever took. Having set off in a cotton-boat for the first tour, which was to¬ 
wards ltevadanda, Ambepur, and AlibSg,—-and in a steamer for I he second, 
towards Pauwel and Pen,—I endeavoured to follow the footsteps of the 
Apostles of old, who did not confine the preaching of the Word of God to 
Churches and to Chapels. In the steamer, especially, (for in the cotton- 
boat I had only the boatmen for my audience,) I enjoyed various oppor¬ 
tunities of disseminating the truth as it is in Jesus, and of distributing a 
couple of tracts that contained this saving truth. With a view thus to be 
profitable to the people in the steamer, I avoided the first class passage, and 
the second class, the comforts of which, indeed, can only be contrasted 
with the discomforts of the third class passage, but which arc accompanied 
with this great draw-back, that there yon are in a manner debarred from 
speaking to the populace ; and avoiding these, I got myself enrolled amongst 
the third class passengers, which, at once, cheapened my short voyage, 
and sweetened my intercourse with the too often neglected poor. And 
just because I did this, a couple of Europeans seemed to despise me, and 
another proud couple would scarcely look at (not to say patronize) an In¬ 
dian Missionary, whilst some others of their brethren pitied my enviable 
state not a little! But these things moved me not, and if moved, it was 
only to pity the professors of religion, who knew nothing of its principles or 
practice. And no wonder: for if ever was one proud of his work, and if 
anywhere was one proud of his position, it was I, then and there. 

Another circumstance, that gave the Apostolie feature to my tours, was, 
walking from village to village, and talking al>out religion as we walked. 
Such a combination of walking and talking appears objectionable to some 
people, who w ould not like to see the sacred things of the Most High brought 
down on a level with the secular things of man, and with whom religion is 
too sublime and too solemn a thing to be introduced to the humble walks 
of life. But if we find that our great Examptcr and His immediate follow¬ 
ers did talk about the most serious subjects of revelation as they walked — 
and find wc do,—and that, too, in too many instances to require any quota¬ 
tion or ajiy comment,—then we need not mind what people say or think. 

And this twofold circumstance had a twofold advantage. It terlfterl to the 
health of our bodies, and to the help of our fellow-beings. We always 
marched in the cool of the day, either morning or evening, wLich served 
for good bodily exercise. For the sake of Sakhobu, the Israelite, how¬ 
ever, who, you know, is unable to walk much, I was once or twice obliged 
to hire a cart, which, I may mSntion, occasionally admitted myself, and my 
servant, and iny samdn, as well as our stout man. But generally wc all 
walked. And while walking, wc seldom or iwver failed to have the com- 
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pany of two or three or more fellow travellers* with whom I always embraced 
the opportunity of conversing on the subject of the great pil grim age, which 
they and we w ere making, to the regions of the blessed above, of to those 
of the cursed below, from this central earth, 1 can give you no idea how 
interesting all this was. I shall only mention an instance, and then leave 
you to form what conclusion you please. AH my books and tracts, my 
clothes, my eatables, and so forth, formed one KuVi's load. And a 
Vashkar, (doorkeeper,) who was one of the best and most attentive of my 
hearers for two or three hours, during width time I had spoken of the 
various vital doctrines of Christianity, took the load off our Kuli’s head, 
and, unasked, putting it upon his own, walked along with us the remainder 
of our way. Fearing he had done this from some superstitious belief of 
meriting heaven by carrying the things of a god, (for, for a god he had pre¬ 
viously affected to take me lobe,) I demanded his reason for so doing. And 
Iwlli SakhobS and I were not a little surprised to find, that the poor man 
did so from motives innocent and pure,—from a sense of gratitude which 
he was evidently anxious to show to the owner of the things he was carry¬ 
ing, and from a desire to please all around him. Hut gratitude, for what? 
And to please all, how ? Gratitude for the things of God and of Christ> 
which he had heard that evening, and which lie said he was determined to 
follow out in belief and in practice* And to please all, by unburdening 
and relieving a fellow-being, and by showing, even as he expressly said, 
.that so love-inspiring and joy-diffusing were the glad tidings of salvation he 
had received, that, heavy as the load was, it was to him lighter than a 
feather* As a token of his sincerity, he offered, of his own accord, to de¬ 
liver up his idol gods to us, provided we went to his village, which was 
somewhat further off than the one w e had to go to* Upon the principle of 
heating the iron while it is hot, we agreed to go on : and on we went. Hut at 
lust his fears got the better of him. As we approached his village, he be¬ 
gan to make one excuse and another for his not being able to give up the 
promised idols. Willing, he said, he was, to cast them off: but able he 
was not: for he had an elder brother, and a wife, who would never let him 
live in peace, if he did the like of this. How significantly does (his cir¬ 
cumstance illustrate the divine declaration,—“ The fear of man bringeth a 
snare V* Of course we yielded to his wishes, and did not press the matter 
any further. 

This now brings me to mention, that the common people heard me glad* 
ly, to §0 the least. This was verified in the simple and unsophisticated 
inhabitants of TurSdS, of Bulvvalf, of A pia, tmd of others, ns well as in the 
Merd&hJ I have just been speaking of* l shall give you but an instance or 
two. There is a Hindu burying ground on the way between Alib% and 
Mandwa; and I halted there, for an hour or so, from my march, and em¬ 
braced the opportunity of speaking to a multitude that was collected on the 
spot, on the occasion of the death of an old woman they had just then buried. 
They said they had never before heard of the resurrection of the dead, and 
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seemed to believe I lie doctrine on its first announcement. Again, on my 
second tour, which happened to be on the Hull-days, aft 1 was preaching in 
the village of Turftda, on one occasion, and in that of A'pla, on another, I 
was interrupted by the shouts of a multitude of Hulf-players, who used 
language which they themselves would allow was very impious and ob¬ 
scene. On both the occasions, I went up to the respective multitudes, and 
asked,—“ Which is worse, the abusive terms that you are jusi using, or the 
mud and dirt that you sec lying on yon dung-hill V r ts The abusive terms, 3 * 
was their reply. “ And would you ever take into your mouths the mud 
and the dirt t** Cf Never.* 3 " Then why do you fill your mouths with 
these abusive terras, which you confess to be the worse of the two I* 5 
Speechless and answorless, they quietly made their w r ay to their respective 
places, upon which ray audience remarked that my “ arguments wore but 
fair. 3 * Simple illustrations of this kind seemed to suit the minds of this class 
of people so well, that they generally had a wonderful effect. Again, some 
such simple men were asked, how many gods they worshipped. “Innu¬ 
merable, 3 * was the reply. “ But are they true godsl*’ “How can they 
be true, seeing they each and all constantly rob usT” “Then why wor¬ 
ship them I 3 * “Merely to Samjav (cajole) them.” Here an aged man 
related a singular story. A certain man was in imminent danger. He 
went to one of these idol gods, and said he would give him a fokh, if he would 
avert the danger. Now a lakh means a hundred thousand rupees. And a 
lakh means also a piece of sealing-wax. The meaning of the supplicant at 
the time of the danger was the former. But when the danger was averted, 
he betook himself to the latter. So, while presenting the sealing-wax, 
instead of the hundred thousand rupees, he thus saying samjaoed his god: 
—“ God, a lakh I had promised thee, and here that lakh I now give thee. 31 
The senseless idol was quite satisfied with the poor exchange he got! On 
the old man’s finishing the story, I related another, which is quite a coun¬ 
terpart of this. A man wished to have a certain blessing. He prayed to 
one of the gods, that the desires of bis heart might be granted to him; and 
that, provided they were, he would give the god a sonydeM pdgote and a 
rupaydchd pdgotc* Now one meaning of sonydchc pdgote and rupaydeh'c 
pagotc is, a turban of gold and a turban of silver. And another meaning of 
the same is, a turban of a man whose name is Gold, and a turban of a man 
whose name is Silver. The supplicants originally intended meaning was 
the first. But no sooner was his purpose served than he adopted the second. 
So, instead of offering to the idol a gold turband and a silver turb# t he, for 
the time being, named one of his sous, Sonya , Gold, and another, Ihipayd > 
Silver; and, placing a cloth turban on the head of the one, and a cloth tur¬ 
ban on tlie head of the other, he went to his god with them both, and thus 
addressed him :—God, I had promised to give thee a turban of gold and a 
turban of silver, provided I was blessed in such and such a way; and now 
that I have got w hat I had asked of thee, herds the turban of my son Gold, 
and there the turban of my son Silver.** After (r lhe narration of these stories, 
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the whole multitude Laughed at such undcsccrning and easily-cheated gods 
and declared (hey would henceforth have nothing to do with them. ** Whal 
then,” 1 asked, will you do, if you abandon them?” ** Wc will worship 
the only true God you have declared,” was the answer ** Only,” added 
they, “ we wish you would come often, and give us such divine knowledge; 
for if you come but once in two years or three, how can we be expected to 
know and to remember every such thing, and to become true worshippers 
of the Almighty 1” How I was moved to hear such pleadings ! How my 
bowels yearned within we, while I heard such appeals ! Never did the 
Saviour’s request come home to my heart as on this occasion,— 1El The har¬ 
vest truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few; pray ye, therefore, to the 
Lord of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his harvest!” 
And never, I confess, was the prayer itself so fervently offered by me ! Such 
was the reception 1 almost invariably met with, perhaps with a few excep¬ 
tions, from the common people generally, both in the Konkan and the Du¬ 
khan. I could easily multiply instances of the like kind with the above ; 
but 1 must hasten to other topics.that I have yet to bring to your notice. 

White I can speak so well of the common people, 1 have to speak other¬ 
wise of those who are looked-up-to as somebodies, in affairs both secular 
and sacred. MSrwidis and Brahmans I found to be, of all men, the great- 
cat cheats and deceivers. A MSrwudf lends some five rupees or ten, to a 
poor man. He exacts from him, in the shape of interest, so much as an 
anna, or even two, a month, for each ofhis rupees. This he continues for 
some years, and, it may be, for a life-time. But observe how he does so. 
The capital is paid, say, in a twelve month or so: but the interest is not. 
Now the interest becomes such a large sum, that it must have interest too. 
That double interest again has its interest- And so on and on it goes. The 
poor ignorant man thus becomes a slave of the Ma'rwaiU for life. And this 
is not done in some solitary cases. This cruel system of amassing wealth 
is, with a Miirwadi, but a very common thing. I have heard of such cases 
by dozens and by scores* Again, a youth wants to be married, hut has not 
the money to go through the usual ceremonials that precede the marriage. 
What is ho to do 1 OfFhe makes to a Brahman or a MSrwSdi, and applies 
to him for some twenty rupees or bo. The marriage is soon over, but the 
debt is not discharged lor years* What kto be done 1 Why, the debtor 
must serve the creditor, for no less than some four or five years, actually in 
the capacity of a slave ! And cases like these are not very rare, as I at 
first thought they were. I was told of a BrShmati having got a young man 
to enter into an agreement to serve him for a period of five years, for a pet - 
ty sum of twenty five rupees, which he gave the young man on the occa¬ 
sion of his marriage ; and yet the poor youth was to serve him six months 
more, to make up for any such exigency as sickness, affliction, etc,, that 
might occasionally visit the five-years-bound slave! I was told of a 
Mar wadi who had bargained with another for four years service, aye, anti 
lor six months more, as U*piel, for his twenty rupees ! I was told of other 
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cases lliat were of a still more distressing nature. These things may he 
hid from the view of Europeans generally, and of some European Missiona¬ 
ries too, who consider it beneath their dignity to mix themselves with na- 
livet. But they need not l>e hid, and they have not been so, from an In¬ 
dian, and especially an Indian Missionary, who is anxious to show to Ids 
brethren according to the flesh, that he is really interested in their welfare, 
and who therefore lays open to them the doors of his heart, as well as the 
doors of Ms house. And. the more and more I mingled with them, the 
more and more did I discover, and discover to my very great astonishment, 
that cases like Lhc above were of no unfrequent occurrence, but that they 
were amongst the crying evils of the day.* Thus, fl !he dark places of the 
earth arc full of the habitations of horrid cruelty.” 

But those are, in a measure, secular things. Come we now to sacred 
things. Brihmans innumerable, at once in the Konkan and the Daklmn, 
declared to mo with unblushing faces, on various occasions, that they 
were “ Bhudevas,” “ gods on earth;” and that to them were the poor 
deluded villagers bound to give turbans, and shoes, and umbrellas, and 
cows, and a number of such things. Nothing but a silent contempt, nothing 
but an instinctive expression of holy indignation, was all lhc answer 1 
often gave to such deceivers; for, says Solomon, i€ Answer not a fool ac¬ 
cording to his folly, lest thou also be like unto him.” But the wise man 
also says, “ Answer a fool according to hi a folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit. 3 * r So that there is, unquestionably, a time to speak, and a time U* 
refrain from speaking, with an opponent that is a fool. Accordingly, I 
sometimes took upon myself to argue on the point, with those destroyers of 
mankind. They had founded their claims on the assumption that they 
were “gddson earth.” So I said to them, “Prove your premise, and 
your conclusion will stand.” (f Very well,” said they, and asked, 41 Do you 
see those gods inside the temple I" st I see some idols, but they are no gods . 
well, but go on. 55 “Who made them, think you T Who consecrated them I 
Who set them there !” “ You yourselves.” “ Good : are not we, then, 

even greater than thdy 1” To be sure you are: hut so am I.” “ Not you, 

not you; for you can never make gods.” “You have made idols ; but to 
say that of the only living and true God, is open blasphemy,” “But we 
made him too.” “ Then who made you?” <( He made us, and we made 
him.” fii There is a manifest contradiction in what you say : if he made 
you, how can it be said that you made him, seeing you did not exist before 
he made you, and when he made you, he himself existed, and did not need 

* And 1 have brought this subject into light, with a view to get it remedied. May not 
an Aberdonian Watson or a Bombay an Buistbe induced lo found some Schools of Indus* 
try in these villages ? Or, may not some men of speculation think it worth their while to 
open a Bank there," on a small scale, and thus profit both themselves and these poor bii* 
honest villagers 1 If no sense of justice to the wronged and the oppressed lead them to do 
thin, at least a desire of gain to themselves ought j for, if properly managed, (and a man 
of acme weal tli and wisdom can easily do sod h may prove n source or great advantage to 
both the parlies concerned. 
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lobe made I 1 * This way of arguing attracted many to listen - and while 
this was the case, Sakhobfi. and I were greatly amused, and our poor audi¬ 
ence somewhat ashamed, to find, once at a place, that our chief opponent 
went into the temple by a front-door, and made offby aside-door, from sheer 
inability to reply to my last question. In other places, however, the brazen- 
faced men were not backward to say only this much in reply,— If Say what 
you will, our people hereabouts recognize our authority to be no less than 
divine.” tl And who,** quoth 1, 44 gave you this authority V* !f The gods. 1 * 
14 And who gave them the authority V 1 ff We,” £ * Then there is again a 
plain contradiction in what you say : etc. etc.” ” You don't understand 
our philosophy, Our gods are in the hands of the mantras * the mantras 
arc in the hands of m Brahmans : therefore the gods themselves are in our 
hands,” Thus they often practically proved what Solomon has so boldly 
asserted :— lf Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit 1 Jliere is more hope 
of a fool than of him,” Yet still, to drive off their bead this self-conceit, 
I often asked and answered them according to their folly. Amongst other 
things, I used to say to them "God is perfectly holy : but you are sinful, 
—you have boon using sinful words since I came here: how then can you 
and God be one and the samel” Some of them wer^reatly puzzled by 
this way of arguing. Others, again, broke out in some such way as the fol¬ 
lowing:—“ Wc may do what we like, and yet we can have no sin; for we 
are gods.” 0, what ignorance they often betrayed? And what wicked¬ 
ness too! Would thtft I could tell forth all their reasonings, instead of 
giving you but a specimen of them! They would put any Brahman in our 
enlightened Bombay to shame ! They often made me exclaim ,—“ O, how 
darkness covers the earth, and gross darkness Hie people!” 

The Mission-School-taught natives, however, presented quite a different 
aspect. 1 had not to mourn over their Ignorance. I lmd not to labour 
hard to make myself understood Lo them. I could argue with them, and 
they with me, for hours. With some of them I discussed various sub¬ 
jects from sun-set to well-nigh midnight. I met them in several places, 
and on all the three tours. I heard them decry all idolatry, and disown 
every jot and every tittle of Heathenism. They were very reasonable, 
generally speaking, in what they had to say; and they did not seem to 
me to be very far from the kingdom of heaven. One of the things which 
1 mostly observed in some of them was the confession, that they be¬ 
lieved in the Lord Jesus Christ, though they had not made a public pro¬ 
fession in his name;—A confession, which I have often heard from the lips 
of some of the educated native youth of Bombay. A few that bore the 
above description I found in Mr. MitchelTs school in Pun5, on the occasions 
of my teaching, instead of him, the highest class there. Some few such I 
also noticed coming to Mr. Wazir Beg's house, where I had put up ; and 
with them I had, at times, some very refreshing conversations. 

While I have said this much for the Mission-school-taught natives, 1 have 
tu say, and will therefore Jiy no means withhold lo relate, something 
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good of the Government-school-taught natives, and of natives generally ( 
who have, in one way or another, been brought into contact with pious 
Europeans, The pupils of the Government school iu Panwcl, Pun3, Sas- 
wad, Jijuri, etc.,—I mean such of them as catnc to talk with me, and to re¬ 
ceive tracts from me,— spoke of Major Candy, whom they styled Candle 
Sahib , in the highest strain. Of Mr. Larkins, too, they of M&h&d, Khan- 
dalA, and other places, who called him Larkm liar ( lawyer ), and who pro¬ 
fessed to have seen a good deal of him, spoke very highly. These dear 
friends have been the living epistles of Christ, known and read of the na¬ 
tives. These and others such were often characterised by them as honest 
and conscientious men, to say the very least. Now all this shows tbalj 
they somewhat discern, and appreciate, and acknowledge, things that are 
excellent in Christians. And it shows also that there is a way in which 
private Christians, as well as Ministers and Missionaries, can preach to the 
Heathen, and preach most powerfully and effectually. Preaching—genuine 
and evangelical preaching—is not confined to the words of out bps, but is 
extended to the w alk and conversation of our lives. And how well it would 
be, if all who are named after the name of Christ, manifested such a de¬ 
meanour ! How^wouhl redound to the praise and glory of their God,—a 
God, that calls them out of a darkness darker by far than the Egyptian 
darkness itself, to a marvellous and life-giving light! But there zs too little 
of this shown by the lay community of the day, and too much of it expect¬ 
ed from the clerical body. The servants of God a(e too much left alone, 
now-a-days, to fight the battles of the Lord, and the professors of religion 
arc too eager to divide the sppi!. As iT the former alone must bear the 
thorny cross, and the latter alone must wear the golden crown l Now this is 
not as it should he. Vet so it is. And lest the natives should expect the 
same of every European, that they saw of a Parish, a Smytlan, a Webb, 
a Graham, a Henderson, a Candy, and a Larkins, to whom they have so often 
and so deservedly given the name of Missionaries, I was frequently obliged, 
on my tours, to guard them against deception, by saying to them that all Eu¬ 
ropeans were not such,—that such characters were one among a thousand. 

And alas, that all Europeans are not such,—are not true Christians ! Ot 
this, even the humblest villagers had atfundant proof. Many an Eng¬ 
lish word,—good, bad, and indifferent,—have the natives been found bor¬ 
rowing from the Sahib-lok r Saklioha and I were often astonished to find 
the poorest of the poor using expressions like the following i^rond (which 
we identified with round), taorund (with tavern), lashkal (rascaU, got 
than i, tham *sutrw, etc. Concerning words good and indifferent, I have 
nothing particular to say. But regarding those of an opposite character, 
let me freely and fearlessly give out my sentiments. There is something 
more absurd, something more unreasonable, as well as more sinful, izi the 
bad words of a European, than in those of an Indian, The former un 
blnailing]y usurps the place of the Almighty, when ho damns his neighbour r 
he degrades his own race, when he calls him a &uwar } or a beast; and he 
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presents a picture of monstrous anomaly, when lie on naturally damns him 
as a beast, — unnaturally, for a beast is never damned, and a damned per¬ 
son can never be a beast, unless you make nature unnatural. The latter, 
on the other hand, with all bis abusive language, against mother, daughter, 
sister, and the like, is sinful indeed, but is not so unnatural, not so absurd, 
as his white brother. Indeed , from the comparative intelligence of the form¬ 
er, and the comparative ignorance of the latter, one would naturally expect 
to find the very reverse to be the case. And yet the intelligent European, 
—the man of letters,—the man of education and of etiquette,—the man 
that professes to have a well regulated the wise, the great, the 

civilized, the all but christianized, European,— is more absurd, more 
senseless, more blasphemous, in Ins abuses, than the Indian is in his ! He 
thus proves himself, in these and similar other ways, instead of a blessing, 
a blot upon the face of the land. Thus are wc wounded, and thus is 
Christ wounded with us, in the house of our friends, not to say of our foes ! 
It is not an enemy that does this : then w r ould we bear it patiently. But it 
is thou, Christian professor,—thou, friend,—thou, brother; and no wonder, 
then, that we speak to thee so feelingly, and so faithfully, G that 
every European were an Israelite indeed, m whom theie is no guile,—a 
burning and a shining light, in the midst of surrounding darkness,—a wit¬ 
ness for Christ and the Church, throughout heathendom \ See to this, my 
friends, that you, when you go abroad, adorn the doctrine of God your Sa¬ 
viour, In all tilings,—In w ords, no less than in works,—in example 5 ,—in in¬ 
fluence in talcnls,—acquirements,—substance,■—all* 

On the whole, I was greatly encouraged in my work of faith and latmur 
of love, in connexion with these tours; and I hope I am not the only person 
that has been blessed by them* Our Bombay is a busy town; and in street¬ 
preaching here, wc get but little hearing,—and even if we do get much, the 
audience is most changing and fluctuating,—and when not so, it is, at best, 
captious and apathetic. But in the villages I lately visited, I had but few such 
obstacles in my way. So highly indeed is the preached Gospel thought of, 
in some of those little places, that the preacher has the credit of being look¬ 
ed up to as a man of honest heart, and of pure intentions, and of sound 
judgment,—and is asked, as I more than once w as, to decide cases of fa¬ 
mily squabble, and of public quarrel,—and asked, too, by the Faujda'rs, the 
police, of the respective places themselves, and by Patriarchal-looking men 
of nearly a century old. 

So much for the dissemination of truth in general And now a few 
words for the distribution of tracts in particular* These I frequently sold, 
and but seldom gave gratis, to their proper applicants* The propriety or 
impropriety of the selling of tracts, is a question that will take up hours, 
if satisfactorily discussed* Meantime, therefore, I shall only make a few 
observations regarding it, as they happen to come in my way, I confess 
I was somewhat surprised to hear from the people in Jijnri, Sftswad, and 
some other places, that, unlike me, severalpodrts, even recently, did give 
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all their tracts away, without asking any money for them. So slow was I 
at first to credit this report, that I felt confident I was right in rejecting it 
at once as apocryphal,—and the more so, as the reporters had to gain ft 
point, Butlo anti behold, the report came to be a reality ! For I after¬ 
wards found, that some of our brethren have actually been giving away 
tracts, and not selling them. I thought these frieods were of a persuasion 
that would lead them to do the contrary.- 1 say 1 thought so, because soma 
two years ago it was unanimously resolved to do away with the old system 
of giving If acts for nothing, and to adopt that of selling them, even though 
U be for a very little trifle, which,In its way, would servo for a guarantee 
that they would be Tead, and not abused, by their receivers. But be lhk 
as it may. All will readily admit that there is much need of an united 
effort in the system of selling tracts, I, for the roost part, sold them. And 
where people were too poor,, or had no money at the time to buy, I asked 
them to give me some of their so-called sacred books, large or small, in 
return. Some of them complied with the request. But the generality of 
them refused to do so, with a rant that gave me to understand they were 
afraid their books were going into the hands of a Philistine. But if your 
books contain truth, as do ours, why be afraid of letting any one read 
them I Truth must be made manifest, not kept secret! We am not 
afraid of letting you have our books ? Why are you, of letting us have 
yours! Remarks like these, to which their best reply was silence, were 
often a sort of introduction to iny discourses. Then, again, there were 
some so poor, that they could give me neither a trifle for my tract, nor any 
of their books in exchange. I asked and ascertained whether this was real¬ 
ly the case, Ami when 1 found by universal agreement that it was, I gave 
them the tracts for nothing; knowing that, even if I erred, it was better to 
-err on this side than on the other, and remembering the scriptural rule, 
4t Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

And now, my Christian Friends , let me in conclusion ask you to pray that 
the Word of Gnd may 1ft.ve free course, and be glorified ; that the Saviour 
may be seen in India now, as he was seen in Judea in the days of yore, 
riding forth in the chariot of the everlasting Gospel, conquering and to con¬ 
quer ; and that the important truths, conveyed to those immortal souls of 
whom you have just heard, may not be like water spilt upon the ground, 
which cannot be gathered up again, but like seed sown in a goodly soil, which 
may yield fruit thirty-fold, and sixty-fold, and a hundred-fold. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

I. Miscellaneous Notices Evangelical Alliance —Building 

Fund of the Free General Assembly's Institution, Bom- 
nay—Free Presbytery of Bombay—Mission Schools at 
Puna. 

A general meeting of the Western Indian Organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance w as held at Pun& on the evening of the Sth of July. We hope to be 
able to insert a full account of the Interesting proceedings in our next number. 
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A monthly meeting of the Bombay members of the Alliance, for devo¬ 
tional exercise* and the communication of intelligence, was held in the 
American Mission Chapel on the evening of the loth July, The exercises 
were conducted by the Rev, R, W. Hume, who presided on the occasion., 
and by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson and Messrs, Larkins and Fallon. 

An appeal in behalf of the Building F und of the Free General Assembly 1 * 
Institution, Bombay, is now in circulation in the West of India, We are 
happy to bo able to say, that hitherto it has met with that acceptance, from 
the friends of the Christian education of the natives, which is called for by 
the urgency of the case which R represents. We shall insert it in full In 
our next number. The Rev, Robert Nesbit is engaged in raising funds for 
the same important object in Scotland. 

A meeting of the Free Presbytery of Bombay has just been concluded at 
Pima. An excellent sermon was preached at its opening by the Rev, 
James Mitchell. It was principally occupied with the adjustment of I he 
studies of candidates for the holy ministry, A public Meeting conducted 
by it lor the communication of intelligence respecting the Missions in India 
and the proceedings of the last general Assembly in Scotland, seemed to 
afford much gratification to those present. Mr. James MilcheTh delivered 
an address on the Home, Mr. Fraser, on the Colonial, ami Dr. Wilson, on 
the Foreign Missionary operations of the Church, noticing particularly the 
results of the observations made bv Dr. Duff and Jdmsclf, during tlieit 
journey through Shulh, Kadi, und KatiawSr, Dr. W. dwelt particularly 
on the efforts at present made by the Jainns to extent their faith, and stated 
it as his opinion that, unless they are checked by the influence of Christian 
missions, the doctrines of Buddha,—with their denial of an Intelligent Crea¬ 
tor and a Divine Providence,—will ere long be again predominant in the 
West of India. 

An examination of the Puna Camp Bazfir English School in connexion 
with the Free Church of Scotland's Mission was held on the 131K July. 
The pupils, about 120 in number, acquitted themselves in a manner highly 
creditable to themselves and Ihc.ir instructors. At the close, they were ad¬ 
dressed by Dr, Wilson, who occupied the chair, on the solemn and impera¬ 
tive duly of their yielding w ithout delay tu the claims of truth, particularly 
as connected with God's plan for the salvation of the souls of men. On 
Monday the 15th of July, the pupils oflhc Vernacular Schools were examin¬ 
ed. Their progress is Highly respectable. It is much to be regretted that 
the Mission English School in the city ofPunS, which we reckon of pri¬ 
mary Importance, has for the present been discontinued for want of Funds. 

2. Royal Asiatic Society Human Sacrifices 
amok a the Hindus. 

Asiatic. —Professor H. H« Wilson in the chair.-—The Professor read a 
paper 1 On Human Sacrifice as an Element of the Ancient Religion of In¬ 
dia.—In the first book of the Ramayana there is a legend tu the effect that 
Sunohsepas, sou of the rishi Richika, was sold by his father to Ambarik- 
sha, king of Ayodhyn, to supply the place of a sacrificial victim which had 
been stolen by the god Indra. Sunahsepafl was accordingly conveyed to 
the place of sacrifice, and bound; but on bis repeating certain verses he was 
liberated, and long life was conferred on him by Indra. In this legend it is 
doubtful whether an actual or a typical sacrifice was intended. The refer¬ 
ence made to sacred verses naturally led to the inference that such verses 
would form apart of the hymns of Rig Veda attributed to Snmdisopas; but 
except in one or two doubtful passages, these hymns bear no relation to 
the legend. The paper proceeded to give the legend as narrated in the 
Aitlareya B nib m turn, which is considered to be the Brahmana portion of 
the Rig Veda. According^to this legend, Harlsehandra, a prince of the 
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rate of Ikshwaku, on the advice of the sago Narad a, prayed to the deity 
Vanina for a son, promising to present him as an offering to that divinity. 
A son, Rohila, was accordingly born to the king, but when the god from 
time to lime demanded the performance of the promise, the king evaded 
his claims under various pretexts, until Rohita had grown up, when he in¬ 
formed his son of his intention to sacrifice him to Vanina. But Rohila, 
taking Ids bo ay, set off to the forest. During Ids sixtH year in the forest ho 
met the sage Ajigurlta, of whom he purchased his second son, Sunahscpas, 
lor a hundred cows, and then proceeded to hjs father, saying, rejoice, for 
with this youth I shall redeem myself. The god Vanina accepted the sub¬ 
stitution ; the sacrifice was prepared; and Ajignrlta. the father ofthe vic¬ 
tim, undertook, for a further reward, to bind him to the slake and put hint 
to death. But at this juncture, Sunahsepas addressed certain prayers to 
I he different gods, which were accepted, and he was set free. Sunahsepaa 
then placed himself by Ihc side of Vis w am it ;ra, who was one of the officiat¬ 
ing priests. Ajjgarllu now claimed his son, but Viswtfmitra soul llyit tho 
gods had given Sunahscpas to him as a sou. Ajigarita then appealed to Ids 
son, but Sunahscpas upbraided his inhuman father, and repudiated him. 
Viswamitra then constituted Sunahscpas his eldest son, and called upon Ids 
other §ons, one hundred in number, to recognize him as I heir senior. The 
lifty younger acquiesced, but the fifty eider refused, whereupon Vis wamitra 
cursed the disobedient ones and their offspring; and from these have des¬ 
cended the Audhras, Pundras, and other barbarous tribes.—On this narra¬ 
tive Professor Wilson observed that the sacrifice of human victims is thus 
fully established at the period of the compilation of the Bmhmana, How 
far that expresses the practice of the Veda period may admit of question. 
It is the received opinion of Hindu writers that the Brahrnana is an integral 
portion of the Veda, containing the precepts or doctrinal part as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Mantra or hymns Nevertheless, a very cursory ex¬ 
amination of these writings affords sufficient evidence to deny the accuracy 
of this attribution. The Aittarcya Bmhmana, for instance, is a work of a 
totally different era and system. The manner in which it quotes the 
hymns shows that these must have been collected and arranged long ante¬ 
rior to its compilation ; and i\ cannot bo taken ns an authority for the oldest 
and most genuine system of Hindu worship. In fact, the Brahmaiia con¬ 
tains the Brahmanical system folly developed, and a variety Of institutions 
and practices of which only faint and questionable indications can be found 
in the Mantras. They must bo recognized, however, as an essential part 
of the Veda and scriptural authority of the Brahmans; and, as an au¬ 
thentic representntion of an ancient, though not the most ancient, religious 
and social system of India. Their age is, as usual with all Hindu chro¬ 
nology, a difficult question. They arc probably anterior to the Ramh- 
yana and Mah&bkSrata ; and perhaps not for from the period of the oldest 
passages of the laws of Menu. On the whole their period in ay be placed 
about five centuries b. o. They may therefore be taken as qualified au¬ 
thorities for showing that human sacrifices existed among the primitive 
practices of the Hindus, though not to the same extent as among other 
ancient nations. The paper then entered into some details of the object 
and character oflniman sacrifices among other imlfons,—many of whom, 
like the Hindus of a later date, made I hem pracliially vicarious, the human 
victim being bound, but some nnimal being offered in its stead. There is 
no doubt that even in later limes human victims have been sacrificed to the 
dark forms of Siva and Durga; but these offerings were of a very different 
c haracter from those which might, on rare occasions, have taken place un¬ 
der the authority of the Vedas,— and which originated In a common feeling 
and faith diffused throughout most civilized nations in the remotest periods 
ofantiquity.— AthetUBum, IS !h Moy, LS50, 
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I.—A Practical View of the Divine Decrees : a Sermon 
for the Camp, 

TAou shall guide me with thy counsel and afterwards receive me to glory. 

Psalm Ixxiu, 24. 

The idea of God's unchangeable ness in counsel as well as in nature is 
one from which the human heart turns with great aversion. Though the 
decrees and counsels and purposes of God are very frequently spoken of in 
scripture, and set before us as plainly and fully as human language can ex¬ 
press them, yet multitudes who read the Bible with a desire to know its 
meaning and to be guided by its laws and comforted by its truths, contem¬ 
plate them as mere speculative points, which whether true or false, cannot 
profit the soul, and may lead the iveak in judgment into a state of doubt or 
despair. Others who bring the Bible to the test of their preconceived phi¬ 
losophy, and not their philosophy to the test of the Bible, openly deny the doc¬ 
trine of God's eternal unchanging counsel, and labour to pervert statements, 
the meaning of which can bo doubted only by an uncandid or prejudiced judg¬ 
ment. That great portion of God's counsel which relates generally to the af¬ 
fairs and destinies of the human family; or more particularly to the character, 
condition and prospects of his saints, is viewed as a dark, gloomy,cheerless 
view IxiLli of the character or God and the stale of man ;—a view accord¬ 
ing to which God condemns or saves by some unknown, dark and myste¬ 
rious rule, without cause, external to himself, and without respect unto the 
merit or demerit of the objects of his determination,—and according to 
which man is left powerlessly wafting forward on that dark and potent tide 
of destiny, which carries him onward unresistingly he knows not whither. 

Now, if it really were so that the doctrine of God's decrees carried with 
it in its train such a serious host of absurdities—if it were really so that 
consequences so detrimental to human peace and so dishonouring to God 
could by legitimate inference be deduced from it—if it U really so that 
it clothes God with the one attribute of dark, stern unchangeableness to the 
exclusion of every display of Jove, goodness and mercy—if it is Teally so 
that it sets man forth as a mere automaton moved by an irresistible hand 
which he knows not and against which his strivings are in vain—if such are 
Third Series. Vol. I. No. 8 23 
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really legitimate inferences from Ibis doctrine, then let it be blotted from 1 
the statement of the Christian creed and left to assume its place among the 
mystic speculations of the age of darkness. 

It is iny object in the present discourse to endeavour to redeem the great 
doctrine of the counsel of God from such charges—to show that the above 
are not legitimate inferences, but distortions of the trmth, and that so far 
from being calculated to clothe God in a dark, dreadful 7 qp repulsive aspect* 
and to fill the breast of man with terror, or doubt, or despair, it is one which 
cheers the Christians heart in his onward journey whether he turns his 
thoughts towards bis Creator or towards biros elf, and enables him to take up 
the language of my text,—“Thou shall guide roe by thy counsel and after¬ 
wards receive me into glory/ 3 

It is plain that the point brought before us in our text is simply this, that 
correct views of God's counsels and purposes lay the sure foundation of the 
Christian’s peace and comfort which begin in this life and last throughout 
all eternity. Now, surely, if this statement be found to be correct upon 
mature examination, every objection against these doctrines arising from a 
review of their practical bearings roust immediately vanish. I hold it to be 
an indubitable axiomatic principle, that whatever is dearly established 
truth, is pregnant with consolation and comfort to the humble Christian 
spirit. Equally certain is it that our first duty is to examine what is 
truth, and then to see what are the fair inferences that are to be deduced 
from it. It is an evil method of enquiry to reject or affirm a supposed 
truth by reason of what we may imagine to be evil consequences arising 
from its adoption or difficulties attending its developement. TiOt the real 
positive proofs advanced be examiued-^if found sufficient let the truth be 
acknowledged—if insufficient let the error be exposed. But when the 
truth is proved, let weak man remember that (.he evil inferences may be the 
creations of his own imagination—the difficulties attending it simply the 
marks of his own shallowness of judgment. 

This leads us to remark that we may in a general way infer that the doc¬ 
trine of God’s eternal counsel must be perfectly consistent with the peace 
and happiness and general welb being of man. The truth of God never can 
be opposed to human happiness. The knowledge of the truth of God never 
can ruffle the tranquillity of the human soul. For what has God given us 
a revelation of the truth, but to create peace in our souls and to preserve 
it there 1 It is impossible to suppose any design incompatible with this to 
have existed in that divine counsel which is full of unqualified love. If 
therefore the doctrine of decrees and counsels and purposes be a truth of 
God, it must be consistent with the glory of his nature and calculated to 
promote the happiness of his children upon earth. 

But the same point comes more minutely before our observation if we 
remember what the nature of this particular doctrine is. In the idea of 
decrees or purposes or counsels the existence of various attributes of 
Jehovah’s nature is taken for granted. If from eternity he formed that plan 
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which we see daily developed in Ihe workings of his providence, then we 
assert that his purposes imply infinite knowledge lo comprehend all things 
past present and to come—they imply infinite wisdom to arrange nil things 
for the best general end—and they imply in/ifti/e power to carry into opera¬ 
tion the various particulars of the divine arrangement. Can we for a 
moment imagine the exercise of these three attributes, knowledge, wisdom, 
and power, to bo such as to clothe with a gloomy power Jehovah's countin- 
nance, or to cast down Ihe soul of man in the depths ofdark despair? Yet, 
the exercise of these three attributes forms the foundation as well as the 
execution of the counsels of God. Knowledge to mark out all the parti' 
cular events which are lo be—wisdom to regulate them so that in their 
causes and consequences they may occur in the best way and nothing arise 
accidentally or by chance—and power that no portion of the plan may 
prove abortive, but that all may surely happen as wisdom has arranged 
—these constitute the very essence of God's decrees 3 and unless you are 
capable of imagining that omniscience opposes your happiness and dis¬ 
honours your Lord—or that wisdom destroys your free agency and darken* 
Jehovah *8 countenance—or that power detracts from the benignity of the di¬ 
vine being and is oppressive towards you—in fact unless you are prepared 
to say that these whether viewed separately or in their conjoint exercise 
are malignant attributes—which I trust none of you will venture lo affirm 
—you are bound to admit that the decrees of God which are simply in their 
nature and execution the conjoint exercise of these attributes, are consis¬ 
tent with—may contribute to the perfect manifestation of the most amiable 
phase of Jehovah's glory and form the surest basis of the pure, perfect feli¬ 
city which cheers Ihe saint through the various dark hours of life and 
through the valley of the shadow of death and by awarding the confidence 
of everlasting possession, brightens even the joys of his glorious immortality. 
Another principle from which we are able lo draw the same conclusion is 
this, that the glory of God and the welfare of man are so indissolubly linked 
together that we cannot separate them. If therefore we are able to estab¬ 
lish that the doctrine of God's purposes and counsels really docs exalt the 
glory of God, we are bound to infer that it also lays a foundation for human 
happiness* Now does this doctrine display the character of God in a more 
glorious aspect than that to which it stands opposed? Assuredly it does. 
It represents him as knowing everything that shall be, even before any 
thing was besides himself,—it represents him as possessed of that depth of 
wisdom which enables him to arrange every thing so that the general 
amount of good produced shall be the greatest possible,—it represents God's 
power as acting in every thing and controling every thing and producing 
every change which perfect wisdom dictates, and finding nothing difficult,—it 
traces the hand of God in all the good and ill that chequer life, and resolves 
all events with their effects into the will tod arbitration wise of the Su¬ 
preme Now surely this is a doctrine which teaches us to ascribe all glory 
to God and none to the ergature, to magnify the praises of the eternal One 
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and empty the creature of all the spirit of self-exaltation, If therefore it it* 
acknowledged, and acknowledged it must be, that the display of God *s glory 
and the good of man go together,—that the one is linked to the other,—that 
they are inseparable Jig w can'we doubt that the doctrine of decrees and 
counsels and purposes is compatible with and conducive to the happiness of 
the human family 1 Take one grand example to illustrate my meaning. 
Take the matter pT Redemption, the greatest and most glorious of all God's 
works as far as we know' them. In the contemplation of that grand work 
the angels are heard singing glory to God in the highest and on earth peace 
and good will to men, as much as to say, now the glory of God is seen in 
the most marked degree, now justice is glorified, the law- is honoured, wrath 
is arrested, and mercy, love and goodness send forth their blessings, and man 
has peace,—peace with himself, with the world and with God. What a link¬ 
ing of Ihe two together, what a display of Ih© truth I am now insisting upon, 
that the glory of God and the good of man cannot he severed; they go 
together in harmony and unison,—a harmony w hich none can disturb, a uni¬ 
son which none can interrupt* 

And are we not called upon to rejoice that It is sot—Are we not called 
on to magnify the praises of the Lord, who hath linked his own good, if we 
may so speak, with ours! What induced him to do sot What profit 
arises to him from our happiness * If we had never existed, his glory would 
have been known and acknowledged in the heavens, and thousands would 
have chanted his praises though human tongue had never echoed the 
exulting anthem f It was God's eternal purpose, it was his merciful ar¬ 
rangement, it w as his absolute decree that so it should be. We find for it no 
cause in ourselves, we find no quality in our nature from which we can 
expect to appear pleasing in his sight, it is all of the abundance of his 
love, it is all of the plenitude of bis mercy, it is all of the fulness of his 
grace, it is all of the depth of the wisdom of his arrangements, it is all of 
his eternal purpose of love in Christ Jesus, it is all to be traced to the deep 
profundity of his mercy in Him who died for us ;“«and bow shall mortal 
man then lie rash enough to say that such a doctrine is degrading to the 
character of God and calculated to dash the soul of man into the abyss of 
dark despair'? 

Bui leaving these more general views of this question, I proceed to speak 
more particularly of the various aspects in which this doctrine affords pri~ 
vate comfort to Christians in their course of Iife ± and lays a sure foundation 
of their hopes for eternity. Here we might adduce our text as sufficient to 
establish our point and so conclude. Thou shall protect me by thy coun¬ 
sel, and afterward receive me to glory. This is surely enough. However, 
I shall pursue the thought, for the sake of the general impression it is calcu¬ 
lated to make, through a few of its various aspects, that we may see how 
true it is in reality that God's decrees form a sure basis for our comforts 
and our hopes. 

Suppose the doctrine not true, and what becomes of alt Christian confi- 
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denceT Suppose we are left to depend on some otter support than the 
power of God guided by his wisdom and brought into action by his merry. 
Suppose wc view ourselves as the automatic obeyers of the impulse cd a 
hlmd fate, or the erratic obey era of the unstable dictates of our own unaid¬ 
ed or uncon! rolcd wisdom, would we be able to trace the manifestations o! 
more coinfort and surer hopes than by viewing ourselves as dependents on 
the will and arbitration wise of the Supreme ? Would the mariner feel 
more security and comfort and hope if floating slowly and imperceptibly 
forward on the unseen but potent currents of ocean towards some unknown 
harbour, than if furnished with helm and sail and compass, hii feeble hand 
could control his vessel’s motion even though knowing that his safety or 
destruction was reposed in the will of providence 1 Even such is the re¬ 
semblance between the fatalist and him who using his best endeavours re 
poses every event in the will of an overruling providence. Or, let us sup¬ 
pose the child who in search of its own light amusements, those things 
which seem to it the brightest things of life, roams hither and thither pur¬ 
suing the butterfly phantoms which its imagination has conjured into glori¬ 
ous realities, till too far from home it hears not its parents guiding voice and 
unable to guide its own returning steps, at each movement becoming more 
deeply entangled in the unknown paths of the forest, at last overcome with 
fear and amazement, sinks in hopeless despair, apprehending speedy destruc¬ 
tion. Grieved m the restraints of authority, it revels in the joys ofliberty for 
a time ; but Ike wanton, thoughtless, exercise of freedom produces greater 
evils than those from which it had been emancipated, until it cries in the bit¬ 
terness of its spirit for that home and that counsel and that authority and 
that chastisement, the victim of which it formerly imagined itself to tie. 
Even such is man viewed as dependent only on himself, wayward as a 
child, and as little able to see what is before him, he wonld press forward in 
pursuit ofb is phantom joys, till the way lost, and the path intricate, and many 
dangers threatening, he cries in the agony of his soul for that foreign 
authority, that providence, and that wholesome chastisement, and those 
counsels of wisdom in emancipation from which he imagined the sum of 
human happiness to consist. 

But in regard to our present discussion, wo are scarcely called upon to 
enter into any comparison of our opinions with those of the fatalists. The 
advocates of this opinion are very absurd in their view's, and though they are 
unable to bring any valid objections against out views, we are able to bring 
what we conceive to be many and weighty ones against theirs. In the re¬ 
maining portion of this discourse I shall leave them, for this reason, out of 
consideration, and enter into an examination of the question as it relates to 
the views we advocate and the view's of those who adhere to the doctrine 
properly so called, of the freedom of the human will. 

In order to see whether the doctrine oTGodVcounsels or that of the ab¬ 
solute free will of man, is more conducive to comfort and sure hope, it j h 
necessary la remember vjbaltlie real state of man is; and to eon#idei 
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whether or not he hii able to guide himself correctly. Nothing can be a 
fact more surely and certainly proved than that man is a sinner, guilty by 
nature, and daily adding to the number of his transgressions. Sin has 
blinded his eyes, estranged his heart from God, and rendered him the willing 
victim of every evil passion of his own heart. If so, how, we may ask, can 
he guide himself, how can he conduct his steps in the right path, how can 
he seek after GocC how shall he repose his hope in the Saviour of sinners 1 
What comfort can the blind have in marching forward on a path which he 
knows to be full of pits and deceitful places'? What joy or hope can the 
sinner have as long as he wants the assurance that his sins are pardoned ? 
But this comfort, this hope, this assurance he cannot have aa long as he has 
only self to look to and relies not on that source of happiness which is found 
in the counsel of God and his corresponding providence. I speak to those 
who profess to be the saints of God; and I ask how it is possible you should 
feel yourselves more happy under the impression that you are the sole 
guides and directors of your own stale and condition, or that all these things 
are in the hand of him with whom you have to do t Do you think your 
own sinful spirits are aide to guide you more effectually to the fountain of 
life than the Holy Spirit of God 7 . Do you think your own unaided judg- 
rpent can more openly display the road to heaven than the brightness of the 
wisdom that cometh from above 1 Do you think your own weakness can 
more effectually crown your worldly disputes and contentions for victory 
than the power of Him who rules the universet Do you think your own 
energies greater, your own wisdom more extensive, your own self love more 
abundant, or your knowledge more perfect, to guide yourselves, than the 
knowledge, wisdom, power and mercy of God 1 Surely you cannot think so 
—and yet if you compare the practical bearings of the two notions before 
us as to their tendency to produce happiness and hope, you must give the 
preponderance to the one view over the other, in the same proportion as 
you consider these qualities, as existing in the divine nature, superior to 
the same as apparent in yourself. Is it not, therefore, plain as argument 
can make any thing appear, that the idea of human agency and human free 
will, can lay but a sandy basis for happiness or hope ; while in addition, they 
lead to and constitute the very fountain of doubt and confusion and despair. 
Who shall then say that the doctrine of God's counsel is dark, who shall 
say that it shuts up the sinner to despair as if with bolt and bar, who shall 
say that it degrades our nature and deadens our hopes l It is absurd. 
While the opposite view leads us to trust to power which is weakness, to 
knowledge which is ignorance, to wisdom which is confusion, and to mercy 
which is coldness, and to goodness which is fruitless, this leads us to a per¬ 
fect reliance on the Ml and unreserved operation of all these as brought 
forth and exercised in the work of Christ Jesus. 

We may turn our views for a little to the varied states and conditions in 
which we find mankind existing, in order to trace more minutely (he compar¬ 
ative practical effects of these two opposed tenets. While man remains in 
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this world, or While the present state of things continues, we must still be 
called oh to witness him irrmany varied aspects. At one time we see him 
sunk in poverty and wretchedness; at another lime prosperous and flourish- 
ing like the green bay treej—at one time we see him sunk down on the bed 
of sickness and racked with its concomitant pangs; at another we see him 
plying with the elastic hand of health and strength the duties of his callings— 
at one time we see him struck dow n by the rude hand of death ere years have 
developed his bodily powers or stamped a matured character on his bosom ; 
— at another we see him overstepping the ordinary limit which marks the 
age of man and sinking with feeHe step and tottering frame slowly into the 
silent grave; sometimes we see him sunk in sorrow, now real and now ima¬ 
ginary, now arising from loss of property or loss of friends or personal dis¬ 
appointments, now framed causelessly from small reasons by over-wrought 
nervous susceptibility into great and real affliction, like the mock hero of 
romance conceiving a majestic turreted castle before him when he stood in 
the presence of a cottage, at another time so full of vivacity and vigour and 
elasticity that even real trials make no lasting impression. Now in all these 
varied phases, our state in this world of the,question I ask is, whether the 
belief that they are all produced byourown uncontroled witlings and actings 
more tends to comfort, confidence, and hope, or the belief that they are all 
produced by the providence of God, following out and bringing to pass the 
counsel which he has foreordained according to the good pleasure of his 
will. According to the one view, in trial I am dashed into despair, for it 
was my own doing; according to the other I am resigned, for it is the hand 
of God,-—I have comfort for God does not afflict causelessly,—I have hope, 
for he who has brought me low is able to exalt me again. According to 
the one view, if 1 have prospered in the world and become conspicuous 
among my fellows, I am proud, for I myself did it; according to the other, 
1 am humble for God has done it all,—I am happy, for God is able to teach 
mein whatever slate I am therewith to be content,— I am confident, for God 
can preserve me in prosperity or make me content with adversity,—I have 
cheering hope, for God will not forsake me unless for a time, that he may 
tiy rae and so teach me what kind of spirit I am of. If I am on the bed of 
sickness, according to the one view, I must be wretched, for I have no guide 
but that poor wisdom which is fast giving place to darkness, no help but 
that poor strength which is speadily bending beneath the stroke of death, 
and no hope but that faint glimering light within which fills the soul with 
mere longings after immortality. But according to the other view, whether in 
doubl or in fear, whether in poverty or wretchedness, w hether in joy or in 
sorrow, whether in life or in death, I can look peacefully to God, and say 
ft it is thy will," " thou aendest sorrow and thou sendest comfort," ,f thou 
gives! life and thou takest it away againin the darkest hour 1 will look to 
thee as my justly angered parent, chastising me for my childish follies,—in 
my brightest hour I will look to thee as my father* leading me by the beams 
of love to fix my affections upon thee;—in death when every fragment of 
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human self ^confidence vanishes* when every human hope is dissipated, 
when the dissolving earth yields from beneath jny feel, and every proper 
stay which vain humanity attempts to rear for itself* is shattered and use¬ 
less, even then will I lean upon thy counsel of wisdom, I will repose upon 
thine everlasting arms,—Thy rod and thy staff shall comforl me, and 1 shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever anrl ever, In the one view the 
language of our text is wmsfittfiej in the otlffcr it is glorious and full of con¬ 
solation,—thou shalt guide by thy counsel and afterward receive me into 
glory. 

But a question connected with this subject* of perhaps still greater im¬ 
portance, is— which of these opposing views is calculated molt effectually 
to promote the happiness of the Christian spirit. This is after all that has 
been said the only question of importance. It is easy for us, as Christians, 
to allow the men of the world to dispute about worldly matters as they 
please, and to build their worldly hopes on what foundation they please, 
and to allow them to urge and settle their disputes with what arguments 
and in what way they may pieaso; but in matters in which the glory of God 
and the comfort of God’s people and the salvation of sinners is concerned, 
the question becomes of more import ance and of most interest to us* Let 
me know the doctrine which is opposed to all licentiousness—which tends to 
turn men from their sinful icoys —which promotes the praise of the glory of 
God,—which lays the most sure foundation of human comfort and human 
hopes 7 and I will be sure that is the doctrine which God has taught , 

I may readily admit* for I know it is the fact, that we are able to find good 
men—saints of God—arranged on opposite sides in regard to the doctrine, 
the consequences of which we are now discussing. Let us, then* for the 
sake of comparison, bring into a just position the reflections that will na¬ 
turally occur to the minds of two Christian men during the progress of 
their Christian life, of whom the one is a believer in the doctrine of God's 
counsels* and the other in the free agency of the human will. 

Each of these may have dear views of what duties the Gospel requires 
of man. They may know what holiness, what love, what humility, what 
benevolence, what fear, what confidence, the Gospel requires of those who 
are believers in Jesus, Now for the production and sustenance of these, 
the question is,—which’view is the better calculated ? For my own part I con¬ 
ceive that there is no comparison. The idea of a constant overruling pro¬ 
vidence,— and providence is nothing more than the development of counsels 
—is beyond comparison the best basis of true godliness and consequently 
of hope. 

Consider the first point of the Christian life, the work of regeneration, and 
with what views these two characters would contemplate it. They are 
agreed that it is a work produced by certain means which God has appoint¬ 
ed—they are agreed that reading, and healing the word, and prayer, and 
looking to God* are means by which it is ordinarily affected. But they are 
no farther agreed—They strike off on different ways. The ono says, 1 
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untt use the means, and my awn exertions wilt produce the effect. The other 
says, I will use the means, leaving the event in the hand of God with all con¬ 
fidence., The effects are produced,— and the one says I have brought il 
about—it is my work. The oilier says /have done nothing ,—il is of God 
The one therefore leads to pride the other to humility , I need not ask, there¬ 
fore, which is more conclusive to godliness, for a child could give the answer. 

Consider again the progress oF tie Christian life. They are agreed upon 
the difficulties of the path—upon the wale hfulness required — upon the self- 
denial necessary—upon the purity and benevolence without which profes¬ 
sion is vain.—They are agreed that ail besetting sins, how ever precious, must 
be cut off—and all cherished and beloved sinful customs abandoned. And 
every thing that is amiable and excellent, and upright followed after and 
obtained. But how do they respectively set about this great matter which 
is emphatically called the Christian warfare 1 How do they gird up the 
loins of their minds respectively for that dread battle against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil which we know by testimony, if not by experience, to be 
more terrible than the warfare of fire and sword. The one looks to his 
imaginary principle of human freedom and human independence. The 
light of his way is his ow n knowledge—the guide of bis way is his own 
wisdom—the power by which he contends is his own, inherent might, and 
the justice of his cause is decided by his own conscience within. What 
a glimmering taper lie takes to mark his way, what a blind guide he 
trusts to direct his course—what weak instrumentality he relies upon for 
victory—what an erring standard uf rectitude ho sets up to decide the justice 
of Ids cause 1 And what is the reflex influence of reliance upon such means 
on his own breast 1 What but the production and fostering of pride which 
surely quenches every godly feeling in the soul; and as in worldly matters 
the rule is true that pride precedes a fall, so more infallibly sure is the same 
rule in spiritual matters, that reliance upon our own wisdom and strength 
precedes a spiritual fall. 

But the other relying on Gad’s counsels and knowing his own weakness, 
and ignorance, sees the whole force of the enemy’s kingdom marshalled 
against him; yet goes he forward confident of victory. His language is, God 
sustains me, I will not fear though thousands be arrayed against me. The 
enemy of sin within his own heart he knows fo be great and far superior in 
might to his own unaided efforts—the world around him he knows to be 
terrible and too cunning to be overmatched by his feeble efforts — Satan he 
knows to be going about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour, 
and he is well assured that the feeble children of Adam cannot contend 
with him in equal conflict. Yet though the enemy is thus great beyond his 
power of resistance, he is not dismayed—he relies upon the promised aid— 
If God is for me who can be against me. His prayer is, I am very weak, 
0 Lord, let not Hie enemy triumph over me. He never looks to self for 
aid—he never looks to self for guidance—he never looks to self for the 
means of conquest. He turns his eyes upwards to God, and says, 1 know 
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LhaL thou will guide me by (by counsel and afterward receive me into glory. 
Need 1 ask which of these views is calculated to lead us lo a closer walk 
with God—which is calculated better to cast pride out of our bosoms and 
(ill us with true humility—which is better suited to lead us to constant and 
unreserved and unqualified dependence upon God 1 Surely, there, can be 
no hesitation about the answer, that belief in and constant dependence upon 
God 7 s promises counsels and providence is the only true and real founda¬ 
tion of that constant looking to God, constant reliance upon, and constant 
comfort in his word which we call godliness or true holmes*. 

Another point relating to Christian character and its stable aspect which 
i shall here briefly consider in relation to these two opposing views of truth 
is which lays the best foundation for Christian hope! To the men of the 
world, the matter of hope is always a matter of doubt, because they have 
only the light and the power of humanity as its basis. The most pros¬ 
perous of worldly men knows not but that a single mistake of that free 
judgment to which he looks for guidance may tomorrow plunge him into 
the very depths of the abyss of despair. And why should it be otherwise 
with him who looks to his Christian life as sustained by his own powers 1 
How knows he that these powers shall remain equal to the task which he 
imposes upon them 1 How knows he that, he shall not so err so-day that 
he shall be cast to-morrow utterly and irretrievably beyond the regions of 
grace, and reclamation 1 He may be in the enjoyment of much peace— 
confident in his acceptance with God—perfectly persuaded lhat the holy 
Spirit is working in his heart, but yet the very idea that his state and pros¬ 
pects depend upon himself must mar his enjoyment, and load him to con¬ 
nect a doubt with every thought ho directs into futurity. He falls—he 
must fall—since his hope is built on reeds, for what is man but a reqfl shaken 
with the wind. And hence it follows naturally that they who adopt this 
view are urged to the adoption of another which shows the real nature and 
tendency of such a notion—lhat the saint to*day, may be sinner to-mor¬ 
row—Lhat the child of grace may quickly become a child of wrath—lhat he 
who now enjoys the brightest beams of love which How to man from the 
faee of the Vernal, may speedily become the subject on which the flames 
of wrath shall flow forth for ever from the throne of eternal judgment. 
What is the hope inspired by such a view but a hope darkened and annihil¬ 
ated by the influence of despair 1 

What is the value of our Faith, if we are Liable like Peter to sink under 
a doubt, yet without a Saviour at hand to stretch beneath us the everlasting 
arms 1—What is our confidence if wc are subject lo momentary shipwreck, 
through our own mismanagement T—What is the value of- the Spirits in¬ 
dwelling power, if we believe that a sin committed by us may cause him to 
abandon for ever the polluted habitation 1—What is the comfort of our 
hopes, if you believe that by your own folly you may so blight their beauties 
that eternity shall have revolved its circles before they shall return to 
pierce the gloom of futurity 1 Did I not kno^v it to be a fact that godly 
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men do bold, and have held such notions, 1 should consider them as alto¬ 
gether absurd. From the moment the grace of God is given you—from 
the moment you are regenerated—from the moment the new life is commu¬ 
nicated— from the moment you become children of God, you can never be¬ 
come children of Satan—you can never fail from grace. God's work is not 
in vain—God gives not grace in vain—God regenerates not to allow Satan 
to re-rc-generate. He who has begun a good work in you, will perfect it 
more and more unto the perfect day. The path of the just is as the shining 
light which shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 

Need I pursue the camparison farther 1 Have I not said enough to 
establish the point 1 Have I not proved that he who relies on the counsel 
and corresponding providence of God has the only sure foundation of hope, 
and the only pleasing prospect for eternity. What a lovely view does this 
present both of the character of God, and the condition of man. It repre¬ 
sents God as wisely conducting his children forward, in that steady course 
of rectitude in pursuit of which they conquer the flesh, the world, and the 
devil, and in which they stop not with time, but passing the narro w gates 
of death and the grave, pursue, it still throughout eternity. It represents 
the salvation of sinners as suspended upon no contingent event as built up¬ 
on no frail foundation. It represents it as resting upon God's own unchang¬ 
ing counsel of love—a foundation which sin, and death, and Satan himself 
cannot shake. It brings to the soul that assured confidence expressed in 
our text, which the saint may utter in all the circumstances and vicissi¬ 
tudes of life— J Thou sbalt guide me by thy counsel, and receive me into glory. 
This removes the heavy burden from our shoulders, and places it on Him 
who is mighty to save. Why then should the Christian life be feared on ac¬ 
count of the difficulties attending it 1 Is there any intricacy so mysterious 
that the counsel of God cannot clear it up, or any difficulty so formidable 
that the hand of God cannot smooth the way ? As long as you run to your 
own wisdom for guidance—as long as you appeal to your own strength for 
support—as long as you look to anything you yourself can do for comfort* 
ing prospects, so long do you shut your breast against^he reception of that 
truth which alone can make you happy and build your confident hopes up* 
on a foundation of sand, which will surely yield beneath you. Trust 
therefore to the counsel, the promise, the love, the mercy, the goodness, 
the providence of God, and your soul shall have peace. Then shall you 
be enabled to say, God is our refuge and our strength, a very present help 
in trouble, therefore will not we fear though the earth be removed, though 
the mountains bo cast into the midst of the sea, though the waters thereof 
roar and be troubled and the hills shake with the swelling thereof. Then 
shall you be enabled also to say with confidence, Thou shalt guide me by thy 
counsel and receive me into glory. 


A. D.G 
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IL—The Calvlnism op the Church op England* 

In the present lime of general declension from the principles of the Re- 
formation, 1 cannot do a. belter service to your readers, of the English 
branch of the Reformed Church in particular, than by drawing their atten¬ 
tion to the writings of that excellent man and profound theologian, the 
Reverend Augustus M. Tcplady, especially to his unanswerable Historic 
Proof of the Calvinism of the Church of England . Bishop Horsley admo¬ 
nished his Clergy, in 130(5, “to avoid, what is now become very common, 
acrimonious abuse of Calvinism and of Calvin/* “ At least/* be said, 
ff take especial care, before you aim your shafts at Calvinism, that you 
know what is Calvinism, and what Is not, . * . lest, when you mean only 
to fail foul of Calvinism, you should unwarily attack something more sacred 
and of higher origin * . * so closely is a great part of that which is now 
ignorantly called Calvinism interwoven with the very rudiments of Christi¬ 
anity/* * Similarly, the present Bishop of Calcutta lias observed, ft The 
reproaches cast so liberally on what is called Calvinism in England, are, for 
the most part (as moderate men of all parties now agree in allowing), 
either the effect of pure ignorance, or of dislike to spiritual religion/* The 
fact is, as these two excellent prelates were aware, that, as regards many 
who are hostile to 1 Calvinism/ the doctrines of the corruption of human 
nature and salvation by grace, are scarcely less distasteful than those of 
predestination, and election, and final perseverance: and naturally so, as these 
doctrines are severally links of one glorious "adamantine chain.”* It is, 
however, to the extreme links of this chain, in eternity past and in eternity 
future, that I now direct your reverential gaze. The term t Calvinism 9 is 
used here in accordance with popular usage: the fact being, that Luther 
and Zuingle were as stanuch mainlainers of the scriptural doctrines of gra¬ 
tuitous election and unconditional justification as the great Reformer of 
Geneva. Luther, moreover, insists upon the necessity of preaching these 
great truths, “for lift humbling of our pride, and the exercising of our 
faith/* t 

But our immediate subject is the Calvinism of the Church of England, 
and we shall simply state the facts, referring to Mr Toplady*s work, before 
adverted to, and to the works of the reformers themselves, for further evi¬ 
dence. Wiclif, then, the “morning-star of the Reformation/* Sawtree, 
Bilney, Tynrfal, Lambert, etc., its immediate precursors; Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, Hooper, Bradford, the chief reformers themselves, held the pre- 
destinarian doctrines. A few words, in proof, from the writings of these 
last, will be acceptable:— 

Cbanmeji :— w Certain il is, that our election cometh only and wholly ot 

* Visitation charge, August 1806. | Prideaux. 

t Lulher "on the Bondage of the Will." faction *xb\ 
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the benefit arul grace of God, for the perils of Christs* passion and for no 
part of our merits and good works.’*— Bmains and Letters, P. 8. edition , 
p. 95. 

Ridlet -wrote “ a godly and comfortable treatise on the mailer of 

God's election,” which has unhappily perished,— Works, P. S. ? p. 363. 

Latimer:—“ God knowclh His elect, and diligently watcheth and keep- 
eih them, so that all things serve to their salvation.”— Sermons, P« S., p. 
304. 

Hooper: —“ The cause of our election is the mercy of God in Christ. 
Rom. be.” — Works. P. Sp. 264. 

Bradford :■— lt Election is the free mercy and grace of God in His own 
will, through faith in Christ his Son, choosing and preferring unto life 
such as pleaseth Him.” —Letters > Richmond’s edition, p, IBS. 

No more citations are needed, seeing that the entire body of the reformers 
held the same doctrines. They all agreed in the sentiment which the ve¬ 
nerable Thomas Scott has since immortalized in his Commentary^ “ that 
(he doctrine of individual predestination lo eternal life, and the authority of 
the Apostle [Paul] as an inspired writer, must stand or fall together.”* 
Hence there was not a single free-wilier in the f * noble army of martyrs” 
in the reign of Mary the Bloody. 

We do not a as falsely accused, take the private writings of even our re¬ 
formers themselves for authentic tests of our established doctrines as a 
Church. We appeal to those stubborn things. Articles, Homilies, etc., 
width have received the sanction of law, and the stamp of public authority. 

Bishop Poysjet'b Catechism; A. D, 1553;—To the" Church “be¬ 
long all they that putting all their hope and trust in God, do assuredly look 
for the bliss of everlasting life. But as many as are in this faith steadfast, 
were forcdiosen, predestinated, and appointed out to everlasting life, be¬ 
fore the world was made .”—Encheiridion Theologicum. Vol. L 

Liturgy ;—Make thy chosen people joyful.”— Morning and evening 
Prayer. 

... * “ O Almighty God, who hast knit together thine elect in one 
communion and fellowship in the mystical body of thy Son Christ our 
Lord .”—Collect for All Saints ’ Day. 

.... God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me, and ail the elect peo¬ 
ple of God.”—CtefecAfsjra. 

.... “Beseeching thee, of thy gracious goodness, shortly to accom¬ 
plish the number of thine elect, and to hasten thy kingdom.” <— Burial 
Service 3 

Articles “ Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose of God, 
whereby (before the foundations of the world were laid) He hath constant¬ 
ly decreed, by his counsel secret to us, lo deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by 
Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honor. . . The godly 

* Bee Scott S s Comment, on Roms ns viii. 28-31. 
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consideration of p redes Li nation and our election in Christ is full of sweet, 
pleasant, and unspeakable comfort to godly persona, and such as feel in 
themselves the working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of the 
flesh and their earthly members* ami drawing up their mind to High and 
heavenly things.”— Seventieth Article. 

Homilies i— ft God, of His mercy and especial favor towards them, 
whom He hath appointed to everlasting salvation^ hath so offered his grace 
especially i and they have so received it fruitfully, that although by reason 
of their sinful living outwardly they seemed before to have been the child¬ 
ren of wrath and perdition, yet now the Spirit of God mightily working in 
them, unto obedience to God’s will and commandments, they declare by 
their outward deeds and life, in the shewing of mercy and charity, (which 
cannot come but of the Spirit of God, and Hie special grace,) that they are 
the undoubted children of God, appointed to everlasting life.”'— of 

Alms Deeds, Second Part > 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne, doctrinal' Calvinism 1 became once 
more the pure religion of England, Parker, Grind a), Whi (gift, archbishops 
of Canterbury ; Sandy s, Hutton/ Matthews, archbishops of York; Jewel, 
the chosen Apologist of the Church,—to mention no more,—were avowed 
and zealous £ Calvinists/ What is more, all the Catechisms, Commenta¬ 
ries, Marginal Readings, fitfc., put forth by authority in this reign, were un- 
mis take ably c Calvimstic/ 

James I. was, to the last, what he professed to the Synod of Doit, a Cal- 
vmist in theory ; hut he began to favour the Arminian sect at the close ol 
his reign, from political motives, and to conciliate the Papists Thus Ar- 
mimanism, which removes at least Jive of the land marks betw een Popery 
and Protestantism, first got fooling in England. Among the papers of that 
unhappy man, Archbishop Laud, was found a Jesuit's Letter, containing 
these words— 41 We have planted that sovereign drug, Arminianism , which 
we hope will purge the Protestants from their heresy/ 5 The clergy and 
people, however, continued generally uncorrupt in doctrine oven under the 
maligna lit aspect of the Laudsan planet; and even the reign of Charles ii. 
was not wholly migrated with * Calvimstic 1 bishops, of whom Saunders on 
and Pearson arc worthy samples. 

Thus it is shown, that the Reformed Church of England was originally, 
has been successively, and is essentially, 11 Calvin!Stic/ 5 Let therefore 
those, who call themselves members of that church, reflect, that in crying out 
against 4f Calvin* 5 and ** Calvinism/* they may be found fighting —not only 
against God, but also against the Church of tlieir profession. 

Fheebyter Anglican^* 
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III* —Medical Missions.^ 

The Church exhibits grace on the part of God, and subjection on the 
part of man. This grace is to be distinguished from that goodness of God 
which is common to all men. It is found in that influence, in virtue of 
which men give any reverence to the name of the true God, or render any 
compliance with the requisitions of the laws and institutions which He has 
promulgated. And it is seen to be of peculiar and superlative excellency 
as it is elective and special, when it constitutes tlie objects of Us new cm* 
tures, qualifies them for spiritual service and enjoyment, and calls and con¬ 
ducts them to glory, honor, and immortality. This grace flows from the 
eternal, immortal, and invisible God, through the appointed Mediator 
Christ Jesus, and is made effectual, in the performance of his peculiar office 
and work, by the Holy Ghost. It is peculiar not in the source whence it 
rises, but in the channel throughout which it runs, and it makes the reel* 
pients of it, by reason of the excellency it possesses, and the effects it pro¬ 
duces, a peculiar people. Moreover as already said, in respect to this 
peculiar people, whom divine grace has so highly distinguished, the most 
uniform and essential feature which characterizes them is subjection unto 
Christ. This subjection carries with it the spontaneous gratitude of the 
natural heart that feels the presence or is awed by the traces, and workings 
of an invisible and superior power,—a felt but unknow n God; and it carries 
with it also along with this the outward conformation to the proclaimed 
will, and embodied laws of that God, who dwells in light which cannot be 
approached unto, and who in condescension to human weakness and 
wants, before spake at sundry times, and in divers manners by the prophets 
and in these last days by his Son ; but besides even this if comprises, and to 
this owes the pre-eminence which exalts and enables it, that capacity and 
exercise of spiritual worship, and that 'vise cheerful and steadfast obedience 
to God, which is required of those who are children of the kingdom, and 
rendered by them with greater or lesser, but never in this world complete, 
perfection. These features of grace and subjection have marked Ihc as¬ 
pect of the Church or kingdom of God from the first moment there was 
declared to the first transgressors the promise of deliverance from selfm- 
flictod woe, and from the first moment when the promise w as embraced, 
the gracious author erf it glorified by thankful acknowledgment of unde¬ 
served mercy, and the believer rejoiced in the consolation and hope of the 
promised Saviour. 

From the facts adverted to, it results as an obvious truth, that the king* 
dom of God is not of this world. The grace which is the life and motive 
power of it, is from heaven. The communications conveyed by it are di- 

* Lectures ay Medical Mission delivered nL the instance uf the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society. Edinburgh and London. 18*9. 
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vine. The things which pertain to it have the same origin ami character. 
The obedience which the Church rejoices to render to her Lord is the l'ruit 
at once of the intimations of the divine will, and of the yet more special 
grace, in virtue of which the new born heir of the kingdom gives to them a 
hearty and gladsome compliance. In all this we see sovereign grace di¬ 
rected towards a revolted and alienated world, and made to triumph over 
cncmj&$ fallen and miserable* And in the effects which result from this 
overflow of divine compaaion, we behold consequences which but for it the 
world bad never seen. The story of divine love is not a cunningly devised 
fable of the imagination of men, but a message of God, sent from the un¬ 
seen world, to teach, comfort, and bless, the ruined and wretched children of 
men. 

Yet farther, it clearly follows that, however, in different periods, the out¬ 
ward aspect of the kingdom has varied, one characteristic must ever have 
belonged, and will ever belong, to it. The obedience, rendered by the sub¬ 
jects to their Heavenly King, has ever rested on the authority of the divine 
majesty, and borne respect to the divine injunction. Whether in the age 
when a rude altar, and simple sacrifice, and the untutored and unaided 
voice of men calling on the name of the Lord, marked the worship, and 
proclaimed the devotion of those who had respect to the promise of God, 
and yielded reverent obedience to his commandments; whether in the age 
when incense rose from a golden altar, the consecrated oil from a height of 
gold shed a radiant light on the mercy seat and the blood of bulls and of 
■goats was made to flow within the precincts of a hallowed sanctuary ; or 
whether in the happier age of these last days, when the requirements of ac¬ 
ceptable worship arc distinguished no more by chosen tribes, and cities, 
and hills, and temples, by ceaseless ritual observances and burdensome ri¬ 
tual impositions, but when every where, God accepts them that fear Him 
and work righteousness and requires as the only indispensable condition of 
worship that they who worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in- 
truth;—in all this variety of outward aspect of the unchangeable kingdom 
of God, those who in earnest sought communion with God and desired to 
serve Him, have enquired after his law to keep it and do it. And this wag 
accessary alike for their peace of mind, for they knew that the only light 
that could guide them, was divine, a ad to enable then to glorify God, for 
they wore taught that without faith which always has respect to the divine 
authority, and is regulated by divine revelation, it is impossible to please 
God. 

But as On the one hand it is necessary to acceptable service and worship 
lb at the obedience rendered by him who worships or serves be the willing 
obedience of one who yields a cheerful compliance with a known and ap¬ 
proved law; so on the other hand it is no less imperative that the pure and 
uncorrupted law of God, and all and no more than that which by necessary 
consequence flows from it, be the only standard by which to worship and 
to serve. To add or modify fo to counterfeit or obscure, and to suppress 
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i* to rob the divine law of the glory and perfection peculiar to il; and hy 
these, and by every departure from it, the peace of the kingdom is imperil- 
led* and that declension begun, which has a direct tendency to debase the 
hope and to compromise the safety of the children of the kingdom. 

It demands grateful acknowledgment, ere we pas's to other considerations, 
that we arc.permitted to contemplate the surprising glory which the ex¬ 
istence of the kingdom of God imparts to this small spot of earth* and to 
the interests which are represented, and the events which are transacted, 
here below. In the progressive development of these as studied in the 
mirror of the divine word is unfolded the manifold wisdom of God. What 
happiness to contemplate such a scene of glory as this ! What an honor 
that we are invited to partake of it 1 And what ineffable delight to partici¬ 
pate in the joy that irradiates it, and to share in all the hopes which it ori¬ 
ginates! Not to speak of the grave sublimity of character which belongs 
to those who are children of a Monarch, whose kingdom is not of this 
world ; not to dwell on the sweet tranquillity of mind,—the stable equani¬ 
mity,—of the heirs of the kingdom; not to recount the purity, humility, 
integrity, courage, love to man, and happy trust in God, the enlarged and 
enlightened conceptions of truth, Lhe ennobling, sustaining impulse of a libe¬ 
rated conscience, and the gladsome affections of a refined and regenerated 
heart j it is enough to exalt the glory of the kingdom beyond all praise that 
it unveils Him, who is Supreme in love, wisdom, and majesty, reveals 
mansions of imperishable splendour in ihe heavens, and cheers with the 
hopes and animates to the pursuit of glory honor and immortality. 

If such be the aspect of the kingdom, and such Ihe condition and hopes 
of the children of the kingdom, it will be readily conceived that, as it is 
manifestly not of this world, so there is nothing in this world which can as 
similate with il either in character or in value. Yet as the kingdom is 
adapted to comprehend in all their variety the different conditions of men, 
and to provide for their necessities ; a/i it maintains in the world, though not 
of the world, those who are Ihe chosen instruments to advance the interests 
of the great King, and accomplish the destiny of his endless dominion; it 
must of necessity lie that there shall often be seen an intermixture and 
comm ingle m eat, though there can be no amalgamation, of the Ihinga of the 
world and of the things of the kingdom of Heaven or of God, Thus, those 
set in authority have it in charge to rule men, but they themselves are cn* 
joined to obey those, who have the rule over them, and admonish them, in 
spiritual things. Christ/s subjecls are to obey God rnlhe^ than man, yet 
they are to honor, with duly of service as well as of respect, those w ho are 
unto thorn ft the powers that bc r ” To multiply examples is needless. Il 
is beside our purpose to shew where such consentaneous relations exist, 
and where such co-ordinate obligations demand an equal regard and ready 
obedience on the part of the children of lhe kingdom. But it is important 
to bear in mind that wherever they are acknowledged or reduced to prac¬ 
tice, they must be so without any confusion of things that differ ; without 
Third Series. Vo^l* I. No* 8* £ 
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any subordination of duties which are co-ordinate; and with the full recog¬ 
nition that the force of the one doss of duties springs from the natural obli¬ 
gations of man in the various offices of life,, and that of the other from the 
revealed law of God as it influences the children of the kingdom. 

The slightest reflection will shew that those inslitu lions of men, which 
bear most similarity of design or of operation to the offices and objects en¬ 
joined on the ministers and members of the kingdom of heaven* are those 
which are most likely and most ready to be confounded with the things per¬ 
taining to the kingdom j and which are apt by the eager fondness or rash 
usurpation of those who promote them to affect divine authority as the 
ground of their obligation* or, what is wors e, still stand out as substitutes 
for the agencies appointed by the wisdom and established by the authority 
of God. Power is a quajity inherent in the kingdom of God, nnd it is also 
an attribute of the kingdoms of this world; hence we have seen, through 
misapprehension and misapplication by those in whose persons was vested 
the possession and exercise of Church power, and political authority* the 
mutual enthralment of the one by the other; and hence may we hope for 
the momentous issues which yet await a light understanding of I hi? source 
and claims of cither* and a fitting* full* and Anal, emancipation of bulb* of 
these co-ordinate j uri s diet ions. Teacbi ng is pretty generally acknowledged 
as the office of both Church and State; hence has fallen on the ear the echo 
of the hot discussions had at this very time in more countries than one, touch' 
ingthe respective rights and duties* in this particular, of these important in¬ 
stitutions. To reclaim from vice is a fruit of the grace of the kingdom; and 
the accomplishment of the same end, by a natural impulse, is the desire 
and endeavour of every benevolent man ; hence we have known Temper* 
ance Societies arm themselves with divine authority* and send forth their 
fierce belligerents to wage the wordy war with all who doubted their com¬ 
mission* or disclaimed their arrogant pretensions. But instead of giving 
farther illustrations* it will be better to point out the principle on which 
rests the rise and continuance of facts like those just noticed. 

The King of glory* the Prince of peace* came into the world* and esta¬ 
blished his kingdom that he might destroy the works of the Devil. Where - 
ever there is the root, sin* and vice and misery* the undoubted growth and 
fruit of sin* there is scope for the grace of the kingdom* and there the ef¬ 
fects and consequences of grace may be manifested. But it is also plain 
that just in proportion as human intelligence is disciplined and refined, and 
human benevolence quickened and purified, so in the same proportion the 
dictates of science and the demands of humanity will turn the aspirations 
and l he energies of man, to the very same field of enterprise. The grace of 
the kingdom is the antagonist of sin* and operates to expel misery from the 
world. Science is but a pastime, and humanity but a name, unless conse¬ 
crated to the same great practical end* and unless by effecting it in their 
measure, they evidence the same salutary antagonism. It is true* and we 
do not lose sight of the worth of this great truth, that the grace of the Go*- 
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pel of God chiefly concerns the spiritual life mid blessing of those who re - 
ceive power to become sons of God, a ad relates principally to their desti- 
nation and felicity as subjects of the kingdom of heaven; but it is no less 
true that the reception and exercise of that grace, as respects the recipients, 
who, though heirs of adoption, arc yet walking by faith and not by sight, 
and are liable like others to the ills of life in their temporal condition, con¬ 
fers on them, in that behalf, innumerable and inestimable benefits. And it 
is in regard to these alone that human institutions can come into collision, 
or be confounded with the divine; for the greatest reach of philosophy, and 
the largest efforts of benevolence, never can attain to the source of man's 
woe, nor obliterate the disgrace and destruction entailed upon him by trans¬ 
gression ; nor has any man or set of men ever professed to make the at¬ 
tempt but those who have fanned themselves the subjects of a divine com - 
mission, or have, with whatever views, put forth such a presumptuous 
claim, or have altogether denied revelation. 

Now, there is one subject oT human interest and study, which with a pe¬ 
culiar fitness casts light on what has Just been said. # This subject is Me¬ 
dicine. Two principal parts belong to Medicine. As a science it is a 
branch of Natural History, which has in view to determine the nature of 
the parts and functions of the human body in health and in disease, and to 
ascertain and classify all those forces or agencies, from within or from with¬ 
out, which in any way have power to effect any change on the body, whether 
as to function or organization. Medicine as an art is the application of 
the knowledge above specified, made with that discrimination and adapta¬ 
tion that it shall be effectual to prevent, to moderate, or remove disease. 
Medicine took rise from that compassionate feeling of humanity, which can¬ 
not endure with equanimity, or inertness, the suffering or sight of pain 
and misery; and in all the researches and exertions it puts forth, as com¬ 
passion is the motive which animates those endeavours, so the removal of 
these ills is the end to which they are directed. Hence it is manifest how 
completely Medicine has originated in the wants and capacities of human 
nature. And hence also it is evident how in the lovely affection from which 
it rises, and in the high end which it contemplates, Medicine coincides with 
the Gospel of the kingdom. The grace of the kingdom frees souls from the 
thraldom of the Evil One, fits them for communion with God, and prepares 
them for the perception and enjoyment of his everlasting glory. But be¬ 
sides this, indirectly and secondarily, it confers much exemption from vice, 
disease and misery, on man in this life. And this indirect and secondary 
effect of the grace of the kingdom, as it respects disease, is just the great 
primary end of Medicine. Here the blessings of the kingdom and the be¬ 
nefits of Medicine unite and harmonize; and except in this point, whatever 
other analogy may exist, there is no coincidence between them. But 
though the contact and co-operation of these divine and human institutions 
affect but one point; yet we need no more than this to warrant the asser¬ 
tion that every Physician who is successful in mitigating pain, or removing 
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disease., whether he knows it or not, is treading in the steps, and effecting 
the purposes of Him, who came to destroy the works of the Devil,—name¬ 
ly, the Prince ofFeace. Audio this view the Physician who is a subject 
of the kingdom, may take his stand on sure ground, not as matter of boast¬ 
ing, but of encouragement, may assure himself continually, if he views his 
office aright, of the Master's approbation and may expect with confidence 
his blessing. 

We live in an age, which is ill prepared to investigate the principles and 
relations of things ; which is easily led captive by slight analogies, or fasci¬ 
nated by appearances, rather than directed by the sagacious perception and 
appreciation of fundamental and immutable truth i and the Christian por¬ 
tion of which h more distinguished by activity, as respects external ex¬ 
pedients, than by profundity of study or fetyency of prayer. To this weak 
and precipitate manner of judging and acting, and to the amiable but often 
indiscreet benevolence, which w ith warm and ready effort lends the energies 
of an impulsive nature to every scheme which promises good to the afflict¬ 
ed race of man, we owe, it would seern^ the title of what are called Medical 
Missions, and the views which arc held regarding them. It is somewhat 
difficult to trace the origin of the system so denominated, nor is it easier 
to gain a distinct apprehension of what it implies. The casual possession 
of medical knowledge by Missionaries had been found peeuliarily gratify - 
mg to those who possessed it, and beneficial to those among w hom (hey 
were placed; and led naturally to the establishment of a more cordial and 
friendly relation between them. It was thus with the Missionaries of the 
Church of Rome in China ; it was thus with Dr. Vanderkemp, a Dutch 
Physician, the first Missionary of the London Missionary Society in Africa 
about fifty years since ; it was thus in Syria, China, and America, where 
for about twenty or thirty years the administration of relief by Medicine 
to those, among whom Missions have been planted, has been more regularly 
communicated* There are now forty or more Medical Missionaries in 
different parts of the world, Ireland included, which possesses one. Mean¬ 
while a change has been effected. At first the Missionary was by accident 
the PhysiciEui, and now the Physician is by design sent forth and pronounc¬ 
ed a Missionary, Corresponding w ith this change of practice and to justify 
it, we feel disposed to enquire for the established theory of Medical Mis¬ 
sions. It docs not appear to us, however, that the enquiry would he suc¬ 
cessful, or that the theory has been digested or promulgated. We are 
told that “the two professions as such (thoseof the Physician and Christ- 
ian Missionary or Minister) ought to be kept separate, and the attempt to 
combine both in the same individual is generally found to be a failure.” 
The Medical Missionary is to have “ a thorough knowledge of his pro¬ 
fession,” And “ his object is not merely to heal bodily disease but also 
to communicate religious knowledge to the ignorant—to suggest words of 
romfort to the downcast sufferer—to warn the sinner of the error of his 
ways.” Now it is not to the separation here made, it is not to the qualifier- 
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lions indicated, nor is it to the objects, under due limitations, which we 
arc told are to be kepi in view, that any objection is felt or urged ; but the 
lack of information complained of consists in the want of authority or 
proof to warrant the union oi characters which arc diflircut, the assimila¬ 
tion of the subject with the office-bearers of the kingdom, and the grant of 
a dignity, implied in the use of the term Missionary, to one who is not by 
the laws and order of the kingdom entitled to the distinction conferred. 
Again, after being told that the Lord not only preached the Gospel but 
healed all manner of disease, and that the first Missionaries to the Heathen 
were Paul and Barnabas, accompanied by Luke, the beloved Physician, it 
is^aid, cc Seeing then that the practice of the Apostolic Church points so 
plainly lo the appropriateness of uniting the healing of disease with the 
preaching of the Gospel, as a ny^ans of spread in g abroad the latter, the only 
surprise need be that the system so hallowed by example and enjoined al¬ 
most by direct precept, should have been hitherto so little pursued.” Now 
it is to be observed here that in enumerating facts, which bear nodoubt a 
very weighty sigmficancy, the writer has allowed to slip into this sentence 
a small meml^r, t( as a means of spreading abroad, the latter/* which lias 
no necessary connection with the facts, but is a purely gratuitous assump¬ 
tion of the author. And so important is this small matter to his argument, 
that only with it has his reasoning any force, which without it altogether 
wanlsthe requisite bearing on the point to be established. That miracles 
of healing were performed as a means of spreading abroad the Gospel is a 
statement liable to many objections. They in common with all miracles, 
whether of mercy or of severity, had reference to certain great principles, 
and fulfilled certain benevolent intentions. They made the strongest pos¬ 
sible appeal to the minds of men, and spoke with a force beyond that of 
language of the presence and power, of the character and holy law of God; 
they gave a foretaste of the benefits they should enjoy, who received the 
Gospel of the kingdom; and announced, by way of warning, the confusion 
and misery w hich a waited them who should reject it. - That objects subor¬ 
dinate to these were also subserved is not to be denied. But if miracles of 
healing were wrought that the Gospel might be spread abroad, how came it 
that they were often done in private, that silence respecting them was en¬ 
joined, and that the same individuals who received the healing influence in 
Iheir bodies, did not uniformly evidence subjection in their spirits to the 
grace of the Gospel of the kingdom ? Besides, the reception of the Gos¬ 
pel in the days of our Lord docs not appear to have been in proportion to 
the multitude of miracles performed ; and it met with the worst reception 
where the miracles were first and perhaps most abundantly witnessed. We- 
reject therefore the assumption in question as erroneous ; and so far as the 
theory of Medical Missions rests on it, and confessedly it does rest on it, 
we conceive the foundation to be altogether factitious and insecure. 

The aims of Medical Missionary Societies seem to be lo infuse largely 
the ennobling power of Christian principle into the pursuit and practice of 
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Medicine ; to select those of high professional qualifications, who come op 
to the standard of such like discipline ; and to lend them forth to heal the 
lick, and to exemplify and diffuse the knowledge of Christian principle, and 
the power of Christian benevolence. To this great end alt the rest is held 
preparatory and subordinate. And we find that the Societies are actually 
engaged to a considerable extent in carrying out these views. It is report¬ 
ed also that in some respects at least they arc eminently successful. Let 
us then emphatically declare our sympathy with these- operations and re¬ 
sults ; and proclaim our joy at the manifestation of the feeling which origi¬ 
nates them. Still to be blindly partial is unworthy of the good ; and to 
overlook or neglect the requirements of universal duty is to blemish the 
credit even of a good cause, and to hurt the interests and endanger the sta¬ 
bility of it. Partiality in this case ought not to be suffered to put a human 
enterprise on the footing of that which is divine; nor invest human means 
with an authority, and attribute to them an efficacy, which is due alone to 
those, which owe their appointment, suitableness, and power to God. Duty 
requires also in this case, that all ^reverence be shewn to the means of 
divine appointment,—the institutions of the kingdom of heaven,—and for¬ 
bids the admission of any and every thing of human invention, which coun¬ 
terfeits the agency and claims to effect the objects of these institutions. 
We learn from the name, as we have seen from the arguments put forth, 
that these Societies claim to rest on the authority of Scripture, or jn other 
words to have divine warrant for their institution. This claim we consider 
void from the nature of the subjects sought to be assimilated ; and we 
regard it aa unfounded, as to Scriptural injunction or direction, for the 
reasons above explained. For the love we bear to the good which the 
system concentrates and seeks to diffuse we could have wished to suppress 
every word of disapprobation : but those faults and errors cause most pain, 
which are teen in those whom most we love, and more than all others 
give rise to care and solicitude for their removal. The possibility 
that reproach or discredit should be thrown on dhe institutions of 
the kingdom of God were ground enough to lift up a warning voice ; 
and that it should come from friends lends force to the motive. Erro¬ 
neous views and wrong sentiments on important subjects are the imme¬ 
diate occasion of exaggerated conceptions and extravagant hopes, and these, 
which in themselves are great evils, prepare the' way for disappointment 
and the abandonment of many a fair enterprise. We think evidence might 
easily be adduced to shew that these apprehensions are not unfounded; 
and we bear the painful infliction with equal impatience, when we see the 
Physician invested with an interest which does not belong to him, and 
clothed with attributes which are not his; and when we see the Minister of 
the Gospel deprived of that reverence and dignity in which he is enshrined 
as the accredited messenger and ambassador of God. Let one example 
suffice. "He holds,” the Medical Missionary, "his medical knowledge 
as secondary and subsidiary to his paramount aim of s&viqp souls.” And 
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as respects the medical man more generally, whose own soul has been viai - 
led with God's mercy, and has tasted of his goodness, this aim invobeg and 
constitutes ** a double duty to his fellowman and duty to his redeeming 
God, duty for which whether performed or not, he must answer on that day 
when every man shall give an account of his stewardship,—duty which dis¬ 
regarded at the world's bidding, convicts him of a double and a damning 
crime —blood guiltiness and denial of his Master / 1 What more forcible 
words than these can be addressed to the Minister uf the Gospel, whether 
ns to what constitutes his paramount duty, or as to the awful consequences 
the manner of the performance of it entails ! 41 The foolishness of preaching 31 
is appointed for 11 saving souls / 1 and this is the duty and aim of those who 
are sent, or regularly commissioned. It is not the paramount atm of the 
Physician, any more than or the Senator, Judge, or Lawyer. Anti if the 
world appears to the Physician embodied In an unbelieving husband, who 
invites his aid in behalf of his suffering wife, but expressly enjoins silence 
respecting Christian themes, is he to withold that aid! or giving it on the 
terms proposed, does this convict him of a double and a damning crime— 
blood-guiltiness and denial of his Master! Let the world be represented 
by an adherent or a Priest of the Church of Rome, who interdicts to the 
Physician all Christian discourse with his patient, is he to abandon his 
office! or does the performance of it convict him of a double and a damning 
crime, blood-guiltiness and denial of his Master! View the world in the 
form of a Government, which denies to the Christian Physicians, who serve 
it, the gratification of telling their fellow subjects and fellow' sufferers of 
humanity, of Christian truth, and Christian consolations, and Christian 
hopes, are these Physicians to cease to serve! or if they serve in these cer- 
cumstanecs does this convict them of a double and a damning crime, blood- 
guiltiness and denial of their Muster! Perhaps the law r of the liberty of 
the freed man of Christ is not so rigid as this interpretation would make it. 
To every purpose and to every work there is time and judgment. Were 
all moral duties alike obligatory, irrespective of all limes and all circum¬ 
stances, it were a vain distinction to speak of those of particular, and of those 
of universal, obligation; and a needless care to teach the precept, i€ Let 
every man be persuaded in his own mind / 3 We may say farther that 
in the case supposed, there could be no room for prudence; instead of an 
instinct of life, benevolence would be a thing of rule, and there could exist no 
opportunity for the cultivation, and no occasion for the exhibition, of moral 
excellence. But on such a supposition as this rests the Interpretation which 
is excepted against : and as the foundation of it is opposed alike to the ex¬ 
isting state of things, and the usual opinion of mankind, we may conclude 
that this awful denunciation is not the calm voice of inspired truth, but the 
fitful hallucination of impassioned exaggeration. 

We would have the Physician in his right place, and the Missionary in 
his, and we see no ground for confounding the character and attributes of 
the one with the office and functions of the other. The paramount aim 
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of the Physician as far as any science can have a paramount aim is to pre 
vent, alleviate, and remove, disease. And as a Physician this guiding aim 
he must keep in view. But this precludes not that as a subject of the 
kingdom of heaven, he shall appreciate the glory of the kingdom, speak of 
the peculiar majesty and grace which characterize it, feci warmly for the 
promotion of the interests of those who belong to it, and steadfastly de¬ 
sire and labour, as ability, time, and opportunity, may be given, that all men 
may be brought into it. All these conditions of feeling and action are 
fully competent to him, and in these we would desire to see him greatly 
eminent; but in all these carried to the utmost, we find nothing which can 
by any virtue peculiar to it, entitle him to have conferred on him the dig¬ 
nity or the privileges, the office or name, of Missionary. He is still a sub¬ 
ject not a minister of the kingdom—a Physician not a Missionary. He 
may well be the associate, or ally,friend,or coadjutor, of the Missionary : but 
he himself is not the Missionary. Wc esteem his noble calling, we love 
bis ardent benevolence, we would honor him for the sphere of action he has 
chosen, and animate and urge him with our applause to the prosecution of 
his aims; but it is because greater esteem, more love, higher honor, 
ai^piuder applause, are due to others, that we refuse to invest *him with 
their claims, and insist that he shall be held to be just as he is,—not a 
Missionary but a Physician. The Missionary preaches that Gospel of 
peace and of good will on the part of God towards man, the reception of 
which brings with it not only spiritual life and glory, but also among other 
inestimable temporal blessings, peace of mind and health of body. The 
Physician practises that art, the end of which is to fortify men in possession 
of health, the highest temporal benefit man can confer on man. Here is 
the point of union between them ; 'here let them join in love and act in 
harmony. Let the Physician point to the Missionary as the messenger of 
Him, who heals the diseases and pains of the soul, and who so loved the world 
that He gave his only begotten Son that all who believe in Him, should be 
saved and blessed; and let the Missionary refer to the Physician as a re¬ 
presentative of that kingdom, the subjects of which are distinguished by re¬ 
fined benevolence, by high acquirements, and by enlarged capacity of doing 
good. When this bond of mutual love and harmony, aid and illustration, 
unites the two elements of Christian grace and Christian benevolence, under 
their respective representatives,(and in order to (his they must be recogniz¬ 
ed and held as distinct) then may we anticipate that the Missions called 
Medical shall not disappoint the hopes entertained regarding them, and then 
shall we behold that spectacle which shall captivate the admiration of the 
Christian heart, claim the homage of unbelieving men, and draw the reve¬ 
rent attention and win the kindly regard of the heathen world. 

The book which has given rise to the above remarks consists of Lectures 
delivered at the instance of the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, to¬ 
gether with the addition of a Prefatory Essay. The Essay is the contri¬ 
bution of Professor Alison, and the Lectures were read by men skilled 
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j u |he sciences, or eminent Ln tlie practice* of Medicine or ol Surgery, fme 
of them being also a Professor* and another President of the Society, The 
book recommended by such accidents claims regard* and is likely to repay 
whatever attention may be bestowed on it. What bearing science pursued 
to ultimate principles, and contemplated by a truly philosophic mind., ex¬ 
hibits towards Christianity ; what analbgy subsists between Medicine and 
Christianity; what qualifications the Christian Physician ought to possess i 
what high dignity 1b inherent in the profession of Medicine; and wind 
great responsibilities rest on those who practise it;—subjects such as these 
treated by men of high repute, and of marked eminence, cannot fail In offer 
views of much interest, and mailer or weighty instruction. To show how 
just is this anticipation in the instance before us exceeds our limits ; but we 
gladly embrace the opportunity to gratify the reader and give some illustra¬ 
tion of the style and spirit of the book by selecting from different Lectures 
a fe w detached passages. 

Thus Professor Alison viewing as a philosopher the pro specie of Chris¬ 
tianity in the world, says, “If we ask ourselves what reason we have for 
thinking that the superiority of Christian over other nations will continue, 
the only satisfactory answer w e can return is this, that the acts of Govern ¬ 
ments and the enterprises of individuals, influenced as they now are by pub¬ 
lic opinion—in the formation of which the religious instruction of the people 
is the’most essential element—may be expected to be so far modified by 
the spirit of Christianity, that the pow er of Christian nations shall be a be¬ 
nefit and a blessing, instead of an injury, to the people subjected to their 
rule ; and that the knowledge of this fact shall, sooner or later, disarm the 
resistance to them. 5 * 

“ It is certain that if the simple und sublime principles of Chirstianity—the 
fear of God and the love of man—are allowed to regulate our dealings w ith 
the less enlightened nations of the earth; this effect will necessarily follow; 
to a certain degree in various parts of the world, it has already followed; 
and the only security on which either reason or experience authorises us 
to place any reliance for the continuance of this influence over the rest of 
mankind, is the union of that power over Nature which we have acquired 
by Science and Art, with that sense of obligation to use that power for 
the glory of God and for the good of mankind, which is imposed by Chris¬ 
tianity, and by no other power which has ever yet influenced masses of 
men. SJ 

Thus Professor Miller runs a parallel between Surgery and Christianity. 
** How noble, by the simple operation for cataract, to Throw open the dark¬ 
ened windows of the soul, and let the sweet light of heaven into men’s 
otherwise dreary tabernacles V But how nobler far to open the spiritual 
eye to see the Sun of Righteousness— to behold the lamb of God. How 
kind the art by vaccination to deposit in man’s earthly frame a particle of 
wondrous power, whereby a loathesome and most fatal plague shall be 
either altogether averted, or rendered mild and tractable when it comes 1 
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But yet haw far more kind to be the means of introducing into the inticr 
man a new and vital principle more powerful and prophylactic still—the 
new heart, the Gospel’s light* the Spirit 1 * grace—whereby the worst of all 
evils, sin, shall be shorn of its malignant power, shall be subdued and 
trampled on, and routed and driven away. How blessed is that skill which 
cures the ulcerous'wound, and mitigates the agonies of fell disease ! But 
how far more blessed to heal the soul's else deadly hurt, and pour the Gos¬ 
pel 9 * sacred wine and oil into Lh^ sinner's wounded spirit 1 How merciful 
the hand that safely amputates the unsightly moss of morbid and abnormal 
growth, whose very weight is burdensome, whose course is death ward! 
But what richer mercy far to help, Banyan-like, to lift the heavier load, 
which not only oppresses now, but would crush and sink the hearer Into 
endless misery ! How grateful is I he task lo cure the halting cripple, and 
make him walk'and leap again, as if m youth ! But how more glorious far, 
to recall (he wandering steps from folly, sin, and death; to guide his feet 
into the way of peace, to shew Trim the old paths, where is the good way, 
that he may walk therein and find rest for his soul \ n 

The President of the Society, Mr. Brown, admirably says, “ Let me pre¬ 
sume so much as to offer a suggestion, to the young cultivator of human 
anatomy. The debris of a human body are in the best sense honorable. 
The bone or the muscle, which passes under our inspection, was once 
a part of a living being, who had sympathies, affections, a history, it was 
the dwelling of an immortal spirit* now in the unseen world, with its con- 
dll ion of holiness or of filthiness fixed forever. Let us cherish this conside¬ 
ration. It will not check us in our diligent examination of the structure, but 
it will check many a wicked thought, and many a low unfeeling word. 1 * 
With regard to the views which ought to guide the Surgeon or Physi¬ 
cian in practice he says, “No member of the community is better en¬ 
titled to his reward, from the community or from the individual patient, 
than is the Phyrican or Surgeon. But when the pecuniary reward forms 
the only motive for exertion—when the love of gain swallows up every 
noble or generous emotion—when the man shrinks from exertion which 
has no payment for it, from every care which has no fees with it—when he 
neglects the pour, and devotes all his energy to help or to humour the rich* 
that man lowers himself in the estimation of the good, and in so doing low¬ 
ers the profession to which he belongs, 19 
This view is confirmed by Dr. Wilson thus :—“ The labourer, in this as 
in other callings, is worthy of his hire., and does not refuse wages for his 
work; but he labours where no wages wilt be given; where there is no 
paymaster, and no pay, uor any fees reward his skill. A man needs but 
to be ill to be entitled to his services; pain is the only requisite passport 
to his presence ; suffering the only needful certificate." He adds* '‘The 
Christian Physician is to count no man unclean ; to pass none by on the 
other ride; to refuse no one help because his distemper is the fruit of his 
vices; but to succour every sufferer simply because he is a sufferer.” 
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11 You are called upon, mare frequency than others, to assist the suffering 
not because there is a greater claim upon you, as men s to assist the dis¬ 
tressed, but because as Medical men, you can render more efficient aid/ 1 
Let us also subjoin the calm and deliberate estimate, as quoted by Dr 
Coldstream, of ibe ** Sagacious Sydenham, than whom no Physician ever 
more carefully interrogated, or more faithfully interpreted nature." It is 
thus 11 All men giving themselves to Medicine should lay to heart these 
four things: 1st, That they must one day^ender an account to the Supreme 
Judge, of the manner in which they have dealt with the ljve»of those com¬ 
mitted to their care ; 2d, That they should disdain to make their high and 
honorable calling subserve the mean uses of avarice and ambition; 3rd, 
That they realize the dignity of human nature, that material in which iheir 
work lays, by remembering that the only begotten Son of God, in becom¬ 
ing mao, ennobled by his own Majesty Ihe nature he assumed; and 4ih, 
and finally, That the sense of their own frailty and mortality should prevail 
with them to use all diligence, and the most tender affection, tow aids their 
fellow sufferers/ 1 Oh! that these weighty words of wisdom and worth 
were engraven on the tablets of the memory of every Surgeon and Physi¬ 
cian; were inwoven into their every thought; and transferred a heavenly 
light, and lent an exquisite sublimity, to every action of their lives l 
Passages, of which the extracts given are specimens, conveying in elo¬ 
quent language just conceptions, and leaching, with due solemnity, im- 
protant truths, give a charm to the little volume, embellish the merit 
which enriches it, and enhance the beauty by which it is adorned. 

Medicos, 


IV.—M eeting of the Western Indian Organization of 
the Evangelical Alliance, at Puna, July 1S50, 

A general Meeting of the "Western Indian Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance," was held in the Station Library at Puna on 
the evening of ihe Sth July. 

The chair was occupied by E H, Townsend, Esq,, C. S. President of 
the Organization* Among other Members present, were A* N. Shaw, 
Esq , C. S, ; the Rev. James Mitchell; Superintending Surgeon, E, H. 
Ep wards. Esq.; Major T. Candy; H. Newtjon, Esq., C. S.; Capt W* 
G. Herrert ; IJeut. Fiei^o ; Rev. A. D Glasgow; Rev* H. P. Cas¬ 
sidy; Dr. Carnegie ; Mr. A. Dunlop; Lieut. Hess man; Mr. Wazir 
Beg; J. Sprague, Esq.; the Rev* G. L* Fenton and the Rev. Dr, 
Wilson, Secretaries, with various members of their families nod friends 
of the Alliance. 

The Rev. James Mitchell, Pima, conducted the introductory devo¬ 
tional exercises* 

The Chairman, in commencing the proceedings, said, that nearly a year 
had passed away since the Orgamzalion had been formed in this place; and 
that the interval could not be looked upon without solemn feelings on the 
part of those now present. Some of the members had removed from this 
country, and others of them had joined the General Assembly of the Church 
of the first bom in heaven, to which iheir attention had been affeetingly 
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directed in the devotional services just concluded. The meeting, on this 
occasion, was for the promotion of brotherly union ; and it was to the re* 
proach of Chnstian9 s in one sense, that such a meeting was necessary. 
Like Daniel and Nehemiah, in the case of the Jews, it liecame them to ac¬ 
knowledge, with shame and confusion oi face, the breaches which exist in 
the Church of Christ. In the abounding of sin and infidelity, there existed 
a powerful motive 1o their union. While it should be (heir joy that they 
are united in Christ, it should he their effort (o make this union appear, as 
was the ease with the early Christians, even when they emerged from 
heathen darkness, and with the Reformers, Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, and 
Cranmer, when at tlje glorious era of the Reformation, they rescued the 
Scriptures front the grasp of unfaithful priests. At the period last menlion.- 
ed there were doubtless two parlies, the largest of which was the Roman 
Catholic; but among the Reforming party sectorial names and distinctions 
were comparatively little heard of. There was a marvellous agreement 
among them in doctrine and spirit. Even in latter times, Christian charily 
flourished more than is often supposed* Of this, and the consequent ac- 
cnminedaiion which followed, he could not but gee some indications in the 
preface to the Liturgy of the Church of England, The more the Scrip* 
lures were respected the more would Christian charity flourish. He, Mr, 
T,, was aware that objections had been urged against the Evangelical Al¬ 
liance; but to those he did not attach much importance. Nothing is im¬ 
plied in connexion with it derogatory to particular Churches. Jn the litur¬ 
gy, prayer is offered up against schism. But what is schism % It is sepa¬ 
ration from Clprist and our Christian brethren; and we are never more in 
danger of it than w e aland apart from Christian brethren, and neglect the 
duties of Christian love. The cry, You are a now sect,** has little 
weightj for the real complaint of those urging it is that the “ Evangelical s’ 1 
are combining together and not remaining in a state of separation. The 
assertion that there is no need of the Evangelical Alliance; we are all un¬ 
ited already,—Is disproved by the small attendance at our meeeting for 
united prayer and supplication, as is this evening manifested at this station, 
where so many of out countrymen arc at present residing, and where Ihe 
attendance at various re-unions is usually so large. Let uj not be discour¬ 
aged. Though our company is comparatively small, it is not so small as 
that at which Jesus instituted the last supper, and the members of which 
had such a blessed influence on multitudes of their fellow men* If the Lord 
be present with us, we may receive the richest blessings. Let our hearts 
be lifted up to him in earnest desires and supplications. Let us pray to 
him, that now and for ever all angry and unhallowed feelings may he ex¬ 
tinguished in our minds. Let us pray that all grounds of our separation 
from one another may in the Lord's lime be removed. Let us so deport 
ourselves that the heathen around us, instead of saying, behold bow these 
Christians bite and devour one another, may be constrained as of old to say, 

Behold how these Christians love one another, ” 

The Rev. G-, L. Fenton, the resident Secretary, being called upon to 
speak on the events affecting the Alliance in Europe during the past year, 
began by observing that the Evangelical Alliance was an expression of their 
agreement in the saying recorded of Zuingle,— ie That the Universal Church 
is spread over all the world, wherever Jesus Christ is the object of faith, as 
well in India as in Zurich. The fonriation of such a Society was neces¬ 
sitated by the divisions of the Church, Looking at home, wersaw High- 
Churchmen (so called) denouncing Nonconformists as wilful schismatics, 
and consigning them as such to the “ uncovenanted mercies,' 1 which were 
no other than the covenanted judgments of the Lord ; while Dissenters 
fully returned Ihe reproach, defaming the Establishment as a form of Anti- 
Christ and an outwork of Babylon. The true Christians in each denomina- 
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lion were necessarily involved in its corporate guiltiness, unless they made 
an open protest against the unchristian warfare- The world would never 
believe that they did not hate one another until their acts of brollicrly love 
were as clear and open, as the unbrotherly strifes of their denominations 
had heen notorious.—Under these circumstances, there were four possible 
courses ot action, each of which had its advocates. The Jir&t was, in des¬ 
pair of any cure lor their inveterate divisions, to make no attempt to heal 
them ?—this wag the Infidel’s maxim. The second proposed to remedy the 
evil, by charging all with wilful schism, who could not exactly see wiih our 
eyes, and so compelling them to come over to us . — this was the Romanist 
and Tractarian Panacea. The third course suggested, was to induce the 
various bodies into which Evangelical Christendom is divided, to recognise 
one another as Christian Churches, and to labour, in their corporate capa¬ 
city after further union : — this was Crantner’s and Calvin’s scheme, and 
undoubtedly the best, were it only practicable. The only remaining course, 
both good and practicable, was that which had been actually adopted by 
the Evangelical Alliance. This was, that individuals of each evangelical 
communion, who loved the Lord Jesus, and desired the unity of His Church 
should meet together as individuals , and without compromise of individual 
conviction, to humble themselves for common sin before a common Savi¬ 
our, and to strengthen one another’s bands for common efforts on behalf of 
Christian Union, Such a course appeared to him (Mr. F*) not only prac¬ 
ticable, but bonnden. Some dear children of God still stood aloof, but they 
were with them in spirit, and would soon be with them in person, 

In taking a retrospect of the events affecting the Alliance during the past 
year, he would not dwell upon the prospects of their own Organization, as 
that part of the subject would devolve, upon his highly esteemed friend and 
brother, Dr. Wilson. Then, looking beyond the seas, he was met with 
the assertion, that the Alliance has failed” and further it is added that 
ts it could not but fail,’* A consideration of the reasons assigned for the 
conclusion, might well be postponed until the/act of the assumed failure 
had been shewn. He would therefore only say, that having carefully ex¬ 
amined the promises which are presumed to necessitate the early dissolu¬ 
tion of their society, he had found them to originate in an entire miscon¬ 
ception of its principles and designs.* It is described as tl an attempt to 
give visibility to the invisible Church—to make the separation of the wheat 
from the tares before the appointed rime—to mark out the elect ot God, 
etc. 17 Never was a more erroneous conception 1 it was astonishing how the 
esteemed writer could so designate their attempt in the very face of their 
published Resolutions* However, they had now a clue to his logic ■. he 
first imagines a scheme or system for them, of which they had not dreamt ; 
and then he says, t( I he failure of this attempt (so imagined! by him) might 
have been foreseen finally, lie infers that the attempt, which his imagina¬ 
tion thus attributes to the Evangelical Alliance, “has failed ["“But the 
actual experiment, be (Mr* Fenlon) would boldly say, bad not failed—it 
bad eminently succeeded—they had realized “the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace’ 1 —they had not only united in prayer and praise and in 
mutual confession of infirmity, but they had also worked and were working 
together for practical purposes. 

The gradual progress of Alliance Principles was evidenced in a very 
cheering way, in the establishment of three new monthly Journals in dif- 
lerent narts of the world pledged to the advocacy of these principles,—the 
Echo ft l* Alliance Evangelique in France, the Christian Union and Iltli- 
gitfus Memorial in the United States of America, and the Evangelist in New 
Zealand : these were all accredited organs of the respective Organizations. 


Bp. of Lincoln’s Charge , 1849 p. 31. 
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—In France, they were told by the Correspondent of the London Record, 
the principles of the Evangelical Alliance were progressing in a marked 
manner :■— 

tfl Several brethren of Parts, especially among the Independents, have 
joined this year, after having been for a long while either opposed or indif¬ 
ferent to it. This happy disposition of minds has been very evident at the 
Annual Meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, and it was manifested in a 
very touching manner by the common celebration of the Lord's Supper 
between the ministers and Christians of various denominations, which took 
place in a Methodist chapel. There were about 12d communicants of both 
sexes. The sacrament was administered alternately by the undermention¬ 
ed ministers, Cook, Bridel, Merled^Aubigne, Frederick Monod, Recordon, 
Adolphe Monod, and Vermeil.” 

Allusion was next made to the imprisonment of Dr. G. Achilli by the In * 
quisition at Rome, and the honor put by God upon the Alliance in con¬ 
nexion with his deliverance. With reference to practical operations, the 
speaker referred to the Prizes offered for Esaoys by Working on In- 
fidelity, which, he had no doubt, when published, would be found to contain 
much important information respecting the modern phases and develop¬ 
ments of Infidelity, more particularly in its insidious workings among the 
dense and mimstructed masses of their fellow-countrymen. Mr. F. then 
proceeded to trace the influence of Alliance Principles in the interesting 
circumstance that a funeral sermon on the death of the Rev. Edward 
Bickerstclh, an episcopalian clergyman, had been preached and published 
by the indefatigable Secretary of the Alliance, the Rev. Dr.Steane, a Baptist 
minister. He traced the same in the withdrawal of Dr. Campbell, and 
others from the Anti-State-Church” agitation in the improved tone of 
modern controversy (as handled by evangelical writers), of which he might 
allege a beautiful instance in the Hon. Rev. Mr. NoeFs Essays on Baptism. 
But above all he trfleed this in the noble suggestion of the Rev. Ridley 
Herschell, and the cordiality with which it had been received ; by none 
more so than by the truly pious President of the British Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance whose letter he would read to the meeting :— 

tf Mv Dear Herschelc,— I read your proposal for a Christian assem¬ 
bly in London, in May, 18-51, on the occasion of Prince Albert’s Great Ex¬ 
hibition, with the deepest interest, It cannot but commend itself to all real 
Christiana. For myself, I shall be happy to promote it pecuniarily and 
otherwise. 

It occurs to me to make two or three suggestions. 

First, and above all,—That your plan should be launched apart from the 
Evangelical Alliance. Some of the best Christians in England stand aloof 
from the Alliance, Let it be quite understood that it is a distinct thing. 

Secondly,—That arrangements should be made beforehand, that foreign 
brethren, who may come over, should be received in our gFeat towns and 
cities, after being present in the London assembly. Considerable funds 
might in this way be raised for evangelical objects throughout Europe. 

Thirdly,—That Christian Israelitea, dispersed throughout the world* 
shall be specially invited, I believe that it is reserved Tor the ancient peo¬ 
ple of God to givc 3 in the last days, a great impulse to the cause of the 
Gospel. 

Fourthly,—No time should be lost. If you have read a communication 
from Germany* in the last number of the Echo de VAlliance Evanjetique, 
publised at Fon tain noble au, you will see that our German brethren com¬ 
plain, that sufficient notoriety, and sufficient notice, was not given before¬ 
hand, on the occasion of the meeting in IS4G. 

I hope that you will receive an extensive response-to your appeal. You 
are well suited to be the centre of such a scheme \ you nave access to all 
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parties* you Lava personal acquaintances with Christians in many countries 
in both hemispheres, you are a Jaw, respected by your brethren according 
lo the flesh, as well as by ymir brethren in the faith of Christ. 

May God bless you in your labour, and give you wisdom at each step \ 
Believe me ever, your sincere friend, 

O. E. Earule.t,” 


Torquay, April 29,1S50, 

Amid these causes of rejoicing, there were circumstances painful and 
trying, in the bereavement which the Alliance, in common with the rest of 
the Church of Christ, had sustained by the removal to their heavenly rest 
and to a purer and holier Alliance there, of bo many of their earliest, most 
loved, and most useful members :—a Byrth, a Griinshawe, a Bickerstelh, a 
Craig, a Kyle. Robert Wood Kyle, deserved mention, because he had 
been honoured to be a Confessor in ihe cause. They had heard read, at 
the last monthly meeting, Sir C. E, Eardley’s bcauliful memoir of Mr. 
Bickerstelh. Five years ago, when this eminent saint of God and friend of 
man had met with a severe accident while on his way to a Meeting of the 
Evangelical Alii*!nee, he was prayed for by name in upwards of 120 
churches and chapels in and around the metropolis; and in his last great 
weakness, he said to his soil in law, Mr. Dirks, ^ Do write lo Dr. Slearve 
and say, that 1 found such [spiritual] benefit in my former illness s from 
the prayers of the Alliance, that 1 should not like to lose them now.” 
But Bickersteth no longer asked lheir prayers. Let them rather pray that 
the Head of the Church would bestow a double portion of his spirit upon 
those who were left. Indeed He seemed to be doing this, and he (Mr. 
F.) could not find words to express the gratification with which he read 
the following statement by Ihe Secretary at a large meeting held in Free¬ 
masons* hall, on the 3ULh of April. An unusual number of ministers of the 
Established Church was remarked, and Dr. Steane stated— 

ts That he had received communications from nearly twenty clergymen 
in reference to the meeting and to the Alliance generally, expressing un- 
diminished and, many of them, even a growing interest in its principles and 
objects, tended to show that Ihe trying bereavements with which the insti¬ 
tution has recently been vIsiLed, so far from having a disheartening effect, 
ns was in some quarters apprehended, have been sanctified to the produc¬ 
tion of a deepened sense of personal responsibility, and the bringing to light 
an amount of sympathy and earnestness in regard to the Alliance cause, of 
the very existence of which its most ardent friends, we should think, could 
scarcely have been aware.” 

u And now, dear friends/ 1 said Mr, Fenton in conclusion, f * if I may 
adopt a paradox from George Whitfield, 1 answer there is one good effect 
which Division has on my heart, and on many other people's,—it makes us 
long Ibr Heaven, where we shall be all uf one mind and of one heart. It 
will'be nur perfection in heaven lo be all of one heart, and therefore it must 
be our imperfection on earth to be divided. We have said indeed, and 
truly, that to unite discordant creeds, to reconcile doctrinal differences, is 
not the object of nur association Yet must we be understood only of its 
direct and immediate object. Whether we call it an object or no, this is, 
this must be, the tendency of our operations. It must be F that in propor¬ 
tion as we have ,r one heart” so by the blending energies of faith and hope 
ajid love, we shall more and more rejoice to find that we have attained to 
11 otic tntnrf” and otic judgement in all things. For myself, I say with an 
ardent foreign brother,*— “ Tub Evangelical Alli an ck ib the Church 
of the Future.” 


M. Chapputi. 
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The Rev, Dr. Wilson, of Bombay Secretary of the Alliance said, that 
having had an opportunity , at Iho formation of this branch of the Alliance 
last year, of expressing a few thoughts respecting its principles, he should, 
in accordance with the intimation given by his highly respected brother Mr. 
Fenton, mainly at present confine his attention to its membership and pro¬ 
ceedings,^ which sonic here present may be anxious to receive information. 

The membership had, in the good providence of God,been nearly doubled 
since the Iasi meeting in tins place; and no vy one hundred and fifty-two 
names are inserted In the roll. An exact arrangement of these he had not 
been able to effect ; but the following appeared to be the result of a hasty 
analysis of the constituency, which ho had made this morning;—fifty-one 
Ministers of the Gospel, of all denominations of evangelical Christians in 
the Bombay Presidency and its adjoining territories; twelve Members of 
the Covenanted, and seven of the Uncovenantod, Civil Service of Govern¬ 
ment; forty Commissioned Officers of the Armies of Her Majesty and the 
East India Company ; leu Physicians and Surgeons; seven Bankers and 
Merchants ; two Commanders of Vessels ; six Teachers, Catechists, and 
Scripture Readers; and five non-Commissioned Officers and Privates. In 
IEiis organization, even as it at present stood, though if affords no warrant 
for boasting and self-congratulation, there is ground of fervent thanksgiv¬ 
ing to God, In the adherence to the articles forming the basis of the Alli¬ 
ance by so many individuals, he (Dr. W.) saw a most important Confes¬ 
sion, the value or which many arc too apt to overlook, on tiro ground of 
the existence of other Articles and Confessions of Faith of a far more ex¬ 
tended character belonging to particular Churches. These testimonies he 
would be t)m last to undervalue; but many parlies, he feared, consent to 
the use of such subordinate ecclesiastical standards, who would shrink from 
that avowal of *'evangelical principles J> which is contained in our Basis, 
This fact he could easily illustrate by a reference to the British Churches ; 
but this he should not do, lest, peradvenlure, he should unwillingly touch 
a tender nerve of any parly now present, and cause unnecessary uneasi¬ 
ness. The religious condition of the continent of Europe is more palpable 
than that of Britain; and what is the state of matters there with respect to 
the authorized and recei ved standards of the d i ffarent C b urches l Why, 
the whole world knows the fact, that both the Augsburg and Helvetic 
confessions, and even the evangelical Hymns of Luther, composed under 
the influence of the deepest spiritual experience, were acknowledged, as 
far as use is concerned, by professed ministers of the divine word, and 
learned professors of theology in universities, who nnt only deny the Divini¬ 
ty and atonement of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the ground work 
of the scheme of redemption, but who even deny the historical existence 
of Christ, resolving the Gospel narratives, in defiance of all the principles 
of historical investigation and evidence, into mere mythological aggrega¬ 
tions. It is something ccrtnlidy worthy of our thanksgiving to God, that 
considerable numbers of the members and ministers of these Churches* of 
their own accord and without reserve or evasion, acknowledge all the ar^ 
tides forming the Basis of the Evangelical Alliance. The heart of the 
Christian traveller on the Continent, as he had felt in hisown experience, ex¬ 
ults in their testimony ; and it is well that we strengthen the hands and en¬ 
courage their hearts, and our own hands and hearts, by uniting in that tes¬ 
timony. It is, further, of the greatest importance, that while we have so 
many organizations which proclaim our dissent and separation from Chris¬ 
tian brethren, we should have at least one organization, proclaiming our 
connexion with them in the great matters in which we are agreed. Our 
denominational nomenclature is as much of an adversative as of a discri¬ 
minative character; and this is perhaps unavoidable. Bui why should not 
our positive agreement in the grand matters of faith ami practice not be re- 
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cognized as well as our palpable disagreement m the secondary, though im¬ 
portant, matters of administration and]discipline 1 Why should not the 
respected President of this association, for example, while holding the 
views of his Church respecting the expediency and propriety of its being 
governed by the patriarchal wisdom of a "right reverend lord bishop,” and 
deliberately declaring himself in consequence an " Episcopalian/ 3 and he, 
the Secretary, holding the principle of his Church, that ecclesiastical 
government should be administered according to the united delibera¬ 
tions arid counsels of the ministry and eldership convened in a " venerahte 
general assembly” and unhesitatingly declaring himself a " Presbyterian,” 
not come forward and publicly, as well as privately as they had long done, 
avow their union, both in judgment and affection, as "Evangelical Chris- 
iiana/ 1 and consult, and act, and engage in devotional exercises, together, 
when occasion demanded 1 In all circumstances, helievera shouId realize 
their union together in Christ, and especially in such a country as India, 
where they are surrounded by millions and millions of their fellow men 
ignorant of, or Irostile to, the truth of God. In matters of religion, we 
should here exhibit as Christians the same union which we exhibit in 
matters of civil interest. Were such a union really exhibited in India, ef¬ 
fects would follow analogous to those which we see in the other case. To 
the one hundred thousand Europeans and their direct descendants, of one 
soul and one hand in the British government of India, and backed by the 
resources of art, science, and civilization 1 , two hundred millions of Indians, 
as I he statistical tables could testify, were either, in providence, directly 
subject or deferentially submissive. Through half this number of Euro¬ 
peans, supposing them tfehave really! lie Christian faith and spirit as well as 
the Christian name, and united together in the risen Saviour possessed ol 
and dispensing those gifts for men which he has received on his exaltation, 
and labouring together with heart and hand for the propagation of the gos¬ 
pel, how many Indians might not be submissive to that Redeemer whose 
interests they represent and whose kingdom of righteousness and peace, 
they seek to establish 1 Real Christian union, though not miraculous in 
the proper sense of the term, is of divine origin, and, through the blessing 
of God, is followed by divine effects. It hastens the time when the world 
shall believe that the Father has sent the Son. When alluding to its pro¬ 
bable effects on the natives of India, he, (Dr. W.) could not but notice the 
gratifying fact, that a few of them had already joined the Alliance. These 
were parties capable of understanding its objects and intelligently sytn 
pal hi zing with its proceedings. Rut he believed, that a single word of ex 
pi a nation would secure for it the approbation of all the native converts, 
The day was coming when its membership among them would be greatly 
extended, for the cause of Christ was here manifestly advancing, and not 
retrograding, and it would yet be triumphant through the whole of this land. 
Perhaps, before setting down, he should mention that a number of esteemed 
brethren connected with the Madras Presidency had joined this organiza 
tion. We most cordially salute them in the Lord and are most thankful 
for their fellowship. The lime, it is hoped, is not far distant when Madras 
and Calcutta will distinctly come forward in this good cause as well as 
Bombay and Agra. To scruples and objections entertained by respected 
brethren, he did not think it necessary to allude»after the judicious remarks 
which had been made by the president in his opening address. There was 
only one of them, with which he had any sympathy, though to all of them, 
he would extend indulgence. It was that entertained by esteemed brethren, 
that in seeking general union yet in prospect, they might hazard a special 
union already existing Numbers were in the circumstances of individuals, 
who before leaving the little island of Britain for a distant continent where 
they thought their interests would be advanced, were trying to persuade some 
Third Series. Vol* I. No. S 25 
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of their friends ami aequMudanccft to ho their companions in their voyage 
and exile. Though he did not take a very grave view of the difficulty of 
the recognition by the Alliance of even the remotest Christian brethren, he 
should not object to tlie ranks of the Alliance being now and then increased 
by companies as well as individuals* The very fact that some Christian 
brethren hesitated to join the Alliance, should be a motive to all ils ad¬ 
herents to pray and labour that all its proceedings may Lie hallowed by 
Christian prudence as well as charity. Most fervently should we all com¬ 
mend its interests to the divine blessing. 

Willi regard to the proceedings of the Alliance at Bombay, he did not 
dad it necessary lo enlarge. To those connected with them, they had pro 
ved to lie of a delightful, and, he would add, profitable character. It had 
been agreed to hold monthly meetings of its members and friends for prayer 
and the comrnunicalion of intelligence ; amt those of them which had oc¬ 
curred had been well at tended, better than any week-day meetings of the 
same character which he rememl^red connected with (he scat of the pre¬ 
sidency. It had been resolved to have a series of discourses delivered by 
the ministerial members on the articles forming the basis of the Alliance ; 
and the first of this series had just been delivered, by their esteemed brother 
the Rev. Geo roe Bowen, on the Divine Inspiration, Authority, and Suf¬ 
ficiency of the Holy Scriptures, in the course of which the preacher had 
stated the interesting fact, that "the person delivering this discourse was 
by the grace of God brought, Lhmugh the instrumentality of Palcy’e works 
on the Evidences, from a state of utter darkness and infidelity to a know ¬ 
ledge of the truth as it is contained in the Christian Scriptures." It had 
been determined also to make a united effort to direct the attention of the 
inhabitants of Bombay to the claims and fundamental truths of Christianity, 
and with this view to deliver, if practicable, a tract or portion of the Scrip¬ 
tures to each reader or family of readers oil the island, which had for this 
purpose already been divided into districts* He hoped that this measure 
would to a great extent or wholly be carried into effect; and that, by the 
divine blessing, great good would be the result* He thought but little of 
the difficulties irr the way of its accomplishment, provided they be met in 
a spirit of Christian resolution ami dependence on Cod. Some had doubts 
about the accessibility of many of the native houses ; but, without any great 
exercise of ingenuity, he could suggest a remedy. They could be reached 
through the post-office; and what it could effect in the circulation of suit¬ 
able tracts was most strikingly illustrated in that most interesting work 
by the Rev. Mu. Dallas, entitled, Ir The Point of Hope for Ireland," a 
work which he would recommend to the attention of all now present. 
The motto of the Evangelical Alliance he trusted, would ere long lie, 
“Expect great things and attempt great things," through 

THE GRACE OF GotL 

The Rev. A. D, Glasgow said,—Mr. President, I appear before you 
this evening w ith considerable reluctance. It is not because 1 am a cold 
member of this association that I express this reluctance ; but because I 
Am not able to make such a speech as would lend to promote its principles. 
The only reason why I appear at all is, that I am the only member of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church at thisstalion at present}—and for the purpose 
of declaring that wc are all Evangelical, I have consented to conduct a 
portion of your proceedings this evening. 

I feel perfectly confident that 1 am doing only that which is right, when 
1 appear thus before you. The Church of which I am a minister would 
approve of my conduct. Were 1 lo appeal to her ministers and ask them, 
would they like to have an opportunity of advocating before men of dif¬ 
ferent parties the true aud genuine religion of Jesus, 1 am sure they would 
say, 11 Yes," Were I lo appeal to my fathers in the ministry, and say 
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^hall I, or shall I not, Banc Lion this meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, 
I am quite sure they would unanimously say, sanction it. How could 1 
doubt that the venerable Dr, Hanna, who during so many years sustained 
alone and counteracted alone, the potent influx of Ariunisiu in Belfast — 
how could I doubt that the eloquent Dr, Cooke, who after years of toil 
succeeded in freeing our Assembly from I he incubus of Socimtmism—how 
could 1 be persuaded not to believe that the saintly minded Dr. Morgan 
by whom the Mission of which I am an agent w as established—how could 
i suppose that these and such as these, should disapprove of my conduct 
in appearing before you and taking a part in your proceedings ? 1 think 1 
might appeal to the entire body of our ministers and with perfect confi¬ 
dence ask them to express their approbation of my conduct in taking thus 
my place as a member of the Evangelical Alliance, 

Permit me to draw your attention to a parly whose authority 1 acknow¬ 
ledge and whose locality is not far removed from Puna, It is the Pres¬ 
bytery of which I am a memlier,— the Presbytery ofKiithitfwfir. When I 
assure you that my brother Presbyters all agree with me in our unqualified 
attachment to Evangelical Principles, I am sure £ do not publish a state¬ 
ment which will give offence to any of them. And I am perfectly sure that 
were any one of them in my place this evening, he would as boldly and 
honestly as I do give expression to hia fond attachment to the principles 
of this association. 

But it is of far more importance to me to express to you my own con¬ 
victions. My conscience has attached me to this Society. I respect the 
opinions of the fathers of the Irish Church—1 respect the opinions of my 
brethren of the Irish Mission—but still did my own judgment not approve 
1 should not appear before you as an advocate of the cause which this So¬ 
ciety seeks alter. 1 have not joined it thoughtlessly. I have not subs¬ 
cribed its rules without maturely weighing the responsibility implied in its 
membership. I have become a member from pure, sincere, and unqualified 
conviction that in doing so I was doing my duty and that in Lending Lny 
aid to promote its objects I was promoting the glory of God, 

The Principles of the Alliance I may be allowed for a moment lo consider 
under the head of Water and Fire, as each of these in Scripture is taken as 
an emblem of the Spirit’s work. Water connects all lands together. Thus 
it is an emblem of love. Fire acting by means of water brings all lands 
into juxtaposition, so that America, Australia, China, India, and England 
become in fact near neighbours. Thus, in the providence of God has I he 
Evangelical Alliance been honoured by making manifest that unbounded 
sea of Christian love which exists between Christian and Christian of 
every land and of every denomination and that fire of Christian fceal which 
speeds from land to land, the report of each other’s prosperity or adversity— 
of each other’s joys and sorrow s; so that at once or nearly so common 
sympathies are feft—common prayers are offered and mutual counsel giv¬ 
en, The Alliance is an Alliance of love, and God who is love must smile 
Upon it—it is an Alliance of peace, and the Prince of peace must honour 
it and it is an Alliance of strength—lor union is power—and the great 
King and Head of the Church will use it tor noble purposes. 

i have sometimes been asked by Christian friends what practical effect 
can spring from such an association! In reply 1 ask is there nothing prac¬ 
tical in bringing Christians thus openly together upon the same platform, 
that thus they may give a united contradiction Lo the infidel insult that our 
minor differences are greater in our estimation than our real agreements! 
Is there no practical effect traceable in that mighty unity of prayer which 
at appointed limes ascends into the presence of God from thousands of dif¬ 
ferent tongues, and from thousands of different places for the same bless- 
ingsT Is there nothing practical in bringing Christians together in such 
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meetings as this to pray together, and to learn to know each other and thus 
to become convinced that while the badge of sect is that by which we 
know each other from a distance the unity of the Spirit is that through 
which we recognize each other when we come together 1 Surely there is 
something of a high practical nature in this—surely there is something en¬ 
chanting) y lovely in this end which the Alliance has accomplished even 
were there no other. Let the Corinthian spirited bigot keep away from 
us if he please—indeed we could not receive him without a change of heart 
—but let all who love the Lord Jesus in sincerty, join with us. We can do 
no one harm; we may do many good. (Mr. G- then read the basis of the 
Alliance* and with a few brief observations on its comprehensiveness and 
excellence sat down). 


Roll op Members op the Western Indian Organization of 
the Evangelical Alliance,* 

* Thomas Candy, Major, Bombay Army, 

* E. H. Townsend, Esq., Civil Service, President. 

* James Mitchell, Missionary, Free Church of Scotland. 

Charles Gib erne* Captain, Bombay Army, (Europe), 

W. C. St at her, Captain, Bombay Army, (Europe), 

* G. L. Fenton, B. A., Assistant-Chaplain, Secretary, Pun£. 

* John Wilson, D, D., Missionary, Free Church of Scotland, Secreta¬ 
ry, Bombay. 

W. Henderson, A, M,, Missionary, Free Church of Scotland Bombay, 
(deceased), 

* J. Murray Mitchell, A, M,, Missionary, Free Church of Scotland, 
Bombay. 

* C. W. [senders. Church of England Missionary. 

* C. C. MengEj Minister of the Gospel, Junir. 

* Joseph Taylor, Missionary, of the London M S TJ JBelgautn. 

* Alexander Garden Fraser, Pastor of the Free Church of Scotland, 
Bombay, 

* I, H. Mengert, Missionary, Church or Scotland. Bombay, (Europe). 
A. N. Shaw, Civil Service, 

* H, W, Reeves. Civil Service, Vice-President. 

* D, Dayidsqn, Civil Service, (Europe). 

* C, M. Harrison, Civil Service. 

H. Newton, Civil Service, 

W, A. Ritchie, Civil Service 

Lieut. Ci>l, Havelock;, C. B., Dep. Adjutant General, Her Majesty's 
Forces, Bombay, Vice President, (Europe). 

W> G. Herbert, Captain, Bombay Engineers. 

James Speedy, Captain, Her Majesty’s Slh Regiment. 

H. Willoughby, Captain, 2nd Regiment, European Light Infantry 
(Europe). 

Charles Darby* Lieutenant, Her Majesty's S6tfi Regiment. 

H. Gillmore, Lieu tenant. Her Majesty’s 7Slb Highlanders. 

S. D. Young, Captain* Madras Array. 

E. Andrews, Captain, 7th Regiment, Native Infantry. 

* Dhanjiehai Naukoji', Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 

* Hormazdje Pestonji, Missionary, Free Church of Scotland. 

H. P. Cassidy, Assistant Missionary/Free Church of Scotland, 

Alex. Dunlop, Commission Agent', Puna. 

W. S, Price, Elder, Free Church of Scotland. 


To the Members ofihe General Co mint Iter, Ihia sign is aitacherl 
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ArthurD. Fallow Elder, Free Church or Scotland, 

G. Smith, Elder, Free Church of Scotland. 

* N- Spencer, Elder, Free Church of Scotland. 

* J, C, Stewart, Elder, Free Church of Scotland, Treasurer. 

* H. Miller, M, D., Deacon of the Free Church of Scotland. 

A wore w Taylor, Assistant Collector of Customs. 

W. H. Fayne, Assistant Collector of Customs. 

* D. McCulloch, Merchant, Bombay. 

* Alfred Lyon, Merchant, Bombay, 

Thomas Lancaster, Merchant, Bombay. 

J. Th . Zorn, Merchant, Bombay. 

* J. P. Larking, Registrar of the Diocese. 

C. E. Fraser Tytler, Civil Service. 

Harry W. Bell, Captain, Engineers. 

* D. 0. Allen, American Missionary, Secret ary for American Corres 
pondence, Bombay. 

* R. W. Hume, American Missionary, Bombay. 

* George Bowen, American Missionary, Bombay, 

* H. Ballantine, American Missionary, (America). 

* E. Burgess, American Missionary* 

* S. B. Fairs a nk, American Missionary. 

* R. G. Wilder, American Missionary. 

* 3. B. Monger, American Missionary. 

* A. Hazex, American Missionary. 

* J. Muller* German Missionary. 

* G. Wurth, German Missionary. 

* J. G. Hiller, German Missionary. 

* G. Kies, German Missionary. 

* F. H. F. Albrecht, German Missionary. 

* J. Layer, German Missionary, (Germany). 

* D. Grierson, M. D., Elder of the Free Church of Scotland 
E. H. Edwards, Superintending Surgeon, (Ephcs. iv. 2—6 ) 

J. J. Atkinson, Civil Surgeon, Dhuba. 

A. B. Collett, Coach maker, Bombay. 

E, J. Martinnant, Clerk in Secretary's Office, Bombay. 

Henry Anyone, Writer, Bombay. 

M. Sargon, Catechist, Church Missionary Society, Bombay. 

John Bowie, Corpora!, Sappers and Miners. 

J* Watkins, Corporal. 

J- 0. Randall, Assistant Apothecary. 

John Field, Lieutenant, Glk Regiment Native Infantry. 

Malcolm L. Measqn, Lieutenant, Her Majesty's 10th Hussars. 

Henry Hamilton, Major, Her Majesty's 78th Highlanders. 
Alexander Woods urn, Lieutenant Colonel, 25th Regiment* Bombay 
Native Infantry, (Europe.) 

George H. Robertson, Captain, 2fith Regiment Bombay Native In¬ 
fantry. 

H. H. Hobson, Major, 20th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, (Eu¬ 
rope). 

William E. Macleod, Captain, 2Ulli Regiment Bombay Native Infantry 
11. Y. Bazett, Civil Service. 

Dr. J Kinn is, Surgeon, Deputy Inspector General of Her Majesty's Has 

W dials, (Europe.) 

azir Beg, Student ol Divinity, Free Church of Scotland. 

* William Beynon, Missionary, London Missionary Society, Eeigauin 

I. L. P, Ho a re, Captain, N. V. Battalion. 

* Reynon, Serjeant, Befgaunt. 
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Scott, Serjeant, Her Majesty’s 7Sth, Belgaum. 

J. Murray, Surgeon, Satar3. 

* James Aitken, Missionary of the Free Chureh of Scotland, S&t£ra. 
James Mitchell, Merchant’s Assistant, Bombay. 

* John Stevenson, D. D., Church of Scotland, Bomhay. 

* Alexander Burn, M. D., Bombay. 

J. Hose, Lieutenant, Bhil Corps. 

William Wood, American Missionary, SStarn. 

James Glasgow, Missionary of Irish Presbyterian Church, Rajkot. 
Lockhart Valiant, Captain, 1st Lancers. 

Narayan Sheshadri, Teacher, Free General Assembly’s Institution. 

C. M. W. James, Lieutenant, Oth Native Infantry. 

* Stephen Hislop, Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, Nagpur. 

* Robert Hunter, Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, Nagpur 
M. M. Shaw, Lieutenant Colonel, (Europe.) 

* Robert Montgomery, Missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church, 
Surat. 

Henry IIebbert, Civil Service, Surat. 

* James Wallace, Missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 

T. Biggs, Lieutenant, Bombay Artillery. 

W. Purvis, Captain, 9th Native Infantry. 

Coffin, Lieutenant Colonel, 6th Madras Native Infantry, Dharwar. 

* Adam Glasgow, Missionary of the Irish Presbyterian Church at 
Rajkot. 

H. E. R^IcDuff, Merchant, Bombay. 

W. Piiuen, Surveyor of Ships, Colaba. 

G. I. Jameson, Major, Bombay Army. 

A. Macdonald Elder, Major, Bombay Army, (Europe). 

Robert VVilmot Hooke, Lieutenant, 60th Rifles (Europe). 

J. D. Swinburne, Paymaster, Her Majesty’s 83rd Regiment. 

* R. Brown, Merchant, Bombay. 

S. Henkll, Lieutenant Colonel, Resident, Persian Gulf. 

* W. Peyton, Teacher, Bombay. 

Findlay Anderson, Madras Civil Service, Mangalur. 

*. H. Moeglixg, German Missionary, Mangalur, Secretary for Con¬ 
tinental Cones pondencc. 

* M. Buhrer, German Missionary, Mangalur. 

* C. L. Greiner, German Missionary, Mangalur. 

* G. W. Hoch, Missionary, Mangalur. 

D. Macfarlane, M. D. Madras Medical Establishment, Mangalur. 

R. Ranken, Lieutenant 35th Madras Native Infantry. 

* A. Buhrer, German Missionary, Mangalur. 

* B. Degeller, German Missionary, Mangalur. 

* D. Sanderson, Wesleyan Missionary, Mysore. 

Frank Copleston, Madras Civil Service, Mangalur. 

* C. Campbell, Missionary of London Missionary Society, Mysore. 

* John Sugden, Missionary, L M. S., Bangalore. 

* J. Garrett, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

* Benjamin Rice, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

* James Sewell, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

* Thomas Cryer, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

* Edward J. Hardey, Wesleyan Missionary, Bangalore. 

H. J. Brockman, Captain, 20th Regt. M. N. I., Bangalore. 

E. Gage, Lieutenant, 15th Regt. M. N. I., Bangalore. 

J. W. Rundall, Captain, Madras Engineers. 

C. Murray Duff, M. D., Assistant Surgeon, Hoonsoor. 

John Hodges, Postmaster, Ootacamund. 
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E. H. Thomas, M. C. S., GotacamuniL 

VV. C antis, Captain, 1 M. N. 1. Ootaeamund. 

Thomas Onslow, M. N. I 3 Ootaeamund. 

J, Minchin, Major, Madras Army, 

Chbistopheh Christian, Conductor, Steam branch. N. S. B 
John Sfrague, Chemist, Deacon of the F- C. of S. Bombay. 
Joseph V, S. Tat lor. Missionary, Mahi Kanlha. 

* Richard Richards, Commanding Lhe Ship Seilhsi. 

* B. Schmid, D, D., Missionary, Nitgiris. 

Frederick Valiant, Lieutenant, Bombay Cavalry. 

Daniel McKinnon, M D. 7hth Highlanders. 

Bapu Mazda, Scripture Reader, F. C. Mission, Bombay. 

M. Gomes, Scripture Reader, F. C. Mission, Bombay 
D. A. Carnegie, M, D, Surgeon, Bombay Army. 

A. T. S. Hess man, Lieutenant, 22d Regiment N. I. 

Cristopher Birdwood, Captain ^Commissarmte, Bombay Army. 


V.— The Death of a Sister on the Indian Ocean. 

The star that pales before the envious light 
Of coming morn, then vanished from sight. 

Melting like shadow of the night away 
In the full radiance of the orb of day ; 

Say, is it last 7 or haLh decay begun 
To dim the brightness of that stellar sunt 
In vain we gaze—where late if hung on high, 

A trackless deep of azure mocks the eye; 

Amidst the flood of silvery light which streams 
O'er earth and sky, where now those tender beams t 
No! *tis not lost—that sun-wove azure shroud 
Handily veiled it as a passing cloud ; 

Within that silvery tight undimmed it shines. 

The light which veils, destroy h not but enshrines. 

So, when our friends in Jesus fall asleep. 

And gone from earth, as lost to us we weep 
They are not truly lost—each tender beam, 

Of light, and love, and beauty, that may seem, 

Hid in the graves in which their loved forms lie. 

Blond® with the glories of the world on high. 

Though lost to sight, yet still they shine afar 
With undimmed lustre like that light-veiled star. 

Nay I brighter than that star, they catch new rays 
Of heavenly glory from the shadowing blaze. 

And so with thee, dear sister of my heart, 

In death divided, whom nought else could part. 

Thou art not lost,—though laid, where none may weep. 

In the lone bosom of the trackless deep. 

* On ibe voyage from Bombay to Britain 
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Thou art not dimmed,—thou shinesl not the less. 

That I no more behold thy loveliness. 

The light which streaming o’er the eastern wave, 

Oft to my deepening night a brightness gave, 
ft hath not peris hedj nor one tender beam 
From earth been turned, but mingling with the stream 
Of light and love from faith the throne on high, 

Still on my soul sheds heavenly sympathy, 

’Tis Here that sadder thoughts will frequent rise, 

And that a darkening cloud too often lies, 

Betwixt me and thy home of heavenly light. 

To faith alone revealed, and not to sight. 

Before tne lies our childhood’s happy home, 

Each scene still bright in which we loved to roam 
Again among the boundless hills we stray, 

Where beauty now, now wildness points the way ; 
From some lone height the circling mountains view. 
With shadowing woods, and waters glancing through > 
Muse in our favourite haunt, the copsewootf glen— 
Our paradise of earthly beauty then, 

Soothed by the linnets 1 song, the cuckoo’s call 
With murmurings of its briar-hid waterfall; 

Or ’mong the pebbles of the wave swept shore, 

Dream of some happy bland where the roar 
Of winter's storms ne’er comes, but endless spring 
So ever cloudless, ever blossoming. 

Our early friendship ripens with our years, 

’Midst common griefs, and joys, and mingling tear; 
Shed o’er loved graves, and home’s forsaken heart! 

Of him bereft, who was our all on earth. 

As one with mine, expands thy kindred mind. 

Till every thought and feeling seems entwined. 

As one we ponder on a Saviour’s love, 

And the bright realm of happiness above ; 

As on© resolve to flee a selfish world. 

And ’neath the banner of the cross unfurled, 

In distant climes u to spend and to be spent,” 

Till Jesus call us from earth’s banishment. 

Thus live again the joys of other days, 

And on thy fragile form, 1 seem to gaxe. 

’Tis but a dream ! the light that round me shone, 
Evanishes, and thou too—thou art gone, 

But still, though dimmed by tears, my faith tan show. 
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Enough lo shame the cart hli ness of woo 
She shine* in glory ! could I wish her thence T 
Ah ? that indeed wefc cruet recompense, 

For all the loving smiles, the melting tears, 

The sympathetic hopes, and joys, and fears, 

With which on earth she blessed me. No ! see rise 
Above this weakness ; turning to the skies, 

HI seek to catch the sympathy that eiill, 

Like the soft dew that gladdens Hennoira hill, 

From heaven lo earlh she sheds. Nay t piercing through, 

The veil of light which shrouds her from my view. 

Gaze on the brightness, gaze until my eye 
By death unsealed shall ‘midst the light on high, 

Behold undazzlcd her celestial rays. 

Unquenched, undimmed in glory 3 a noontide blaze 
Oh happy day 1 when earthly weakness o’er. 

The dead in Christ shall meet to part no more 
The light that now divides shall then enshrine, 

Our hearts for ever one in sympathy divine, 

J. B 


INTELLIGENCE. 

L Miscellaneous Notices: Bishop of Bombay at Madeira— 
Evangelical Alliance—Gonyerbtox ptiom Popery. 

Much regret and indignation is felt throughout the Bombay Presidency 
because a Presbyter of the Church of England, the Rev, Mr. Lowe of 
Madeira s presumed to charge the Lord Bishop ot Bombay, when*on a visit 
to that island, w ith the sin of aiding and abetting schism, because he had 
taken the Lord’s Supper from the hands of another minister of that Church 
and alternately attended his public services, and to threaten that he would 
repel his lordship from the holy communion when dispensed in Hs congre¬ 
gation. This regret and indignation have already been expressed in an 
address, signed by most .of the Bishop’s clergy, and in another address from 
“ Ihc inhabitants of the cantonment of Puna/ 1 While No Compromise 
seems to be the motto of the Romanist or Tractarian party in the Church 
of England, we rejoice to sec the leal-minded Protestants of that com¬ 
munion and those who deprecate party insults, showing not less decision 
As for the excellent and amiable bishop himself, wc believe that he has 
from the first looked on the offender with pity' and forgiveness, 

-In another part of this number of our magazine, we give a full ac¬ 
count of I he proceedings of the General meeting of the We stern Indian 
Organization of the Evangelical Alliance held at Puna on the 8th of July. 
At the Monthly meeting of the Bombay members held on the 151h July in 
the American Mission Chapel, the Rev. R, W, Hume presided, and the 
Rev, Dr. Stevepson, and J, P Larkins, Esq , took part in the proceedings 
At the August meeting held in St. Andrew^ Church the Rev. j)r. Steven 
son delivered .an able and ingenious discourse on the second article o! 
the Basis of the Alliance, i( The right and duty of private judgment in the 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures,” The discourse of Mr. Bowen. 
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contained in our last number, lias attracted the attention of (lie “ Bombay 
Catholic Standard,” and* we trust, will give rise to a not unprofitable 
discussion. The ft Standard” we shall notice more particularly next 
month, 

-— At the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper in the Free Church of Scut 
land at Bombay on Sabbath the l Uh of Aug. Mr. Vincente A velinodeCunha, 
of Portuguese descent and formerly a Roman Catholic, was received into the 
Protestant Church, on the ground of a satisfactory profession of faith which 
lie had made a few days previously both before Iho Kirk-Session and Con¬ 
gregation. In this profession, he stated, in a paper which he publicly read, 
that hi a principal reasons for leaving the Romish Church, are its disparage¬ 
ment of the only Mediator between God and man, by the alleged interces¬ 
sion of saints and angels ; its opposillon to the cardinal doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion by faith; its general interdiction of the perusal of the simple word of 
God, and the repudiation of private judgment in its interpretation ; its in¬ 
jury of our Lord's ordinance in his supper by withholding the cup from the 
laity, and by the delusive doctrine of transubstnntion; its adoration of the 
mass; its use of images in the worship of God, interdicted by the Scrip¬ 
tures ; and its habit of making vain the word of God by the traditions of 
men. This young man received his elementary education in the govern¬ 
ment school at Than6, in which the Scriptures were for a considerable 
time used. For the last four or five years, he has been a pupil and teacher 
in the Free General Assembly's Institution, in attendance upon which and 
the classes of the missionaries, he has been gradually led to embrace, we 
fruit from the heart, the evangelical views which he has now avowed. Fur 
some time he I bought that he might cleave to the Romish communion nol- 
ivithgtandtng Ins perception of its errors j but he has lately become con¬ 
vinced that the interests of truth, the honour of the Saviour, and the peace 
of his own cnnsiencc have required his separation . All who were acquaint¬ 
ed with him, entertain a full persuasion of bis sincerity. We affectionately 
commend him to the care and protection of Him that is able to keep him 
from falling, and to present him faultless before the presence of Ids glory 
with exceeding joy. 


Epitqrial Notes. 

Several notices of publications, as of the Benares Prize Essay, Mit¬ 
chell's Letters to Indian Youth, and other articles, we have been obliged to 
postpone for want of room. 

Along with this number, we issue the title page and contents of our 
volume for 1848, so long delayed. Those for 1849 will accompany our 
next number. 
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I.—The Right and Duty of Private Judgment in the 
Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. John Stevenson D, D.* 

/ speak as unto wise men; ju r1 ge ye what l say. 1 Cor. x. 15. 

The subject of the right a ml duty of private judgment in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, is one of ho common interest, but one also 
attended with peculiar difficulties. As the Christian is distinguished from 
the unbeliever lry the assertion of the divine authority of the sacred Scrip- 
turos, so the Protestant is distinguished from the members of the Roman 
and Oriental Churches by the maintenance of the right of every Christian 
to interpret for himself the volume of Inspiration* in dependence on those 
aids of the Holy Spirit, which God may graciously grant to his fervent 
prayers. 

The difficulties of this subject I have said are by no means light; and it 
really does seem at first view not a little preposterous to assert that every 
believing labourer and mechanic, whose ideas have scarcely ever risen 
above the details of Ilia employment by which he gains his daily bread, 
should be permitted to take the word of God into his hands, and say such 
and such is its meaning, and to maintain that he Is in the right, even when 
he differs from men of the greatest learning and research, w ho have spent 
their lives in the study of the Scriptures. This, however, h the hardy pro¬ 
position which every Protestant is bound to advocate and defend against all 
gainsayera. It is hardly to be supposed that full justice can be done to so 
important a theme within the limits of a single discourse, and yet we hope 
to be able to (dace before you at least the essential elements of the argu¬ 
ment, and to convince you that the right of private judgment in the inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture is both in accordance with reason and the word of 
God. 

In order to lay a sure foundation for our argument, let us suppose that 
it were the desire of a Roman Catholic Missionary lo convert an intelligent 

* Discourse delivered in St. Andrew's Church, Bombay on Monday evening, lDiJi 
August 1850, before the Bombay Members of the Evaugdical Alliance. 
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Heathen to Christianity, and let m farther suppose the enquirer fully per¬ 
suaded of the folly of idolatry, and the falsehood of his own religion* and 
needing only to be convinced of the truth of the Christian system, and let 
us consider the course he would in these circumstances pursue* That we 
may not be templed to give the reins 1o imagination, we shall select from 
the works of Boss net and Pascal, all the arguments we shall suppose the 
Christian advocate to use. And surely no one can object to the fairness of 
such a selection, if he bear in mind that the former is the greatest advocate 
of the Roman Catholic system against the Protestant that modern thnes 
has produced* and the laLLer, while a strict adherent of the Romish Church, 
one of the most powerful thinkers " ho have applied their minds to the ad¬ 
vocacy of Christianity. 

The first great argument brought forward in defence of our religion by 
the first mentioned author is the majesty, both fn matter and manner, ex¬ 
hibited in the volume of inspiration, thus carrying home to the heart the 
evidence of its own divinity.* It has often been remarked that a man of 
noble birth reveals his origin by his words and mien before we have any 
other evidence of his greatness; the same is the case with the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. Bossuel also finely remarks that; " We have need not of a philo¬ 
sopher w ho disputes, but of a God to point out to us I he w ay of truth, and 
Jesus Christ has laid down all kinds of necessary truth which although he 
may not be able fully to apprehend, we can at least believe.” In illustra¬ 
tion of his argument we arc directed by the author to the formula, “Thus 
aaith the Lord/ 3 used by the ancient prophets, and to the effect of PauPs 
preaching on the unbelieving and licentious Felix* The grandeur and 
elevated character of the Christian faith, is also one of the proofs of its truth 
mentioned by Pascal, f 

Now how is the heathen io become acquainted with the tnajcsly and 
power of the religion of Chriit, unless he become acquainted with the Holy 
Scriptures. The instances brought forward by the greatCalholjc Advocate 
of the proof under consideration are taken from the Sacred Volume. The 
unbeliever, then, with whom the argument is held, is supposed capable of 
understanding a portion of the inspired record. He is able to appreciate 
the grandeur and majesty of Christianity as revealed in Holy Writ. To say 
be is to content himself with the declaration of his teacher, that such and 
such sublime views of Christianity are comprehended in the Christian 
scheme, without ever referring to the record of that scheme contained in 
the Bible, would be to lay the foundation of his faith on the word of a fal¬ 
lible man, instead oflaying it on the sure testimony of the word of God. 
The first preachers of Christianity shewed by the miracles they wrought that 
they were sent of God, and therefore demanded assent to their assertions 
on the ground of the proofs they gave of a divine commission. No preacher 

* Oeuvres de Bossuel, Tom. vl pp- $73—281, Ed. Versailles 181G, Sermon snr la Divi¬ 
nes dc la Religion. 

! Oeuvres dc Pascal, Peusees, Article *vii. Par. 36, p. 379, Tome ii, Paris; 1819. 
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now can bring forward such an attestation of the divinity of his mission, 
and even according to the Romanists themselves there is but one infallible 
teacher. Every other therefore must fix the faith of his disciples on the 
word of God contained in the Sacred Scriptures. 

When the Christian advocate adduces the character of the Lord Jesus, 
the purity of the morality of the gospel, and the adaptation of the merciful 
dispensation of the gospel to the wants and misery of man, whence does he 
draw his proofs of the propositions he advances but from Ihe Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures. To possess a firm and intelligent belief of the truth of Christianity 
on the ground of such proofs ns these, implies an acquaintance with the 
volume from which all those arguments arc drawn. Pascal has a long ar¬ 
ticle in his thoughts on the Evidence tor Christianity derivable 4'rom Pro¬ 
phecy,* and quotes many passages of the Old Testament, f.nd shews how 
they were fulfilled in the history of Jesus Christ, ns contained in the writ¬ 
ings of the Evangelists. How is the enquirer to judge of the force of this 
argument unless he take the volumes of (he Old and New Testament and 
compurc them with one another, and convince himself that the former really 
contains the prophecies, and that the events narrated in (lie latter arc in 
accordance with the things predicted. Not only is this the plan that we 
should suppose n sensible Roman Catholic to recommend in endeavouring 
to persuade a well educated heathen of the truth of Christianity, but it is 
the very one pointed out in the Sacred Scriptures themselves. Jesus in 
addressing the Jewish multitude commanded them to “ Search the Scrip¬ 
tures,” because they had in them the words of eternal life, and a testimony 
to his divine mission t In like mannner the Bercans arc praised for 
“searching the Scriptures doily,”J to see whether the things spoken by 
Paul and his companions were so, and the consequence of this honorable 
conduct on their part, we are informed was, that many of them believed.” 
No doubt multitudes in primitive times did believe simply from the powerful 
declaration of the truth as spoken by the Apostles and first proachcrs of 
the faith, but many also believed from the testimony to Christianity given 
in the prophecies of the Old Testament; nor is (here any reason why the 
Christian Missionary shuuld not now as then employ both methods of pro¬ 
pagating divine truths. 

Let us suppose then our heathen enquirer fully convinced of the truth 
of Christianity, and desirous of uniting himself with the only Christian 
Church he knows, and that just at this stage of his progress lie falls in with 
a Protestant, who brings to his notice the errors of the Church of Rome. 
Our enquirer without loss of time introduces the subject to bis instructor, 
and asks for proof of the well-foundedness of the claims of the Christian 
community to which lie belongs. The Romish priest directs his attention 
to the eighteenth verso of the sixteenth Chapter of the Gospel by St. Mat- 

• Article xi. p. 300—312, Ed. ut supra 

t John v. 39, and although wc translate u Ye search," still the practice is commended 
1 Acts xvii. II, 12. 
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thew in which the Lord says to Peter. “ Then art Peter, and mi this rock 
I will build my Church/ 1 and assures him that the Roman Church is the 
only one that is built on Peter, and that the Pope of Rome is the successor 
of the Apostle and the Vicar of Christ. Anxious to hear what the Pro¬ 
testant has to say to this he takes an opportunity of waiting on him. His 
new acquaintance explains to htin that the words of Christ may be spoken 
in reference to his own body, but even if spoken of Peter he is only to be 
looked on as one of the many, of w hom the same tiling may be said, and 
accordingly the Apostle Paul afterwards says, that the Church is founded 
on ff thc Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ being the ciuef corner 
stone/ 1 * in which passage all the Apostles are put on a level, and no pre¬ 
cedence given to one above another; which is abe the case in the Book of 
Revelation, where the twelve foundations of the New Jerusalem are repre¬ 
sented as having written on them the names of the twelve Apostles of the 
Lambtf That moreover it is doubtful whether Peter ever visited Romo, 
and admitting that he did, he never could have been bishop or have exercis¬ 
ed any ecclesiastical authority in that city* Rome, as is evident from 
Galatians, ii. 7, lay in the diocese of another,—in that of the Apostle Pauli 
who was the Apostle of the uncircumcision, as Peter was that of the cir¬ 
cumcision; and from Romans xiv. IS, 22, where Paid tells us that c *having 
no more place in those parts/ 1 he was about to visit Rome, as lying within 
that field to labour in which he had been especially commissioned. Re¬ 
sides all this there is no proof that the Bishops of Rome succeeded to the 
authority conferred upon Peter, or any other of the Apostles, and that, as 
Origcn well argues, the power committed to Peter could only be used hy 
one possessed of the same gifts of inspiration bestowed on the Apostles, 
and for any one to maintain without that gift, that he lias I he keys of the 
Kingdom of heaven, is to misunderstand or misinterpret the Scriptures. | 
Our convert now returns to his Roman Catholic guide, who brings forward 
the decision of Councils and Fathers to shew that his interpretation of the 
passage of Scripture above referred lo is correct, and the Protestant’s er¬ 
roneous; so that now it is left to ihe judgment of the new disciple to 
decide which is right and which is wrong. Let us'suppose that he con¬ 
siders the balance of probabilities lo be in favour of the system of his 
original instructor, and that he embraces the Romish religion, ft is in 
the exercise of his private judgment that he does so. This private judg¬ 
ment then of his has not only conducted him out of heathenism into the 
pale of Christianity, but the same private judgment has enabled him to 
escape the snares of what his spiritual guide considers scarcely any belter 
than heathenism, the heresies of Calvin and Luther. Yet he and it must 
now part for ever. He is now only to hear the Church. His chief reasons 
for embracing Christianity were drawn from the majesty, simplicity, and 

* Epk ii. 20. f Rev. xii. 14. 

J QH gen's work's, Huel’s Ed. Vol. I p. 279—£80. 
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agreement in Iheir different parti ol the Holy Scriptures. It was by argu¬ 
ments drawn from the Scriptures that he embraced the Popish system* but 
now he is no more to open the book which has conferred on him such in¬ 
estimable benefits, unless his priest authorize him to dn so. He is no more 
to judge of the meaning of its declarations, but submit his understanding 
implicitly to the dictation of another though even an inspired Apostle 
asked the members of the Church of Corinth to judge of the reasonable¬ 
ness of what he said. Should he have permission to read the Scriptures, 
yet when he comes to the institution of the Lord’s Supper, he is not allow¬ 
ed to judge whether the command of our Saviour in giving them the cup, 
“ Drink ye all of it, JJ * be now binding on the laity, for he is told the 
Church has decided that it is not, when he reads in the writings of an 
Apostle* that he would rather speak five words in the Church* f with the 
understanding that he might teach others also* then ten thousand in an un¬ 
known tongue*” he is not permitted to ask why the service of the Church 
of Rome is conducted in a language unintelligible to the common people I 
However intelligent he may bo, how over capable of judging what is right 
and what is wrong, while a Heathen ami unbaptized* he is debarred from 
using his judgment on Scriptural subjects now that he has become a Chris¬ 
tian* or if he do so, and come to a determination in the smallest, degree op¬ 
posed to the Popish system, ho is rej"order! as a heretic* and excluded from 
the hope of salvation. Private judgment is a good tiling as long as it leads 
men to submit their reason to the dictations of the Romish priesthood, but 
the moment if proceeds beyond this, and begins to lest the doctrines and 
practices of the Church by the word of God, it is overwhelmed by a flood 
of anathemas, and laid prostrate in the dust by the thunders of the Vatican. 

What is it then that the Roman Catholics offer us instead of our private 
judgment for the interpretation of the word of God, and guidance into 
Divine truth. There are two parties among their members of that Church 
opposed to one another on this important point. According to the one we 
need a general council to settle all disputed points of Christian doctrine 
and practice, so that when any matter of lids kind arises months and years 
must elapse before all the Churches of Christendom can send deputies to 
one place, to consider and decide on the point under discussion* And if we 
adopt the opinion of the other party that the Pope oT Rome is the Head 
of the Church and the infallible judge of all doctrinal controversies, we ore 
scarcely in a better position* considering how difficult a thing it is to gel a 
derision on a controverted subject at the Court of Rome. In the case of a 
book published by that eminently meek, learned, and Christian divine 
Fenclon, which excited the wrath of the Bishop of Meaux, a year and 
a half wag spent before any thing was determined upon the matter at 
Rome* though lhe whole ecclesiastical and political influence of France 
was used to procure dispatch. The infallible Pope, distrusting his own 


* Matt, xxvi, 27. 


I 1 Cor. xiv. 19. 
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powers, appointed a committee often fallible divines to examine the l^ok, 
five of these found it perfectly unobjectionable, while the other five main¬ 
tained that it contained dangerous errors. The subject was now brought 
before the College of Cardinals, and the Pope advised that no decision 
should be given on the book at all, but that they should merely declare 
what was tho Catholic faith on the subject under discussion. One of the 
Cardinals however objected that they would thus not be doing their duty, 
and moreover would embroil themselves with the Court of France, which 
had alread decided against Fcnelon, and banished him from tho capital to 
his diocese, and that therefore it was necessary to condemn the errors of 
the book. This sentiment prevailed and the book was condemned accord¬ 
ingly.* How much wordly policy was exhibited in Una affair, and bow 
little, I do not say infallibility, but even Christianity bad to do with the 
decision, those will easily understand, who read the history of the con¬ 
troversy at which we have slightly glanced. But suppose the excellent 
person whose virtues lied excited the envy of those who could not imitate 
them really to have taught for years dangerous errors, and to have publish¬ 
ed and circulated them throughout his diocese—errors too which not only 
many pious men in France could not perceive, hut one half of live choice 
of Roman divines could not detect, how were the poor and simple peasant¬ 
ry in the North of France to guard against and avoid them. They must all 
that time have been drinking them in from an authorised bishop of the Church, 
and many of them must have died holding these erroneous tenets to the 
hist. Of what uro to these people was a papal infallibility that left the 
flock of Christ so exposed, till Louis XIV. and the Bishop of Meaux urged 
it to do its duty, and which even then allowed Fenelon for eighteen months 
longer to circulate and defend these unsound opinions. If every priest 
were infallible, or the Pope omniscient the Romish system might le worth 
something. But of what use is an infallible head at Rome to the vast body 
of the Church, while any priest in his parish, or bishop in Ids diocese may 
fur years propagate error, while he who proteases to be the Vicar of Christ 
knows nothing of the matter, and can take no steps to suppress ill After 
this what need is there to adduce instances of opposite decisions given by 
Popes oil the most important subjects ; as in that of the Latin Bible, pub¬ 
lished as authentic by Sextus V., and afterwards condemned by Clement 
VIII., as abounding in serious errors; and in that of the Society of the 
Jesuits, established by one Pope, dissolved by a second, and re-established 
by a third; shewing us that Papal infallibility is a mere figment that has no 
real foundation. 

Does then Christianity provide nothing better than the fallible judg¬ 
ment of each particular man to enable us to arrive at a sure knowledge 
of those truths, on which our salvation depends] Is every labourer, 
every mechanic, every pauper, it a Christian, to decide on the meaning 


Oeuvres completes tie la Mo the Fenelon Toni. i. p. Hi— 199, Paris 1SI0. 
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of the Sacred Scripture 1 Yes, with those helps God provides, every one 
of them is. But before you turn away from the contemplation of a pro¬ 
position apparently so absurd, consider wliat the helps provided aro and 
who the persons are in the estimation of heaven, of whom we speak. 
,c Ye,” says the Apostle Peter, “ are a chosen generation, a royal priest¬ 
hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye should shew forth the praises 
of him who l>oth called you out of darkness into his marvellous lLht. # It 
is not marvellous then that those who arc kings and priests unto God 
should Ijc able to read and hear his word with understanding, though it 
may be that he receives the humble and the illiterate, while he rejects 
the great and the learned. All the objections about the use of the Scrip¬ 
tures by Christians in low estate arise from our transferring our human 
notions to God, and making him altogether such a one as ourselves. “ God 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, ahd the 
weak things of the world to confound the things that are mighty.He 
hides the mysteries of his Gospel from “ the wise and prudent and reveals 
them to babes.But the utter untcnablencss of the objection against 
the use of the Scriptures by every sincere Christian, and his power to in¬ 
terpret them aright in all essential points, must be manifest from the con¬ 
sideration that every one such is partaker of a divine illumination. This in 
evident from the passage from St. Peter quoted above, and the same thing 
is asserted in the most emphatic terms by the Apostle Paul, wlien he says, 
that, “ God who commanded the light to shine out of darkness hath shined 
into our hearts to give the light ofthe knowledge of the glory of God, in 
the face of Jesus Christ having before asserted that if any remained in 
ignorance it was because “ the God of this world had blinded their minds, 
lest the light of the glorious gospel ol Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine, into them.”!] Christ commands us to ask, and promises that if w e do so 
wc shall receive ; and surely if a disciple in perplexity pray with the Psalmist; 
** Open mine eyes, that I may see wondrous things out of thy law/’IF we need 
not doubt that God will so far guide him, as to preserve him from all 
fatal error. In like manner the Apostle John in writing to his children in 
the Lord, says to them ; “Ye need not that any man teach you, but as the 
same anointing tcachclh you of all things, and is truth, and is no lie, and 
even as it hath taught you abide in hirn. ,,# * It is this anointing, this inward 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, which leads the Christian into the know¬ 
ledge of all suving truth. The words of the preacher, the works of the 
pious and enlightened servants of the Lord, and the reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures, are all useful as means to lead the mind to a right apprehension of 
divine things, and as far as u'c have opportunity, it is our duty to use those 
means, but it is the inward enlightening of the Holy Spirit, that makes 
those effectual to Salvation. This enlightening however of the Spirit does 

* 1 Peter ii. 9. f 1 Cor. i. 27. t Hat. xi. 25. 

$ 2 Cor. iv. 6. | Verse 4. H Ps. cxix. 15. ** 1. John, II. 27. 
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not consist in the revelation of new truths, but in giving ns a perception of 
truths already revealed. The heathen is like a blind man shut up in a dark 
room ; he has neither light nor the capacity of seeing. The unconverted 
man living among Christians is like a blind man in a room to which the light 
has been admitted. To benefit by the light he needs to have the sense of 
sight imparted to him, and this is the work of the Spirit. He does not 
create a new light; but enables us to see the old. Many Christians are like 
the man who when our Saviour first touched his eyes saw men like walking 
trees. They have spiritual sight enough to keep themselves from falling 
into a pit, or runing over a precipice ; and the number of those is small, 
who, like the same man afterwards, see all things plainly. It is only by 
degrees that the children of God through frequent reading and meditation 
on the written word, and prayer for the illumination of the Spirit, come to 
the perfect understanding of divine things. The Lord also permits in 
things not of essential moment differences of perception to exist for the 
exercise or grace and the trial of our love towards those who differ from us. 
It is by the Scriptures then as the means that we are rendered wise into 
salvation, through faith that is in Jesus Christ, "through them the Man of 
Got! is thoroughly furnished unto every good work.”* They are useful to 
the young, for Timothy was acquainted with theni from his youth, 1 They, 
are profitable to the newly converted, ( for the Apostle Peter exhorts even 
new liom babes to desire the sincere milk of the word, that they may grow 
thereby.” Roman Catholics admit that in primitive times the Scriptures 
were in the hands of all who chose to read them, and that the Christian 
fathers frequently exhort their bearers to study tbe Holy Scriptures, but 
they say the times are changed. So they are, but may not much of the 
wickedness and infidelity of the professing Church of the present day, be 
owing to the keeping back of the Scriptures from the laity X Is it not in 
Italy and France where the Scriptures are either entirely proscribed or are 
all but prohibited, that unbelief in Christianity most prevails, while in 
Great Britain and North America, where the Bible is freely circulated, 
infidelity is cot o para lively rare 1 Besides what authority have we to keep 
back the heavenly bread, and starve the children because dogs may snatch 
at it, or swine trample it under foot X Did not the manna, or as our Saviour 
term* it, the bread from heaven, fall around the tents of Dathan and Abir- 
am, as well as around those of the faithful in Israel T Does not the sun 
shine on the evil and the good, and the rain descend on Ihe just and unjust X 
Let us leave the separation of the chaff and wheat to him whose right it is. 
Let us allow the wheat and tares to grow together until the harvest. * If 
men abuse God's mercies we are not responsible, while this abuse happens 
in the performance of a sacred duty. 

Let us then, my brethren* under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the great 
Vicar and Vicegerent of Christ, study the word, and meditate on it day and 


1 Timothy, in. 16. 17. T v. 15. t I. Peter, II. % 
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night, praying, that we may all be united to Christ, who is. the head, and 
•till grow in knowledge and in grace, till we all come in the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.* 


JI. The Principal Points of the Religious History of 
the Hindus. 13y Professor C. Lassen of Bonn. 

The following article wc consider the most important on the subject of which it treats, 
which has vet appeared in an Indian periodical. It has been translated for our pages 
from the second Book, seventh Chapter, of Professor Lassen’s Indisdif. Ai.tp.rtiiums* 
kcnde, or Indian Arctdcologv, a work of prodigious learning and great interest, 
which we have now. on several occasions, brought to tho notice of our readers, and 
which wc again recommend to the careful study of all our Indian orientalists. 

The general denomination of God, most widely spread among the 
Indo-Gcrmanic nations, sounds in Sanskrit devaa , in Greek in 

Latin dens, in Lcltic die was, in Irish dia. In the German languages 
it has been limited to a special God, who is called in old high Ger¬ 
man Zio and in the Edda Ty'r, but which must be called in Gothic 
Tins; in the Plural tivar denotes in the Edda Gods and Heroes.f The 
Greek Z*i s c, Aeolic dev'c, from diog out of difo c, is found again in the 
Sanskrit dyaus , Heaven, which forms in other declensions the case div — 
and dyu.l In Latin the Genitive Joris is derivalcd from Diovis, as the name 
of tho Umbrian god Diovh§ proves, and for Jupiter I)iespiter\\ is also used, 
from which it appears, that the former originated from Dyupiter and piter from 
pater, and consequently corresponds with the expression Zee c mir?J q. In 
Sanskvit and in tho old Persian languages,father is called pilar instead of patar. 
But this word signifies originally Protector, Master. The mime of the 
Indian Jupiter, Indra , dituspati, i. c. Lord of Heaven, shows, that origin¬ 
ally diespiler did not signify Father, but Governor of Heaven. The Sans¬ 
krit word deva has adopted, with the followers of the Zoroastrian doctrine, 
in the Zendform (laevrt, the signification of an evil spirit; this, however 
cannot have been the original one, but it sprang up, only ultcr the gods 
(Indra and the others) which were .adored by the neighbouring Indians, 
appeared to them with their opinion of the nature of the Godhead, as false 
and unworthy of adoration.il 


* Ephesians, IV. 13. 

f S. J. Grimm’s German Mythology, J, p. 173—176. has been produced from 

tieifoc, ‘he through Ihc influence of llie Digamma j vide Bcnfirey, India p. 159. j 
like dirus signifies divine. 

X 8. O. Boehti.inok. ihc declination in Sanskrit p. Gl. 

$ Varro, de L. L. V. 10.20. 11 Hor. Od. III. 2. 29. 

H V. above p. 524. [Our Phrsi readers will sec, in this indisputable fact, that (heir 
Zand writings are posterior to the Indian Vedas.— Edit, of the O. C. fif.J 
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Diva is derived from the root div, to light, and retains even in the lan¬ 
guage of the Vedas, as an adjective, the signification of shining.* This 
proves, that with the Indo-Gerraanic nations the conception of tho Deity 
was derived from light, and that the objects of their earliest divine re¬ 
verence were the appearances and effects of light. These manifest them¬ 
selves most distinctly and beneficially in the shining, and warming, and fruc¬ 
tifying daylight of the sun. In the solemn stillness of the night, light sparkles 
from mysterious distances to the sight of man in innumerable stars. Its 
awful and destructive power mauifests itself in the flashings of lightning, 
which nevertheless exercise a beneficent influence, as they bring down 
the fructifying rain. And the flash which tears asunder the clouds 
must have appeared to the simple natural contemplation of the ancients 
as the deed, at the same time, of a powerful, awful, and bountiful god. 
One can explain to himself from this, why the seats of the gods were 
transposed to the air and to heaven. On the earth, amongst men and in 
their habitations, wc have fire with its flame, the substitute of light, and it 
was therefore natural to consider fire next to light as the operation of a 
divine power. 

These views of nature distinctly stand forth in the oldest and highest of 
the Vedic gods, t The highest of them all is Indra , the god of the 
shining Heaven, the azure Firmament (from which he has received his 
most common name) and the Weather.J He was born before the other 
immortals, whom he has adorned with power. He has (jxed Upswing¬ 
ing earth and given stability to the tossed mountains, he has set bounds 
to the atmosphere, and established the Heaven. § He is therefore 
called Shakra , the powerful, Shachiwat, eudoVed with power, and his 

* It is me! with even in ihe later literature with this signification, as I3hag. Git. XI, 11 
v. Anrot. p. 221 of the 2d edition. 

f Tills character of the Vedic gods has been first drawn forth and proved in detail, by 
R. Roth in his treatise “ On the history or religions, iu E. Zeller's Throi.o v 
gical Year Rook 1846, v. p. 346 et seq..” 

t I am of opinion with a A. Kuhn in the Allg. Lilt. Ztg. 1816. No. 250, p. 846, that, 
Indra signifies the azure Firmament, because of indaravara f indivara i. €. the blue lotus 
and irulranila , sapphire, properly dark blue, like Indra, and not with Roth, who explains it. 
as shining an d derivates it from idh, indh, to lighten. Rut this appears inadmissible, first 
because of the signification of die root, which in the cognate languages means to burn, to 
be hot and glowing, in Zend aeshma, Greek uldo C Rat. a*stus, aestas , and se¬ 

condly because of the missing aspiration of the d, which is also found in ald^Q For this 
explanation shews further, that the word indriya vt hich has been derivated from it, indi¬ 
cates the senses ■, the relation between both words appears in kha } air, and sukha and 
dukha agreeable and disagreeable feeling; the air conveys the impression of the exterior 
things to the organic senses* 

$ According to Rigv: II. 2, 1, 1 fig. by Roth a. a. O. p. 352. 
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wife Shaki> power, from which name he is Shaktpat'h Lord of Shaki. * * * § 
He therefore conducts ilie lightning, ttayYa, or the thunder-bolt> which 
7'vashtri 3 the arLizan, has prepared for him s | with which he slays the evil 
spirits, which withhold the waters of the sky. Of these ono is called Vritra, 
the coverer, the veiler, the black clouds, which cover the sky, and Jhi, the 
serpent. Two others are Bala and Parii } of which the latter, according to 
the expounders* is the servant of the former. These carried off the cows 
of the gods out of Heaven and kept them imprisoned in the mountain 
caverns. Indrn searched them out in their place of concealment, clove 
with his lightning*the caverns, and brought the cows hack again 1 Ac¬ 
cording to another representation, Parii captured them from the Angirav, 
to whom Indra restored them again.§ They denote the clouds which dis¬ 
appear behind the mount aim, and are believed to he confined in their 
caverns, and which Indra leads hack again, ill order that they may pour out 
their rain. He is then accompanied by the MurulaSy the gods of the winds. 

According to this, Indrq, is the god of combats, who conquers the evil 
spirits of the dark clouds, and who brings to the earth, to herds and men 
the fructifying and refreshing rain, the mightiest of the gods, tho protector 
and the spender of treasures. He is the ^otl of battles, to which in¬ 
toxicated by the Soma-beverage, he drives out in his chariot drawn by pale 
horses, and conquers the enemy of the sacrifice? of the Soma sacrifice! 

Viiruna > who has become in the later Mythology tho God of the 
sea and the waters, occupies amongst the Ycdic gods a very rji fie rent 
position. He is the god of the exterior, the mr—encompassing cano¬ 
py of heaven, and has therefore received his name of Emuhacer. It 
is said of him: Vanin a has beaten the paths for the sun and sent 

* Shath’i is defined in the Nightm'thu 1, II II, I. 111,9, as speech, action, and intellect. 
As the root sharh^Wich means to speak, is n-oi proved by examples, it may be inferred 
that it does net exist, anti shield ma)" be de mated from shak T be potent, and thus be match' 
ed with shtiktif which is also cited in the JVighmt'lhu as synontmous with shurM. For this 
interpretatlon speaks also Kigv I 3 64 . 2 . Areha shakraya, shdkmt shachhatf . u Bring 
praise to the mighty, potent shakra. 17 Shuchipcii docs not appear in the hdhertu known 
Veda passages. 

t lligr. 1,33, 9. 53, 7,61, G. and in other places. 

+ Itisp'- I, 11, 5, 32, H, 93,4. According to the Scholiasts ami the Anukramaidi to ilia 
Bigv. VIII, 6, 5. 6. the Pan'U were servants of Aunni Bata j v. Rosen’s Aimot: lofl, 5. 
p, £0j in the passages quoted however, mention is made of only one Pan'i; thus also it 
the passage 33, 3., where it has been translated by KoSEX after the Scholiasts by mei 
fwfOJ', Bui the word must also here be understood of the evil spirit, as it ircaia of ltidra’s 
recovery of the cows. Bala means power j but it is disfigured from l V« end has there¬ 
fore probably at lirst signified; UEFJtlTCE, cm fable nv being defended. Vkl, A 
KtJUX , ill the Z. flier die W. tier Sprathe /, 387. P<in f does not appear elsewhere ; the 
root pan* denotes Lo dice and to buy. Already IW-iKN has observed tho accordance of 
this tnlc with that oT Hercules and Cacua and Evander. 

§ Rigr, I, £3, 4. fWj had ravished from dig Angiras their whole property of horse j. 
cows and other etude. To this narration is also alluded ISJ, 4. 
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forth the sea like the floods of the streams, after the days ho has made lire 
long nights, between yonder immeasurable heavens rest his powers. * ** 
This interpretation is confirmed by the derivative and equivalent, a Greek 
name of Heaven, Glint'd who as God, is (he son of Flrcbus, the god 
of darkness, and of Gm'a, the earth.f From this accordance a remark¬ 
able relation appears even in tlio earliest mythology of the Greeks and 
Jndians. With them the night and the stars of the night are chiefly as¬ 
cribed to Varun'a; and of the Auroras it is said: equiform to-day, equiform 
tomorrow they follow VarunVa long dominion; that he has doubly spread 
the stars and the earth, that he placed the Pleiades on the sky. and that the 
moon walks according lo his laws 4 lie made them for placing Iheir feet in 
the hot tomless (the air.) 

Me knows the directions of the birds flying through the air, the ships 
sailing on the sea ; he, who keeps his vows, knows the twelve posterity- 
giving months, he knows that one (month) which arises to these, he knows the 
way of ihe far-ruling, destroying powerful w ind, he knows those w ho dw ell 
beyond iL§ According lo these passages he is the god of space, the i mine n- 
Gurnbilily of which if unfolded to men especially at night. But Partin'a is also 
implored along with Mtira, the god of the meridian sun, and both are called 
Lords of the true light ; Varuyia wears a golden armour. He has, there¬ 
fore also some relation lo the light,|| From this it is explained how his 
government extends over day and night, and how T yet the night is his do¬ 
minion, when all the shining gods who move before that time in the space 
of the firmament and are placed between Varuna and men, disappear.H 
As God of space he lias also ihe oversight of the actions of men, Varuna 
who truly keeps his vow s has settled himself amongst men for the Univer¬ 
sal Sovereignty (Samrttjya) doing good; therefore he Ihe wise surveys 

* V. Roili, p. 353. The passage is taken from Rigv* VII, 5, 17, 14 The immeasur¬ 
able heavens are according io die Commentaries Heaven and Earth. Also in l t 
-1-, ft, is said, ihsu he made to the sun a broad path (or his night course, he made it fur 
placing the feet in the bottomless [the air). 

t Iltwiod. Theog. 12G. J27. Vanina is corrupted Crum Varaua. 

( Ruth, in the same work, according to Rig 11 - I* IB,3, C. Also it is said in T, 21, ]f> 

** those high placed slnrs, which arc seen aL nighl, may go sumewhere else during the day j 
inviolable arc ihe works of V anmVt r the slimingtnooa wanders in the night." It is to be 
understood of the constellation of the great Hear, of which holow. 

§ Rigi\ 1, 25,7—3. Dkrititrrtitd i* especially used of I dri/na and Mitra ; v. 15,6.41, 
H. It is used 25, (i. of die generous sarrillccr, who keeps his vows \ and according' to o 
manuscript remark of Rosen, Sagana explains the adjeClive similarly, when used uf 
iHimo gods. As 1 unm'u is Uic god of honesty, the above version seems to bo preferable 
to that of Rosen : ad veto, Jideftter per&ohmitfttr* Also Tor riskrueya have I consi¬ 
dered it necessary to deviate from his translation mimirartdij as it denotes commonly cnitfi- 
jrietius which is not adapted Ibr mind; mhas a verb has only Ihe signification of lo cor¬ 
rupt and Lo perish. 

|| Rig i% 1,23. 5. 25. 30 and above p. 532. 


51 Roth in other places. 
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all marvellous deeds, which have been done and which will be done.* He 
is implored not to be angry with men* and to lead them in a right way, and 
to prolong their life, to keep Nirriti at a great distance from them, and to 
deliver them from sin, Ho is the dreaded god, whose wrath men try to turn 
off through prayers and sacrifices,! There appear, then, with him also 
ethical relations ; ho is the mysterious god, whose in visible, omnipresent > 
administration manifests itself Lit the conditions of men. 

The third Vedic god, who is pre-eminent among the rest, is Agni^ Ihc god 
of fire, lie is called Ike first Rishi, the first who invoked the gods and sa¬ 
crificed to them. He is named the purvhUdj and the sacrificial priest, 
of the sacrifice, he arouses the gods and leads them to the sacrifice, who 
thereupon descend on the cushions formed by the plaited Kusha grass upon 
his chariot drawn by red steeds„ He is therefore also named the messen¬ 
ger and caller.J He brings the sacrifice to the gods, the clarified butter, 
ghrita> nud protected by him it comrs to them; and he is therefore the 
mediator between men and the gods.§ He is the youthful one, because he 
is continually renewed through himself and dwells always with all men, 
on which account ho is named V'aishvdnnra; he is the protector of the house, 
grihapatiy and of the community, visA/><ifi.|l Ho brings treasures and par¬ 
ticularly food from the gods to men, and is therefore called Ghfttftvidas, 
the rich, and protects them ngamt enemies and against the 2? ukshasus, 
whom he consumes.IT His brightness purifies men, and he is therefore 
called Pavtika> the purifier.** 

To these three most eminent gods arc also attributed in the Veda as 
wives, fndraniVarunant and Agnayi .tf 

Amongst the other gods of Nature, the Cods of Light occupy a prominent 
place, particularly the Sun, before whom the stars with the night dee like 
robbers, and who brings to the gods as well as to men the purifying light and 
fills with it the whole world. His beams, or the seven red horses which be 
puts before his chariot carry up the god of the sun.Jt To him is dedicated 
the hymn, which is the most sacred of all, and which has been called after 
the name of the measure of its verse, the GdyatrL lie has many names aud 


* 1,23, 10. U. The Indian commentator conceives the meaning or fiio passage 

to be, (hat men gel a sight of Vanin'a’$ actions j but ikis is manifestly contrary to the context. 
Ro*F*ff lias translated snfcratu, here and v. Ti, bonis sacris citfhts, Imt in oilier place* 
fmtst# rtgwis r 5 f 6. 12, 1,51, 13. 55, G. Dl, 2. which ids o seems here more suitable. 

t Jfr'or.2-1, 9. 14.25,12, Nirriii means untruth, hi shorn sty j troth, rfr'. ta espe 
daily ascribed to Vtirum and Mttra ; v. 23, 5. lu another passage VII, 5, 15, 3. it is 
said of Varum : Jio bears and keeps ibe trail d ding crca|Uro*i v- Roth in other passa¬ 
ges. In I, ti, It. he is entreated, not totake away life, and ut (lie same place 9, it is said, 
that w ith him there arc hundreds and thousands of physicians. 

t In Ihn same work, I, 1,1, 3. I % 1 tig. U, 12. 31,1.2. 

$ Ditto 1,1.3. || DjUo 12, 4. G. 

TI Ditto 3G, 12 fig- 15 fig. 16, 3. 79, 3. G. ** Ditto 12, 9. 12- 13, I &c. 

f| Kigv. n f I (} Rigv. 1, 30, I fig. 
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it happens with him, as it (toes repeatedly in the religious contemplation of 
nature by the old Indians, that one appearance is at the same time considered 
as an entire one and subdivided into different single ones. Along with the 
chief god of the sun, who is peculiarly called the heavenly! and 

Snvitri the producer, are invoked ,MUra, the Meridian sun, Pushan , the 
nminsher, Bhaga, the fortunate, Arjaman, the venerable, and other attributes 
of the Sun as peculiar gods,* and Adilya, i. e, son of Aditi, is simultane¬ 
ously used of the principal god, as well as of the twelve secondary gods 
of the Sun t Of the two general names the first one is found with the peo¬ 
ple who lived nearest to the old Indians, in the Zend w ord hvare, in the 
Genitive, hfird, which again denotes Sun, whilst in the Sanskrit word Star , 
it signifies Sky. Also the Slavonic Stanlze for Sun has here its origin ! 
The second harmonizes in the root with the denomination of the Sun by 
mostofthe otherIndo-Germanic nations, the Greek‘ JfltoCj the Doric t 'Aha£ 
being derived from JTa/VAioc^ the Gothic sauUnnd mnno , the Lettish 
Saule, the Latin Sol , the OldnoHh Sol, which though deviating in form of 
derivation and gender, may all be traced back to the Sanskrist root Su, to 
produce, to bear. 

One of the divinities most sacred to the people with whom the Vedas 
originated was Ubhas, the Aurora. She ts the Daughter of Heaven, mid 
opens its gates; she is at the same time Daughter of the Sun and is born of 
the night; she is old, but is ever bom again and runs on the paths of the past 
Auroras ,she,the first of the future ones, which will follow each other through 
eternity.|| Her light is the first oftights ; she drives away the night and 
the darkness ; at her advent, birds, animals, and men come forward; all is 
animated and enlivened, as soon as she glitters forth ; she urges to true 
speech, she drives in a chariot drawn by red cows or even horses, and brings 
all the gods to the draught of the Soma .IT The early adoration of 
Aurora is evident from her name being found, as that of a goddess, in the 
Aurora of the Romans, and in the 'H&g, Aeolic Alkitg and AtitmCt of Ihe 
Greeks. Jn Zend the name sounds exactly as in Sanskrit Ushas ; and she 


* V. Ditto Fustian 14, 3. 123, 13. 42, 1 tig. fee. Bhctga. 14, 3. 89, 3. Arfamtm 
4. 3G, 4. 40, 5. 41, 1. 89, 3. The last is chiefly invoked logclhcr with Mitm 'and 
Varun l a+ 

t Ditto I, 50, 3- 41, 4, 4 5, 1. and elsewhere. The names of the several gods arc lo he 
round in the JM. Uh. J r G5 r v. 2522 fig. I, p, 92. 1£J, v. 4824 flg. p. 177. and Vishn'u P p 
234. a. 2. p- 123- 

t V. BtJRiTotiF, Yashna, 1, p. 370. HrnrP-darcahv, looking at the sun, Vend. S, p, 39. 
roireajwmds with the Vedic trurdiithJf, Rigi\ 1, 50, 0 “for looking at the sky." In Sb- 
voniC si sLands for si' r as in the word slad fur si:ddu t sweet. 

$ We find in Hcs&hio t *A(ffiw£ a name of the sun among the Cretans and 

Pam phy liana. 


II Sig”. J, 48, 1 flg. 43,1 flg. 62,8.95, l flg. 113, 1 flg. 
IT Ditto, 48,5.49,1. 92,15. 
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is also invoked in the Zcndaveata. In the Lettish language even her name 
is preserved in austra.* 

To the gods of the light belong further the two Ashvins, the riders, which 
arrive along with the rays of the sun and are invoked with the dawning of 
Aurora ; they signify tho rays of light which arethc forerunners of Aurora.! 
They are the early awakeners, drive in a chariot of three wheels, which 
is followed by the Daughter of the sun, and come three times to the sacri¬ 
fice, in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. For them three pillars have 
been fixed for leaning upon ; to them was dedicated the Soma-sacrifice, 
like Indra, and the oil like Agni.t They are praised, because many men 
have been saved by them from danger and healed ; they particularly come 
to the help of the seafaring during tempests, and carry them happily on their 
chariots or on their horses on shore ; they further dispense heavenly medi¬ 
cines, treasures, and nourishment^ 

To the air, the dominion of Indra , belong the Winds which are described 
as a principal god, Vdi/u t and as secondary gods, the Marula. These appear 
especially as assistants of Indra; Vayu is often invoked also along with In - 
dra.|| To them the Soma -sacrifice was dedicated. The Maruts are called 
sons of Rudra ,H but they are also calledthemsclvcs by this name,which is** 
even used in the plural.tt Yet the most received opinion is, that Rudra is a 
special god, the God of Tempests, the Father of the Winds, the brilliant boar 
of heaven, a destroyer, who is called Kshayatvira , manslaycr, and who is 
entreated, that his arrow which kills cows and men may remain far off, and 
that he may not kill the aged and the young men, sons, and grandsons, 
fathers, and mothers.JJ His attribute Kapardin , the braid-wearing,denotes 

* Pott, Kurdish Studies, iu the Z. f. d. K. d. M. VII, UG. Aurora answers to (he pro¬ 
longed Sanskrit form Uslutsd, which is met with in composition j v. Pdn r ini, VI, 3 f 31. ; 
About? 18 from the Sanskrit Nominative UshAs. In Zend there is also a form ushd; v. 
ihirnouf, Yashna, 1, p. ICO. p. 578. n. 425. The root is ush t ukchfuUi, to burn, to shine, a 
word which is used of the aurora: for instance Rigv. I, 43, 10. and vyusht'i of the 
dawning aurora. 

f Ditto 22, 1. 47, 7. 92,18. 118, 11. V. Roth a. a. O. S.351. 

\ Roth, p. 3G1. Rig r. 34, 1 flg- 47, I flg. According to 31,2, they cpmo again, 
three limes during the night, 47, 1. 

ft Rigv. I, 34, 6. 47, 3. G. In the Hymns 11G—120, many of their deeds arc described. 
According to 117, 14 they saved Bhujtju on flying, swift horses, hut according to 116, 
3—5. on their Chariots, having three huudred feet, drawn by six horses, and upon self- 
moving, flying-through-tbe-air, ships. From the Signification of the name it may be inter¬ 
red, that originally they were considered riders. With these names they arc also invoked 
in the Zcndavcsta; v. Buroouf, Yashna 1,530. n. 384., but represented with the two Nd. 
nUya as darva ; v. above p. 524. 

|| Ditto II, 1,1_3. 2, 1_3. 14, 10. 23, 1—3. V&yu is seldom invoked, the Maruta how 

ever frequently, and even alone, as iu the Hymns 37—38, and 86—38, of the first book. 
Indra - VAtju stands in composition, I, 23, 3. d&c. 

U 64,2. 85,1. 214, 6. 
ft as in 45,1. 


** 39, 7. 85, 2. 
XX 114, l,flg. 
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the dark clouds which are kept in a clew, 3 ? But he is at the same time im¬ 
plored to bring fortune to men and to herds; be gives to men the food which 
suits them ; ho holds in his hand the most excellent, medicines, and is 
called a protector of the hymns and sacrifices.t Jim/m has become, noto¬ 
riously at a hiler period, the name of Shiva ; hut in the Vedas he is hut 
FLilxjrdm&te to the god Indra. This is also the case with VishriUy whose 
iiiimcj Vishnu, amongst the many that have been given lo him, is the most 
prominent, be ca us e hi i s ad he ren l a ha v c bee n part ic id drfy d en o mi nal ed after it. 
Vishnu signifies Protector; and he is called the friend of Indra , and the wide- 
elridhigf This attribute alludes lo Ids three steps; of these it is said : “ Ihc 
dead hasten to get a sight of his two steps, the third one none can reach or find 
ontj not even the winged birds,” and, in another passage, u To thy dwellings 
wc desire to go, where there arc various wandering cows ; from thence 
shines down mighLily the highest station of the wide-striding go(L”§ Of 
Lius station it is said in another hymn: f ‘ May it please the gods to 
protect us from whence Vishnu ascended,” and that ** the sages con- 
linually behold his highest station, like an eye spread over the sky.”|| 
It is called the highest common scat of the gods, which had been erected 
by VishriuA T This points out, that Vishnu signifies the brilliant firma¬ 
ment, his highest station the meridian part of the same, the two other sta¬ 
tions the rising and setting. In this sense has one of the oldest expounders 
of the Vedas interpreted the last passage.** 

The Moon and the Planets cannot be regarded as gods of the Vedas. 
Among the latter, only &hukra, Venus, seems to be made mention of in the 
hymns.|t Brihaspati [in the Vedas] does not yet denote Jupiter, nor Soma 
the moon. The last is but seldom invoked, and when this is done, it is 
under the name of Chandramas. It is said of him, that he is the continu¬ 
ally new born predictor of the day, that he hastens on before the Aurora, 

* V. Roth, ibid. p, 360. f JUgr* * * § ** . I,5t P t, 1H T 6. C. 

| V. my Anthoi, Sumer, under die word vitri and Ihc unto 1<> Jtiutg.GUd p^ 2S2, lie is 

called a filling friend of Intlru f Rig r. I, 22, 19. ami ihc wide striding. 90 p D. 

§ Ab><\ I, SI, IG, 5. and 15, ft. according to Ruth nt avrjj. p. 3GQ. Ily llic cows are 
to hi' understood variegated, brighi clouds. 

|| I r 22, >6. 20, The Scholiast takes Chakuhm as a nominaiiv c, like an eye which 

looks in the air murid about without obstacles. Rutin the above sense one should expect, 
iritfi an eye; this interpretation seems in contradiction of the opinion, that the highest 
place is inaccessible, and in comparison of the words, ** die highest seat of the god slimes 
down,” seems in be tl^e more correct explanation. 

H In the tiu/f'. fr.tnh. V., la. hy Rtisejc, Aunot. p. 51. 

** viz. AunuirMa, in the Wm&a XII, the passage I, 32, 17., wbieh ex* 

presses ihc three steps thus ; Suntarnluiw\ two steps upwards, Ils/mVipudc, place of the 
lafufu, :md Uaijasluuasi, horseheed. Ihirghfliiaa thus dutiduloa this the Grst word 
denotes the mountain UJaijit, (v, above p. flffl.), the second tko meridian sky, the third die 
mountain of the setting* According to Hluikapimi they wore Earth, Air, and Heaven. 

ft V. Samavetia, IV. 6, 3. where it is said, that Shakra became intoxicated by 8uma. 
Shukra means glistening. 
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that he prolongs life and gives to the gods who present themselves, their 
portions-* The last words probably mean, that the times of sacrifices being 
chiefly regulated according to his course, he brings to the gods their share 
of the sacrifice,'! 

Q£ the constellations only one appears to be mentioned in the Vedas l the 
constellation of the Great Bear, which is called the seven Rikshu or the seven 
stars, the constellation of seven .% According to the opinions of the fram¬ 
ers of the Vedas, the stars were fixed in the sky either by ^ignior Varurfa 
or by the ancestors. § This ImI opinion, deserves the more attention, as it 
proves, that at an early period seats in heaven were given to ancestors, and 
it explains how the celebrate d it is hi s of the earliest times, such as VasUh* 
fh^Brigu and Alri received the most brilliant constellation of the northern 
sky for their dwelling place. 

The Earth is most commonly invoked along with the sky under the com¬ 
pound name lhjdvd- Prithivi (breadth) or proximity to one another.!) 

The Waters are invoked as goddessess whose water is drunk by cows, 
and contains j4innfa, Ambrosia, and medicine. There were other gods of 
the waters according to the mythology of the Vedas, who arc called Aptyfe, 
whose sovereign was Indra, who in connection with them is named especially 
Trita^ The ApsaraSj who according to their name, “walking in the 
waters,** must have been originally Waternymphs, do not appear to be 
mentioned in the Vedas. However, rivers are there often praised as being 
holy and arc also invoked for health. 

In the oldest times, the mind of the Indian was so greatly governed by the 
influence of nature, that the divine beings, which he created to himself, 
must necessarily have obtained the character of Gods of Nature; we find 
therefore amongst the gods of the Vedas only a few which pertain to a higher 
degree of development, and upon which the mind elevated itself to a con¬ 
templation of moral life and its relations. Among all the gods of this order, 
Brihaspati or Brahmari aspati, the lord or protector of prayers, has the most 

* This fragment is found in the A'irafcfci, VI, 6. Another fragment [ ibid, 4.) is referred by 
Yniska either to him or to Soma; but it certainly applies only to the latter as the god of 
the v. also Rig r. I, 21, 10. 81, 15. 105, I- Chandra means glossy, rods, moon 

and month, from mdr, to measure ; time was drst measured according to the moon. 

f |Tbt! Muon is masculine in Sanskrit as Mond in German .—-Edit oftfte O, C\ 

$ Ditto 24, 10. According In die investigation of A. KuHif,an rikshds of the Ricvkda, 
in A. Hoefer'sZ.fr d, W, derSpr. 1, 355 flg rihsha seems to be derived from to glitter, 
and rijticij altered, and therefore to have been transferred to the stars as well as to the 
Bear on account of his glossy skin } in the word is preserved in the eomplote 

form, wrjwi being corrupted from wrcfwr, as fuki, fxdtum, from ftdeia, instead of fulxi, 
fuictum . 

$ I. 68, 5, £4, 10, and X 3 5, 8, II, by Roth in the Zeitwhr, der D. M> Ges. T r 74 

' U Rigv.31, 0.91,16. 85, 11. 

n Ditto 1,23, is. 10. Vide Kchn, Uzbekdif Namew Aptyas and Tidtas in HoEff.r 
Z. fur die W, der Sprache, I. 276. seq. 

Third Sprier Vol. I. No, 9 
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prominent place.* He marks the attentive bent of the mind upon the ado¬ 
ration of other gods* devotion ’With its powers and effects. As the in¬ 
vocation was the means of obtaining favor of the gods, Brihaspati had lo 
become intermediator in order to obtain these favors for the sacrificers, and 
it was appropriate to invoke him at once along with, other gods, and to 
ascribe to him the deeds of the gods, who have been favourably impressed 
by prayers, We find consequently that he is especially invoked with Indra, 
(the mightiest of the ancient gods) a part of whose deeds is ascribed to Bri - 
hmpati; in a few passages the breaking open of the Cave of Bala and the gift 
or victory over enemies in bailies is ascribed to him alone.f Another eon- 
sequence of this transference is, that he also gets the weapons of Indtu (the 
lightning), called 4 the brilliant gold-coloured, having thunder to his voice.* f 
In a hymn of the tenth hook an extensive creative power is attributed to 
him, as it is said of him, that \u* discovered the Aurora, the glittering of the 
sky* and Agni, and that ho destroyed with his Hashes ot lightning the dark¬ 
ness ; again in another hymn, we read that he bestows posterity, power, and 
richesIn the latter, he is also praised as the highest purohita t the high 
priest of the king, anil his vicar on earth. 

There ts another name for Brihmpnii t IVachaspati, master of eloquence 
There is besides a separate Goddess of eloquence, Saranvtiti, invoked as one 
who inspires true speeches and suggests good thoughts ({ si mil t a neons ly with 
Xla or /dd, the song of praise, and Mahi or Bharati, the earth. If 

These hymns do not often mention Faffttfj the Subduer, god of death. To 
“go on the path ofYama” Is an expression which signifies to die” and “hat- 
lie” is expressed as a “defeat of Yaiira.” There is a passage which says 
rff there are three heavens, two In the vicinity oT Savitri, one in the dwell¬ 
ing of Famn, where arc assembled together the deceased.*'** In a hymn 
quoted in I he Nirukta, they call him son of Fmtsutff, the Sun, and as¬ 
sembler of men and kings. This gives him the character of a sovereign and 
regulator of human fate.ft 

* The root bfifi t which is also used as a substantive, means 1o make efforts and brahman 
^ first eflrorift T awc” Vide Roth ; Ueukh Brahma and pir Hhahha^rs in the Z. dcr 
U, M. Chin , T. Off, 

Roth, p.73. * Rigv- V. 3. 11. IS. I, 40, 5. 6. 

$ Rigv X. 5,B P 8. scq. IV.5. 5, 4. wq. IEoth r. 75. 79. The first Hymn is amibrned to 
AtjAsijti of the generation oflhc* the second to the Vttmdd&'a. 

j| Rigv I. 3, 10-12. 

IT Ditto 13, 9 and m other passages by vuf* Hoses In his annotations p, XXXVI nn 
lajas BanJi. 29, IJ. 33. As Bhdrtfi corresponds with Mold, it will act have in this sense 
the meaning or speech, but that of a goddess of the country BhArata. She is invoked to¬ 
gether with Adilya, ltd with Vus*, jSfintrmfi with Rttilra. 

** Higv 1.38,3. lift, 3, 3j p G. VirAiMt r accord mg to Uosan F hamiin (rit& deftados) re- 
eipirns. 

f| Xihikta X, 20. Ftmgmjiana is also used in the ftigv. 1, 96,6 in ihe same of the Col lee. 
tors of the Regions. Yhska also asnribes the paasogc Rigv. 1,66.4, 5 to Yamo; hot this h 
foynd in a Hymn of Agui, and it is therefore doubtful whether this is right 
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Wo have finally to mention the VUhvs Devos in to far as the denomination 
alludes to a distinct class of gods and not to the Devos in general. In an in¬ 
vocation no doubt they are invoked as supporters, protectors of men; they 
give light like rays of the sun ; they bestow rain.; they are imperishable, 
free of hatred and endowed with wisdom. In the lawbooks repeated daily 
sacrifice to them is prescribed; their names denote partly conceptions, as 
Love, Perseverance, Truth, Riches, and Time,* Hence it would appear 
as if the ancient Indians adored under these names their ancestors and their 
virtues. Similar protecting genii are oho the Fhsus, who are gods of the 
light, of the air, and spirits of ancestors and protectors of cows.| 

In the mythology of the Thedas we can trace no system, though Indra is 
the greatest god. On the organisation of their worship, the Indians arran¬ 
ged their hymns for this purpose, and endeavoured to clear up their meaning 
the necessity of fixing the signification and rank of the gods and their names, 
having been felt from their variety. The Anukramarii to the Rigveda 
in its oldest form, has preserved us the progress of the religious notions 
of the ancient Indians in the following words: u There are three divinities, 
and earth, air, and sky are their dominionSj jdjgnf, Vdyu, Surya their names,” 
On account of the variety of lheir works s they have several denominations 
and different hymns ; or wc find only one Deity, the great Soul which is 
according to tradition, the Sun, the Soul of all beings*. Thus speaks the 
Rifihi, "the sun is the soul of all things stable and moveable,” The 
revelations of his power arc the other gods. (. This interpretation 
Yaska in the Nairukta ascribes to the expounder of the Vedas; he 
places Vdyu or Indra , as the highest god of the air, say mg, that 
the individual divinities had received so many names, according to their 
deeds §. He follows this division, when arranging the names of the gods 
and the other objects invoked in the hymns. Besides the more ancient gods 
of the Vedas, lie names several others, but as these are of an inferior kind, 
and as it would be contrary to the purpose of this short review to enumerate 
them, 1 limit myself to mention here the most essential points, which form 
the character of thi» earliest systematic arrangement of the gods, 

Fdsito begins with the gods, and Ihen comes to the Dtva garias or the 
hosts of the gods, and at last the females. This classification of the inferior 

Rtgv. Ij 3,7-9, Menu III, 1S4, and Lassen’s Index lo Bhag. G. p. 2S2. 

\ Vide Indischc Alterthumskunde p. EJO. 

| Annkr , S p Vibhuli stjgnifies revelations of divine power in various branches- Vide 
Bfm%. Git . X. 7, 16* 18. 19. -M)., and Mund'aka ill, 1. pag. 97. with Shankara/s commen¬ 
tary p. 142. in PoLET'S first edition, 1 have omit led the passage, communicated in Cole* 
brooked Mi sc. Ess. I. p. £7., in which it is said, that Prafapati is die highest god and 
denotes all godheads, Param&sdltin and Brahma. This passage is not to be found in erne 
of the two manuscripts,, which I made use of, and does not belong according to cny belief 
lo the original lexle, as we may deduce from Hie words amjds-Uxdrddtlayah, appeared twice. 
The passage about the Sun is taken from the Hymn,Rigv. I. 115, T 

* Nirukta, VII. fi* 9. 
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gods belongs to the Yeda. * These do not appear in the first region. In 
middle,f arc the itfarufs, the Rudras, the Ribhus, the Angiras, the Pitris 
the (ancestors) t and the Aptyas* The Riltbus had lieen boTn as men* but by 
their works they gained eternal youth and i m mortality; the Angiras formed 
one of the greatest and mightiest families of the Vedas ; in this bestowment 
of heavenly seats on former men,we find again the ancient adoration of an¬ 
cestors. To the highest region, in which we find first the ^dt/iAvin, belong } 
the Adiiyas t the Saplar$his t the Devos x the Visve Zteud/r, the Sadhyas , tho 
Vdswij and the Vafins, The Dev as cannot be properly counted as Gan as J as 
Bern is the general name for gods, and they are here mentioned,solely be¬ 
cause they are invoked in the fragment, just referred to, without any parti¬ 
cular name, as afterwards, in the same manner, the Dcvapatni, the wives 
of the gods ; whilst in another hymn we find an invocation of the goddesses 
of earth and the waters, for protection. § The Vdjins are not transferred 
to the later mythology, whereas to procure favor lo prayer and sacrifice, 
they must chase and kill away the serpent, the wolf, and the J?afcaA«s.|| 
Of the significations which the word Vaja has in the Vedas, food, pow¬ 
er, battle, from which Vafin, the combatants, the last (battle) appears 
to be the most correct. IT The Sadhyas are named as the most ancient 
gods, which dwelt in heaven, where the first sacrifices took place,** They 
arc the gods of the sacrifice-usages and prayers, ft 

It is further to be observed that to the same divinity more than one 
abode is ascribed. For instance Pritkivi, the earth, is mentioned amongst 
the divinities of all tho three dominions, as it is said in one passage, that 
Agni and Indr a dwell on the highest, in the middle, and lower earth, Jt 
Foma is mentioned amongst the gods of heaven amongst those of the mid¬ 
dle region; the Ushas amongst those of the earth in connection with JVakta t 
the night. There existed different views of this point, as it is expressly 
remarked, in allusion to 7Va*Afri f $§ because as he had given form to 
heaven and earth, and all the worlds, he belonged to the earth and the mid¬ 
dle region. || || 

In this system Indra is not the highest god, but the sun, who is served as 
the soul of tho universe. This comprehension took its origin from the ne¬ 
cessity of placing a supreme divinity over all the divine beings of the ancient 
creed ; ami originated in the school of the expounders of the Vedas but 
not with the people. In the popular belief Indra remained the highest god, 
of tho Devas ; this is represented in the Aiiareya-Brdhnuiiia^ thus : that 
the Devas consecrated him king in the several parts of the world; the 

'A? Rigv, L 14. 9. Aditya acid the hosts oT Mam is. f WirulUa, XL 23. seq, 

* Nirukia, XIL 1. 35. 109-seq. $ Ditto XII. 39. 45. I Nimkla, 44. 

IT Tliis signification we find repeatedly, via. Rigv. J. and 8. u Those that fight in the 

battles { mjeshn)" Y&*kn adds finally the “divine horses” v&jin, signifies in the later 
Language ' horse.” 

** Nimkta, XIL 41. ft Vide my Index to the Bhog Git. p. £87 

}( Nirukta, XIL 33. IX. 3L XL 37. ft Nirukla, XIL 38. X. B. XIL 5. VIM U 
U|| Nirukta, VIII. 17. IMF Nimkm. VIII. 3. 8. CoLebrooke'j Misc. Ess. L p. 93. 
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F&tfus ill the east, the Rudras in lhe fioulh, the Adilyas In the west, the 
Devah in the north t the Sddkyas budAptyas in the Madhyadcaha, the 
Maniis, and Angiras in heaven. From Ibis consecration of the kings by 
the gods the different titles of the earthly kings are derived, To Indra 
was given that of Parnme&hth'in^ the king of the highest standing; how- 
ever, this title was not retained for him, bat was attributed to the highest 
god of speculation, to Brahma. 

Even in the law-books and in the epic poema, Indra is the king of the 
gods and dwells in Svarga, heaven, where, however, he is not the ruler of 
the four parts of the world, but only the Lokapdlu (protector of the most 
important part of the world, the eastern,) whilst other gods have the same 
employment in the remaining parts of the world. Probably there have 
been originally but four, as in one passage of the law-books, only so many 
are mentioned, ! Of these one, ATtitwa, the god of riches, does not extend 
to the times of the Vedas ; but lie is named by the oldest Buddhist! 
Sutras. He ranks with the gods of the second class, with those that eland 
in connection with the stale of moral life, and distinguishes himself from 
the most ancient gods, in that he has not a beautiful figure, like them,hul, 
as his name indicates, an ugly one, in order to mark at once the vices which 
are usually produced by the possession of riches. With regard to him (as 
to the gods afterwards enumerated) the sense of beauty is destroyed by the 
endeavour to represent by means of symbolic bodily formation the signifi¬ 
cation of the god and his attributes. We range them as follows :—Indra 
Agni, Yama, Surya, Vanina, Vdyu, Kuvera, Soma , J After Indra , Ag- 
ni is the highest god, because of his being the most important in the liturgy, 
as he brings the gods to the sacrifices, and is also their leader when they 
appear lie lore a higher god, § Hell was imagined to be in l he south, which 
was accordingly given to Yama for his station. The west was appointed 
to Varuria for his station, as there was the great ocean, spread out before 
India, and the north to Kuv&ra t because there was the land of rich gtdd- 
tuincs. The reasons, which devided the distribution of dwellings amongst 
the other Lohapdlfi are not known to me, 

TO BE CONTINUED. 

* Of 14 Vir&j Bhfrj* and &amr&J/ T vide above p. 512, Gil, and Go4. The rea* 
son why the Iasi tide has been given lo the people of the cast, is perhaps dial Vtutt, 
king of 3fagatUia } was ihe most ancient Sam raj. Those of the west are called SzqmJ, 
sovereigns. 

t Manii. 111. ill. Vide above, p. 73ft., also M. Uh. VilL to. v, 21023, HI. p. 71 
where Soma protects the north, 

t They are enumerated in Mann, V, 87. VII. 47. IX, 303. Prithiri is found ins km! 
of Kurera. The last name signifies a misshaped body j he is represented as having three 
legs and only eight teeth. Vide Wtx.sox under the worth however, I do not know wheth¬ 
er this was the view taken in the most ancient times. 

fy Annul. M. Bh. 3- HI,, 215. v. 15H2D. I, p. 777. or together with Indra, Ram. 1 
3tt. J ai their appearing before BraLnnr. 
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I]X—Building Fimu of the Free General Assembly’s 
Institution* Bombay. 

\Ve request the particular attention of our bene vole nl readers to the following circular. 
The case which il represents for iheii consideration is one of a very claimant character' 
We arc happy to bo able losay, that from the Christian friends tu whom il has been 
already submitted , a a is evident from the list of subscriptions appended^ it has met with 
a kind response. 

The attention of the friends of the Christian and general education of Ihe 
natives of the West of India is earnestly solicited to the following state¬ 
ment. 

A permanent provision for the accommodation of educational institutions 
is everywhere considered expedient. In a heathen land* and in the midst 
of a population, where on the one hand the visibility of a mission has a con¬ 
siderable effect on the attention which it attracts, and where on the other, 
agitations in the native community consequent upon instances of conversion, 
may throw for the time being serious obstacles in the w ay of its operations, 
such a permanent provision is absolutely necessary. Since the organiza¬ 
tion; however, of the Free Church of Scotland in 1343, its missionaries in 
Bombay have been carrying on their principal educational operations under 
the greatest disadvantages for the want of due accommodation for the In¬ 
stitution placed under their superintendence ami tuition. The only house 
conveniently accessible to the majority of its pupils which they have been 
able to rent for it, is situated in a very uninviting and disagreeable neigh¬ 
bourhood, is quite inadequate for the purpose for which il is used, and rs 
felt to be perilous to the health both of pupils and preceptors. It was 
originally taken in the hope that il w ould not be necessary to occupy it for 
a considerable length of time; but the difficulty of finding a better, or a 
proper site for a suitable erection, and the heavy demands made upon the 
Church for the whole of the agency at the three presidencies w hich former¬ 
ly belonged to the established Church of Scotland ( Ihe extension of its mis¬ 
sions to Central India and South Africa, agreeably to a call of providence 
with which il appeared a duty to comply, and the ordinary claims of the 
local operations of Ihe mission in Bombay, have hitherto prevented its* 
abandonment. 

In 1848, the Missionaries, in consequence of the urgencies of the ca^e, 
were associated with a Sub-Committee of their Corresponding Board for 
the special purpose of inspecting such houses and spots of ground in Bom¬ 
bay ns were then in the market; and in their joint report for that year, they 
were able to state, that after much Inquiry they bad been able to purchase 
a site for the erection of Buildings in a central and airy situation and boll* 
visible and easily accessible from both sides of the town. A little more 
than half the price of this site has been received from home, being Hie 
amount of contributions specially appropriated by (he donors for Mission 
buildings in Bombay,—including a donation of JG 200 from a zealous and 
long tried friend, Dr. George Sinyttan, and .£500 from the executors of 
the late Captain Hamilton of Port-Glasgow'; but a considerable balance is 
still due for it and the interest of money borrowed on the security of the 
properly to complete the payment. The Church at home has cordially 
admitted the necessity of the accomplishment of the object whirh has been 
aimed at but it looks to the friends of the Redeemers cause in India Tor 

* WiUi iu sadcI ionj the Rev. R. Ncsbit is there at present engaged in raising funds for 
os furtherance.— Edii> of ihe O. C. £T. 
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their no ope ration in this good work. Ills to call forth this co-operation 
that this appeal is now made. It is the practical measure adopted for car- 
rying into effect a resolution moved by the Rev. Dr. Wilson T seconded by 
the itsv. J. M. Mitchell, and supported by J. C. Stewart, Esq., and un¬ 
animously adopted at the annual meeting of the Bombay Auxiliary Mis¬ 
sion Society of the Free Church of Scotland “ Thai this Meeting,realiz¬ 
ing the expediency and necessity of erecting suitable buildings for the ac¬ 
commodation oT (he principal Educational ^ Institution of the Mission, 
resolve to open a subscription for that object, which in the first instance 
shall be applied to the completion of the payment of the site lately purchas¬ 
ed and the procuring of needful temporary accommodation for the pupils,” 
In further supporting this appeal it js not considered necessary to mul¬ 
tiply words. The Missionaries in their last report have slated, that Cl u 
great increase of the pupils of all classes of the native community might be 
expected j if the Institution had proper accommodation for them and 
11 that the want of this accommodation is daily becoming more and more 
urgent, as the natives, having the fulfilment, of their expectation of it so 
long delayed, are tempted to doubt the stability of our establishment al¬ 
together.” These considerations combined with the inconveniencies to 
which a reference has l>ecn made, are most serious, as they involve a great 
limitation of ministerial usefulness and subject various parlies to hazards 
which it is a duly, if possible, to avoid. The object of the Institution in 
hchnli of which the call is made, and of the similar Institutions at the other 
presidencies, it is rightly observed in a circular issued in their behalf at 
home, “is the highest which genuine philanthropy enn contemplate, as far 
as our great Eastern Empire, with its population of many millions, is con 
cerned. They are not intended merely lo advance the education, for the 
holy ministry it may be, of the young men who arc brought within the pule 
of the Christian Chin ch, through the blessing of God vouchsafed to the 
general evangelistic efforts of the missionaries, in directly preaching the 
glad tidings of salvation, preparing liooks and tracts, and circulating the 
sacred scriptures,—in all of which most important departments of lalwmr 
these agents fake their part; but directly to aid in promoting the great 
w ork of the evangel izaLinn of India, by the thorough Christian instruction of 
the many pupils who avail themselves of their advantages, and by their 
training for the office of the holy ministry such of their promising pupils as 
are led tn embrace the truth as it is in Jesus. All the branches of a literary 
and scientific education me taught in them, not only as good in themselves, 
and peculiarly needed by the circumstances of India, which suffers grievous¬ 
ly from a legendary and frivolous native literature and a subtle philosophy 
ihlsely so called, but because ibe parents of the youth who attend them, 
insist’on these branches being taught as the condition of their availing 
themselves of their advantages. Literature and science, however, am 
taught in them in subordination to religion, Christianity in its evidences, 
doctrines, and precepts, is fully, freely, affectionately, constantly, and 
laboriously expoimdedlo and inculcated on all connected with them. The 
Gospel of Christ is all in all in the eyes of their conductors and supporters * 
and it is the blessing which follows ils prom ul gal ion in season nod out ot 
season, which is sought vvilh importunity at the throne of grace. That 
blessing, in ins lances which have proved encouraging to the faith and hope 
of Christendom, has not been withheld by God. At all the Presidencies, 
several young men, and most o( them of high attainments in knowledge and 
excellent talents, have, through the pmver of (he Spirit of God, been con¬ 
vinced of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, have taken refuge in the 
grncc of the only Saviour, and boldly and fearlessly joined themselves to 
the people of Lhc Lord, suffering great things ibr the Redeemer 1 * name, 
and witnessing a good confession before many witnesses, Some of the si 
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youths, with an'education not inferior to that received by our own preach¬ 
ers in this country, and with a deep religious experience the consequences 
through the blessing of God, of the spiritual exercises of their ow n soul* 
when brought from the darkness of heathenism into the marvellous light of 
the Lord, and what they have been early called upon to do and la sutler for 
the cause of Christ, and with a thorough knowledge of the language, cus¬ 
toms, and feelings of their own people, are about to enter, or have entered, 
on the work of the ministry. At this moment the prospects ol an efficient 
Nativii Ministry , oft which so much is to lie reckoned, arc perhaps not less 
bright in connection with the Free Church of Scotland’s Missions, than in 
any similar missions in the distant East. The fact is alluded to, it is hop¬ 
ed, at once with gratitude and humility/ 5 Viewed, even simply in a gene¬ 
ral educational point of view, these seminaries have high claims to attention 
and patronage. The youth who are instructed in them, arc not inferior 
in culture and allaimttcrtts to the most advanced young men educated at the 
highest seminaries from which religion is constitutionally excluded; while 
they have the obvious advantage of becoming acquainted with that revealed 
truth of Goil by which their understanding, and conscience, and feeling can* 
not. but be affected in a salutary manner in any circumstances. While no 
Christian profession is exacted of them, except in deference to their own 
convictions, they arc not entire strangers,—as perhaps they might be if 
educated under another system,—to the common restraints and impulses 
which arise from the possession of Christian knowledge. Of some of them 
who have entered on the duties and engagements of life, the highest testi¬ 
monies have been given by their employers. 

A list of the Missionaries and of the members of the Committee of the 
Bombay Auxiliary Missionary Society of the Free Church of Scotland, is 
subjoined. Contributions for the object above indicated will bo thankfully 
received by any of Ihier number. It will be understood, as a matter of 
course, that while the sum which may be collected will be scrupulously 
devoted to the temporary or permanent accommodation of the Institution, 
as far as it will go, it will be competent for the Corresponding Financial 
Board of the Mission, in concurrence with the Church at home, to retain or 
part with the site purchased for its equivalent or in exchange as the neces¬ 
sities and expediencies of the case may finally be found to require for the 
accomplishment of the object in view. 


Bombay Mtssion of the 
Rev, John Wilson, D. D. 

Rev* Robert Nosbit, (Europe). 
Rev. J. Murray Mitchell, A* M. 
W. Henderson, Esq., A. M. (Eu 
rape). 


Free Church of Scotland 

Rev. Dhanjibhm Nauroji, (Surat), 
Rev. Hormazdji Pestonji, 

Mr. N dray an Shesh&dri. 


Committee or the Bombay Auxiliary Missionary Society 
op the FitEE Church of Scotland (in addition 
to the Ordained Missionaries). 

Major Macdonald Elder, President. 

Rev, A. G. Fraser, J. C. Stewart, Esq., 

Dr. A. Burn* N, Spencer, Esq,, 

Dr. W. Campbell, Major John Grant, 

Dr. H. Miller, W. Graham, Esq.. Sec. 

Mr. A, Dunlop, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IX INDIA TO THE FREE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
INSTITUTION, BOMBAY. 

Subscriptions already paid ufs? marked,* arid tlujse paying by instalments arc markodi. 


t J. C Stew art, Esq *...,* * .Rs. 300 

11 A. Burn* Esq, M, D.*** „ 500 

f Rev- J«hn Wilson, D. D. 

(half fur sile, and ha]f for 
permanent buildings) .. - ... JX 500 

* M. Smith, Esq, B. C. S. per 

I Jr, Wilson, .,tf .. ii S00 

* F. Anderson, Esq, M. C. S. 

per Dr, Wilson,. „ 100 

* Rev. Abqrcromhy Gordon, 

per Dr. Wilson.......... „ 54 

* Miss McLeod, Crawfardbotik, 

per Dr. Wilson............ Jf 160 

* Capt. G. Pope, per Rev. 

James Milchdl, .,, 100 

j Rev. RqberL Nesbij,..„ 250 

Rev. J.Murray Mitchell,*.... „ 200 

* Yohaii From*** .*■•,**. *. « „ 5 

Mr- W- Peyton,.....* „ 50 

M r* N a ray a n Shcsbad n * . *, • „ 50 

Mr. Bala Gopal. .*..,*.„ 10 

Mr. W. Peyton... „ 23 

■ A Friend (J. A.).t... „ 5 

m Mr. C. Demon..,, „ TO 

W. Pruea, Esq- 10 

Mr. J. Lktlcwond.,. *„ JO 

* Mr. E. Schiedel.. 10 

* E. W. West, Esq...„ 25 

Mr. T, JefFeries...,, ........ J} 10 

Ezekiel Joseph. * „ 3 

* Bapu Mazda.. 5 

* Manned Gomes....„ 5 

Mai li&ri .................... „ 2 

J, M. do Souza'.. * „ 3 

Jlkji BaludiL............... „ 1 

Anandi Ayah.... „ 10 

* Colonel F, P. Lester. ...... „ 100 

t Narayan Shankar.. „ lit 

' A, N- Shaw, Esq-25 

* Capt, J. G, Balmain 20 0 0 

* C. C. S win ton...... 20 0 0 

* Capt. J, K. Wilson. 20 0 0 

* Scrjt.Chapman .... 2 0 0 

l J. Kendall.. 5 0 0 

* P, D, Silva.. 1 0 0 

* J. A, Binger,- 2 0 0 

* W. C. Buckler .... 100 

+ J no, Frances....... 100 


* J. Smith, Esq.. 

W, H. Payne, Esq. .„ ^ 

* Mr. Michael Hearn........ „ 10 

* Dr. W. Mackenzie, Nizam’s 

Army... „ 30 

* Capt, F. P, Patterson, .... „ 50 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
8 S 
0 i) 


go 

100 

25 


0 0 
0 0 

0 0 


* Tirmul RAtj Vyankatesh, First 

Class Muusifj Dharwar... ,, 100 0 0 
N, Spencer, Esq,.30 0 0 
N. Spencer, Esq. Jtm. n 10 0 0 

* Major G. LeGrand Jacob- * „ 100 0 0 

* Licet. W r - G, Arrow,.,... „ 23 0 0 

* Major Macdonald Elder.. *. ,, 25 

* L. H. Ik Tucker, Esq. C S. „ 100 
+ General Fraser, Resident, 

Haidar abkd .. ,, 200 

* Capt. C Davidson, Assistant 

Resident, ditto,„ 300 0 0 

* Capt, W. V. Ilebbert,,, „ 100 0 0 

* Brigadier Hsmpson, Hiitle* 

raLiad Rs.. 100 „ 83 9 0 

* Col.Clark........... ■ 50) 

■ Suptg. Snrg, Qeddes. 30 £ „ 09 1 0 

* Capt, Parker.* 30 V 

* Cain Buckle .50,, 40 11 0 

* W. C, Andrews, Esq. C. s. 

Surat. „ 23 0 0 

* Capt. Meadow*Taylor 

G, G. A. She rape r T Hai- 
dcrabad Ks -.,.. 25 

* Hr. J. R. Ogilvre, N. A. 15 

* Capt. Commanding J. 

H. Bullock, N. A,:... 15 J 

* Brigadier Twamtow. . . 50 0 0 

* Major C. A. Stewart...... „ 50 0 0 

* Mr. John ViUers.. „ 25 0 0 

* A Friend,-,**...*... „ 5 

« A Friend.. „ 5 

* A Friend.,**.,. ,, 5 

* R. Y. Bazeit,Esq, C. S--** „ 100 

* A, W. Ritchie, Esq, O, S... „ 20 0 

Major G. Burn, Kaiadgl .. 20 Q 

Ensign A. J, Brace,,.. }r 5 0 

* Brigadier Colin Mackenzie. „ 100 (J 

* Capt. H,O.Mayue.. >, 30 0 

* Capt, S. D- Young... * ,, 20 0 
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JV —LowcrfcLLow’s PoltIcal Work?.* 

The poets of America, with the exception perhaps of Dana, have reached 
no very high position on the mount of song. Bryant, Pierpoint, PercivaJ, 
Willis, and others have produced many small poems of great beauty, some 
of which will not easily be forgotten; but these authors know welt how little 
claim they have to be considered great poeta, however much a few of their 
com patriots may desire to confer that honour upon them, But the poetry 
of America, in so far as it is true poetry > is not to be despised nor regarded 
as useless. If the true end of poetry is to sustain and cherish all the good 
tendencies in man, the poetry, even of men of not very large minds, lias an 
end, which it may accomplish. Those to Whom the higher regions of poeiry 
are inaccessible, may yet in happy moments speak of its fair valleys in such 
a manner as to arrest the attention of others. As even Milton might mis¬ 
understand an angel’s song, so his strains have failed to enchant an ear that 
could appreciate Cowper or Wesley, While great poets may express in 
various forms, the great subject of all true poetry, the struggles of man in 
his present condition, It stilt remains for their humbler followers to catch, 
and give expression, to some strains of “ the still sad music of humanity.” 
As we have said these humbler strains have their uses, and in certain 
moods of mind the feeble verse of some gentler poet may serve to soften or 
sustain the mind,—strains, 

“Not from the grand old master^ 

Not from the bards sublime ; 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time ; 

But from some humbler poet 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the cloud of summer 
Or tides from the eyelids start,” 

The field such poets occupy is a very wide one, wide as regards the 
numbers who sympathise with them and as regards the elements with 
which they have to deal. Hence has arisen the great popularity both in 
England and America of Longfellow’s poems. Many of them are genuine 
outpourings of the heart, expressions of feelings which all must recognise 
as often their own. There is in them no profound philosophy, no search- 
iiig into the hidden depths of the heart, and no building up of gorgeous 
imaginings ; but so long as the feelings to which the author gives utterance 
are known among men, his expression of them must interest. One of lira 
poems entitled “ The footsteps of angels” affords an illustration of this. 
There is nothing in it which most men have not felt for themselves, and its 
very success depends on their feeling. 

■* The Poetical Works ol Henry Wadsworth Lpugfdlow, London, tianrge UouiMgr 
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When, the hours of day are numbered 
And the voices of the night 
Waite the lielter soul, that slumbered, 

So a holy calm delight; 

Ere the evening tamps are lighted 
And, like phantoms grim and tall. 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlour wall; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The be loved, the true-hearted, 

Come to visit me once more. 

He* the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for Ihe strife. 

By the road-side fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life! 

They, the holy ones and weakly* 

Who the Cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly. 

Spake with us on earth no more 1 

.And with them the being beauteous. 

Who unto my youth was given. 

More than all things else to love mo, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep, 

Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside ine, 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she site and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like the stars so still and saint-like 
Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended 
Is the spirits voiceless prayer* 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 

Breathing from her lips of air, 

O, though oft depressed and lonely 
All my fears are laid aside. 

If I but remember only. 

Such as these have lived and died, 

Mr. Longfellow, who is a professor of European literature in an American 
College, has published besides his poems, Hyperion and several other prose 
poems which seem to have been a good deal read. His poems have been 
published in England in a great variety of editions* and have acquired more 
popularity than those of any other American poet. The edition before m 
comprises all the poems he has published up to this year. Among these 
there is great variety, not of subject, but of excellence. Some are small 
jewels* perfect in Ihcir way, others verge on the common place, while a 
very few Lend towards the absurd. Many of them remind us strongly of the 
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poems of Mrs. Hemans, being distinguished by the same melancholy spirit 
and the same beauty of melody ; but even these preserve an originality of 
their own. Almost all express some pure feeling and urge towards good; 
but underneath an apparent sereneuess there is evidence of a wearied spirit 
dissatisfied with mere buiuan feeling* but not leaning on that which comcth 
from above. The earlier poems are distinguished merely by a richness of 
versification and a love of natural beauty; others breathe a melancholy 
and hopeless spirit; but in the later poems that spirit is chequered by a 
faint light* which as it seems to surround the name of Christ may perhaps 
be the harbinger of a better day. The first poems in this volume* though 
not the first in the order of time and to which the poem we have quoted 
belongs are given under the title "Voices of the Night” a rather beautiful 
title* us indeed most of Longfellow’s are. Among others a Hymn to the 
Night seems to us striking. 

I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls! 

I fell her presence* by its spell of might 
Stoop o’er me from above ; 

The calm majestic presence of the Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of sorrow and delight. 

The manifold soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 

Like some old poeFs rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fquntain of perpetual peace flows there*— 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

O holy Night! from then I learn to bear* 

What man has borne before ! 

Thou layest thy finger on the lips of care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace! Peace ! Orestes-Like I breathe this prayer! 

Hescend with bread winged flight. 

The welcome, the thrice prayed for, the most fair. 

The best beloved Night. 

Another of the voices of the Night called a Psalm of Life, though con¬ 
taining questionable sentiment, has yet a stirring sound about it that acts 
like a trumpet to the soul. 

Tell me nut in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream ! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest t 
And the grave k not its goal; 
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Dust, thou art, to dust retnrnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 

But to act that each to morrow 
Finds m further than to-day. 

Art ia long, and Time is fleeting 

And our hearts though stout and brave, 

Still, Like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 

Be a hero in the strife ! 

Trust no future howe’er pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 

Act,—Act in the living present, 

Heart within, and God o’er head 1 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps dlolher, 

Sailing o’er Life’s solemn main 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing shall take heart again. 

Let us then, lie tip and doing 
With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait. 

Among the miscellaneous poems that follow is to be found the finest in 
the whole volume. It is called Excelsior, and typifies the onward rt struggle 
of the individual mind. He who strives after any great end must foil up¬ 
ward on a rugged path. Excelsior must be ever on his lips, and with it 
only can he answer the invitations of pleasure and the warnings of those 
who do not understand his motives * 

Excelsior 

The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who hore mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 

Excelsior! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a faulehion from its sheath 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 

Excelsior l 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright, 
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Above the spectral glaciers shone, 

Anri from his lips escaped a groan. 

Excelsior \ 

“Try not the Pass ! ,J the old man said, 

“Dark lowers ihe tempest over head, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide!* 1 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 

Excelsior! 

11 0 slay !” the maiden said, ' f and rest 
Thy weary head upon this brest!” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 

But still he answered with a sigh. 

Excelsior! 

“Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 

Bevvare the awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant’s last good night! 

A voice replied, far up the height. 

Excelsior 1 

At break of day as heaven ward 
The pious monks of saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer 
A voice cried through the startled air. 

Excelsior 1 

A traveller bj r the faithful hound 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior! 

There, in the twilight cold and gray. 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell like a falling star. 

Excelsior. 

One thing notable about this poem is the number of different minds 
whose aspirations it expresses. The Hindu sage sitting still and unmoved 
in passionless contemplation, ihe Greek philosopher meditating in his lone¬ 
ly cave heedless of the shout greeting the victory at the games or the poet 
when the crown was placed upon his brow, the Arabian in the star-lit 
desert gazing with untired eyelids on the planets in their course, the 
white-haired alchcmyst mixing with trembling hand his strange alembic, 
■the cowled-monk kneeling stiff and cold on the hard hut warm stones, the 
scholar at day-break cooling his burning brow in the morning air, and most 
.of all the student striving after the fit development of his whole being, 
smight repeat it as their nightly psalm. Nor, though imperfect to the 
Christian, is it to him without meaning, for bis path lies upwaxd, and though 
he sees beside him the form of one who fails not, yet often the banner 
ire rubles in hie wearied hand and the seducements of the world fall upon 
Ms ear. 
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The imagi nation of our poet seema to have been a good deal attracted 
by the romance of the Middle Ages. Several of his poems carry oh back to 
those times in which Bruges, Ghent, and Nuremberg were so famous. We 
choose the poem “the Belfry of Bruges” principally, We well remember, the 
belfry old and brown.” 

In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown. 

Thrice consumed and thrice rehuilded, slill it watches o’er the town. 

As the summer-morn was breaking, on that lofty tower stood* 

And the world threw off Ihe darkness, like the weeds of widowhood. 

Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams and vapours 
grey, 

Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the landscape lay. 

At my feet the ci(y slumbered. From its chimneys, here and there. 
Wreaths of snowlike smoke, ascending, vanished, ghost like, into air. 

Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour. 

But 1 heard a heart of iron healing In the ancient tower* 

From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and high ; 

And the world beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than the sky* 
Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 

With their strange unearthly changes, rang the melancholy chimes. 

Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing In the choir, 
And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a friar. 

Visions of the day departed, shadowy phantoms filled my brain; 

They who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again; 

All the foresters of Flanders,—mighty Bald win Bras de Fer, 

Lyderiek dn Bucq and Ciessy, Philip* Guy de Dampierre, 

I beheld the pageants splendid* that adorned those days of old ; 

Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece of Gold; 
Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ; 

Ministers from twenty nations ; more than royal pomp and case. 

1 beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground, 

I beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and hound; 

And her lighted bridal-chamber, where a dvike slept with the queen. 

And the armed guard around them, and the sword unsheathed between, 

I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliers bold, 

Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold; 

Saw the fight at Minne water, saw the whitehoods moving west. 

Saw great Avtcveldc victorious scale the Golden Dragon's nest. 

And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land w ith terror smote. 

And again the loud alarum sounded from the tocsin’s throat; 

Till the bell of Ghent resounded o’er lagoon and dyke of sands 
|e I am Roland ! I am Holanri ! there is victory in the land !” 

Then the sound of drums aroused me The a wakened city’s roar. 

Chased the phantoma I had summoned bark into their graves once more. 
Hours had passed away like minutes; and before I was aware, 

Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun illumined square.” 

There are in this volume some poems on slavery, one of which* the 
Slave’s Dream, is exceedingly beautiful; but the others are sufficient¬ 
ly dull, though characterized by an exquisite abhorrence of slavery. 
These are followed by a short drama, founded on a tale by Cervantes, 
of which nothing need be said. Mr. Longfellow who is an accom¬ 
plished scholar, has given a number of translations from the French, Ger¬ 
man, Malian, SpAish, and Swedish. One of these, « The Dead” translated 
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from K fops toe is a beautiful example of musical un rhymed poetry. It h 
almost worthy of being placed beside Coleridge’a exquisite paraphrase of 
Stalberg’fl Lines to a Cataract. 

How they so softly rest, 

All, all the holy dead, 

Unto whose dwelling-place 
Now doth my soul draw near. 

How they so softly rest 
All in (heir silent graves, 

Deep to corruption 
Slowly down-sinking \ 

And they no longer weep. 

Here, where complaint is still! 

Ami they no longer feel 
Here, where all gladness dies ! 

And* by the cypresses 
Softly overshadowed, 

Until the Angel 

Calls them, they slumber. 

Still, more beautiful than the above is the poem " The Song of the Silent 
Land, 3 * from the German of Salis. 

Into the silent Land ! 

Ah ! who shall lead us thither 1 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 

And shattered wrecks lie thicker on the strand* 

Who leads us with a gentle hand. 

Thither, O thither. 

Into the Silent Laud I 

Into the Silent Land ! 

To you, ye boundless regions 

Of all perfection! Tender morning visions 

Of beauteous souls \ The future's pledge and band ! 

Shall bear Hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the silent Land - 

O Land ! 0 Land ’ 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted 

Beckons and with inverted torch doth stand 

So lead us with a gentle hand 

Into the land of the great Departed, 

Into the silent Land ! 

Some of the poems of this German author, though but little known in 
England, are extremely beautiful, but characterised by a profound melan¬ 
choly. His Das Grab, which we have in vain attempted to translate, is 
very popular in Germany. A more fortunate friend has given us a version 
of it, which, though giving an inadequate idea of the original, may yet he 
worthy of a place here. 

The Guava. 

The grave is dqgp, beneath its sod 
Is heard nor voice nor sound : 
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A land, no traveller hath trod 
Is covered by its mound. 

The nightingale > s melodious strain 
Sounds not amid its gloom* 

And friendship’s roses fall in vain 
Upon i he mossy tomb, 

1 n vain above the mournful spot 
The parted bride may weep : 

The orphan's cry disturbed! not 
The graces unbroken sleep. 

Man fimleth quiet only here* 

Though o’er the earth he roam : 

The passer through its portals drear 
Goes only to his home. 

The weary troubled heart that knows 
Each ill and care oflife, 

Longs for the grave’s true, deep repose* 

Where reigns nor sform nor strife. 

From the last poems in the volume called the "Poems by the Fireside,” we 
shall choose one, written for the ordination of* Mr. Longfellow’s brother, 
which breathes a calmer spirit than many others, 

Christ to the young man said ; Yet one thing more; 

If thou wouldst perfect be, 

Sell all Ihou hast, and give it \o the poor, 

And come and follow me !” 

Within this temple Christ again* unseen, 

Those sacred words hath said. 

And his invisible hands to-day have been 
Laid on a young man’s head. 

And evermore beside him on his way, 

The unseen Christ shall move, 

That he may lean upon his arm, and say, 

Dost thou, dear Lord, approve 7 ** 

Beside him at the marriage feast shall be 
To make the scene more fair. 

Beside him in the dark Gelhsemanc 
Of pain and midnight prayer, 

O holy trust \ O endless sense of rest. 

Like the beloved John, 

To lay his head upon the Saviour’s breast, 

And thus to journey on. 

Mr. Longfellow has written one long poem, Evangeline, a tale of Acadia, 
which we wish our limits would permit us to give some account of. It is 
written in English Hexameters, and has many passages of great beauty. 
As H is, we must leave our readers with what we have set before them, 
satisfied that to some of them it w ill he acceptable. 

Third Series, Von L No. 
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Barth’s Church History, in Marathi—Gallaudet’s 
Youth’s Book of Natural Theology, in Marathi—* 
Brief View of the Evidences of Christianity in 
Marathi—Mitchell’s Letters to Indian Youth— 
Ggvind Nakayan on Debt, in Maratiii* 

The .Lord’s Supper; — A Treatise founded <m First Corinthians XL 

23_34. By the Rev, James Morgan, D. IL, Belfast. Second Edition. 

Belfast, 1S49, pp. 364, foolscap 8vo. 

*< Come; for ail things are now ready/* is the motto of the book which 
we now introduce to the notice of our readers. Our task in regard to it is 
a pleasant one, for we have with it only praises to bestow, no faults to find. 
The subject of which it treats, may appear to some exhausted. We must 
say, however, that new T circumstances require new hooks. The theme 
may be common place, the language may he common place also—the 
matter may lie such only as lias been repeated from age to Age since the 
lime of the Apostles,—still we require nevv books; new books to keep the 
old thoughts fresh in our memorynew books to keep us in the paths 
which our fathers have trod;—new books of a religious kind to form an¬ 
tidotes to the poison of that infidel and irreligious kind which are now so 
freely circulated and so eagerly read by those who hold not and who love 
not the truth;—new books in fact to keep the active mind working and, by 
supplying it with the old spiritual food dressed up in a more modernized 
way, to satiate the appetite and to lead to peaceful acceptance of the bread 
of life. 

But Lhe desire for originality and novelty, which is so very strong in the 
human breast must not be over-indulged. The preacher may proclaim ihe 
truth from week to week in his pulpit ministrations ;—with impressive 
eloquence and burning zeal he may endeavour to impress his hearers with 
the Gospel messagehe may employ new arguments and adorn them with 
new illustrations ; but still the itching car is not satisfied unless he invents 
novelties or originalities which our Lord and his apostles did not teach, and 
which when examined are found to be the hot-house fruits of imagination ! 
We look upon it as the business of the minister of Christ to preach and 
to teach those things alone which the Spirit of God has left on record, to 
adopt the words of the persecuted Micaiah and say u aa the Lord live lb, 
what ihe Lord.saith unto me that will I speak.** He should repress, too r 
the desire for mere novelty in his hearers; and he should quench in him¬ 
self the spirit, so natural to man, of seeking after pleasing human ima¬ 
ginations. 

Different periods of the history of the Church have been rendered re¬ 
markable by the prevalence of peculiar theological notions for which wc 
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find no support in the word of truth. The present is noted for opposite and 
contending tenets oil the subject of the Sacraments, On the one hand, we 
have a powerful party urging us to believe that in the hands of a properly 
ordained priest, the Sacramental elements are endowed with the miraculous 
power of working the miracle of implanting the grace of God in the 
heart. This novelty seeois very pleasing and very popular with thousands. 
On the other hand we have an opposite party who teach us that Sacraments 
arc only the symbols of our Christian profession, the signs or badges of the 
Christian name. This imagination, loo, has numerous advocates. Believ¬ 
ing that the Scriptural doctrine of the Sacraments occupies a medium place 
between these extremes, we deem it the duty of all who desire the preval¬ 
ence of truth on such an important matter to read and study and compare 
with Scripture every strange or novel view which is given to the public. We 
think also that it is the duty of those who are conscious that error prevails, 
who have studied the Scriptures and have been familiarized with and con¬ 
vinced. of the truth, who have carefully weighed their conclusions and pray¬ 
ed for light and guidance from on high, to publish, for the sake of their 
erring fellow Christians, the results of their own enquiry—their answers to 
the question, What sailh the Spirit of the Lord. 

We view Dr, Morgan’s work on the Lord’s Supper in this light, and 
therefore hail its appearance as a valuable addition to our stock of Evan¬ 
gelical literature. It is pleasing to see men of his exalted piety as well as 
talent giving to the Church such valuable contributions. We heartily re¬ 
commend his work to our readers as one from the perusal of which they 
may gain clear views of the subject discussed, and be solemnly impressed 
with the practical value of the ordinance. Wc have read many treatises 
on the same subject—many both of old and moderp date—and we express 
only our thorough conviction wbeu we say, that for dearness of statement 
and argument, as well as for solemnity and deep piety,we know not one which 
surpasses that before us. There is scarcely a thought wc could add, or a 
discussion which we could w ish to curtail. In the book wc hare a perfect 
transcript of the author’s mind and character. The dear theologian—the 
eloquent preacher—the zealous pastor—the godly spirit and the warm 
Christian friend, are all displayed. We know not how he could have pre¬ 
sented to his Hock, a more valuable new year’s gift. Praise from us is 
needless—and as our affection for Dr. Morgan is known, it might if 
lengthened be taken for flattery, Wc can only say, wo wish the book a 
wide circulation; and we are Fully assured that they who desire clear 
scriptural views of that solemn ordinance should read for themselves and 
study the work. 

It is not our intention to enter upon any lengthened review of the work. 
We shall therefore content ourselves by giving one or two brief extracts, in 
order to set before our readers a few hints by which they may he able to 
enter into the author’s spirit and understand something of that dearness and 
solemnity which pervade all Ids writings. The following extract from the 
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Preface will show with what feelings he has ever contemplated this solemn 
ordinance, 

£< It is pleasant to me to reflect that I have been enabled to prepare what 
may sometimes supply the place of personal instruction. 1 am the more 
concerned on this subject* because I have reason to think that my minis¬ 
terial labour has been mure acknowledged in connexion with the Lord's 
Supper than with any other department of it. Its slated celebration has 
indeed proved to be a * season of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord. 1 I have been enabled to trace the conversion of sinners, and the 
edification of believers, more to the exercises of the Supper* and those con¬ 
nected with it* than any other services. During a ministry of thirty years* 
I have been accustomed to look for a special out-pouring of the Spirit at 
these times, and 1 have seldom been disappointed. Sooner or later, some¬ 
how or other, 1 have learned that the Lord has shown His mercy to some 
soul, or more, in almost every celebration of the ordinance at which 1 have 
been privileged to preside. The Lord's Supper greatly honours Christ* 
and, therefore, it is greatly honoured by the Spirit. Willi these views, j 
am desirous to leave some memorial with my dock of the happy seasons 
which we have enjoyed together* 1 trust this little volume will le read by 
them, by their children* and, if the Lord will, by their children’s children, 
in future generations* I wish it to remain as a memorial of my ministry in 
this place. Changes have already come to many—to others they are fast 
approaching—and 1 begin to feel that I must soon expert them myself, for 
I am this day fifty years old. Let us see that we come to Jesus now by a 
living faith, that we spend our lives in communion with Him on the earth, 
and that we ran indulge the hope of dwelling with Him and one another for 
ever in His heavenly kingdom. God forbid that the communion which we 
so often profess at the sacramental table should be dissolved tor ever when 
we die \ Yet, it must lie so, unless we are now really brought into union 
with Jesus Christ. Q that His prayer may be heard on our behalf—“That 
they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee* that they 
also may he one in us : that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 
And the glory which thou gnvest me 1 have given them ; that they may be 
one, even as we are one; 1 in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one; and that the world may know that thou hast sent me, 
and hast loved them as thou hast loved me. Father, I will that they also 
whom thou hast given me be with me where I am ; that they may behold my 
glory, which thou hast given me; for thou lovedst mo before ihc foundation 
uf the world.—John xvii. 21— 

We coutd wish to transcribe the whole of the third Chapter respecting the 
time when the ordinance was appointed ; but we must be content with oidy 
a portion of it. 

Cf Thai night? Lo! A new scene rises to our view. As the Redeem¬ 
er's agony terminated, another act in this fearful drama began. He said, 
“ Behold* the hour is at hand, and the iSon of Man is betrayed into the 
hands of sinners. SJ * There is one expression used by our Lord which very 
forcibly represents how bitter He fell lids ingredient to be in the cop of 
His suffering. Addressing Himself to the traitor, He said, ft Judas, bc- 
trayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss If Whal a fearful and varied em¬ 
phasis is in this question. “ Betrayest!” Out souls burn with indigna¬ 
tion against the crime. We count it mean, unprincipled* dastardly. The 
Lionel whu betrays his brother—Ihe servant who lielrays liis master—the 
soldier who betrays his country—the child who betrays his parent I—As w e 
write the terms, live baseness of the crime is more and more aggravated m 

* Matt, xxvi. *15. f Luke xx\\* 43. 
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our apprehension; yet this was the crime then committed against Jesus, 

<f Betroyest thou The person by whom it was committed awfully ag¬ 
gravates it. He was a companion, a disciple, an aposlle. Well was this 
enormity anticipated by the spirit of prophecy T ami the injured Saviour 
represented to say—^ 11 was not an enemy that reproached me, then Icould 
have borne it ■ but it was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine ac¬ 
quaintance, Wc took sweet counsel together, and walked unto the house 
of God in company.”* The crime was perpetrated in violation of the 
most sacred friendship lt Belrnyrst thou the Son of ilJim /” The crime 
was committed against Jesus in that nature which He had assumed in order 
to save sinners. He became a man that He might be qualified to lake our 
place and bear our sorrows* The apparent weakness of His humanity was 
the encouragement which tins false apostle had to betray Him. He was a 
defenceless man, and, therefore, a fitting victim for "the traitor, <c Betray* 
est thou the Son of Mon with a kissf n The foul deed was done under the 
guise ol friendship. The traitor gave the ruffian band, who accompanied 
him a sign—“ Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is He, hold him fast.”} 
Wc read of Joab—“ When Abner was returned to Hebron, Joab took him 
aside in the gate, to speak with him quietly, and smote him there under the 
fifth rib* that he died, for the blood of A sal id his brother/ 3 } This was a 
foul deed, and “ when David heard it, he said, I and my kingdom are 
guiltless before the Lord for ever from the blood of Abner the son of p'Jer, 
Let it rest on. the bead of Joab and on all his father*# house, J5 ^ We sym¬ 
pathise with the strong feelings of David, in his displeasure against Joab; 
yet, what was Joab to Judas X He had some provocation, but Judas had 
none. Covetousness, eating as a canker within his soul, w as the spring of 
the malicious purpose; and his conduct is left on the page of history ; as 
otio of the deepest blots that has ever stained the life of man. It is there¬ 
fore cur warning and instruction. 3t shows us what man is, and what Jesus 
was and did for man. It is the will of Gocl that wc should keep this pass¬ 
age of the life of Jesus in remembrance; and hence it is associated with 
the institution of the Supper— t£ The same night in which He was be¬ 
trayed,* * 

The Appendix contains much that must prove useful to all communicants 
but especially to the young. There is, however, abundance of strong meat 
for those who are advanced in Christian experience, 

A. D, G* 

The following works have lately been published by the Bombay Tract 
and Book Society, which is quietly pursuing its important mission in a 
highly creditable manner. 

feidl WC* History of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 

C. G* Barth, D. D., Translated into Marathi, pp. 260, foolscap 4to*, 
double columns. 

Dr. Barth's History is perhaps the best manual which has yet been pre¬ 
pared for the school and Ihe collage. It is particularly well suited to the 
comprehension of such of the converts in India as are unacquainted with 
the English language; and we are glad, that on their account and that of re¬ 
ligious inquirers who may be anxious to trace the rise, progress, and effects 
of our holy faith, it has been rendered into Marathi. The translation is 

Pa. \v. IS—14, t Mall, jtsvi. 46. t 2 Sam. itj. 27. 

§ 2 Sam. lit, 20, 29. 
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remarkably well executed, the language used being simple, and intelligible 
and the style chaste, and fluent. A few blemishes here and there appear 
in it, which will doubtless vanish when a new edition is called for, and 
greater editorial care can he bestowed on the work. Among these we can¬ 
not but notice <T<tT and awkwardly doing duty for ; a few 

mongrel compound words, half one language and half another; some 
departures from established orthography; and some crooked sentences, 
especially in the questions annexed to [he chapters, as f 

brshm w nmr ? m f^r l 

We observe that the syjnbolie signification of baptism (p. G) is limited to 
the sanctification of the soul, while doubtless, according to Scripture, and 
the confessions of the evangelical churches, it points also to the sacrificial 
blood of Christ and the remission of sins. For this undue restriction, how¬ 
ever, we do not blame the translator. He has rendered an important ser¬ 
vice to the cause of Christianity by devoting his spare hours, after exhaust¬ 
ing official labours, to making a work of such general excellence as that 
before us accessible to the natives. 

Youth's Book of Natural Theology. By the 
Rev, F. H. Gallaudet. Translated into Marathi [by PandurangGa- 
noba] pp t 225, 12mo. 

Mr. GaHaudet’s work, with a few omissions, was originally translated 
into Marathi, and published in that language, by Mr. Panriurang GanobJi 
under the patronage of that zealous and devoted friend of the natives, the 
Hon’ble James Farish. It has now been revised by the translator, and 
published by the Tract and Book Society, In a series of simple conversa¬ 
tions adapted to the capacity even of children, it happily illustrates the proofs 
of the being, wisdom, power, and goodness of God as exhibited in the works 
of creation and providence. It lias too few Christian references; but towards 
the close it directs attention to the necessity of a divine revelation, especi¬ 
ally to point out the way of salvation by a Redeemer. It is Illustrated by 
wood cuts, which should bo attractive to the natives. One of these is of 
the argonaut, which Mr. Gall&udet takes for the though he speaks 

of its shell being as thin as paper. Mr. Pandurang’s translation is highly 
creditable to him. It can bo only by inadvertence that such a sentence 
is retained as, f SR?r *11% ^=Th 

Evidences of Chrhtianitij briefly stated. N i 
<ffi^fr smMr U*<h 4| W*f. pp. 121, 12ino. 

“ This work,^ it is stated in the last report of the Tract and Boob So¬ 
ciety, “ was prepared in English by the Rev. George Candy, and has been 
translated at N&ik under the superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Robertson, 
It was written with a view to the peculiar circumstances of the Hindus; 
and it is hoped, that, by the divine blessing, it may be instrumental in con- 
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vincing many of them of the truth of Christianity, as well as confirming the 
faith of many native converts.” In this expectation we most cordially ac¬ 
quiesce. The workj though brief when the extent of the subject of which 
it treats is considered, contains a great deal of important matter well dis¬ 
posed and arranged, and so intelligibly set forth that it w ill be understood 
by natives even of the most humble culture of mind. Perhaps, it would 
add to its usefulness, if to a greater extent than it does, it contrasted 
Christianity and Hinduism in the matter of the evidence on which they are 
believed to rest by their followers. The translation is in general excellent, 
and particularly happy in most of the technical terms which it employs. 
Wo are afraid, however, that the word prdyashchitta, from the idiom with 
which it k associated in p. 100, will be understood more of penance than 
atonemmt, us we fear is too often the case in our different tracts. The 
mention of baptism in p. obviously requires a few additional words to 
prevent misunderstanding. We arc glad to see copies of this work, as well 
as of Barth and Gallamlet neatly bound in cloth. We are at present 
endeavouring to make a Catalogue for the Dakhan Vernacular Society of 
all the works which have been lithographed or typogrnphed in MarSthf; and 
we find ourselves best able to recover copies of those, which, however, 
small, have substantial covers. At one time the natives did not like the 
covers or even the siitchings of our books ; hut these days of prejudice are 
over and gone. 

Letters fa Indian youth on the Evidences of the Christian Religion, with 
a Brief Examination of the Evidences of Hinduism , Parszism and Muham - 
m adanimn. By the Rev. J, Murray Mitchell, A. M., Missionary, Free 
Church of Scotland, Bombay, pp. 173, 12mo. 

We have long been of opinion that the wants of the native youth who 
have been instructed through the medium of English have met with far too 
little attention from our benevolent institutions. They become acquainted 
with the vocables and construction of the English language, but no sys¬ 
tematic endeavours have been made to impart to them the materials of 
salutary reading and study. When they lay aside the text-bunks of the 
educational seminaries, they find little to satisfy their appetite for informa¬ 
tion, but the sweepings of the English bookshops, which are so diligently 
collected together to be sent to India. When they do lay hold of rcputallc 
volumes, they arc frequently unable, from the numerous references to scenes, 
events, principles, and persons which these contain, and of which they are 
ignorant, so to enter into their spirit, as to derive that profit from them which 
in other circumstances might be expected. They require, in fact, a class of 
English books suited to their limited information and peculiar habits of 
thought and feeling. Such a work is the excellent little volume of Mr. 
Mitchell, now before us. It is throughout well adapted lo the comprehen¬ 
sion of the numerous youth who have received even a limited English edu¬ 
cation. It is fitted both to excite and direct religious inquiry. Of course 
considering its limited size, it does not profess to exhaust the subjects of 
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which il treats, or to which it alludes. In reference to the Evidences of 
Christianity of which it first treats, Mr. Mitchell says, Cf The arguments 
that may be brought forward to show that the Bible contains a Divine Re¬ 
velation* are exceedingly numerous. I do not wish to state the whole of 
these;—I am desirous of making these letters present a satisfactory view 
of the argument* but at the same lime a short and simple view. A mathe¬ 
matical proposition may frequently be demonstrated in five or six different 
ways, but the mathematician is satisfied with one complete demonstration. 
In like manner, 1 shall be satisfied if I can give you one convincing 
chain of reasoning in support of the truth of Christianity. My object 
is* not to let you see all that can be said on the subject* but to ex¬ 
hibit hi a brief compass an argument that ought to command your assent. 
If you desire fuller or more elaborate statements, you can afterwards turn 
to the works of Chalmers, Paley, and others.” Such an argument as that 
proposed, the author has conducted in a very lucid and satisfactory manner; 
while he does much to enforce it by plainly but appropriately contrasting 
it with some of the futile arguments to which the devotees of Hinduism, 
Pars!ism, and Muhammadanism arc accustomed to resort to support the 
false systems of faith to which they are nit ached, and by adducing une¬ 
quivocal specimens of the internal marks which show that the works in 
which these systems of faith are embodied are certainly not from heaven. 
We trust that this work, as it deserves, will have a wide circulation; 
and we pray that it may be productive of great and lasting good. Many 
of our country men as well as the natives may peruse it with advantage. 
We need scarcely say* that it is fitted for the latitude and longitude of Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras as well as Bombay. It is one of the advantages of in¬ 
structing a certain class of the natives of India in English, that the mis¬ 
sionary can address them through the medium of that language wherever 
they may be domiciled in its multilingual pro\ luces. 

A few r other new publications of the Bombay Tract and Book Society 
are now before us; but we must defer noticing than till another opportunity. 

The Evils of Dehi. By Govixd Naratan Sjienvi* Teacher in the 
Free General Assembly’s Institution, Bombay: Published by the Dakhan 
Vernacular Society, IS50. pp. 70* Svo* 

The Dakhan Vernacular Society, the institution of which we noticed m 
our last volume* has as its object to effect* through the medium of the 
Marathi language, for [t general information and utility,” what the Tract 
and Book Society seeks to effect for “evangelical religion.” Great libera¬ 
lity of pecuniary contribution has been evinced by its founders. For ins¬ 
tance, we have a friend. Colonel Outram, subscribing to it Rs. 3,000 ; Mr. 
J.G. Lumsden* Ha. 1,000; Capt. French, Rs. 500 ; the Hou/J, P. Willough¬ 
by, and Sir Jamseljee Jeejeebhoy, Rs. 30D ; and last, but not least, H. H. 
the GaikawaV, Rs. 3,000, It has commenced its operations, under the 
able and energetic impulse of its secretaries* Capt. S. V. W. Hart, and 
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Mr. J. C. Erskine, in the most zealous manner, though it has been much re¬ 
tarded in them by the want of a body of competent translators. It has several 
most important works in preparation, as Elphinstone’s India* the Pictorial 
Museum of Animated Nature (to be revised by Dr* Stevenson) ; Natural 
Phenomena* with Pictorial Illustrations (to be revised by Dr* Wilson) ; the 
Beauty of the Heavens, with 104 illustrations ; Dr. Bird’s History of GujarSl 
(translated byCapt. Macdonald) ; and several minor works. Its first pub¬ 
lication is that the title of which we have now transcribed* The brochure is 
an original work, and not ft translation, In a lively and happy style it both 
exposes the Ef Evils of Debt, and points out its sources among a thoughtless 
anti improvident people. It introduces many striking illustrative anecdotes 
and appropriate Sanskrit and Marathi proverbs; and we fully expccL that it 
will be a great favourite among native readers, Jl is neatly Uthographed* and 
neatly got up, with a chaste ornamental cover. Tor printing which original 
casts were procured by the Society from England. Owing to the illness of 
the author* the last section on native YStr&s was printed oft' without that 
revision which be had promised to the Committee ; and it will require, as 
he readily admits, some modification. 


INTELLIGENCE, 

1. Miscellaneous Notices Prayer Meeting—Evangelical 
Alliance—Case of Native Conversion, 

On the 10th of this month* a meeting for united prayer and supplication 
was held at the Indo-British Institution on the invitation of the Rev. 
George Candy, It was well attended, and appeared to be signally charac¬ 
terized by a spirit of seriousness and devotion. Severe I-ministers of the 
Gospel of different denominations took part in the proceedings :—Mr, 
Candy, Dr Wilson, and Messrs. Isenberg, Jerrom, Home, and Bowen. 

-A monthly meeting of the Bombay members of the Evangelical Al¬ 
liance Tor devotional exercises and the communication of intelligence, was 
held* in the Free Church, on the evening of the ltilh September. The 
Rev, J, M, Mitchell presided* delivering appropriate addresses at the com¬ 
mencement and close* and the Rev. Messrs, I sen berg and Bowen, and Mr, 
N. Spencer, and Dr, Wilson took part in the proceedings. The intelligence 
read referred principally to an extensive circulation of the scriptures in 
Paris by members of the Society of Friends s and the efforts now making* 
through the press, to diffuse a knowledge of evangelical truth in Tus¬ 
cany. 

. —-— We have received a note dated the 14th September 1850, from n 
young native of the Brahma meal caste who was for some lime a pupil in 
the Free General Assembly's Institution, Bombay* and a frequent attend¬ 
ant at the mission house, Ambrolie, in which he mentions his baptism, by 
the German Missionaries at Mangalur, on the preceding Sabbath, “I am 
glad,” he adds, “‘that I am no more a worshipper of the devil that I have 
become now a child of the true, and living God ; and that I have a share in 
the precious promises of God which 1 learn in 1 he scriptures. I owe all 
this rightly to you (instrumentally), because it is you w r ho sowed the seed 
of life in my heart first. I am sorry that 1 did not regard it when I was in 

* The writer is die author, of a little paper on the Devil Won hip of Can am, which ap¬ 
peared in our Magazine last year. 
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Bombay. But God, for his own glory and my salvation, has illuminated 
my heart and brought me within his own circle. You may have perhaps 
lost all hopes about me, since I did not send you any letter except one, 
which I sent immediately after my arrival at Honawar, I begyour pardon 
for my negligence to you, and my dear mother, to whom make my hearty 
greetings acceptable. Tell also my brothers the Rev, Horinazdji and Na- 
rayan SheshSdri, that I am always grateful Ic them atul pray for them. Ex¬ 
pecting Lhat you will send your kind advices to me, i remain your faithful 
sou, John Sham RSo,” Most grateful are wo for the resolution vouchsafed 
to this young disciple of Christ; and fervently do we pray that he may be kept 
through faith unto salvation. We hope that he will continue his studies 
with Ins early and kind friends, the German missionaries with whom he 
now is \ and that he may yet prove an instrument of great good to his be¬ 
nighted countrymen, 

2, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. —No. XIII, 

This number of the Journal has just appeared. We shall notice it at 
length in our next number. The following is the list of the Contents, 

Art. I.—Observations on the Grammatical Structure of the Vernacular 
Languages of India, By the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. 

Art, II.-Memoranda on Mud Craters in the district of Luss,—By Cap¬ 
tain A, C. Robertson, II. M. Sth Regt. (Communicated by Capt, S. V, W, 
Hart), 

Art. III.—Some Account of the Bhatti Kavy&, By the Rev. JP. Ander¬ 
son, M. A, 

Art, IV.—A Descriptive List of Rock-Specimens from Maskat in Ara¬ 
bia, Persia, and Babylonia. Presented to the Society by Captain T* 
J, Newhold. 

Art. V.—On the Red Coloring Matter of the Salt and Salt-pans in 
Bombay. By H. J, Carter, Esq., Assistant Surgeon, Bombay. 

Art. VI,—Memoir on the Cave-Temples and Monasteries, and other 
Ancient Buddhist, BrShiuanieal, and Jama Remains of Western India. By 
John Wilson, IX D., F. R. S,, Honorary President of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Art. Vlf,—Memorandum on some Buddhist Excavations near Karadh. 
By H. B. E. Frcre, Esq,, Commissioner of SJtairi. 

Art. VIII,—Geological Observations on the Igneous Rocks of Masked 
and its Neighbourhood, and on the Limestone Formation at their circum¬ 
ference. By H. J, Carter, Esq., Assistant Surgeon, Bombay, 

Art, IX.—Extracts from the Proceedings of the Society for the year 
1848-49, 

3. Death qf Dft, JunsQN. 

We have this month to record the decease of the venerable Dr. Judson 
of the American Baptist Mission. This mournful event took place on the 
12th of April last, at sea. Reduced lo a state of extreme debility, Dr. J. 
had embarked, a taut a week before, in a vessel bound for the Mauritius 
or Bourbon (Reunion), Mrs. Judson accompanied him down the river, but 
was obliged to return lo Maul main. Four days after leaving Amherst, the 
veteran servant of Christ expired, after the most excruciating bodily suf¬ 
ferings, but knowing “in whom he had believed,” Mr. Ranney, one ofhia 
colleagues, was with him, lo soothe his last days. 

Dr. Judson entered upon his Missionary labours in 1812. He arrived 
at Calcutta on the 18th of June of that year, and being driven out of the 
country by the Government, was providentially led to Burmah. His suf¬ 
ferings during an imprisonment at Ava of 20 months, from September 1824 
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to February 1826, (at the time of the Burmese \var,)are well known. His 
last visit to Culeulla took place m 1841* and it is probable that some of our 
readers may remember having seen him then. He translated the entire Bi¬ 
ble into the Butman language; and his version—in the improved edition, 
executed some years ago—‘is so good that the Missionaries who use it, are 
agreed that no further alterations ought to be made in it.— Cal. Chr. Obs , 

4, Baptism of a Young Hindu. 

Last Wednesday evening a young Hindu of respectable connexion and 
caste in Calcutta, was baptized in the Free Church of Calcutta, by Rev. 
Mr, Sinclair, one of the Missionaries of the Free Church Institution, of 
which the neophyte under notice was one of the senior students. The 
ceremony took place in the presence of the congregation of the Church,— 
Bengal Times , August 20, 

5. Items of European Intelligence, 

From the periodicals and epistles which we hate received by tho Mail 
which arrived in Bombay on the 23d September* wc collect the following 
items. 

The Rev. Dr Krapf reached England lately from Mombas* on the east¬ 
ern edast of Africa. In 1844* he commenced the mission at New Rabbai, 
on the African coast. Here he has been engaged, in connection with the 
Rev. J. Rebmann, in exploratory visits into the interior; and in reducing to 
writing the languages of the Gallus, and oilier neighbouring tribes. He 
has added.to our geographical knowledge the mtcli&ence of a snow moun¬ 
tain, Kilimandjaro, scarcely inferior in height tn the loftiest ridges in the 
world ; the philologist may well be interested in his extraordinary transla¬ 
tional labours ; hut the Christian will learn wilh deeper satisfaction still, 
that the main object of his visit to England is to confer with the Church 
Missionary Committee on the feasibility of establishing a grand equatorial 
chain of African missions from east to west, 

Mrs. Rivmsdcn* of Bath, who died a few days ago* has, among other le¬ 
gacies bequeathed 5,000/. to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and 2,0001. to the Additional Curates 3 Society. 

Piedmont. Tuhin, Aug, h—Tho Opinions of Turin, of the 31st tilt.* 
publishes tho following sentence pronounced by the Court ol Appeal of Sas- 
saria (Sardinia):— 

fC His Grace Alexander Dominic Varesmi, Archbishop of Sassaria, born 
at Casal C armeil, province of Alexandri aged fifty-two, detained under 
arrest in his own nrehiepiscopal palace since the 31st of May last is accus¬ 
ed of having, by his circularof the 6t!i of the same month, which vvas trans¬ 
mitted to the curates of the town, and spread among all the clergy of his 
diocese, openly instigated them to break the law of the 9th April last, and 
thus ^ceiled the clergy under his orders to contempt of the Government, 
The Tribunal of Appeal of this town has pronounced, and pronounces, his 
Grace the Archbishop Alexander Dominic Yarcsini guilty of the accusa¬ 
tion brought against him, and condemns him to one month’s imprisonment 
from the date of his arrest, and to the expenses. And seeing that this punish¬ 
ment has already been undergone by him, orders him to be set at liberty/’ 
Austria. Vienna, Aug. 11.—The clergy have just given a new proof 
of their intolerance by presenting a petit ion to Government to prohibit the 
attendance of Jewish physicians on Christ inns who arc dangerously ill. 
This is most preposterous ; for, firstly, it is not in the power of Govern¬ 
ment, without directly encroaching on the liberty of the subject to grant 
the petition ; and secondly* who is to decide whether a patient is sufficient¬ 
ly ill to be considered dangerously so 1 This matter will much puzzle tho 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs* whose character presents a strange ano- 
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maly, for while in religious matters he is quite in the hands of the clergy, 
in politics he has very liberal tendencies* being a determined stickler for 
the liberty of the subject. 

The fine of 2>000,000 florins imposed on the Hungarian Jews has at 
length been formally remitted, and they have pledged themselves to deposit 
in the hands of Government 1,000,000 florins as a fund for Jewish schools. 
This voluntary tax is to be paid within two years. 

Reorganization of the Prussian Church,“A new constitution 
has with the Royal sanction, been promulgated for the Evangelic Chruch 
of Prussia, It recognises the writings of the Old Testament as the Word 
of God, and the three principal symbols of the Reformation as the rule of 
of faith. 

6. Literary Intelligence, 

The late revolutionary wars have furnished a fruitful theme for writers 
having access to sources pf information on these subjects. The two most 
complete and authentic works, that have appeared since that of General 
Klapka, are General Pete's “Narrative of the Events in Italy, 1J 
and Max, Schlesinger's “ Account to the War in Hungary/ 1 

A new volume of poems by Alfred Tennyson, published Qjiony 
inously, with the title “In Memoriam/' has attained great popularity, 
and a second edition was required shortly after its appearance. These 
poefcis commemorate the virtues of a deceased friend, whose loss the poet 
mourn.*, and who was the son of Mr. IIallam, the historian. A young 
poet of great promise has lately appeared, who writes under the name of 
Sydney Yenpts : his first dramatic poem, “The Roman/ 1 has excited 
much udmiraliu^fflttiong the readers of poetry. 

Somr recent researches in Animal and Electro-Magnetism, by 
Biiron Reickenbach, have engaged so much attention among the scien¬ 
tific world, that two English translations of the Baron's work bafe ap¬ 
peared ; one by Dr. Ashburner, and another by Dr. Gregory; the last 
is the only complete one. 

Mr. Calhoun, the late American statesman, has left behind him, in a 
complete form, a work on the Constitution of the United States, 
which is announced for speedy publication. 

Major Herbert Edwardes’s work is promised Ibis month, under the 
title of “ A Year on the Punjaub Frontier, in 1848-9,” and is 
looked for with much curiosity. The gallant officer has received the most 
flattering marks of attention since his arrival in England. On the occa¬ 
sion of his recent marriage, the gold medal which the East India Company 
had ordered to he struck, in commemoration of his services, was shewn for 
the first time; and the Company has also awarded him a pension of £100 a 
year, in consideration of the loss ofhis hand. 

Some further researches have been made among the ruins of Ninoach by 
Dr. La yard, by which the collection of Assyrian sculptures in the British 
Museum will be considerably enriched. 

New discoveries of monumental edifices and colossal idols, supposed 
to be the work ol the Aztec people,have been made in the islands of Ni¬ 
caragua by Mr.E. G. Squire, an account of which w as read before the 
Ethnological Society of New York. The figures are sculptured in black 
basalt, in the style of those of which Mr. H, L, Stephens gives an 
account in his work on “The Ruined Citicsof Central America/' The 
projected Nicaragua Canal, which is to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, will probably be the means of this region being more complete!/ 
explored. 

Continued on the cover. 
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I.—Journal of a Missionary Tour in Sindh. 

29th December, 1849. 1 left Bombay in the Steamer “Dwarka” bound 

Tor Karachi in Sindh, taking with me a large number of copies and portions 
of the scriptures and religions tracts and books in various languages, and 
accompanied by the cor^erts B&pu Ma^dS and MalhSri. It so happens, in 
the providence of God, that I am the first Protestant missionary who has 
gone to Sindh in an officiating character, though one of the American Pres¬ 
byterian missionaries to the Protected Sikhs sailed down the I ruins a couple 
of years ago. We are, I believe, attended by the prayers of not a few per¬ 
sons interested in the diffusion of divine truth among the different tribes of 
India. Some of them feel a peculiar interest in Sindti' and the adjoining 
territories, which have their own distinctive claims. There is something 
very linking in the words of Dr. Love:— 41 It has so happened that the 
parts of India which were earliest known to Europeans, and most con¬ 
tiguous to the other kingdoms of Asia, visited by them, have been little 
hitherto regarded, in the conveyance of the blessings and riches of the 
everlasting gospel. While the joyful sound of salvation by the Son of God 
h&th echoed from^lhe shores of Coromandel to the banks of the great 
Ganges, the Indus, which gave name to the country, has not been heard of 
in this highest and most sacredly interesting connexion.” 

We got under steam at 3 o^clock, p. m. The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Cotes 
and Lieut, and Mrs. Arthur were our fellow-passengers. 

30th December. Sabbath. I was unable, on account of sea-sickness, 
to le^ye nay couch till midday. On deck, I had a little conversation with a 
native merchant from Khalat who spoke the Persian language. He re¬ 
peated to me the usual Muhammadan theory of the corruption of the Gos- 
pels, of which I had no great difficulty in disposing. He also told rne that 
ho had lately read of a European who had become a Musalm&n, a change, 
1 said, which was not of much consequence in the case of a depraved char¬ 
acter. He was surprized to find that the doctrines of Christianity are 
somewhat different from what he supposed them to be on the ground of the 
erroneous representationa of the Kudin. I had not access to my stock of 
Persian New Testaments, to give him one; but Mr, Coles, who is an aa- 
Third Series Vat,, f. No. 10 29 
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sistaut-chaplain just come to the country, kindly parted with his personal 
copy, on my promising to supply its place from my stores. B£pu devoted 
himself to the instruction of some of the Hindu passengers throughout the 
day, 

31st December. We saw some of the hills of Ktftkidw&d, as Girnar and 
the DliAiar near Junflgad and the Bhridar near Porbandar, but not the im¬ 
mediate coast, which is generally very low on the western side of this pro 
vince. A whale appeared on our bows to the west. This animal is called 
Semak Uaseint in Arabic and BAj-m&vd and Deva-mM in the Indian 
languages. 

1st January, 1850. Tuesday. We had strong breezes and a rough sea; 
and I suffered greatly, as is usual with me In such circumstances, from sea^ 
sickness. Sailing is generally rather unpleasant off the Gulf of Kach and 
the moullis of the Indus at this season of the year. At seven o’clock p. m 
we saw the outer light of Karachiand we cast anchor in the harbour at 
ten, fully a couple of miles from the landing-place. 

2nd January. 1 came on shore, early in the morning, with Mr. J. McLeod, 
of the Customs. By the way, we landed at Kaim&rf to see . the natives 
collecting pearls from the debris of oyster shells, which had been there ac¬ 
cumulated. The pearls obtained are the mere escape of former search and 
are very small and dull; but a contractor gives the Government Rb. 1,500 
for the privilege of examining tins deposit* At the shore, 1 met my friend 
Capt. Preedy, the Collector of the district, who kindly offered to pitch 
tents for me at his house, ] drove in a bullock gSdi to the camp about a 
couple of miles from the bandar, and breakfasted with my friends 6apt. 
and Mrs, Willoughby. As Mrs. W, was preparing to leave for Bombay 
on account of indisposition, and as Capt. P. can give me much information 
about the province, I resolved to avail myself of his hospitality. In the 
afternoon, I baptized the infant daughter of Capt. W. Mr. Pringle, the 
Commissioner, of Sindh is at present up the Indus, expecting to meet the 
Governor General at Bakar. fn the evening, 1 was introduced to the Jam 
of the Jokis, a very cheerful looking old chieftain with a red fiery beard, but 
pacific countenance. He complained bitterly of an insult offered to him by 
the quondam police authorities of Karachi where, in vile suspicion and viola 
tion of all politeness, he was put in limbo for a season ; but he gloried in ft 
solatium which be had received, of an ornamented sword and a thousand 
sil veilings, from the Bombay government. Though a Mufialman ho j a of 
Rajput descent. He says that he has about four or five thousand follow¬ 
ers. They are mountainen and mercenary sepoys to native princes; but 
he reckons Karachi his head-quarters. The Aafrifaf of his tribe is the 
country between Kanichf and Thata. Sir Charles Napier, he said, was 
* f altogether a just man/’ If he sincerely holds this opinion, it is not un¬ 
likely that his conscience has responded to (his straight-forward epwtle 
which was addressed to him by that distinguished general on the 15lh 
April, 3813. “Jam, you have received the money of (he British for taking 
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charge of the dawk; you have betrayed your trust* and stopped the dawks; 
and you have also attacked the troops. All thb I forgive you, because the 
'Amirs were here add they were your old masters. But the ’Amirs are 
now gone from Sindh for ever. They defied the British power, and have 
paid the penalty of so doing. I, as (he Governor of Sindh, am now your 
immediate master, If you come in and make your sal^m, and promise 
fidelity to the British government, I will restore to you your lands and your 
former privileges, and the superintendence of the dawks. If you refuse, 1 
will wait till the hot-weather is gone past, and then, 1 will carry fire and 
sword into your territory, and drive you and all belonging lo you into the 
mountains , and if I catch you, I will hang you as a rebel. -You have now 
yonr choice ; choose. C. J. Napier.'* Happily for the J^tn, ho chose 
submission. It will be a matter of no small difficulty to convey instruction 
and education to his scattered Iribe. 

3rd January 1850. Major Precdy accompanied me this morning to the 
subscription English school in the immediate vicinity of the native town, 
j looked over the different classes and examined the two which are most 
advanced; and altogether f was much pleased with the studies and progress 
of the pupils, though the institution has not been long in existence. The 
scriptures of truth are regularly perused and taught in it. The pupils ap¬ 
peared to me to be about equally divided in numbers as camp followers and 
Sindhians properly so called. The latter have as yet made the least pro¬ 
gress, and most of them are mere beginners in the school. In learning the 
Sindhf, they use the Khud&wadI character,* moft of the letters of which 
are composed of Indian ciphers; but it would be en advantage to teach 
them also the Dcvanagari, used to a good extent by the BrJhmans in 
Sindh. It is rather remarkable, that the Influence of both our Bengal and 
Bombay missions is apparent in this school, situated at the Ultima Thule 
of British conquest in this direct km, Mr. Madhusudan Sfl, the teacher, a 
convert to Christianity, baptized by the Rev. Mr. Jennings at KMnpur, 
was for four years a pupil in our Calcutta Institution. One or two of the 
books used in the school,—as the Elementary Catechism and the Gospel 
Catechism, were composed by our Bombay missionaries; while, one of the 
most promising pupils, baptised by myself, is the grandson of the first 
Hindu woman who was admitted into the Church under my ministry, and 
who,«—lately under much trial and affliction,—has maintained, as far as I 
could learn, a consistent Christian profession. She lives in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the school, and was delighted to see me in this distant part of the 
world. Before leaving the school, ! gave a few tracts and books in differ¬ 
ent languages to the pupils. Btkpn Mazda sold some of our stores lo the 
natives in the course of the day. The Exposure of Hinduism was in great 
request, from the Sanskrit shlokas which it contains, and from the curiosity 
felt lo know what objections can be brought against the Sh§stras. In iht 


* So called from the town of Khudabad. 
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course of the day, I made several calls on European friends. In the even¬ 
ing, we had a walk with Major P. and a view of the country from the roof 
of his house. Karachi has been called the Suez of young Egypt and cer¬ 
tainly it deserves the name, as nearly surrounded by a complete desert. 
The English camp here owes its origin to the convenience of the harbour, 
and the comparative healthiness of the site. The native town of Kar&ehf, 
in its present form, is of no great antiquity. It contains t about 10,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

4th January. I went down early in the morning with B&'pu, to the 
bazar of the native town, and officiated as the first Protestant Miss tonary 
who has opened hia lips in Sindh Many of the people understood Hin¬ 
dustani and Gujarati. Wo found a Muhammadan and Brahman able 
to read the Sindhiin the Nagati character; and we gave them a copy 
of the larger portion of the Gospel of Matthew, as translated by Major 
Stack, and at present publishing by the Bombay Bible Society. The de¬ 
mand for books in other languages was very considerable, the number of 
readers being greater than I expected to find it. One man professed to be 
able to read Sanskrit; but we had no book with us in this language lo give 
him. A devote a presented himself to our notice. We recognized him 
as an imposter who a couple of years ago had attached himself lo one of 
my friends in the Northern Konkan as a religious inquirer. Then, he 
went about almost naked. Now, he wears a ‘'rough garment to deceive. ” 
He had a piece of cloth sewn over his mouth, with a few breathing holes ; 
but at my request he pulled off this strange respirator, to show us his vis¬ 
age proper. Idleness is the best besetting sin of most of the Hindi! religion¬ 
ists. 11 is not uncommon for the greatest blackguards in the country,— 
thieves, robbers, and murderers,—to disguise themselves as EairSgfs and 
Gos&vis, to escape detection. 

I felt rather unwell in the b&zar; and, I retired from it lo tbe school, 
where 1 found a horse waiting for me to carry me to the camp. B£pu sold 
■a few books and tracts to the natives at the tents during the day. 

fitli. On account of indisposition I did not go to the native town this 
morning. 1 occupied myself in, the forenoon in copying part of a map of 
Sindh, and in making calls. I visited the eon of an old and esteemed friend, 
whose brother died in the forenoon, and found him in great distress on ac¬ 
count of his bereavement. A young Baluchi slaying with Captain P. who 
had heard me several times addressing the natives, asked leave to accom¬ 
pany me to Bombay for religious instruction; and after conferring with Cap¬ 
tain F., I gave iny consent. 1 Mr. Sfl and some of his pupils visited our tents 
and obtained some more books. Naumahal, the most important Hindu of Ka¬ 
rachi, spent some time with me in the dusk. He is a clever man, and was 
of much use to the English, when their army first appeared on the banka of 
the Indus; His father was forcibly circumcised by the Muhammadans; 

* This young man afterwards attended me on my journey through Bihdh } and he is 
now a hopeful learner in Bombay, 
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and by at sitting our army he avenged his quarrel against the 3 Amirs. In 
the evening, 1 attended a meeting for devotional exercises and the perusal 
of the scriptures. 

6th January , Sabbath. In the forenoon and evening, I attended the Eng¬ 
lish Church, where prayers were read by the Rev. T. Watson, and able 
and vigorous sermons were preached by Mr. Cotes. A good many Euro¬ 
pean soldiers and officers were present. In the afternoon, 1 assembled 
ami addressed the servants of Major Preedy, Mr. Cotes, and myself, in the 
native languages. They were very attentive. 

7th January. I visited the Karachi jail with Lieut. Arthur, son of our 
late Governor, under whose charge it has just been placed. His view# of 
jail discipline and economy pleased me much. I was sorry to find a great 
many people condemned to unreasonably long periods of confinement. 

8th January, Tuesday. As I found that in the lack of a steamer, I could 
not get up the Indus to Sehwan, where I expected to meet Dr. Duff, with¬ 
out a great loss of time, I resolved to proceed to that ancient town by the 
route which leads through the mountain wilderness, ^his morning, Major 
Preedy, Mr. Cotes, and myselfleft KarSchf, and travelled to the Magab 
Pi'r distant about nine miles to the N. N. E, Major Sinclair, to whom, 
with Major P., I am much indebted for assistance in n\y equipment for my 
journey, intended to have been of our party; but he was prevented from 
joining us by public duty. The road Leads over an alluvial plain without 
culture,—except near Karachi, where there are some infant gardens, the 
largest of which belong to Government and are under the care of Senhor 
Muttij—till we came within a mile of the Magar Pir, where there is a range 
of low limestone or tertiary sandstone hills, which we skirted for a little 
before entering it. Mr. C. and l were yi a bullock g&di, and Major P. was 
on horseback. Wc breakfasted at a little bungalow which I he latter gentle¬ 
man has lately purchased. We then ascended to a PiVs tomb on the high¬ 
est point about a mile distant to the N. W., that we might have a good 
view of the surrounding country. We were well rewarded for our trouble 
in clambering up, for the spot Is not without interest. It is nearly in the 
centre of the crater of an old marine volcano, or a circular upheaving of 
the bed of the ocean, and is surrounded by a wall of rocks with their dip to 
the exterior. Though we noticed no lava, the rocks have evidently been 
affected by fire, as they sound under our feet like a quaintity of loose clink¬ 
stone. From their appearance and fossils,—of which, with the help of an 
attendant fakir we collected a good many specimens,—1 have no doubt that 
they belong to what is called the green sandstone aeries, the same as we 
have between Suez and Cairo. The wood, corals, bivalve, and conchiferous 
and multilociilar shells, are exactly those of that part of the Egyptian desert. 
Where the stone contains much of the oxyde of iron, they are of course, few 
in number. From the spot to which we reached, we had a good view of 
the valley of the tfah, the north-western boundary of the British territo¬ 
ries, with the limestone mountains of the Pab t some 1,500 feet in height 
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lying beyond, and evidently very imperfectly kid down im our maps. The 
bed of the Hab is nearly completely dry at this season, except in pools 
here and there. Major P. observed that the idea of the practicability ol 
its navigation mooted by enme folks at a distance is nearly as preposterous 
as that broached by a bright and shining genius of the R. N +J who observed 
that half the difficultie^f getting through the Bolan Pass would have been 
overcome had 11 both arms of the service been in use/* there fc-eing a river 
there distinctly laid down in the maps. 

From the Fir's tomb, we descended to the Magar Taldo^ alias Lams 
Crocodilorum. It h formed from the water issuing from some hot springs; 
and it may be about 150 square yards, with a small appendage in the form 
of a deep well* In this limited space, it has been said that no fewer than 
200 c roc od lies are accorn m o d a ted. T he a c tu at n u mhe r, h o w e r er, a cc ord - 
ing to the fakirs in chargo, is only 75; and this is a large enough for a spot 
like a horse-pond„ The monsters arc of all ages and sizes, from some cho- 
kar£ of a month old, and a span long, to the patriarch Mot Saheb^ marked 
with red-lead, and worshipped by the Hindus,—whose birth is remembered 
by no person of the present generation, and who drags with him an ugly 
and uncouth carcase of eleven feet hi length. They seem quite tame, as 
they allowed us to lay hold of their tads, and tamed round at the call of 
the fakirs, expecting a dainty meal on some unhappy goat. We found 
Mor Saheb asleep, but pokered him up with our sticks. He opened his 
jaws about a cubit wide, showing the attachment of his longue to the under 
one, and then hissed and blew like a pair of smithes bellows, before retreat- 
ting into the deeper part of the w elt, to which he is at present confined. 
He had lately a dreadful diiel of it with another competitor for the cham¬ 
pionship; and as the battle was a drawn one, and threatens to be renewed 
at the first favourable opportunity, he is kept under arrest apart from Ids 
fellows. He received a filthy wound from his antagonist on the leg, from 
which a bone protrudes ; but he had the sweet satisfaction of nearly robbing 
his grim adversary of a couple of his toes. The sight of the horrid reptiles 
is more curious than agreeable* They are all of the species croctfdifus com* 
munis 1 and not of the gaviata, (or more properly the g/md^aZd, so called 
from the resemblance of iLs prominent eye to a watch), the snouted croco¬ 
dile, so common in the Indus* 

Leaving the crocodiles, we went up to the Fir's Mahan t to have an in¬ 
terview with their keepers. The establishment of these fakirs is kept in 
tolerable order. They form a community of Muhammadan religionists, 
more remarkable for the pursuit of pleasure than austerity. They both 
give and get in marriage; and live quite comfortably, with the gardens 
and fields which the popular superstition has permitted them to appropriate, 
and with the offerings presented at the shrine of their founder, which they 
take care to keep in good repair, covering the steps leading to it, and the 
walla surrounding it with white chunfiro, which they ,c bake ** out of the 
limestone around them without any difficulty* I got them engaged in reli- 
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gious conversation in Hindust&m, which, in a short time posssed into a 
direct address, in which I gave them an outiine of (he doctrine of scripture 
on sin and salvation. They were both attentive and respectful. I was 
eorry to find that they were but |>oor readers. When I told them what 
scriptures I had with me at the bungalow, they expressed the desire to get 
a copy of the Injtl in Arabic; but finding that they knew nothing of that 
tongue but the alphabet, I did not put a copy of it into their hands. 

On the way to the bungalow, we visited the hot springs, from which the 
Magar Talao is fed. As the thermometer I bad with me is marked only 
for 125 degrees, it was inadequate to indicate their heat. Major P. told us 
that he had ascertained it to be 129°. 

Major Preedy, and Mr Cotes left me after an oarly dinner. Thunder 
and lightning with rain, which as in the Arabian desert here falls in winter 
as an accompaniment of atmospherical storms, came on shortly after their 
departure. They would have a disagreeable journey to Karachi in return 
for the kind convoy which they have given me at the commencement of my 
Sindhian journey. 

9th January. The lightning, thunder, and rain during the night were 
terrible. The water broke through the roof of the bungalow, and came up¬ 
on me like a flood, sweeping away a great part of the floor. Providentially, 
however, I found a dry corner for my couch. The camelmen declined in 
the morning to leave the place in continuation of our journey, as they 
declared their animals cannot preserve their footing in the desert while it 
is wet. They took me to an adjoining height, and shewed me the valleys 
covered in many places with water, and 1 concurred in their determination 
to remain a day longer at Pir-Magar. 1 spent part of the day at my writing- 
desk,and revisited the abode of the fakirs, the usual inmates of which, how¬ 
ever, I did not find at home. In their absence I resolved to take a practi¬ 
cal lesson in natural history, and 1 repaired to the pool of the crocodiles. 
It was with difficulty that I could rouse some of those hideous reptiles lying 
basking in the sun like trunks of the date-tree covered with mud. I dropped 
the shell of a cocoanut on the cranium of Mor Saheh's rival, which made 
him start from his sleep and run straight into the pool, with a speed which I 
little expected. I observed a poncy standing in the pool, eating some tufts 
of grass, without the slightest fear of its companions. When I asked a boy, 
why the crocodiles did not gobble it up, he said, “ How should they devour 
it without a Au/cnm (order) 1 they are contented with what is given to 
them!” According to this view of matters, some naughty boys might 
take a lesson from them. The Muhammadans make the taming of them a 
great wonder, as doubtless it is, and the ancient Egyptians did tl\e same. 
Though they do not worship them themselves, they have no objection that 
the Hindus should, and to share the spoil. Serpents, we see, are not the 
only ‘‘creeping things” into which the glory of the incorruptible God has 
been changed by foolish and apostate man. In the evening, I assembled a 
small congregation which I addressed on this and some collateral subjects. 
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10th January. We left the Pir-Magar at 9 a. M~, and after emerging 
from the circle of hills in which it is situated; we travelled N> E. over a 
plait, the bareness of whose bosom was only here and there spotted with 
a camel bush, to Dam, a distance of seven kos. We terminated our jour¬ 
ney at 4 o’clock, (he camels having made about a kos an hour. Not a 
cultivated spot was seen by us on the whole way, though there is much 
alluvial soil in these parts under a sprinkling of sand, and water for irriga¬ 
tion could be got by digging. Dam is merely encamping ground, with a few 
pools from which a supply of water can he obtained. That which we got 
was of the colour of chocolate. This was owing to the rain the other night. 

We saw to-day a considerable number of locusts. Our guides ate of 
them, with nearly as much relish as we do of a dish of prawns. We pass¬ 
ed a few Jot herdsmen. They are the descendants of a Scythian tribe 
(the G«t^ of the West). Those in the neighbourhood rfthe Magar-PIr 
were Jakfa. The thermometer, stood in the shade at 70° it one o’clock. 
In the evening, I addressed I he whole of our cavalcade; and some of its 
members listened with much attention. 

11th January. It was very cold during the past night; and there was n 
slight sprinkling of hoar-frost on the ground at day-break. At 9 o’clock, 
a. m., the thermometer stood at 44° In my little tent. I was struck in my 
walk this morning, with the similarity of the vegetation in this desert to 
that in the Mount Sinai peninsula. The Tamarix here receives the name 
of .Loi^d, ot Raiyd ; the Oleander, of Jaward; and the A sole pi as Gigantea, 
or Ak> The birds too, were nil old acquaintances,—the crested lark, the 

Malabar pheasant” (Katar), the black and white stone-chat, the Surat 
turtle-dove, and the Indian kite; but they are but few in number in these 
wilds, at least at this season of the year. When landing at Karachi, we 
had noticed Hocks of cormorants, pelicans (PenJ, and gulls. We did 
not get in motion till nine o’clock. We rode, principally over low hills, 
like those already noticed, to the encamping ground called Kada'ji . 

12th January, We accomplished a march over the hills to-day of 28 
miles, to Dam a'j a got (or buttery) of the Numidids of 30 or 3ft reed 
huts. It was quite dark before we got to our pitching ground. About five 
miles before reaching our destination, we passed some remarkable ruins 
called A' taw, often spoken of as the “Cyclopean remains’ 1 discovered by 
Mr. Masson. They consist of the walls of an oblong building, to the 
height of about three or four feet running from N. S., separated into four 
apartments, with a doorway in each leading to the east, and built of pretty 
large rude slabs of sandstone, and of another square wall, rather now a little 
higher, lying to the East of that now mentioned at the distance of 40 paces. 
Into the building there have been four entrances, in the middle of the walls 
at each of the cardinal points. Some of the stones of it are six and eight 
feet long and about ten inches thick; and bite or two of the largest of them 
are lintels still in situ. This building, has, 1 think, covered a pool, fed 
from & wall, of which, I -think, 1^ see indications the northwest comer. 
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The other four square rooms, were, I think, a short of Darmathdld or 
Kh£n, to give shelter to travellers. It would be well for Mr. Pringle, the 
commissioner in Sindh, to restore these works to their primitive use,pro 
bonn publico. 

1 did not assemble the heathen portion of our company this evening, 
owing to the fatigues of the day. B5pu and Malh&rt, however, who view 
it a privilege to call on the name of the Lord, were present with me at our 
tabernacle worship. 

13th January. Sabbath. The thermometer stood this morning at 41° at 
sunrise ; and it did not get above 61° in the course of the day. We found 
about 30 or 35 huts in the Got; but only two or three of their inmates un¬ 
derstood Hindustani. These, as well as our attendants, I addressed in a 
simple manner on the gTeat truths of religion. The principal persons of 
the Go< are NumiJias; and the other natives, of mixed origin, esteem 
themselves their Ghuldm or slaves. They support themselves by rearing 
camels, sheep, and goats; but their property is very limited. They culti¬ 
vate no fields, not even a garden, having to raise their water from a depth 
of 45 feet, and being too idle to exert themselves to draw a larger quantity 
than is needed for their flocks and families. Their houses are formed of 
reeds and wattle work, and are no better than the shelters in the fields which 
shepherd boys on the Lammennuirs erect for their amusement. We visited 
one or two of them. Before the entrance of one of them, we observed 
some children sitting in a hole scooped out of the sands. Their counte¬ 
nances struck me as of the gypsy stamp. 

14th January. Monday. We recommenced our journey at 9 o’clock, 
a.m., and had a long and weary march of it, along a rough plain, between 
two ridges of hills to Mir-Khan. We stopped for a short time on the 
way at a Gol called Ahmad Kha'n ; about the size of that at which we had 
staged on the preceding Sabbath, but having ten huts occupied by Banias. 
At one of these we found two Shetpal Brahmans, who informed us that 
they were the u victims of circumstances,*' and obliged to violate the or¬ 
dinances of Hinduism by eating animal food, without which they could not 
obtain sustenance in these wilds. Our way was over a plain between two 
ridges of hills. We passed a large quantity of petrified wood, like that 
near Cairo, about four kos from the end of our journey, and carried off 
some characteristic specimens. There were many rounded concretions of 
numroulile near it, some of which we also put into our bags. Among the 
large tamarisk bushes, 1 observed, for the first time in India, the pendulant 
titmouse. My attention was first directed to it by its peculiar chirp. It 
called up many pleasing associations in my mind, and to this circumstance, 
it owed its escape from the destructive missiles of my servant. 1 noticed 
afterwards the starling stealthily jumping and hopping among the bushes, 
and some ugly vultures in the leeward of a dead camel which the sun was 
cooking for their delicious repast. The atmosphere to-day was peculiarly 
dull, and we had now and then spittings of rain. At 9 p. m., the thermo¬ 
meter stood at 64°. 
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15th, January. Tuesday, The thermometer stood at 40* in my teat at 
sunrise, I intended to have proceeded from our resting place in the direc¬ 
tion of San on the banks of the Indus ; hut our guides having declared that 
we should he two marches without water if wc made the attempt, 1 deter¬ 
mined at length to go by the shortest route lo Sehwan, We got in motion 
at half past ten ; and, proceeding betw een high hills, and occasionally over 
rather rough ground, we arrived at Fokiia'na', an encamping place, on the 
banks of a Nold with a few pools, at 4 p. m. Near the banks of this chan¬ 
nel, I observed the remains of a Dharmmhdld similar to that at A"tan 
which 1 have already noticed. There is nothing here, however, correspond¬ 
ing with the well at A tan. The reason is obvious. The pools in the Naln 
are generally sufficient to supply the wants of the traveller without any 
excavation, 

16th January. We started at the same hour as yesterday \ and after a 
Long and tedious march of about 22 miles, and for an hour in the dark, we 
arrived at ChohaW situated also near the bed of a Nald and near a burying 
ground of some of the hill tribes. Our luggage did not arrive till nine 
o’clock in the evening; but having plenty firewood at hand, we made our¬ 
selves tolerably comfortable. We had rather a latish dinner. Our delay 
on the road was partly caused by the roughness of the way, and by our 
gathering a good many specimens of fossil shells, echini, corals, sponges, 
woods, fruits, etc., which formed a great addition to the small collection 
which 1 have made in these wilds. 

17th January. .This, 1 think, was one of the coldest mornings we have 
yet had, the thermometer at sunrise standing at 38 0 in the tent. Before 
we started at 10 a. m,, it had risen to 68 c . Our road was much as yester^ 
day, though a little more to the west, till the afternoon, when after passing 
over the shoulder of a small hill, we found ourselves turning in the con¬ 
trary direction, and emerging on the plain of the Indus, north of the Lakht 
mountains and south of the lake Manchar and the Aral proceeding from it 
in the direction of Sehwan. The river was not visible; but we observed 
the smoke of two steamers rising from it, in one of which, we afterwards 
Learned, was the Governor General on Ids way to Bombay. It was pleas¬ 
ing indeed for us to see these tokens of civilization in this comparatively 
barbarous land, and still more pleasing for us to contrast the most fertile 
and productive portion of the valley of the Indus into which we had enter¬ 
ed, with the barren desert in which we had been wandering for the last ten 
days. We noticed the ruined fort of Sehwan at a distance of some miles ; 
but in order to avoid approaching the town at a late hour, we pitched for 
the night at the village of Kachi', a few kos distant. In the view of soon 
parting with moat of our attendants, I assembled them at the door of my 
tent, and addressed them at considerable length. One of them, who was 
able to read, asked from me a new Testament; and 1 complied with his 
request. He told me that he was strongly impressed with the truth of all 
that he had heard on the way; and I am not without hopes that he may 
repair to Bombay for further instruction. 
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16th January, I reached Sehwan at 11 o’clock A. m., nod ascended the 
ruins of the fort* where Capt. Partridge, the Deputy Collector, kindly or¬ 
dered a lent to bo pitched for me in the neighbourhood of his home, and 
from which I could have an excellent view of the surrounding country. 
This view is very interesting. The many green holds, especially on the 
right bank of the river, are very refreshing to the eye. The mountains be¬ 
yond them are absolutely sterile. No hills are here visible on the eastern 
side of the Indus. The river is about a kos distant from the old fort It 
is certainly a magnificent stream. The whole scene appeared to me as 
having much of an Egyptian character, especially in ila fruitful fields and 
contiguous desert. The Tort, too, is like one of the Tela or mounds of 
ruins which I visited in the north-east of Egypt in 1S47. The town of 
$ehwan, which 1 traversed and reconnoitered in the evening, has with its 
narrow and winding streets, and houses and cottages of clay and chopped 
straw, its sinologues also on the banks of the Nile. The population 
amounts to about 1*2,000. Physically speaking, the Sindhians are of a 
better type than their compeers in I he west. The symmetry and deli¬ 
cateness of form of many of them cannot be overlooked. The Hindus, 
with the exception of the Brahmans and Banias, dress much like the 
Musa I mans. The Sindhian costume is well known. It consists of a cylin¬ 
drical cap with a projecting crown, of a tunic with a shawl or sash as a 
girdle, of immensely wide trow sera puckered near the feet, and of shoes or 
sandals like those worn by the Arabs. The women are among the most 
comely in India. 

19th January, This morning I re-examined Arrian’s account of the 
proceedings of Alexander the Great connected with the Indus, and made a 
few notes respecting them, and the opinions formed of them by various 
writers. I have no doubt that Sehwan where I now am, and which at pre¬ 
sent is written by the BrShmans SinActoon, is the StTufomana of that author 
whose king, probably denominated from the place, is called by Arrian 
and by Plutarch Sabbas. This identification is not new, though 
the reading of the last named author, has, as far as I am aware, not been 
referred to in its confirmation. The Brahmans here, as I have learned 
from themselves, esteem Sehw&n the Sauvir of the Mahabh&rat, etc. 
R&kaldfls, the most learned of their number, of the Pushkar caste, says to 
me that the most ancient name of Haidar&b&d wax or the city of 

Patt/la, which doubtless is the Origin of Arrian’s Pattala, at the head of the 
Delta. He was surprized at Ihe inference when I drew from it, as he is 
entirely ignorant of the Greek accounts of Alexander. The claims of Talta, 
or rather Thald , which have been generally admitted since the days of Ro¬ 
bertson, must, in the view of this in formation, now be dismissed. It is a 
remarkable fact that Sir Henry Poliinger, purely on the ground that the 
delta of the Indus really commences at Haidar£b£d near which the river 
branches off into two streams, the Falaili and the main stream, prefers it 
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in bU work on Baluchistan and Sindh, to That&. # A later name of Hai- 
der&Md was NntA'wFUR, The o!d name of Thatii is Deval. K£- 
kaldas tells me that Kabul was anciently denominated 5?TT?r^JC or the 
city of Shhhvptila, Of this, however, I have great doubts, though i 
am aware that the geography of the adventures of Krishna is very con- 
fused. The same Brahman says that Multan is the ancient 
Prala'dapur. It is in the districts or Multan, however, that the MsIli of 
Alexander were found ; and Multan may mean the place of the Malli. I 
strongly suspect that LarkhanS or La&akand, is from its position, the 
Musicawa of Alexander. If the name be an ancient one, Mu&ieana may 
be its Greek corruption* The Oxtdraci m of Arrian, I would not place 
with Mr. H. T, Prinsep in Kachi> but at E7cA below Multan with Sir Alex¬ 
ander Burnes. Pom was probably the ki ng of some Pura—Puras, in 
the pure form—a city> so denominated by way of distinction, in the same 
w T ay as we have Taorilas, the king of Tazilaj probably the Chclas of M. 
Court. 

In the afternoon one of the tremendous dust storm* for which Sindh is so 
celebrated occurred. It darkened the atmosphere in all directions for a 
couple of hours, and was most disagreeable. I had thought that atmosphe¬ 
rical movements of this kind were, in this part of the world, confined to the 
hot season, but I find that in this opinion I was mistaken. 

To-day, wo supplied several applicants with books, and gave a short 
statement to them of the principles of our holy faith. There were no ob¬ 
jectors in the company, I walked through the town again in the evening* 
I went to the gate of the tomb of the Fir Li! Shih Biz. It forms a large 
most. When I was about to enter it, I was asked by the attendant 
Fakirs to take off my shoes j but I declined to enter it on these terms. 
The Fakirs were ultimately willing to allow me to go in as I stood ; but as 
they expected some hush-money from me, for the indulgence, I abstained 
from gratifying my curiosity, lest they should think that my inquiries about 
the place, to he made with purchase, originated in my respect for (he reputed 
sainf, whose ashes the shrine is said to cover and whom they idolatrously serve. 
L&l Shih Baz, belonged, it is believed, originally to KhorfoSm, and he is said 
to have lived upwards of 600 years ago. He is now a myth both in the 
minds and mouths of the natives of Sindh. His ascetic sanctity is declared 
to have been marvellous and his miracles astonishing. According to a 
Baluchi, who took a walk with me to-night, be brought down the mighty 
fort of Sehwan and consumed it* by a volition, when its possessor refused to 
gratify one of his requests. His shrine says Sir Alexander Burnes> 
^stands in the centre of the town, and rests under a lofty dome at one end 
of a quadrangular building, which is handsomely ornamented by blue 

* Arrian says, “ At Patiala, the Indus is divided imo two large streams/' Near Khata r 
there are more divisions. 
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painted slabs, like Dutch tiles, that give it a rich appearance. A cloth ol 
gold, with two other successive palls of red silt, are suspended over the 
sepulchre ; and on the walls which surround it arc inscribed in large Arabic 
letters the praises of the deceased, and extracts from the Koran.„ * . The 
miracles of Lril Shah B&z arc endless, if you believe the people. The In¬ 
dus is subject lohis commands, and no vessel dares to pass his shrine with¬ 
out making a propitiatory offering at his tomb. Thousands of pilgrims dock 
to the consecrated spot, and the monarchs of Kabul and India have often 
visited the sanctuary. The drums which proclaim the majesty of the saint 
are a gift from the renowned persecutor AJia-ed-Din* who reigned A. D. 
1242; and the gate, which is of silver attests the homage and devotion of a 
deceased 'Amir of Sindh.». , The Hindu joins w ith the Muhammadan in 
his veneration of the saint, and artfully insinuates * Lal f to be a Hindu’* 
name.” 

Since coming to Sehwan* I have embraced several opportunities of ex¬ 
posing the Pir-wonship of the place. It is not merely dishonouring to that 
glorious God who is the sole object of religious worship* but it maintains 
hundreds of people in idleness or mischief Pir-worship, and deference to 
the Jiving Guru and Mullah seem to be the religious characteristics of all the 
countries on the banks of the Indus, It seems to have been long heredila- 
ry, for it was in the northern parts of these districts that the Brahmans* 
who of all religious teachers have made the highest personal demands on 
their followers* first settled as a religious community. 

20th January. Sabbath, I have been occupied throughout nearly the 
whole of the day in conversing with and addressing different companies of 
natives who have visited me at my tents, and delivering to, them religious 
hooks and tracts. The Hindu munshU acquainted with Persian in a busi¬ 
ness form, seem to be as numerous in Sehwan, as the k&rkuns able to use 
the broken MarSthi character in the towns of (he Dakhan. Copies of the 
Persian New Testatament were eagerly desired by (hem, as well as by the 
Muhammadan munshis and fakirs. Their acquaintance with Hindustani 
is limited, but they seem anxious to acquire a knowledge of this tongue. 
The Gurmukhi character, in which the Granth or Book of the Sikhs is 
written, seems better known to the Hindu merchants than the Devandgari 
or Shastri as it is here called, in which the Gospel of Matthew translated 
into Sindhi by Capt, Stack, and edited by Dr. Stevenson* has been litho¬ 
graphed ; hut it seems very desirable that a knowledge of the latter should 
be propagated in the country. I went over a part of the Sindh!Gospel with 
the learned Br&hman Wakald&s; and he allowed that it was translated into 
the proper language of the country, of which there arc several dialects. 
One of these dialects he considers the Kacki * in which language \ presented 
him with a copy of the Gospel of Matthew' as translated by the late Rev. 
James Gray, and edited by myself for the Bible Society, This translation 
he found perfectly intelligible; and I consequently gave away a few copies of 
it to other Sindhians able to peruse it, Among the recipients was a very 
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intelligent man named Girdhardas, a follower of N£nak and the Granth of 
the Sikhs, without reckoning himself a member of their community. I had 
noticed in the contents of the Granth the title of a Marithipoem by Nrim- 
deva, one of the oldest of the Marathi poets; and Girilh&rdSs confirmed me 
in my opinion of the remarkable, and hitherto unnoticed, appropriation of 
this work by the followers of Nanak in the Panjab. He admitted to me 
the analogy of the doctrines of Kabir and Nanak. I directed his attention 
and that of others to some of the principal objections to be urged against them 
bolh theologically and philosophically, and to the great themes of sin and 
the Saviour as set forth in the Christian scriptures. Some natives of the 
Marathi country in the service of Government, were among my visitors and 
auditors to day, Mr. YV. of the Co m miss a ri ate and a Portuguese apothe¬ 
cary received bibles and other books from my stores. 

21st January. This, too, has been a busy day with me among the na¬ 
tives ; and considerable numbers of them have heard and received, in a 
printed form, the words of life. In the evening, I walked across the coun¬ 
try to the Indus, which I found to be about two miles distant from the fort, 
and a much broader and magnificent stream than it appears to the eye from 
like mound. The soil which it deposits is by no means so rich as that of 
(he Nile having less of the debris of primitive rock and vegetable humus. 
The banks of the river are very insecure; and you hear every now and then 
the splash of portions of them giving way. Some of the fishing boats upon 
it have whole families in them, the wife busily plying the oar while the hus¬ 
band is employed with the net. I examined a basket of fish; and the quiet 
matron to whom it belonged mentioned to me the names of twenty-six 
species of fishes found in the Indus, as follows:— Jirkd, Mori, Thtli, 
Gdgat t T hinge t Foparo, Sun/, Wanthuth, Daro , Shiro, Singdn\ Fab and, 
ChhAli , Khugati , Sonfearo, Tapard , Paid, Kachkro , Fdmfo, Kdnlra t Goj , 
Godoharo, Khata, ICavel , Chhvchki, Fadegedi, Ganero* 

22nd January. My missionary proceedings to-day were much the same 
as those of yesterday. At the request of Capt. Partridge, I showed ihe 
fossils which I had collected, in iny journey through the hills to Kara¬ 
chi, to two Baluchis in his service, whom he was about to send out to jnake 
some collections for himself, and gave such explanations of them as they 
could comprehend. From these individuals, I received the following list 
of Baluchi tribes, which, though it is imperfect, is of some interest:— 
Kosd, Gubotd, Find, Rustawdni t Alkdni, Legdri, Chdndyd, Sehdni, Jn* 
malt , Enzddr, Mari, Baddni, Chydni, Magas, Chlng, ChitgLri, Bitliddni, 
Oitiarij I^ardmatii Badananl, Eondabi, Bujeirl, Mastoi, Nohanl, Burgadi t 
Julatini, Koher* The names of these tribes, which some have been at a 
loss to account for, they say, are derived partly from particular hills and dis¬ 
tricts formerly inhabited by Baluchis, and partly from the names of ancient 
chiefs. This explanation is rational enough. With the aid of the Baluchis 
now referred to, I made out a considerable vocabulary of Baluchi words. 
The language is nearer the Sanskrit than is even the Sindhf, and throws 
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much light on the formation of the different vernacular dialects of India, 
Either, tbMndian languages must have been the proper longues of Balu¬ 
chistan in the days of old, or those tribes now called the Baluchi must, like 
the gypsies, have been expatriated from the banks of the Indus, probably 
by Jenghiz KhSn or Tiimirlan, on the occasion of their sanguinary and des¬ 
tructive invasions of the country. 

23rd January. The natives still come to me in considerable numbers, 
and purchase books, particularly in the Persian and Hindustani languages * 
Two Hindus to-day bought copies of my “ Refutation of Muhammadan- 
ism,” which has been in considerable demand since I came to Sindh. A- 
mong my visitors was Hainan Sh&li, the principal proprietor of the shrine 
of Led Shah Bfnz, the patron Pi r of Sob wan, who purchased from, me a copy 
of the Persian and Arabic New Testament. I gave him a present of m 
Persian Psalter, and answered his inquiries relative to Christianity, 
Muhammadanism, and Hinduism. He is a considerable landed proprietor 
in the neighbourhood. The Large mosk looking tomb of his father, on the 
skirts of the town on the west, with its swelling dome and coloured and 
emailed bricks and facings, is one of the greatest ornaments of the place. 
He is not a literary character and speaks Persian and Hindustani but im¬ 
perfectly. 

In the evening, 1 walked about a kos to the south of Sohwan, to see a 
email cave with a single pillar, brought to my notice by Capt. Partridge, and 
evidently an ancient Hindu excavation, but now appropriated principally 
by the Mu salmons. It was likely in the days of yore the abode of some 
Buddhist hermit. It is at the top of a small conical hillock, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of two simitar elevations. On my way to it, I 
passed over some sandstone, partly freshwater and partly marine, of a 
newer formation than the rocks I have yet noticed in Sindh, I found in 
it one or two fossils. 

24lh January. From some BrSbman visitors to-day, 1 found that the 
Brahmanical families of Sehwan are estimated at fifty of the &aroscpa/, and 
thirty of the Puahkar easle. Most or all of those of the former class use 
animal food \ but those of the latter are more scrupulous. To-day, 1 gave 
a copy of the Arabic New Testament to an inhabitant of Bueak near the 
Manehar lake at the foot of the hills to the west of Sehwan. Karim Sh&h, 
the chief Fakir or priest of LiSl Shah B<z, purchased a copy of the New 
Testament in Persian. He had seen my Refutation of Muhammadanism 
in the hand of the Hindus \ and ho wished much to possess himself of a 
copy of it. He did not like, however, to ask for it, in the presence of 
his co-religionists by the name which it bears ; and which honesty required 
me to confer upon it. He described it, as " the book of the twenty-two 
chapters,” and on my showing it to him he recognized it, and paid the 
price, and walked off with it, apparently very anxious to know what the 
objections are which Christians can venture to urge against the Koran and 
lift author Muhammad He seems a good-natural man, and more liberal 
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in his feeling* than I should have expected. The inhabitants of Sehwan 
are already tolerably well aware of our detestation of Pfr wot^ip. The 
numerous beggars who used to assail me on iny arrival in the name of LSI 
Shah B&z, now make their appeals in the name of Khudd, the only„ living 
and true God, Some of these beggars are rather formidable characters, as 
they use large quantities of bhang and other narcotic and intoxicating drugs, 
to the dangerous excitement of their passions and permanent impairment of 
their judgment. Well might it have been for the followers of Muhammad* 
had they been allowed the moderate use of simple unadulterated wine. In 
their deprivation of it, they have sought out many evil invention*, as bhang, 
opium, etc.* the mischief of which is apparent through the whole empire of 
Jslamism, from Lhc Carpathian mountains to the Kashmir lake. 

25th January. In the afternoon I crossed the Aral ,—the river which, as 
a continuation of the Gdrd which enters the Mancher , issues out from that 
lake, and re-enters the Indus near Sehwan,—and with Bfipu walked to the 
village of Kara m pur about two miles distant to I he north. The fields 
through which we passed are mostly under culture. Korampur, however, 
is not entirely agricultural, for some weavers and shopkeepers reside in it 
We collected a number of the people, but we found among them only two 
readers,—the Mullah of the place, a remarkable looking old man, who re¬ 
ceived a Persian New Testament, end a stranger from Shiktirpur, who re¬ 
ceived from us a tract on the way of salvation. I explained the nature of 
his gift to. the Mullah, and he eaid that he should not only read the Gospel 
hi in self, but read it to others. 

The Sehwan districts are, 1 believe, the most productive of Sindh. The 
sub-*collectorate, 1 learn from Capt. Partridge, is divided into thirteen 
Parganahs, the name and dimensions of which are as follows :— 

&] miles. sq. miles, 

Mulla kd bur, .164 Karamp-ur ..... 52 

Phalji ..... ,... r .. 360 Tak Gubar ,.,. . ., , t 148 

Chinl .... .. ,, *V * v t, t * I. »: 156 Tak "Baku . . 54 

Dddtf. 40 Bubak .48 

Viehola .................. 33 FPdt Jangar .. 82 

Tarft,....*. SI Sehwan„ it ,. „ *. . w # 

The population of these districts is estimated by the KSrdars, or land 
revenue native-officers, at36,452 males, and 29,998 females. The female 
portion of the population, it is evident from these statistics, is in some way 
or other, sadly depressed. Nevertheless, with its manifest deficiency, 
many of the Muhammadan families practise polygamy. The population of 
upper and lower Sindh together, including the territories of Mur£d ’All, 
is estimated at one million of souls. The revenue is supposed to have been 
about forty lakhs of rupees under the ’Amirs ; but the British Government 
is making 1 reduction, it being supposed that the sum realized last year is 
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about thirty laths. * The country may probably soon become a vast deal 
more populous and productive. 

26th January. The hvo Baluchis to whom I shewed my fossils the other 
day returned this morning from the hills, bringing with llierfl some valuable 
specimens lo Capt. Partridge, among which were the bones of what ap¬ 
peared lo be several species of the pachydermata, as of tapir , and of 
some of the ruminantla^ or responding with those found on thesub - Himalayan 
range and the banks and embrochurcs of the Ntrbada, and the first in con¬ 
nexion with the banks of the Indus, which as far as I know, have yet been 
discovered. They were probably found in a rock of the same formation as 
that which T noticed the other evening, on rny way to the cave. 

Among tny visitors to-day was a BrShinan astrologer from Shikarpur. I 
tried to give him a right view of the solar system ; but, though he admitted 
the discrepancy of the Pursuits and astronomical Siddhantas, he continued 
to maintain that the sun pursues a daily course round the earth. 1 was, 
perhaps, even less successful in rectifying his religious than his philosophi¬ 
cal notions, which I tried to do at some length. When 1 offered him a 
tract in the Hindftvi language, which he understands, be said that he would 
return tomorrow and take it, if his guru grained him permission. Such a 
condition as this of receiving a book, however natural it may appear to 
those unacquainted with the East, I have never before heard stated since I 
first came to India. It is an illustration of what I have already said of the 
influence of the Gurus on the batiks of the Indus. The demand for books, 
particularly in the Persian language, still continues. 

27th January. Sabbath. The astrologer did not make Ida appearance 
to-day. 1 am now inclined to think that his alleged intention to refer to 
his Guru may have been mere pretence. 

1 had two regular services in my tent to-day, at which T read and ex¬ 
pounded a portion of Scripture and offered up prayers to God. They were 
attended by a few natives, besides my servants, one of whom lias been re¬ 
gularly present at evening worship since I came to Sefiwan, nod professes 
to be a good deal impressed with the representations made of the character 
and work of Christ, Ofhis own accord he said to me that he would soon 
write to me about his religious views and feelings. 

28th January. This morning a peon of CapL Partridge brought an im¬ 
portant addition fo his fossils lately obtained. 

Dr. Stocks, the vaccinator of Sindh, arrived in the forenoon. His prac¬ 
tice and that of his assistant s, he says, is confined to the Mosul mans, who 
having themselves resorted formerly to innoculatioii do not object to vaccina¬ 
tion. He has not yet succeeded in indudngany of the Hindus of the country 
to avail themselves of his services, as they do not like to deprive Devi, their 

* The actual revenue of British Sindh in 1448-49, it would appear from the accounts of 
the East India Company juai published, wit Rs. 31,01,410. The expenditure for the same 
period was Rs> 47,25,770, which ia easily accounted for by the fact that it is a frontier 
province, and contiguous to the seat of war. 
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goddess, of her prerogative lo visit whom she choseth with her plagues and 
diseases. This is sufficiently absurd in the case of those who, of all the na¬ 
tives of India, have made the greatest departure from the essential institutes 
of Hinduism* They probably hope to obtain remission for their great 
breaches of law and custom by their ceremonial precision. 

From a man in the service of Dr. Stocks, I wrote down the following 
list of Baluchi tribes, additional lo that which I have already recorded:— 
Jamdli t Rtimdtin'i t Utnarani, Dotnk !, Chdndya^ Nothdni, Kutpar, Hasan i, 
Bugtl, Burful , Kaporij DhonkiU , and Leishari. Of Brahui tribes, this 
individual mentioned the followingJVicAarj, Zahariy Shahantuni, Mah¬ 
mud Zai } Kudh, Jatak t Bangui Zdi , Barwni Zd t. Bad a Zdi, Kidararti, 
Sasuii 3 Gichkit Gazgl t Lango } Rodent. He gave mo some specimens of 
the Brahui language, which I recorded for comparison w ith the grammatical 
notices ami vocabularies of Masson mid Leach, The Brahui appears to in© 
to be a compound language, derived from both the Indian and Scythian 
languages. 

In the course of the clay my tents and luggage had been removed from 
the fort to the Bandar of Sehvvan, distant three miles from the town, that 
I might be ready to embark on the Indus, on the arrival of Dr. Duff, whom 
I have uowP been anxiously expecting for the last ten days. In the even- 
ing, I rode down in Capt. P.’s bullock garii to my encampment at the river, 
where I intend to stay till Dr. Duffs arrival. 

29th January. I have not felt very well to-day, which 1 attribute to the 
atmospheric changes on the occasion of the full moon, which have general¬ 
ly the effect upon me of making me feel as if I were half-poisoned. I was 
able, however, to engage in study throughout the day. In the evening, 1 
examined the sandstone rocks near the bandar, and look a short sail on the 
Indus in a fisherman’s boat, the gudeman managing the helm and the wife 
the oars, while the children were now frighl cited and now amused by the 
strange addition which they had received to their family circle. On coming 
on shore, I found anotherfrom the shrine of L£l Shah Baz, waiting at 
my lent for a copy of the Refutation of Muhammadanism, the price of which 
he cheerfully paid. He had been sent, he said, the distance of three miles 
for the work by one of his superiors. I should *like to know the feelings 
with which it w ill be perused* There is much in Muhammadanism to 
which the common sense and conscience of its votaries must be opposed. 
Among my auditors at worship was a poor renegade Roman Catholic from 
the neighbourhood of Basi'n, who has keen Tor some years settled in £<indh, 
and who abjured his Christianity, In the presence of the Muhammadans at 
least, to obtain a wife. He has now listened to the truth on five or six 
occasions since I came to Schwen, He professes to be penitent; and if I 
gave him any encouragement he would go with me to Bombay. But, where 
he has dishonoured Christ before men, he should first acknowledge Christ 
before men. 

30th January, 1 spent the forenoon in study, and visited the town and 
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fart m the afternoon. To-day, the peons of Captain Partridge brought in 
large additions to the collection of fossils which he is forming. Among those 
of a new character were some which we recognized as plates and ribs of 
freshwater turtles and teeth of crocodiles, 

BUt January, I translated the two first chapters of one of iny tracts 
into Persian in my tent at the bandar. On the completion of this ex¬ 
ercise , 1 took hold of my telescope, and sweeping with it the Jnriua 
before me to the North, I discerned what I took to be Dr. DufFsbnat gently 
dropping down the river and approaching the spot where I was encamped. 
My ardent hopes and wishes were realized; and we soon embraced one 
another with the heart as well as with the hand. The emotions of both us 
meeting at the very ends of the earth, after an interval of ten years so 
eventful to our families, our missions, and our church, and after multifa¬ 
rious labours and sufferings, and extended travel by land and by sea by 
both of us, were well nigh overpow ering The gracious and faithful pro¬ 
vidence of God to us both, it was impossible for us to overlook. 

In the evening Dr, Duff, and T sailed up the Aral, which enters the Indus 
at the bandar, to the fort of Schwa n, which we examined together, enjoy¬ 
ing much the view of the fertile valley of Sehwan in the direction of the 
Maocher lake, and also the north. We afterwards walked through the 
town, and returned to the bandar by the Aral. At our worship in onoof 
the native languages, there were present with our servants two natives 
who have heard the Gospel almost daily since my arrival in Sehwan. 

TO BE COMTIVUED. 


II.—Cheever’s Windings of the River of the Water 
of Life. # 

Coleridge has said that Christianity is a Life and not a Philosophy of 
Life ; and it must have been observed that the most distinguished and 
devoted of God’s saints have been those whose lives have been most per¬ 
meated and hi reeled by that religion which cometh from above. As the 
best sermons are not those which require a few remarks of practical appli¬ 
cation at the end, hut those in which the speculative and practical unite 
throughout, so the healthiest Christians are those in whom the speculative 
view of the truths of Christianity can be least distinguished from the living 
apprehension of them. It is this union of the speculative ond r practical, of 
the things known and the things felt, that Dr. Cheever regard* as the foun¬ 
tain of the river of the water of Life; and the purpose of his book is to 
trace its progress in the soul, as far as can be gathered from the experience 
of Christians. Such a task belongs only to a Christian ; and Dr, Cheever^ 
fervent piety and vivid imagination well fit him for its accomplishment, 

* Windings of the River of the Water of Life in the Development, Discipline, amt 
Emits of Faith. By George B L OheBV 0 r ( D.D, 
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But as might be expected from his previous writings ami known character, 
he is not well able and indeed makes no attempt to analyse rigidly the soul 
of the Christian, or sternly to lay his finger on the places where it is most 
apt to become diseased. Such a task was suited for and in p&rt accom¬ 
plished by Jonathan Edwards, his theological ancestor, and the somewhat 
morbid yet closely scrutinising Foster; but Cheever, to use his own 
phrase, is not one of those “human heart geographers/’ He rather loves 
to wander by the side of that river of Life of which he speaks so lovingly, 
pluck the dowers that grow on its banks, descant sweetly on the joys of 
those who accompany it on its course, occasionally warning them of the 
dangers that still remain from the deceiHainess of the humanheart, and at 
all times crying with a voice of reproof and warning to those who wander 
in the dry desert w astes. Of this river of Life he docs seem to speak 
in an interesting and not uni ns tru dive manner. In a style, which it is to 
be regretted is becoming quainter than ever, he speaks well of the experi¬ 
ences of God's people and breathes new life, though nof new meaning, into 
that language of the heart, which from very repetition is apt to become 
meaningless, at least to fall as such on the hearer's ear. 

The work before us is divided into four parts, viz., Christ in the Mind, 
Christ in the Affections, Christ in the Life, and Christ in the Soul the hope 
of Glory, But the mind, the affections and the life are all along viewed 
together, Dj. Cheever attempting no violent division of them. “Themind, 
the conscience, the heart and the life,” he says, “are all concerned to¬ 
gether in life-truth. If they are separated from one another, if the connec¬ 
tion between them is broken off, the truth perishes. ... If it stays merely 
in the mind and conscience, and goes not by Divine grace, into the heart, it 
will just merely wreck the mind and conscience ; instead of keeping it, it 
will explode, if it becomes active, and yet is not admitted into the heart, 
Or again, if it goes not from the heart into the life, it will but condemn and 
harden and wreck the heart, because it is the truth held in unrighteousness, 
a thing against which God's seal of reprobation is most fearfully set. It 
would be difficult to give any sketch of the contents of these parts as Dr. 
Checver’s pen, like Wordsworth's river, seems veiy much to glide “ at its 
own sweet will,” and the general connection which seems to carry on the 
reader would not, if abstracted from the material of the work, possess much 
interest. It is a work in which the thoughts are very much in the form of 
aphorisms; and on the whole it is less addressed to the understanding than 
to the heart. We can then only give a few passages taken at random*.as 
illustrative of its matter and style, 

^ The things we are familiar with, seem things of course, we lose the 
sense of novelty, and, when that is gone, of God’s interposition. While 
that sense of novelty lasts, blessings irtay seem something miraculous. 
And if we could carry into life only a child's sense of the marvellous, we 
should have more faith, we should see God more clearly. But we lose the 
sense of freshness in God's mercies and then the sense of God. Just so it 
was with the Hebrews. Forty years, % very morning, they found the ground 
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covered with manna for their food. They almost ceased to think of it as a 
miracle. And indeed our experience of God’s mercy in every y is almost 
as miraculous as theirs of God's daily manna. But after a while it becomes 
so familiar that we almost cease to remember God in it. Yet we ought to 
live upon God’s word and not by bread alone : we ought to see God in ail 
our mercies. They are given to lead us to God, given as links of inier- 
coursc with him, given as a discipline leading to something belter. 

u There is yet another wonderful expression connected with another 
wonderful series of promises, which is another gallery of pictures thrown 
open by our Lord, to excite our imaginations, allure our affections, and 
animate m in our Christian pilgrimage. He leads us up the heights of 
those Delectable Mountains, ami in a great variety of ways, with many 
changes of colouring, from many paints of view, directs our eye to the pros¬ 
pects he lure us T If any man serve me, him will my father honour . Some¬ 
times the soul in meditating upon this expression, fouls it becoming as a 
chariot of Ore, in which the heart is carried up to heaven, to see things by 
Ihe Spirit of God, which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
ever entered into the heart"of man to conceive, which God hath prepared 
for those who love him. Him will my father honour! What a transcen¬ 
dent magnificence of glory 1 So be honoured of God ! What series of 
images, or analogies, or reasonings can possibly enable us in this our mor¬ 
tal slate, to come to any approximation to thu understanding of the vast- 
ness and intensity of meaning covered up beneath such language 1 Hisc 
up, child of such destinies and go forth from thy place of humble, silent, 
secret prayer, beneath the fulness of the stary skies in some bright hour at 
midnight, and gage with the telescope of science over the illimitable fields 
of space, thick sown with rolling worlds! Thy teacher in astronomy de¬ 
monstrates to thee that the realms of this universe contain millions on mil¬ 
lions of worlds, so remote from thine, that millions on millions of years would 
nol enable thee to reach I hem, though travelling with the swiftness of 
light; anti when thou shouldst arrive at the outermost paint of vision pos¬ 
sible for thee now, there would still lie before thee to be traversed million^ 
on millions more ol glorious w orlds, as far beyond thy region, and as many 
years beyond Ihy reach. When thou beginnest to comprehend something 
of the idea of such a bewildering infinitude of power and glory, then thou 
sectnesl to thyself, especially in thy sinful nature, a speck, a note, un atom 
of dust, an insignificant, vile creature, that may well be dropped out and 
lost or thrown away amidst such costly, boundless universes of magnificent 
bemgs and things. Now then come back from thy trance amazement (o 
the reality of the words of Christ, and then thou wilt find and see that if 
thou servest Christ sincerely in ihy little day and space of time and action, 
art to be honoured of the God Ihc Creator, Possessor and Supporter nf all 
this power and glory, w ith an honour, of which this material universe itself 
cun give no adequate conception, an honour never bestowed upon that 
universe, an honour which will mark thee in the midst of that universe as 
an object of greater wonder, surprise and admiration through God in Christ 
Jesus and of gratitude, love and praise than lire whole material universe 
besides! 

Though, like all his poems, disfigured by a few quaint conceits, there seena 
to us few of the poems of Henry Vaughan the Sillurisl more beautiful thae 
ibo following* 

Peace* 

My soul, there is a country 
Far beyond the stars. 

Where stands a winged sentry, 

All skilful In the wan : 
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There, gone woes and danger. 

Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles. 

And barn in a manger 
Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy generous friend. 

And (Q my soul awake !) 

Did in pure love descend, 

To die here for Ihy sake. 

If thou canst get hut thither, 

There grovvs the flower of peace. 

The rose that cannot wither 
Thy fortress and ihy ease, 

Leave then, Ihy foolish ranges ' f 
For none can thee secure, 

But one who never changes, 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 


HI,—Journal of toe Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society* No. XIII. 

We inserted the ** Contents 31 of this number of the Journal in otir last 
issue. 

The first article, by Dr. Stevenson, on the 11 Structure of the Verna¬ 
cular Languages of India f* though very brief, is far from being destitute 
of interest. It suggests to the reader the desirableness of our having a Com¬ 
parative Grammar of the Indian languages, particularly those of the north¬ 
ern family, in which their grammatical systems can be fully developed and 
collated on scientific principles. Till a work of this kind is procured, such 
remarks as those made by Dr, S., must be valued by the student, even 
though he may not be prepared to give his assent to all the theories winch 
they propound, and the reasonings by which these theories are supported- 
It is often well to excite inquiry, even when the materials are not exactly 
at hand for its satisfaction. It would have contributed, we think, somewhat 
to the tominoosnoss of lliis paper, had the author, instead of commencing 
with the 14 indefinite article, 33 given us his views of the dialectic permuta¬ 
tion of the letters of the " alphabet. 3 * Had he done this, he might possibly 
hare spared such a remark as, ** The Marathi dative is la } for a parallel to 
which we are obliged to pass the Himalayas to Tibet in the language of 
which la is the sign of the dative.* 3 Substituting t for n, or vice versa, ac¬ 
cording to well known usus, and making due allow ance for the vocal differ¬ 
ence, we have the analogue of this form in the neighbouring Gujar&li nc, 
11 From the Telinga yokka” says Dr- S. by contraction may be derived 
the Aa of the Hisdust&n'j, the ^Tfaa of the Marathi, they a fyoj of the Sindh/ 
and lheg£ of the Singalese/'ai the principal letters have a groat analogy with 
one another/' From this his own example, in which we have a f o, and * oc * 
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curring Interchangeably, and derived from what be conceives to he the same 
root, ^ will appear that the mutation of these vowels should present to 
him no difficulty. The consonants in the Hindustani, Marathi, and Sindhi 
genitive, we may add, appear to us lo be dearly derived from the Sanskrit 
^ sya. The disappearance, or absorption of the sibilant, leaves the y to fte 
transmuted inlay, and k, as is often the case in dialectic changes, The 
Mardlu ^T ? originally pronounced, as written, chd , is a proximate form 
of the Sanskrit $ya r $ and ft, as is well known, being interchangeable. But 
with our present space, we cannot do justice either lo Dr* Stevenson or 
ourselves by thl?3 criticism, though we have thrown out a hint to which we 
attribute some importance. 

Capt, Robertson's paper on the “Mud Craters in the district of 
Las,™ in Baluchistan, is a valuable addition to the information first dis¬ 
tinctively given of these remarkable objects and phenomena by Capt. S. 
V. W* Hart* The author evidently made the best of his time during his 
visit to them. We concur in the hope, that some of our Indian geogra¬ 
phers and geologists may ere long be able to make of them a scientific 
survey. CapL Robertson’s sketch of their position seems all that could 
be wished. 

The account of the Bhatti Kdvga t is from a new contributor to our 
Asiatic Society,—the Rev* P. Akdeeson. Though he is mistaken in 
thinking that the work which he describes has "not in any way been 
brought to the knowledge of European readers, 18 —for it has been treated 
of both by SchUtz and Rrockhaus,—it is, comparatively speaking, little 
known. 

“ It claims our attention,” says Mr* Anderson, "not from its poetic 
merits, but from the peculiarity of its object* U is intended to UluaLralo 
the Grammatical rules of Paiuni and the Kaummli. At the same time it is 
a connected history of the well known adventures of K^ma and the ground¬ 
work of the story is the same as that of the different llamuyanas, The 
poetry of such a work must necessarily be constrained and formal, hut it is 
really surprising that it should possess so many beauties as it does. It 
would be a severe lax upon European learning to write a poem which 
should supersede all the examples of llic Eton grammar and should in itself 
illustrate the application of iis rules, and we should never expect from it so 
much poetry as is really to he found in the BhuUi Kavya. 

By way of imparting an idea of it to English readers, I shall take a sketch 
of the two first books, as (hey are expounded by the commentators Jaya* 
inungala and Bharata. To the uninitiated these commentaries arc ex¬ 
tremely obscure on account of the technicalities of native grammar. We 
should be very much mistaken, if we were to suppose that Hindu gram¬ 
marians condescended to any thing so simple and comprehensive as an or¬ 
dinary rule of syntax. The plan was this. A teacher stood up and de¬ 
livered himself thus—I give the first rule in the second section of Fanim’s 
first book— 

" Gankutadibhyonindit. 88 

The pupil very probably understood as n ti. h of this and no more than 
does the reader. But then the teacher would proceed to expound his text 
thus, 14 GSn”—that means the root "in” for which "ga” is substituted, 
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and "kut&di” means the class of roots which arc conjugated like 11 fcuf s M 
and ' GankutSdibhyo 1 signifies the inflexions of these roots which are 
* anindit that is* although they have not the affix nit, or a silent ‘a,’ arc 
inflected as though they had. 

The enigmatical words which the teacher thus pronounces are styled a 
Sutra, ancl Panini’s grammar is composed oT no less than 5,996 oT them, all 
made up of the driest technicalities. Now the Blinlli Kavyu is designed to 
exemplify these, and the writer who could under such circumstances con¬ 
struct any figures of imagination, must, to say the least, have had great 
ingenuity* 

The specimens of the work referred to by Mr Anderson are rendered by 
him in neat and appropriate verse. We give a short extract from them* 
The prince beheld the lily beds wills glee, 

And heard the drowsy murmurs of (lie hot*, 

Stayed the white lily’s fragrance to inhale, 

Wafted by its lost paramour the gale* 

Off graceful creepers various buds he snipped. 

The cooling waters of the river sipped, 

Then smiling on that beautiful retreat, 

He sought with eagerness a rustic seat. 

Not far from him tlie eastern waters lay, 

En a met led by the beams of opening day, 

The ground by show is of golden rays made bright* 

Was flooded to a sea of liquid light* 

O’er scattered patches U^ii so trim appeared. 

When from the wilderness the grass was cleared. 

There he beheld the ripening grain crops lie 
Distilling love and ravishing the eye* 

He saw the hills where simple shepherds stay, 

A race adorned with nature’s beauty I bey, 

Domestic beings who few troubles knew, 

Who rendered to the king his legal revenue.* 

Erect and graceful milkmaids in Ids sight, 

Invited trust and filled him with delight. 

One ornament—true modesty—was theirs. 

That brightest jewel which fair woman wears* 

Maidens, with movements like the graceful turns. 

Which dancers use, were working at their chums, 

As up and down they moved he gazed with pleasure 
And heard their churning handles beat the measure* 

His admiration rose, as bounding near, 

Swifter than wind, pursed herds of timid deer. 

Their variegated hides adorned the plains. 

Decked in all rural beauty by (he rains. 

Where the white lotus’s and foam spread o’er 
The waters sleeping near the sandy shore. 

There waicr birds in lines of jasmine while, 

Concealed from view, the w anderer's ear delight. 

No lake was there which charming I dies did not grace, 

Nn lilies which the humming bees did noi embrace. 

No bees which were not round and mund w ith murmurs wheeling. 
No munuurs which were not the mind and senses stealing. 

All this lively poetry of nature in a Hindu grammatical work ! The 
translator, to say the least, has certainly not fallen short of the original. 

* That i», aa Mami lays down, a simh or eight or twelfth part of Ike produce which *h« 
king could legally claim Mann, vii, 130. 
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Gaft. Newboj^d’s paper, 11 A Descriptive List of Rock-specimens from 
Maskat in Arabia , Persia , and Babylonia/* we look upon with melancholy 
interest, as his last contribution to geological science. 

The following passage will doubtless attract attention : — 

f *I have been thus particular in the examination ol these grave! beds of 
Babylonia, Inasmuch as 1 consider them as intimately connected with the 
most interesting geological phenomena on historic record/—namely the 
Deluge of Scripture, 

The rircumsUtoce of some of the oldest cities in the world being partly 
built either on these gravel beds, and the pebbles themselves in having been 
employed in their construction, as at Babylon, Nineveh, Act ad, &c. proves 
their antiquity. 

2nd. The position of the beds and their extent prove that they are no 
fluvial deposits, 

3rd* Their nearly N. and S. longitudinal axis, and the nature of the 
pebbles, show that the course of the flood which deposited them rolled from 
the northward, from the direction of Mount Ararat, towards the present 
head of the Persian Gulf, washing fragments from the rocks of the Taurus 
and Kurdistan, and grinding their softer materials into the vast, flat, mud 
deposits which now cover the sea like plains of Assyria, Babylonia and 
Chaldeea. In this light brown and grayish mud arc blended the component 
purls of all these rocks, whether calcareous, argillaceous, siliceous, or fer¬ 
ruginous, with a small portion of vegetable and saline matter, into one im- 
distiuguishable mass; but we can easily learn, from the fossil and mineral 
character of the pebbles, 1h<? sources from which they were originally trans¬ 
ported; and, from their being exclusively of the hardest portions of the pa- 
reniftrocks, we are enabled from their small size and round ness of contour, 
to estimate with some approach la truth, the distance they have travelled, 
and the amount of friction they have undergone. In the nummulilic and 
other limestone, granite, and serpentine pebbles, I distinctly recognize the 
rocks of the Taurus and Kurdistan. The absence of'pebbles oi lava or 
basalt is remarkable; but previous 1o any speculations being hazarded on 
this head, further search for them is necessary. 

With regard to any theory touching the date of the Deluge deduciMe 
from an examination ol these deposits, I have only to observe that this 
must he reserved for a future and better opportunity than is afforded by 
this “ List of Rocks,” already loo long and tedious." 

This “ future and better opportunity," alas, will never occur as far as 
the distinguished and amiable author, cut down in the midst of the days of 
his fruitful labour and research, js concerned. It would appear that more 
important memorials of the past history of the globe, even during the ex¬ 
istence of Oig race of mail, may be excavated on the plains of the Euphrates 
and Hiddekel, than those lately obtained at Mosul, Khursabad and 
Nimrud, 

Dr. Carter, the able and indefatigable secretary of the Society, consi¬ 
ders the t£ Red colouring Matter of the Salt and Salt* perns of Bombay, to 
which his first paper is devoted, to be of vegetable origin. 

“When tills is examined under a microscope, it is observed to he com¬ 
posed of minute spherical globules of a light ruby red color, and averaging 
the I500t [ i part of an inch in diameter. 

These globules, which are found in a state of aggregation, probably ad¬ 
here for the most part to the crystals of salt, but as that cannot bo Been 
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when the latter is in solution, they are then observed adheriug to crystals 
of carbonate of lime, which were previously mixed with the salt, and in 
this stale may be separated from the salt, and washed and dried. 

They consist of a transparent limit or cell-wall, in which is contained a 
great number of granules. 

The lunic of the globule is colorless and so tenacious as to hold together 
after having been ruptured and its contents eliminated. 

Thu granules, whrh vary in diameter from the IO,OQOth pari of an inch 
to a mere point, are round or ovoid, and of a pink color en masse, but cob 
orless when isolated. They are imbedded within the globule, in a trans¬ 
parent mucilage, And occasionally evince a vibratory or monatiine mol ion, 
both within and without the globule. This motion is most perceptible in 
the smallest and least in the largest granules. 

From this description, 1 think, there can be no doubt that this globule is 
the Il&inatocaecus of Agardh,— the Protocaccvs nivalis of Grevilleand 
if eo 3 its habitat which has hitherto been considered to be chiefly confined 
to el rml either in the Arctic Regions or on the tops of mountains, 

may now be extended to the *1 orrid i^one/ 1 

The question here raised, it will be seen, is, with Dr. Carter, one of the 
microscope. He has evidently already devoted lo it much attention. Some 
of our Bombay observers, as the editor of the Bombay Times, consider the 
colouring-matter referred lo be a species of animalcule, visible to Ihe naked 
eye, and similar to that often noticed in the waters nf the Red Sea, When 
the proper season for witnessing the phenomenon again occurs, it will doubt¬ 
less obtain a re inspection and consideration. Decandolle lakes the red- 
colouring mailer in the Swiss lake? to be an animalcule, to which lie ^j.ves 
the name of the oscillaturia ruhescens. Halier makes it a vegetable, a 
Gpeeies of purple conferva, swimming in water. The boundary lines of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, distinct though they must be, are even to 
our most minute observation but imperfectly marked. 

Wc pass over, for the present, Dn. Wilson’s “ Memoir on the Cave- 
7'emples and MonewUTies, and other Jlncient Buddhist, Brahmanitfil and 
Jaina Remains of Western India ” which occupies half the number of the 
Journal; and also Mr, Fuere's memorandum on the Buddhist Excava¬ 
tions near Karutlh, 

Du, Carter’s second paper is on the u Igneous Rocks of Maskat nnd 
its neighbourhood , and on the Limestone formation at their circumference.* 1 
ll forms a valuable contribution,—the first of any consequence which-we 
have ycl had,—to the geology of that part of Arabia of which it treats. 
The author, we arc happy to say, is going to favour tho Society wilh a 
statement of his general geographical and geological researches in the 
whole of the soulh-easl coast of that interesting country. We observe 
that the East India Company has lately pul all the surveys, so creditably 
made of it by officers oTthe Indian Navy, into the hands of Mr, Walker, 
the engraver, for Ihe construction of a new map. In taking advantage of 
them, he aeums lo have overlooked all the corrections, and improvements 
in the orthography, which had been made by the Royal Geopraphicul 5o- 
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ciety, as some of these papers passed through its journal; and though he 
has bettered the delineation of the outline of the coast, he has made confu¬ 
sion worse confounded by his nomenclature, a good deal of which must 
have originated in the mistakes of copyists* We hope that Dr. Carter may 
have it in Ins power to correct many of the errors to which we refer. 
Altogether, the number of the journal at which we have now glanced, is 
one of much value. It is sold to the public at the Society’s rooms for the 
moderate price of a couple of rupees. 


IV. —-Conversation of Pascal with M. de Saci:—Epictetus 
and Montaigne. 

A correspondent in sending i a us ibis paper for Insertion, snys "The following remarks,of 
Pascal may be new lo some of the readers of die NpectaUif. While there may be 
qucstio»ahlostatemetiiJi In tlicm T it seems lo us lhal this conversation contains two remark¬ 
able generalizations which lead to the root of certain errors Hint nrc I'owid among tw o 
different daises of cultivated minds \ and while the tendencies here dealt with have, in 
our day, sought new developc meals, enough of their spirit remains to rentier Pascal's 
painting, from a Christian point nf view, extremely valuable. The mind of the student, 
also, in certain .stages of its develnpcmciU, often hesitates between die presumption of 
Epictetus and the scepticism of Moniaigne \ and Pascal has rendered n valuable ser¬ 
vice by showing ikh ojily that Chris demuy emi preserve from both, but that it ulnnc 
can unite the two in some of their workings and render them serviceable to the soul.” 

Epictetus, said Pascal, is one of those philosophers ivho have best 
understood the duties of men. He desires before all things to regard God 
as his principal object, to be persuaded that all things are done justly, to 
submit lo God with a willing heart and voluntarily lo follow God’s wilt as 
effecting all tilings according to perfect wisdom. By this disposition, be 
puls a stop to all complaints and murmurs and prepares to suffer lhe most 
grievous events quietly. te Never say,” says he, ft 1 have lost this; say 
rather, 1 have given it up i my son is dead, 1 have given him up ; my wife 
is dead, 1 have given her up, and so will] possessions and everything else. 
Why do you pul yourself in pain because that which has been lent you is 
demanded bftek! While you have the use of it regard it a£ a possession 
belonging to another as a man on a journey feels in an inn,” " Regard 
yourself,” says he again, "as here as an actor and that you have la play 
the part in the drama which it pleases the manager to appoint for you. 
Remain in the theatre, as long as he pleases. Prepare lo he rich or poor 
as it may he ordained. It is your business to play a part that is given to 
You ; but to choose that part is ibe business of another. Bear all your life, 
before your eyes the end of those evils that seem the most insupportable, 
and neither cherish base thoughts nor desire anything to excess.” 

Epictetus shows thus in a thousand ways what man ought to be. He 
desires man lo be humble, to hide his good resolutions especially when 
first adopted, to fulfil them in secret, nothing being more hurtful than laying 
them open. He never ceases reiterating, that all the effort and desire of 
man oujiht io he, to recognize and follow the will of God. 

Behold, continued M. Pascal, the lights of this great spirit, who has known 
so well the duties of man that we could almost say that he deserved to be 
worshipped, jf he bad just known his own impoteney; but he required to 
be God to apprehend both. Thus since he was dust and ashes, aflcr hav¬ 
ing so well understood what he ought Lo do, be lost himself in the presump¬ 
tion that he was able to do it. He said that God has given to all men the 
means of fulfilling all their obligations, and (hat these means are always in 
our power; that it is not necessary to seek happiness but through the things 
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which arc always in our power, since God has bestowed them on us tor 
this cud. It is necessary to observe what is in our option". Possessions, life 
fuvd esteem arc not in our power and do not lead to God ; but the spirit 
cannot hr. forced to believe that which it knows to he false nor the will to 
loro that which it believes produces misery, and these are two powers, full 
of freedom, and by which alone vve can become perfect. By these powers 
according to Epkietus man is aide perfectly lo know, love, obey, and 
please God, extinguish all his own vices, acquire all virtues ; thus mak¬ 
ing himself Imly and a companion for God. These principles of a devilish 
pride lead him Lo*lhcr errors such as j that the soul is a portion of the di¬ 
vine being: that sorrow untHIcalli are not evils, that a man may destroy 
himself when lie is so beset with evils that he can think God is calling on 
him. 

In regard to Montaigne, of whom you wish that I should speak, being 
born in a Christian state he made profession of the Catholic religion, and in 
this there Is nothing singular. Hut having wished to discover if there could 
be a morality founded on reason without the light of the faith he proceeds 
on the supposition of man being destitute of all revelation in the following 
manner. Me places all tilings in a doubt so general, and to universal, that 
this doubt includes even himself, and man doubts even if he doubts; his 
uncertainly revolves round himself in a perpetual circle without repose, op~ 
posed equally to those who affirm universal uncertainly and to those who 
affirm dogmatic scepticism, since he is uncertain of all things. In this 
doubt, which doubts itself and in this ignorance, which ignores itself, con¬ 
sists the essence of ids opinion, which he is unable to express by any posi¬ 
tive term. For if he says that he doubts, he goes beyond his limits, in 
having the least assurance that he doubts lor this is expressly, beyond his 
design : lie is only able to explain himself by questions^ as in this manner 
being unwilling to say, “I do not know” he says ^ what do I kimwl” 
He illustrates this by saying that contradictions placed in the basins of a 
balance would come into a state of perfect equilibrium : in other words he 
is a pure pyrronist. On this principle proceed all Ids discourses and all 
his Essays ; and he pretends to have fully established it, though he does 
not always observe his own limits. He destroys insensibly all those 
beliefs which pass for the roost nerlain among men, not to establish the 
contrary with that certainty of which he is the enemy; but only to make 
apparent that the appearanees being equal on one side and on the other no 
one can know where (o yield belief. 

In this spirit he decides all certitude: for instance, he ccmlals those 
who have thought to remedy lawsuits hy the number and pretended justice 
ot laws as if any oik? was allies to mot out the doubts which the process 
gives rise to, or raise any barrier which could stop the 10 nent of uncertain¬ 
ty and confine conjecture. Il is here he says *Mha| he would as scon sub¬ 
mit his cause to the first passer by ns to judges armed with a number of 
laws but in saying so, he mokes no pretension to changing the order of 
the state, he has no such ambtlion ; nor does be suppose bis advice would 
be better : all would be equally bad. Me speaks only to show the folly of 
the most approved opinions, showing, I hut the exclusion ol all laws dimi¬ 
nishes the number nfdifferences, which a multitude of laws serves only to 
increase, since obscurities increase in proportion to Ihu efforts to diminish 
them : LhaL these obscurities arc multiplied by commentaries and that the 
surest means for understanding the sense of a discourse is to avoid exami¬ 
nation abd accept the first appearance : a little observation being sufficient 
to destroy all dearness. Thus he judges at a venture of all the actions of 
men and ail the facts ofhistory, sometimes in one manner and sometimes 
in another, freely following his first impression and without restraining hii 
thought by the false guides called the rules of reason. Delighted to show 
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by Ins example (he contradictions of the same mind proceeding in this free 
spirit, he is equally well pleased to convince or he convinced in disputes, 
being always in either case a means of displaying Ihe fertility of all opinion 
being carried about so pleasantly in this universal doubt being fortified 
equally by triumph and by defeat. 

It U in Uds wavering and unsteady temper that he combats with in¬ 
vincible courage the heretics of his time, in that they only are possessed of 
the true meaning of Scripture, ahd in Ihc same manner, he thunders against 
(he horrible impiety of those who deny the existence of God, He assails 
them especially in the apology of R almond dc SobondcPimd finding them 
voluntarily deprivedol all revelation and abandoned to their natural light, 
he asks them by what authority they undertake to judge of this Sovereign 
Being, who by his proper definition is infinite, when they do not understand 
the most insignificant objects iu nature! He enquires on what principles 
they lean* and presses them to give him a view of them. He examines all 
those they venture to produce and disects them so admirably by that talent 
in which he excels, that lie shows the absurdity of all those which pass for 
the firmest and dearest. lie asks if the soul knows anything; if it knows 
even itself, if it is substance or accident, matter or spirit if it cannot he 
anything else; if it knows its own proper body ; if it knows that which con¬ 
stitutes matter and if it is able to discern particular bodies in the innume¬ 
rable varieties which it -produces ; how it can reason if it is mailer ; and 
hovv it can be united to a particular body and experience passions if it is 
spirit. When it lias commenced to be! at the same lime as the body or 
before! and if it ends with the body or not, if it never deceives itself; if it 
knowns when it is in error ; if when obscured it does not believe as firmly 
that two ami three make six, as it believes afterwards that they make fiva; 
if animals reason, think, speak; and who is able to decide, what is space, or 
wh.it extension, what is movement, what unity all which surround us and 
are entirely inexplicable; what arc health, disease, death, life, uood* evil, 
justice, sin, of which we speak at every hour; if we have in us principles 
of truth, and if those which we believe, and that have been called axioms 
or notions common to all men arc conformable with essential truth* And 
since we only know by faith that a holy Being has given us truths s-ince he 
created us to know the truth, who can say without this light, that, being 
formed at a venture our notions may not be uncertain, or if, being created 
by an evil and wicked being* lie may not have given ns false notions in order 
to seduce! showing thus that God and truth are inseparable, and that if 
the former is or is not, is certain or uncertain, the latter is necessarily the 
same. Who knows that the common sense which we ordinarily take as 
the judge of truth, has been destined for this function by its Creator! More¬ 
over how can one tell what virtue is, and how can one be assured of the 
knowledge ofit? Who knows even what Being is* since it cannot he de¬ 
fined and no nation is more extended and what then is the access to the 
Being that can enable us to say it is one thing or another? And since we 
do not know what constitutes soul, body, time, space, movement* truth* 
good, nor even being, nor explain the idea which we form of ourselves, 
how can we assure ourselves of what is the same in all men, seeing we hav# 
no other guides than the uniformity of consequences, which is not always a 
sign of these principles, fur they may well be different and nevertheless 
conduct to the same conclusions, each knowing that truth itself is some¬ 
times inferred from the false. 

In fine, ho examines profoundly all the sciences, geometry, of which he 
undertakes to show the uncertainty iu the axioms and in the (indefinable 
terms such as extension, movement, &c*; physics and medicine which he 
depreciates in a number of ways, history, politics, morals* jurisprudence 
and the rest* He proceeds in such a way that, without revelation, accord- 
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ing to him we might believe life to be a dream from which we awaken only 
at death and during which we are ns little in possession of the principles of 
truth as in a natural sleep* It is thus that he curbs so sternly and so 
cruelly the reason deprived of faith, that he can doubt if he is a reasonable 
being* and if the animals are more or less rational than man. He strips 
man of the excellence that is attributed to him ant! graciously makes a 
parallel between him and the brutes * and deprives him of all power except 
that of recognizing his feebleness with sincere humility ins lend of elevating 
himself by silly vanity* 

After some 1 remarks from M.. tie Saci, Pascal proceeds: I confess, sir, 
that I cannot see in this author, wilheuCjny, the proud reason so thoroughly 
bruised by ifs own weapons, and this bloody revolt of man against man, 
where humanity, estranged from communion with God, and striving to 
devale itself by the maxims of Its feeble reason, finds ilself precipitated to 
the condition of the brutes ; and I would have loved with all my heart (ho 
minister of such signal vengeance, if being a humble disciple of the Church 
he had followed the rules of morality in leadingrihose whom he had so use¬ 
fully humbled not lo new errors, but to the extirpation of those which he 
had proved jiroie from ignorance. 

Hut he acts otherwise, and proceeding on these principles, and consider¬ 
ing how many there are who seek the true and the good without making 
any progress toward tranquillity^ be considered that one ought to leave 
care to others, dwell always m repose ; pass lightly over those objects 
where one pressing heavily is in danger of sinking; take ihe true and the 
good at first sight without examination, since they have so little of solidity 
that, on any attempt at seizure, lhey slip through the fingers and leave a 
void* Hence he submits to the bidding of the senses and of common no¬ 
tions, for to resist them, he must do violence to his inclinations, and being 
ignorant of the truth, he cannot see w hy he should flee from them. Hence 
he avoids grief and death, since his instinct leads him to do so and he has 
no reason for resisting it; but at the same time he does so with concluding 
that these are real evils. Thus he say a boast ingly ; “there is nothing ex¬ 
travagant in my conduct; I do as oihora; and all that which they do with 
the vain imagination, that they are following after real good, I do on 
another principle, namely that a\'pearanees Ifeing equal on one side and on 
the olher, example and convenience are the counterpoises which determine 
me” 

He follows then Ihe manners of his country because custom leads him 
to do so* He mounts his horse because the horse allows it; but without 
believing he is doing right or being sure that it may not be his business to 
serve his horse* He compels himself to avoid certain views, and even 
guards the sanctity of the marriage tie from fear of the disorders that follow 
its violation, his rule in all things being convenience and tranquillity. Ho 
carefully rejects the stoical virtue, which he points ns having a severe 
mien, a stern look, bristling hairs, the countenance rigid and sour, in a con- 
si rained and painful posture, apart from men, preserving a mournful silence, 
and alone on the point of a rock; a phantom, he says, that can frighten 
children, but do nothing else ; seeking with constant pain after the repose 
it never reaches. His science is naive, familiar, pleasant, and even playful: 
he follows whatever charms him, jests carefully over fortunate and un- 
fortuate accidents, lies pleasantly in the lap of tranquil ease, from which he 
shows to men who seek after happiness with so much pain, that it can only 
be found where he reposes, and that ignorance and in curiosity are two 
sweet pillows for a well balanced head. 

I cannot conceal, continued Mr Pascal, that in reading this author and 
comparing him with Epictetus, I have come to Ihe conclusion that they 
are assuredly the two great defenders of the two most celebrated divisions 
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of the infidel world, indeed the two sect'" into one of which all those desti¬ 
tute of the light of religion must fall. In fact, those without revelation 
(oust follow one or other of these systems. The first being, that there is 
si Ciuil the Creator of man. He has made men for himself; He has so 
created him that man’s proper end is to become jimt and happy. Man is 
able to know the truth, and by his own wisdom can be elevated la God his 
sovereign goad. The. second system is that man cannot elevate himself to 
God; his inclinations contradict the law; he is loti to seek happiness in 
visible comforts, and even m things evil and base. AU then is uncertain, 
even the truth is so: that which seems to conlLoe. us a fiords neither a fixed 
rule for customs nor certitude in Lhe gwcnccs. 1-have taken much plea¬ 
sure in noticing in these opposite systems how much the one end the other 
have attained of that truth which they essayed to know'. For if it is pro¬ 
per in the observer of nature to paint God in all his works, and to observe 
his character as shown in these Hjs images, how proper is it io note in the 
productions of minds, the efforts which they have made to reach to truth, 
even vvheifr unsuccessful, Mid tp note how'far they have attained it, as I 
have sought to do in this discourse. 

Il is true, sir, you make me to perceive lliat Christians have little need of 
the lessons of philosophers. But w ith your permission, I will not i-ojirkide 
without showing why il is not necessary to renounce all those lights which 
have not come from God from whom alone-we can receive the truth with 
perfect assurance. It seems to me, that the source of the errors of the 
stoics on the one hand, and of the epicureans on theolher is not having per¬ 
ceived that the state of man at present differs from that in w hich lie was 
it< alert; in such a manner that the one remark only the traces of his first 
grandeur, and ignorant of his corruption, regard his nature as without need 
of a restorer, which leads to the height of pride ; while the others perceiv¬ 
ing his present misery, and ignorant of his former dignity, regard his nature 
us necessarily weak and beyond improvement, which precipitates them into 
despair of arriving at real good andrieavesdheip in extreme sloth. Those 
two estates which must he united, that the whole truth may appear, being 
separated, lead necessarily to one of the two views, pride and sloth, into 
which all men without grace are plunged, since if they escape from the dis¬ 
orders of sloth, they fall into vanity and arc always slmes of that spirit of 
evil, to which, as Saint Augustine has remarked, sacrifice is offered up in a 
thousand different ways. 

From one of these liglds, then, man arrives only at the knowledge of his 
feebleness and not of duty, and falls into indifference; from the other he 
knows duly, and no! realizing his weakness, is raised to pride. It might 
seem then that (heir union would produce a perfect morality'. But in place 
of this peace there only results from their assemblage war and general des¬ 
truction ; for the one establishes certitude, and the olher doubt, the one the 
grandeur and the other the feebleness of man. They cannot unite and he 
reconciled. So white from their defects they ought not to exist apart, 
neither can they be united on account or the contrariety of their opinions, 
and it is necessary that they bruise and d* stroy each other to open a place 
for the truth of the Gospel, This it js which by an art truly divine, recon¬ 
ciles all contradictions. Uniting nil that which is true, and destroying all 
that is false, it displays a truly celestial wisdom in reconciling the opposing 
principles which in human doctrine were altogether incompatible with each 
olher. And the reason is that the sages of the world placed the contradic¬ 
tions in the same for the one attributes man’s power to bis nature 

and the other his feebleness to this same nature, a manifest absurdity; 
whereas the faith that we receive, places them in different subjects^ at¬ 
tributing all our infirmity to our nature, and all our power to grace, Be- 
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hold the new and astonishing union which God alone Was able to accom¬ 
plish, and which is only an image and effect of the ineffable union of two 
natures in Ihe one person of the God-Man. 

I ask pardon, said Pascal to M, do Sad, for having carried you into the¬ 
ology instead of remaining in philosophy. But my subject led me there 
insensibly and it is difficult to avoid entering there in following any truth, 
for it is the centre of all truths. Nor do I see why any should refuse Io 
follow. For if they arc full of the thought of the grandeur of man, which 
may seern to prevent them.from yielding to the # promises of the gospel, a 
greater grandeur is conferred an the sauLof man when it is worthy of such 
a price as the dealli of God. Andjf they delight to view the infirmity of 
their nature their idea cannot equal that pf the true evil of sin w hich re¬ 
quired the same death as its remedy. 


V 4 -COH R !■;» PG N D R N C E : -T HE Ac I ] t E V fc M E N rS O F «> AVEIti 

My dear Sir,^I send you, for insertion in the O. C. 8., a remarkable 
and well-authenticated" Answer to Prayer, winch f transcribed some years 
□go from a Family-Bittfe in a farm-house in Shropshire. 

* e William Poole wht* pure ha sell ibis book in numbers, died* May the 2fith 
17*7. There is somethEng\e?y rein ark abler* in his"-Dtath, which, a few 
days after his death, 1 remembered. He had fever some years ago which 
the doctors and every body expected would have taken him off—he was so 
very ill. I, his son George, wits'then about 16 years of age ; and he, being 
but in middling circumstanceSj made very great moan (l being the young¬ 
est) to leave me unable to get my In mg in a manner he wished me. 

<f He one day bade roe letch 1 the Bible, and read the Twentieth Chapter 
of lire Second Book of Kings, whore IJezckfah whs sick; and when 1 came 
to ihe words, “ Hczckiah wept sore ,”-—he wept exceedingly, and prayed to 
GOD to licur him, and to give him, though most unworthy, as long a res¬ 
pite as He did Ilezeldah.—Accordingly ju a few days he got better- 

** This nine into my mind soern after his death, one morning as I lay in 
bed. I told my wife of it, and told her I thought it was about the time he 
hud desired of GOD. I therefore got up, and searched for the Doctor's 
Bill. 1 found it, and found that the 26th May, 1762, was the last journey 
the Doctor came to him in his illness^—which is exactly the day fifteen 
years to Ihe day of his Deatha sure Instance that GOD hears the Pray¬ 
ers of all who call upon Him faithfully. 

ct The tniih of which I here avow. 

“ Geo. Pqoee.” 

I have copied this exactly, only correcting the spelling. I have only to 
add (what I learned from George Poole's family) that William Poole died 
suddenly, as he was walking across a room. 

G. L. Fentom 

Puna, September, 1350. 
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VI,- —Literary Notices :—Report of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation—Bombay Quarterly Magazine and Review. 

Report of the [JJoTW&ay] Board of Education for the years 1S47 <md 1848. 

I860, 

This important document tug just Appeared, the delay in its issue being 
attributed prmeipally lo “a very lengthened discussion which had occurred 
at lhe Board, involving many of the principles on whljgi^ Government Edu¬ 
cation should he conducted. 51 There are appended tq,it several important 
documents connected with the discussion here.referred to* among which is 
a very able minuie by the Hon’bie J. P t Willoughby, dated the 12th Janu- 
ary, 1SS0, and to which, as it'lms obtained the approbation of Government, 
we intend to direct the particular attention of our readers in our next issue. 
The interesting Report kindly sent to us from the North-West Provinces of 
Bengal* we hope to notice at the same Lime* 

TJhe Bombay Quarjetfy 1 Magazine un&'llmiew No . 1. 

The past few months have been’ very prolific in the birth of periodi¬ 
cals in Bombay. The Students 7 Miscellany, with the youthful effusions 
of the ardent pupils of the Elphinetoue Institution ; the Marathi and Gu¬ 
jarati Dnyinprasdrukx, the “Diffusers of Knowledge” in the Vernaculars * 
from the Game copious source oJ Whkloui and ol Science; the Daily Sa- 
machdr Darpan, or Mirror of General and Commercial News in the same 
language; the Chitra Dytidn-IJarpan, or-Gujarati Illustrated Mirror of 
Wisdom; the Bodha Sugar , which proadies lo spread the waters of Intel¬ 
ligence, over the whole of the Maharashtra 5 the Gujarati Jagat-Mitra, 
or Friend of the World in all its amplitude ; the Monthly MIscetlany of 
Western/nJiff, full of interesting local traditions and rern ini sconces ; the 
Bombay Catholic Lettpnan y a constant monitor of the “Catholic’’ priests; 
the Bombay Catholic Standard, a loyal upholder of the power of the Pope ; 
an (Hast* though not least, the Bombay Quarterly Magazine and Review, now 
before us, have all come into existence, to be ready, for the great work of 
the menial ami moral illumination and del edification of man during the last 
half of this wonderful age, the nineteenth century. We heartily wish most 
of them along, useful, and honourable career, hoping that those of them which 
are feeble and sickly may yet gather strength and health ; and that those of 
them which exhibit symptoms of a premature or monstrous developement 
may tie satisfied with a gradual and consolidated growth. 

The first article in the Bombay Quarterly is on “ Ancient India accord¬ 
ing to Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit Accounts.” Of course, it does not ex¬ 
haust or attempt to exhaust this great theme. It is devoted principally to 
the comparison of the Greek accounts of India with the contemporaneous 
native authorities. Though it exhibits no great powers of analysis or of 
orderly distribution, and contains little that is new to the orientalist, it is 
Third Series. Vol. !. No, 10 30 
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not without interest to the general reader. We accept it as a token of good 
to come* 

The second article, te A Chapter on Devs/* is not worthy of its author. 
If ts not popular, and not scientific; and furnishes neither amusement nor 
instruction. 

With much of th^third article, (in "Church Government/ 1 we entirely 
sympathize. We bclievtf that the Church of England has the right of self- 
go vernment under Christ ; and that it should seek to recover this right, at 
whatever secular cost it is to b<robtained. * On llie question, what should 
constitute the ruling power in lha Church of Hfhglilnd, our senlimeuts, wo 
believe, are far asunder from those of the w riter. Tho people, the work¬ 
ing clergy, and the bishops have alt their 'prerogatives; and till these are 
in some good degree adjusted, and till uniformity of doctrine he obtained, 
the different parties in the Church will con Lin ue k to thwart the attempts 
after freedom which they mny respectively! make. The party moving 
Romcward, though it desires conimeudadon fm its " reAtiveness 1 * under 
state control, seems to ba Eunbitiftu* Only of a spiritual tyranny. The 
Evangelicals, whom we both admirer and love, for their orthodox senti¬ 
ments, amiable spirit, and devoted labours, know that the state, may any 
day or any hour turn against them and their scriptural principles. The 
slate in its major representation is steeped in Erastianism to the very core, 
and views the kingdom established by Christ, and hound to take all its laws 
from the word <T Christy as merely one of its own administrative funelinnal 
members. We assent to the remarks with which the author of this article 
Oil Church' (roVenifnent jntrt>duccs*hirnself to lils readers. 

<f There can be llille doubt that the Church of England js drawing towards 
a crisis, the precise character of which „it is impossible to foresee, A 
storm has already commenced, and we who are on shore, as it were—who 
are at a distance from the e sea of troubles* on which our English brethren 
are tossed—we wail anxiously,-hreathlessly, and let us hope, prayerfully, 
for ilie termination. There arc signs which betoken a fearful tempest, but 
it may he yet that the irresistible voice of our Great Reed will say once 
again, “ Peace, he still/* We can only determine our conduct, and ascer¬ 
tain definitely our duties in the present perplexity, by understanding (he 
Teal position of I lie Church ; and w ho can doubt that, it has become a so ■ 
lermi duty to sift this question T Are we told that it is wrong to agitate 
mei/s minds 1 We lisLcn respectfully to the warning, but deliberately re¬ 
ject it. We cannot, if we would, be quiet; if we should hold our peace, 
others would cry out. Quietness and peace,—that paradise of the indif¬ 
ferent, the timid, the carnal, and in a certain sense, of the meek 
and f haritable also,—quietness mid peace are, for good or evil, passing 
away; whether \vc will or not, agitation is increasing, and assuredly, be¬ 
fore long many a person who has 4 cared for none of these tilings* will find 
himself compelled to take a part in the melancholy strife.” 

The fourth article on “ Duimoniac possession, oracles, and medical 
Thaumaturgy in India/ 1 is one of singular interest. We have neither lime 
nor space at present to express the thoughts which its perusal has suggest¬ 
ed. We could refer to many seemingly confirmatory and contradictory 
cases which have passed before our own notice when travelling in different 
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parts of the country. Wo dissent from the writers remarks on the obliga¬ 
tions of Moses to the " Egyptian worship or magical practice/* The ana¬ 
logies which exist in some respects between the Egyptian and Mosaic 
rituals, have their origin in nature and in pure patriarchal practice and 
tradition, and not in Egyptian developeineqk afterwards Liansferrcd to the 
Jewish law. 

From the "notices of bopks^* tfc see'that tide new periodical is an ad¬ 
vocate of the delusive and unseriptural doctrine of ** baptismal regenera¬ 
tion/' When referring to Mi\ MilcheTPs Letters, Jo which we directed 
the attention of bur Rentiers in oor last number, it says, “ Th* appeal is not 
now to men's faith, hut to their intellect—not to Conscience, but to reason. 
Witness our missionary schools, and now a hook erf ‘Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity,* addressed to the heathen;” We ask, what is conscience without 
know ledge add reason j and what is faith, without evidence or authority I 
We put this question with a lively admission of the glorious fact, that 
Christianity haa it* internal;, a9 well as its external evidences of a divme 
origin. 

The religious teachings of the Borfibay Quarterly, If wc may judge from 
the specimens before us p we ore afraid, are more likely to be injurious than 
beneficial. We shall be glad, how oyer, to find ourselves aids taken. We 
should have said move of it at present, had it met with lea* at tent ion than 
it has from the daily press. The writer of Lite article on Ancient India, 
must he aware that he was guilty of a gross impropriety, when,, in ulter 
want of any evidence, be attributed to our pen a critique on it which ap¬ 
peared in the Telegraph and Courier,. Witkthat*critique, ttbntcLver ho its 
merits or demerits, we have hgd no connexion.^ Had-we .riot confidence in 
his gentlemanly feeling, we should not trouble ourselves to make this ex¬ 
planation. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices Phayf r. Meeting—E rANGELrcAL 
Alliance—Cases op Baptism-—Belgaoi—Jehusalem. 

A meeting for prayer for the more abundant communication of the influ¬ 
ences of the Spirit of God, in the conversion of sinners mid the quickening 
of believers, was held in connexion with u series of special meetings lately 
commenced in Hornbay with this object in view, in St. Andrew s L himli 
on the evening of the 17th October, It was well attended. The Rev. Dr. 
Stevenson presided on the occasion; and the Rev. Mr. Hume, Capt. Slmr- 
Irede, the Rev, Mr. Fraser, Mr. R. Miller, the Rev. Mr. Bowen, Mr. 
Larkins, and the Rev. Dr* Wilson, united with hint, in conducting the 
excuses. 

--A Monthly Meeting of the Bombay members and friends oT the 

Evangelical Alliance was held in the Officers’ Mess Boom, in the Town 
Hat racks, Bombay, on the evening of Monday the 21st October, when I he 
Hev. C. W I*kn be kg delivered an excellent and learned Discourse on 
the third article of the Basis of the Alliance, " The Unity of the Godhead 
and the Trinity of Persons therein,” which we shall insert in our nest 
number. 
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The following namei have been added to the roll of the Western Indian 
Organization of the Evangelical Alliance since the publication of our Au¬ 
gust h umber- 

W, II. Bell, Elder of the Free Church of Scotland, Revenue Survey. 

W. O’Brien, Captain, Nizami Army, 

Conductor Scott, ChmmissariaEe, Bombay. 

H. Mosno, Church Olhcer a Free Church Congregation, Bombay. 

John D. Cooke, Pensioner, Puna. 

Chakles Bell, Bandmaster, H, M.'s 83rd Regiment, 

Joseph Cave, Schoolmaster, H. M/ft'S3rd Regiment. 

John McFariVne, Serjeant Major, H. M.’s &3rd Regiment. 

Roeert Serjeant, H. M S S3rri Regiment. 

Joseph Anlierson’, Corporal, H, M.’s 83rd Regiment. 

John BnowtT " T . M.’s 83rd Regiment. 

John Ketty, ** M.*s S3rtl Regiment. 

William Rutherford, H. MS Regiment. 

William Con, H, M,*s $3rd Regiments 
George Britton, H. M.'s 83nf Regiment. 

Robert McAdams, H. M.’s 53rd Regiment. 

William Cheese, II. M.’s S3rd Regiment. 

John Fattened no, H. M/s 83rd Regiment. 

John Crawford, H, M/s 83rd Regiment. 

Andrew McHugh, H. M/s 83rd Regiment. 

Henry Lyons, H. M/s 83rd Regiment. 

James Jackson, H. M/s 83rd Regiment. 

John Barr, H. M/a S3i\t Regiment. 

William Watson, H. M/s S3rd Regiment. 

Alexander Stuart, H M.’s S3rd Regiment. 

John Murray, H. M/s S3rd Regimcnl, 

Mosley Smith, Bengal Civil Service. 

Robert Shortrede, Captain, Bombay Army, 

II. A. Cannon, Bookseller and Librarian, Bombay, 

James Williamson, Dockyard, Bombay. 

Frederick Crisp, Bombay'Flotilla. 

H. Stokes, Madras Civil Service. 

E. S. Doubs, Captain, Madras N. L, Mysore Commission. 

--- The Rev. James Mitchell of Pun3, in a letter which we have just 

received says, “The Sabbath before last 1 had the Sacrament in the Native 
Church and baptised an old woman who has been long seeking admission, 
and who seemed sn impressed I hat vre could sec no reason why water 
should he forbidden that she might he baptised." The Rev. R. Mont¬ 
gomery notices the baptism of a Hindu of the KunbI caste at Surat. 

-The Rev. William Bey non of the Belganm Mission was* lately on 

a visit to Bombay. Wc have been glad to learn from him, that our friend 
Muthu Mud-liar, the Hindu gentleman whose daughter, son in-law, and 
son, lately embraced Christianity in such interest in® circumstances at that 
station, and who are now with the Free Church Mission at Madias, has 
just declared hU hostility to the whole system of Hindu casta. It is hoped 
lhat he will soon embrace Christianity, with the principles of which he has 
been long acquainted* 

--Letters which we have received from Jerusalem by the Iasi mail 

inform us, that the number of Jews in the Holy City is greatly on the 
increase ; thatlhe Rabbinical enthusiasm is there at presentatu great height; 
wid that unusual attention is paid by the blinded multitudes to the prayeri 
for the advent of the Messiah. 
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2, PntZE Essay tfx the Philosophical Systems op the Hindus, 

We understand that a Peuze of £300 has been offered, to the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh for the best Statement and Refutation of the fundamental 
errors (opposed to Christian Theism,) of the Vedanta, Nyftya and S n- 
khya philosophies, as set forth m the standard native authorities treating 
of I hose systems; together with a demonstration (supported by such 
arguments, and conveyed in such a form and manner, as may he most likely 
to prove coni hiring lo learned Hindus imbued wjlh those errors f ) of the 
following fundamental priori pies of Christum Theism, viz. i 

First of the real, and not merely apparent or illusory* distinctness of 
God from all other spirits and from matter; and of the creation (in tho 
proper sense) of all other spirits and of matter by God, in ^position to tho 
Vedanta, 

Second; of the non-eternity of separate sbuls, and Ihelr.'"■cation by God, 
— in opposition to the Nyrtytf and S&nkhya, 

'Third ; of the creation of matter, in opposition to the tenet of its eter¬ 
nity in the shape of atoms, (as maintained in the Nyayn and Vnheshika 
Schools,) or in the shape of Prakrit*, (as rmiinlamed liy the Sriukhya ) 
Fourth m r of the moral character and moral government of God j and of 
the reality and perpetuity of the difference between moral good and evil; 
with reference to such dogmas of the above fey stems as arc opposed to those 
doctrines. 

The competition for the premium is to he open to all Scotchmen, and to 
nil persons of any country who may have studied nt any of the Scottish 
Universities, as well as to all persons whatever. Natives of, or who may be T 
or have formerly been, in India. The fullihiienl of the design will of 
course depend on the pleasure of the University. Copies of a paper con« 
taining details of the manner in which the proposer intends the treatise 
should he executed, may he had by inlending competitors on application 
to the Secretary of the Bombay Tract and Book Society, or the Editor 
of this periodical. 

3, Missions in the Telugu Cgtjntby. 

An esteemed friend, in writing lo us under the date of tho ItHh October, 
communicates to m the following intelligence* 

**You may be interested in hearing a few particulars of our missions 
among the Teh gu people. At Ganlur, Mr. Gunn, who was given over by 
us all from the advanced symptoms of consumption which manifested 
Ihemselves a year ago, has been graciously restored to a measure of health 
sufficient to remain at hi* post, and take an important though rant ions part 
in the mission work, Cod liver’s oil, is the medicine that has been Messed 
to produce such an unlooked for improvement. The society in America of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1114 much stirred up to follow up vigor¬ 
ously the work in Ganlnr, and have announced their resolution to send out 
three additional missionaries when suitable men can he found. 

Meantime limy have engaged Mr. Groaning, who was scut out from 
Hamburgh in IS P> by the North German Society, who have now, 1 am 
sorry to say, decided on giving up their Telugu Mission, at the close of this 
year, Mr, Hcyer has resided by himself during the Iasi year In the Faln&d, 
that pari of Guntur which is separated by the Krishna from the Nizam's 
dominions There is a great and spreading desire for Christian instruction 
amon 15 the Mala, or Dhed people 1 hero. Helms already baptized about 
thirty, and upwards of a hundred wish for baptism. 

f< Our own Church Mission at Mosul ipatam is increasing in strength. 
The school, which might almost be called a college, has upwards of eighty 
young men connected with the highest native families in the place receiving 
a thorough and searching scriptural education, besides a very high standard 
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of general instruction, and Mr, Nicholson has been sent out on the Rugby 
Vix Fund specially to help in their department, though Mr- Noble still 
retains the final control ol it. Our present excellent Bishop has restored 
to him his licence, which, I think, I mentioned he had surrendered lo Iho 
Archdeacon in May 13 49.” 

4. New Ecclesiastical Movement in the Church of England, 

u It is well to find that some of the more evangelical ministers anil laymen 
are at length awakening lo the necessity of making some effort to reform 
the Church of England itself, ns the real cure for the [ Trnrhirinn] 
evil. A dub lias lately been formed in London named the * Wicklifte 
Club,* which has put forth a prospectus and several tracts, the scope and 
aim of which nifty be learnt from ihf following extracts : — 

e “ 1st, A revision of the prayer-book, and the removal of every dogma or 
precept upon non -essentials, which may have limited the comprehensive" 
ness of the Established Church ; at 1 he same lime, the upholding more 
clearness of statement on vital truths, so as to render our formularies more 
sound and more unequivocally Protestant; accompanied by a modification 
of the suhscriptory teats. 

41 2ndly, An assertion of the Church’s rigid to self-government, apart 
from Stale control, by courts consisting of its own clergy and communi¬ 
cants, and to have a voice in the appointment of its own ministers. 

*'*3rdly, The reduction of Episcopacy to closer conformity with (he 
Scriptures; the removal of the present grievous inequalities in the provision 
for the ministry; and the abolilion or all compulsory assessments beyond 
the bona fide property of the Church 1 ” 

“It is farther stated, that whilst they honour Wicklifle as the early ad¬ 
vocate of Church reform, and would desire lo imitate his faithfulness, they 
'own no* rule of conduct but the Scriptures ; 3 that they are not actuated 
by a spirit of insubordination to the civil magistrate, or hostility lo the Es¬ 
tablished Church, though they judge, nevertheless, f that the Slate has 
been suffered to step beyond its legitimate sphere, and to encroach upon 
those functions which the Church, under iU only Lord and Spiritual Head, 
should discharge ;* and they believe that e if this be temperately pointed 
out, true Churchmen among tho laity, as well as clergymen, may be induc¬ 
ed to terminate this excess of the State's interference in spiritual matters/ 
Regarding the future self-government of the Church, they suggest that 
Hittcesnn Assemblies might bo instituted, consisting of a clergyman and two 
laymen from each parish and congregation in every diocese, who should 
meet annually, to adjust matiers respecting the discipline mid worship in 
each diocese ; and that the number of bishops and dioceses might he in¬ 
creased until each diocese did not contain more than a hundred churches. 
General Synodal Assemblies, equal in number and co extensive with the 
legal Circuits, are also proposed to tfc instituted as Courts of Control,—lo 
consist of six or more representatives sent by each Diocesan Assembly (in 
the proportion ntso of two laymen to one clergyman), who should meet 
once in three years, or oftener, to enact regulations respecting questions 
that may have arisen in matters affecting the Church, and to decide points 
of doctrine, discipline, or worship, brought before them by any of the 
Diocesan Assemblies. 

“ Besides the prospectus from wLIrh we have gleaned the above leading 
features of the movement, the Wicltliffe Club has already issued three 
tracls, from which ive learn that it denies that the Church’s doctrine of 
baptismal regeneral ion, and the institution of sponsors in the ordinance of 
baptism, as well as the injunction lo kneel at the communion, rest upon 
scriptural authority ; and that it regards the pomp of Prelacy as inconsist¬ 
ent with the simplicity of the New Testament, and ila irresponsible power 
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over the inferior dignitaries of the Church as admitting of ihe exercise nf a 
tyranny over them to which no other class of persons in the king¬ 
dom are exposed. Traci No. IV., after enumerating a long catalogue of 
abuses which exist in Ihe jChurch, concludes as follows:—‘Thin is a 
pitbiHc state of things ! If it be not altered quickly, the only remedy will 
be that of a Free Chunk. We must either repress to Popery or prog 
in Protestantism, The Wicklifle Club invibsall to stand up h>r Protes¬ 
tantism,—to 1 go on unto perfect ion /— to reform the Canons and Rubric* 
—but, above all, to make the Hi hie the chief Canon and Kuhric, We, 
would give to the Church a more Protestant character —remote her abuses 
—sweep away all her unseemly cobwebs,— fmrge oul the old leaven,—and 
dispense among the people the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. 11 — 
Witness 

We give this infotmation as we find itr in the ff Wi!ne« ( ,f No names 
appear to he given in connexion with the new club. Anonymous attempts 
at reformation will probably prove abortive. 

5. Evangelism a> 0- TnACTAmAxiSM- 

“During the last century, ami the beginning of fit if, the clergy and the 
laity generally were sunk in world! i ness, while Home in this country ap- 
pe*r6 I in the sleep of death. Whale* er our Churrh taught, and whatever 
the Scriptures taught, was, for the most part, alike overlooked and un¬ 
known. In the mercy of God, llm truth of the Gospel again diwucd on 
our land, and Evangelical doctrine once more renewed and sanctified the 
snub Jt spread with great power and had an extensive influence in every 
district of the kingdom. Tractarinnism, at length, roused itself in opposi¬ 
tion. Men in stifl greater numbers, anti in a tar greater variety nf char¬ 
acter, became interested in the subject of religion. And now, both clergy¬ 
men and laymen are being told off on one side and the otheron the side 
of the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ, as set forth in the Articles and Formu¬ 
laries nf our Reformed Church, and on the side of Rome ns the promulga¬ 
tor of a corrupt, superstitions, and idolatrous faith, resting virtually, and 
for all practical purposes, on another foundation than that is laid, "Christ 
Jesus, 

fS Each man acts according to his true nature- Each one goes to Us own 
company. Mr. Masked, who whatever else belongs to him, possesses a con¬ 
siderable measure of candour, avows his surprise that an examination forced 
ON him the conviction, that what lie calls Catholic doctrine, and which is 
properly denominated Popish doctrine, has so little affinity with the doc¬ 
trine* of our Church, lie thought he Lad been a son of the Church of En¬ 
gland, but an examination satisfied him that he was rather a son of ihe 
Church of Rome. Hence he left the one, and has been absorbed by the 
other. He has ever sought for salvation, as it Tespects principle, in the 
way of the Church of Home points out. She and he seek it. by their own 
righteousness. Our Church and all her true disciples seek it through the 
righteousness of another. The one is the ivny of nature; the other is the 
way .of Gorb The one, every child of fallen Admn, remaining only in 
Adam, follows niter through vast varieties of method. The other is only 
apprehended and foil owed by “the spiritual/’ who “have received, not 
the spirit of Ihe world, but the Spirit which h of God; that they might 
know- the things that are freely given to them of God/ 1 

“General attention to the subject of religion, then, nnluralty issues in the 
result we see. The spiritual life docs not come by inheritance. The sons 
of VVilbcrforce no more naturally or necessarily inherit the spiritual king¬ 
dom in which their father lived, than did the sons of the Prophet Samuel 
in his day. In every case the cause of a true perception, full reception, 
and scriptural submission and obedience to the faith of the Gospel, is the 
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new birth of the soul by the renewing power of the Holy Ghost. H is fruits 
are not to be mistaken. And the fruits borne, and only borne, by the mil¬ 
lions in Hie world around us] baptised by water, but never baptized by the 
Spiiit ; fruits of Lhe flesh as there stand ant, essentially and eternally dis¬ 
tinguished from lhe fruits of the Spirit ; prove (were ihere no other proof) 
that the dogma of tie me, embraced by Lbe unenlightened or partially en¬ 
lightened members of our Church, of lhe spiritual regeneration of every 
infant in baptism is a doctrine Irom bene nth, and not from above ; is of 
lfome, and lends lo Home ■ and is to be carefully examined in the light of 
Scripture till it be cast out by ctcry man jealous for llie truth ol God, and 
desirous tint his faith should stand not on the wisdom of man but on the 
Word of God.— -Record. 


6. Puseyite Tactics. 

" Tt is a remarkable fact, and evident especially at the Oratory in King 
William-street, as well as at Rimini and other places abroad,—that lhe 
growth of Romanism is not produced or facilitated by any moderating of 
ihc claims of that apostate Church/ Qn lbe contrary, those who leaic the 
Protestant Church of England for the Roman communion, are immediately 
required to plunge into lhe thickest and deepest of all ihc Papal abomina¬ 
tions. At Mr. Newman’s Oratory, especially, the disgusting extent Lq 
Which the idolatry of Mary is carried, is equal to the worst that has Over 
been described, in the darkest periods of Roman domination. 

“ The more insidiuus features o! Popery are not so discoverable now 
among professed Romanists as among those of our own Church who are 
Roman at hearP but still English in outward profession. It was but Ihc 
oilier day that we took up, for a moment, l)r. Fiwey’s last publication. 
Under the guise of a theological work written by a Regius Prolessor and 
Canon of Christ Church we found a purely Romish treatise. The subject— 
Priestly Absolution, the whole argument, and all the proofs, entirely Ro¬ 
man. The very questions dicci:s.ied were such as the Protestant Church 
of England never dreamed of; such as, How the Pope was 1o be absolved, 
being hitmeflf above all oilier priests 1 

“ But the policy with Dr. Posey, Archdeacon Miron in g, and some others 
of their school, seems to be, to accustom the English, and especially the 
English clergy, b» the constant use of Roman thoughts, language, and ar¬ 
guments, as the best preparation for the re-introduction of Roman doctrine 
and the Romish worship,”— Record, 


Editorial Notes. 

Wo have been obliged to delay several communications for want of 
room. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of the Report of the Calcutta 
Church Missionary Society, and of a Gujarati History of Gujarat. 

The CaLhulic Standard seems to have overlooked our acceptance of bis 
challenge, 

JSinec our last sheet was made up for the preei, the Lord Bishop of Ma¬ 
dras has arrived in Bombay. We shall notice Ids proceedings in our next 
number. 
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I.—The Unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of 
Persons therein. By the Rev. C. W, Isen- 
berg.* 

One of the most important regulations of the Western Indian Organiza¬ 
tion of the Evangelical Alliance, in my opinion, is that which brings its 
Members together every other month to attend to a discourse which is to 
be delivered by some of its ministerial members on the principles which 
form the basis of the Alliance. In consequence of this regulation, stated 
opportunities are given to friends and enemies, to convince themselves of 
the Unity of faith which exists among Christians belonging to the most 
different branches of the Church of Christ, 

Let us not, however, mistake our position. The Alliance, to which we 
belong, is not an ecclesiastical body, and so far not able to represent the 
union which exists among the different Churches of Christ; it represents 
only the united views and feelings of its actual members, each of whom is 
responsible for himself only, and has no power to represent that ecclesiasti¬ 
cal section to which he belongs. To the Alliance the same assertion ii 
applicable which may be applied to every individual Church denomination: 
The kingdom of God cometh not with observation—neither shall they say: 
Lo here ! lo there ! for behold the kingdom of God is within you. But 
the great, the principal, value of the Alliance is its attempt to gather out of 
the different denominations of the Christian Church, under the great 
standard of Union all those or as many as possible of those who believe in 
Union-—without separating them from the respective Churches to which 
they belong, and thus to promote the Spirit of Union in each Church. It 
is, however, an attempt only :—the end which it aims at, and which every 
Christian Church ought to have in view, is that which is again and again 
brought before us in the words of Christ: That they may all be One—as 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be One in Us 
In these words you see the dose hearing which the Article which con* 
statutes the subject of my discourse, has upon the Alliance, 77* e Union 
of the Three Persons in God is the Great Pattern and End of the Christum 
Church , and of the Alliance in particular. 

* A discourse delivered before the Western Indian Organization of the Evangelical 
Alliance on the 21 it October, 1850, 
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Let us proceed to consider this all important subject* and may the Holy 
Spirit assist us with His light and life to do it aright, to our common spiri- 
tual benefit* and to the glory of His great name. 

In endeavouring to bring this doctrine before you, I shall 

1. Give you a short statement of It, as held by all Christian Churches, 

2. Seek to establish it by the testimony of Scripture, 

3. Prove its necessity and rationality, 

h—In order to state the general belief of the Christian Church on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, we have to direct our attention to its principal 
confessions or creeds, They embrace those Christian doctrines and facts 
of divine revelation, as were, at the time these confessions were composed, 
considered the most essential—and are still of more or less authority in 
the Church. The two oldest of them which obtained general authority, 
and have not been abrogated by the Churches of the Reformation-—viz., 
the so-called Apostles* Creed and the Nicene Creed, are remarkable for 
the place which the doctrine of the Trinity holds in them. It evidently 
forms their basis, and supplies the frame work, into which the principal 
facts of Divine Revelation and salvation arc arranged ; each of those creeds 
being divided into three different parts* the first of which comprises the 
doctrine of God the Father and the work of Creation j the second* the 
doctrine of God the Son, and the work of the Redemption of sinners ; the 
third* the doctrine of God the Holy Spirit* and the work of the Sanctifica¬ 
tion of Relievers, and the building up of Christ's Church. The doctrine of 
the Trinity, however, is not adequately developed in those two creeds; to 
do this, to give a full and lucid statement of it, as it had been developed in 
those numerous con diets in which the Church had been engaged with 
various enemies during the three first centuries, this was reserved for the 
Author of the Creed commonly ascribed to Athanasius, but who probably 
was Hilary of Poitiers. That confession treats on two subjects—the doc¬ 
trine of the Holy Trinity and that of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
Let me read to you the statement which it contains of the former doctrine. 

“The Catholic Faith is this, That wo worship one God in Trinity, and 
Trinity in Unity, 

“Neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance. 

“For there is one Person of the Father* another of the Sou, and an¬ 
other of the Holy Ghost: 

“ But the Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is 
all one ; the Glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. 

“Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost, 

“The Fatheruucreate,the Son uncreate, and the Holy Ghost uucreate; 

“ The Father incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy 
Ghost incomprehensible ; 

“ The Father eternal, the Son eternnl, and the Holy Ghost eternal, 

“And yet they are not three eternals, but one eternal ; 

“ As also there are not three incomprehensible^, nor three uncreated, 
but one uncreated, and one incomprehensible. 
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'< So likewise, the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and the Holy 
Ghost Almighty: 

“ And yet they are not three Almighties, but one Almighty. 

So the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God ! 
And yet they arc not three Gods, but one God. 

“ So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son Lord, and the Holy Ghost is 
Lord ; and yet not three Lords, but one Lord. 

“ For like as we are compelled by the Christian verity, to acknowledge 
each Person by himself to be God and Lord, so we are forbiden by the 
Catholic (t. e. Universal Christian) religion, to say there be three Gods 
or three Lords. 

11 The Father is made of none ; neither created, nor begotten. 

“ The Son is of the Father alone ; not made, nor created, but begotten. 

“The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, neither made, nor 
created, nor l»egottcn, hut proceeding. 

“ So there is one Father, not three Fathers ; one Son, not three Sons ; 
one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. 

“ And in this Trinity, none is afore or after other, none is greater, or 
less than another. 

“ But the whole three Persons arc co-ctcrnal together and co-equal. 

c * So that in all things, as is aforesaid, the Unity in Trinity , and the 
7 Yinity in Unity is to be worshipped . 99 

In addition to this I may quote what is said concerning the Son of God. 

u He is cqunl to the Father, as touching his Godhead, and inferior to the 
Father as touching His manhood.” 

All the above confessions obtained general authority in the Western 
Church. The Nicene Creed also, with the exception of the expression which 
says that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Son as well as from the 
Father, was received b^ the whole Church of the East and of the West. 
Neither have any of the Churches of the Reformation abrogated any of 
these Creeds. The Church of England, besides havingadopled and order¬ 
ed them to be used in her public services, has expressed her special con¬ 
sent, in her first article thus : 

“ There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without body, parts 
or passions ; of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness; the Maker and 
Preserver of all things l>oth visible and invisible. And in this unity of this 
Godhead there be three Persons, of one substance, pow er, and eternity : 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 

All the Protestant Churches of Great Britain and America have adopted 
the some doctrine with one consent—for the Socinians and other Unitari¬ 
ans who deny the Trinity, are not considered as Churches. 

The Augsburg Confession, which was delivered June 2.5lh 1530, before 
the Emperor Charles V. and the assembled princes and states of Germany, 
as the expression of the united faith of Protestants in that country, and 
was subsequently signed by Calvin, is held at the present day as authori¬ 
tative by both the Lutheran and the Helvetian Churches in Germany. It 
saya in its first article : “ We teach and hold with one consent, according 
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to the resolution of the Nicene Council, that there it one sole Divine Be¬ 
ring, which is called and truly is God \ in the same one Divine Being are 
three persons, of the same power and eternity* God the Father s God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost: oil three being but one God, eternal, with¬ 
out parts and without end; infinite in power, wisdom and goodness* One 
Creator and Preserver of all things visible and invisible; and by the word 
* Person r is understood, not a part, nor an attribute of another, hut that 
which is self-existing, as also the Fathers have used the word in this 
matter. 

ft Therefore all heresies are rejected which arc contrary to this Article, 
such as that of the ManichieanB which hold two Gods, an evil and a good 
one ; likewise the Valentmians, Ariana, Eimomians, Mohammadana, and 
the like* as well ns the Sainosateninns ancient and modem, which hold but 
one Person, making sophistry of both the Word and the Holy Spirit, say¬ 
ing that they are not two distinct persons, but viewing word as a bodily word 
or voice; and the Holy Spirit to be a created motion in the creature®. 

II.—I now proceed to establish this doctrine from the Holy Scriptures— 
a* the test by which every doctrine of religion old and new must stand or 
fall. 

And here wo have to observe the Divine wisdom in the economy of re¬ 
velation, God did not reveal hinisclf during the first ages of history all at 
once in that full splendour in which fie manifested Himself by His Son in 
the flesh, and by Ilia Spirit in the .Church. There are several stages or 
periods in the history of revelation, through which we may trace a gradual 
development of it, each succeeding stage bringing additional light upon the 
character and mind of God, until that fulness of time arrived, when God 
was manifested in the Flesh, and subsequently the Son of God was glorified 
by His Spirit in a living Church- This gradual development of revelation 
took place in Divine compassion with human infirmity, God condescending 
to the feeble capacity of man, in order to satisfy his various increasing 
wants, and to obviate the peculiar forms of sin and error which developed 
themselves in every age. 

Consequently we find, that the first communications concerning Himself 
which God w-as pleased to give to nw.n, were of the most simple and general 
kind, so as to meet the special necessities and capacities of men at the time; 
and yet they contained the principles and types of all the following revela¬ 
tions of God. We observe likewise, that the whole scries of Divine ma¬ 
nifestations in the Old Testament is closely connected with the gradual 
development of the plan of salvation, the end of all revelation being the 
eetfing forth of the Divine Glory in the solvation of fallen man. Indeed we 
have no where in the Scriptures a complete theory of theology arranged in 
systematic order* although we find here deposited an unsearchable treasure 
of the knowledge of Godin His Sou Jesus Christ which is life eternal. 
The theory which the Church has formed of the essence* mode of exist¬ 
ence, and the attributes of God, is an aggregate of Divine facts and testi¬ 
monies scattered through the Scrip lures t and has assumed the speculative 
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form chiefly during the course of several conflicts, in which the truth of 
God, was vindicated against human attacks of various kinds. 

The gradual development of revelation is especially observable in re¬ 
gard to the subject of our discourse, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. It 
did not please God to repeal this fundamental doctrine to His Church all 
at once; nay, he did not make it fully and distinctly known, until Mhe 
word was made flesh, and tabernacled among men, and men beheld His 
glory, a glory as of the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth, * 

Before His coming into the Flesh, God manifested Himself as the 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the World, which characters so dis¬ 
tinctly set forth His personality, and His extra-mundane and independent 
existence, as completely to destroy all naturalistic and pantheistic illusions 
identifying God and the world which prevailed in various systems of 
Heathen philosophy. In His wonderful dealings with that remarkable 
people which He had selected from all the nations of the world to be IIis 
own, He lovingly displayed His omnipresent power, wisdom, holiness and 
love, so as to counteract theoretical and practical Atheism as well as De¬ 
ism, the latter of which so separates God and the world as to reduce the 
world to a mechanical automaton, and God to an idea without reality. He 
manifested Himself in various manners and forms unto the Patriarchs from 
Adam unto Jacob, spake to them personally, established His covenant 
with Abraham and his Seed, which covenant He most solemnly renewed 
with the whole people of Israel on Mount Sinai, after having under the 
most glorious display of his power, led them out of Egyptian bondage 
through Moses, to whom He had revealed himself by Ilis name Jehovah, 
the Eternal * I am. J To this people He declared Himself as King, adopt¬ 
ing them as His subjects. He gave them If is law, and committed to them 
His oracles, appointing a whole tribe of them for His special service, every 
part of which was regulated by His directions. To preserve this people 
from idolatry, nothing was more necessary, in addition to those great and 
■wondrous facts, by which He had asserted His supreme authority over them 
and proved His Divine perfections, than to impress their minds with His 
Unity and Personality* This truth therefore lies at the base of ail His re¬ 
velations to them—whenever He spake to them it was the great I 
who addressed them ; and it is urged in the first commandment, * I am the 
Lord, thy God ; thou shaft have none other God beside Me. r Ex. 20. 
Moses, when he repeats the Decalogue to the Israelites in the book of 
Deuteronomy, thus commences, 4 Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord/ And whenever the people afterwards disobeyed and proved 
faithless to their engagements, by neglecting His service, by associating 
other deities in their worship with Jehovah, or by entirely forsaking Hiui, 
He again and again reproved them by His servants, the prophets, saying : 
I, Jehovah, that is my name, and my glory will I not give to another* 
neither my praise to graven images. Isa* xlii. 8. He calls out unto the 
whole world saying : Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth, for I am God, and there is none else, xlv* 22. Unto His backslid - 
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mg people He foretells a Hay of judgment, which will be upon every thing 
that raises itself agaist Hi inland adds-—'then the loftiness of man Khali be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of men shall lie laid low j and the Ltord 
alone shall he exalted in that day, 2. 17. With the nonentical deities 
worshipped by the Heathen in images of wood and stone or gold and silver, 
God satirically presents himself as reasoning, challenging them to evince 
their reality by facts—saying to them, f Produce your cause, saith the 
Lord; bring forth your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob*—and when 
there is none to take up the challenge, He pours Divine contempt upon 
them saying: 1 behold, ye are of nothing—und your work of nought—an 
abomination is He that chooseth you. 3 Isa. xli. Betakes His people to 
witness saying, * Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant 
whom I have chosen ; that ye may know and believe me, and understand 
that I am He; before me there was no God formed neither shall there bo 
after me. I, even I, am the Lord, beside me there is no Saviour. I have 
declared, and have saved, and I have showed when there was no strange 
God among yon, therefore ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, that I aril 
God/ 4$, 9—PS. When addressing the Persian King, Cyrus, calling 
him by name nearly 200 years before he made his appearance m history, 
the God of Israel thus speaks to him, L 1 am the Lord, and Ihere is none 
else; there is no God beside me; I guided thee, though thou hast not 
known me, that they may know from the rising of the Sun and from the 
west, that there is none beside me—I am. Jehovah, and there is none else, 1 
45, 5, 6. 

It would lend us too far to select any further proofs for the Unity of 
the Divine Being from the Scriptures; they abound with them throughout the 
whole ; nor is there any doubt upon it among Christians requiring further 
proofs of it. I, therefore, shall proceed to trace the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the Old Testament, and point out the plain declarations of it in the 
New. 

Intimations of this doctrine are abundantly contained in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which, although they do not by themselves amount to incontesta¬ 
ble proofs, yet when brought under the fuller light of the New Testament 
must be ever considered as the first germs and types of the doctrine. Such 
are the Hebrew names of God, Elohim ; Lord, Adonai; the Almighty, EL 
Shnddai; which arc plural forms, but having always the verb in the shr- 
gular number. It is not a progress in modern theology to view these 
plurals as plurals of Majesty, for then the verb would be likewise in the 
plural, Mohammed in the Koran, who has the name of God, Allaii, al¬ 
ways in the singular, uses the verb, wherever God is represented as speaker, 
in the plural, such as, “We, God, speak to thee/ ! —Neither need we give 
up, not as a self-evident proof, but as a collateral one,.that which is afford¬ 
ed in the first chapter of Genesis, v. 26. and God said, f Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness *—for not only is bore the verb in the plural, 
but the expressions— image and likeness- —though in themselves nothing to 
our purpose, yet in combination with the declarations of the New Testa¬ 
ment, where Christ is exhibited as the express image of God, this passage 
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presents to us a first intimation, that our creation was planned already 
with a view to our redemption, as the first man was then made both a fore- 
type and copy of the Son of God who in the fulness of lime was to come 
in the likeness of man. A similar intimation is given us, when we are told 
that the Spirit of God moved upon the chaos—and that God said f ‘ let 
there be*—and there was—in reference to which David says—‘ the Heavens 
were made by the word of the Lord, and all their hosts by the Spirit ot 
his mouth, for John brings it to light saying that the word, by which God 
made the world, “ was with God,” and that “the word was God.” Soitis 
likewise a hint when God says of Adam after the fall,*. ‘Behold Adam has 
become as one of us* (Gen. iii, 22). That mysterious angel of the Lord, 
by whom God manifested himself to the patriarchs and afterwards to the 
Israelites in the wilderness, of whom God said—‘my name is in Ilim—who 
when speaking of God, generally speaks in his own name, whom God call¬ 
ed—‘the angel of my Presence or of my countenance*—this was not a 
created Angel, but the same of whom the last prophet Malachi prophesied 
as the Angel of the covenant—identifying him with Jehovah—when saying, 
‘Behold, I will send my messenger, aud lie shall prepare the way before 
me and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to His temple, 
even the Angel of the covenant, whom ye delight in.* Mai. iii. 1. This 
last mentioned passage is one of the clearest testimonies of the Old Testa¬ 
ment concerning the Divinity of the Messiah, expressing in the most un¬ 
equivocal terms his identity. 

Other passages in the Old Testament which ascribe Divinity to the 
Messiah, and personality to the Holy Spirit, are so many testimonies of tho 
Trinity, more distinct than the former. Concerning the Divinity of Christ 
Psalm 2. Ps. 110. Micha. 6. 1, 2. Sam. 7. 14, 16. Ps. 89. Isa. 66. 3, 4. 
Jer. 9.6, 6. Jer. 23. 6, 6. Prow 30. 4. 

Concerning the Personality of the Holy Ghost. Gen. 6. 3. Isa. 63. 10. 
11. 43, 16. (The latter passage brings the three Persons together). 

These and similar passages, among which may be numbered those in 
which, as in the book of Proverbs, wisdom is not only personified, but so 
personified as to assume a distinct iniliv iduality with God—as c. g. Prov. 
8. 22 to 30—did not give to the Church of Israel a complete theory of the 
doctrine of three persons in the Divine essence, but they tended to lead to 
it. Hence we find among enquiring Jews, e. g. in the Apocryphal books 
of Ecclesiasticus and Sirach, and still more in the writings of Philo the 
Jew, who flourished at Alexandria about the time of our Saviour, attempts 
to bring the above intimations of a plurality in God, to a harmony with 
the doctrine of One God—but their attempts failed, especially in Philo, 
who fell into Platonic errors concerning tho relation between God and the 
world, because, not having any knowledge of the manifestation of God in 
the flesh, as accomplished in the Saviour, he yet endeavoured with the 
help of Platonic philosophy to establish that which to him was impossible, 
viz., the Divinity and Personality of the Elesnal Word. 

It was impossible for fallen man, without that greatest act of the con¬ 
descending Love of God, the Incarnation of His Son, ever to arrive at a 
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distinct and full knowledge of God. The Revelations of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which God had at sundry times and in divers manners, delivered to 
the Fathers by the prophets, even they proved insufficient to remove the 
darkness in which He had enveloped Himself; as they were hut preparatory 
to that manifestation of Himself which He accomplished in Christ Jesus 
to our Salvation. ‘No man,* said God to Moses, ‘can see my face and 
live.* Ex. 33.—He dwelleth in a light which no man can approach unto, 
saith St. Paul 1 Tim. 6. ‘No man hath seen God at any time,—says John 
the Evangelist—intimating in harmony with the two other testimonies, 
that the pure unveiled nature and essence of God is inaccessible to created 
eyes and understandings—but he adds triumphantly, ‘ The only begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He had declared him,* John i. 
18, and the Apostle in the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
after the passage quoted before, thus proceeds, ‘ He hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom He also made the worlds. Who being the brightness of 
His glory, and the express image of His person, and upholding all things 
by the word of His power, when He had by himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high. 1 Hcb. i. 1—3. 

This is the glory of the New Testament, that it accomplishes the Re¬ 
velation of God prepared in the Old, by exhibiting, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, God manifested in the flesh , as the Saviour of fallen man. The 
eternal word, the Son of God, in order to save man, took out of the sub¬ 
stance of a pure Virgin, purified by the Holy Spirit, a human body and a 
reasonable Soul, which He united to Himself to one person Jesus Christ, 
in whom the two natures, the Divine and the human, are without mixture, 
without change, without separation and without absorption, so united as 
to constitute one perfect Saviour, the Son of God, who became the Son of 
man without resigning his Divinity, the Son of man who became the Son 
of God w ithout losing his perfect humanity. This great mystery of Godli- 
ness y as it is the foundation of our salvation, so it is the revelation of the 
triune God. For the Son, as he presupposes the Father, is sent by the 
Father, lives in the Father, reveals and glorifies the Father and is glorified 
by the Father, so also He has personally and officially received the Spirit, 
whom the Father through Him communicates unto those that believe on 
Him, in order that this third person of the Trinity, by entering into be¬ 
liever's hearts making them the children of God by regeneration, by uniting 
them with Christ and with each other, may glorify Christ, who with the 
Father by the Spirit will dwell in them and make them a holy temple of 
the Lord, the habitation of God in the Spirit. 

Most numerous are the passages of the New Testament in which each 
of the Three Persons in the Godhead, and their relation to each other are 
spoken of. Here we have to observe that whenever God in the abstract 
is mentioned, then we have generally to understand, either the fulness of 
the Divine person in His distinctness from the world , or particularly God 
the Father. Passages of this kind are too numerous to be quoted. 
But allow me to mention some passages in which the first person of the 
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Trinity is called Father. They exhibit him either as Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, or as tho Father of believers, or as the Father of men and 
reasonable creatures in general, 

1. Passages in which Christ and his Apostles present Him to us as the 
Father of out Lord Jesus Christ. John i. 14. IS*-—iii. 35_—v. 17. IS,— 
xxiii, 2ft. 30, 36. 43. 45.—vi. 32. 65,—viii. 19. 2S. 38. 49. 54—x. 17. 16. 

25, 29. 30. 32.—xi, 41—xii. 27, 28.—xiv. 2. 7. 13.20. 21, 23, 28—xv, 1. 

5, 10. 23. 24.—xvi. 10.—xvii. 1. 5, 1L 21. 34. 25,—xx. 17. Matt. vii. 21 
—10.32, 33,—xi.25. 27.—xiL 50.— xvi. 17.27.—xviii. 10 —xix. 35.xx. 23. 
—xxiv. 30.—xxv, 34,—xxvi. 29. 39. 42. 53. Mark h 38 —xiv. 36. Luke 
ii, 49. 10, 21.—xxii. 42—xxiii. 34, 46,—xxiv, 49. Horn, xv, 6. 2 Cor. 
i, 8,—xi. 31, Eph. i. 3,—iii. 14. CoL i, 3, 1 Pel. i. 3. Revel, i, 6,—iii, 

6 , 21 . 

2. The Father oj Believers. John viii, 42.— XX. 17, Math, v, 16, 
45. 48—vi. 1. 4. 6, 8, 9, 14, 15. 18. 26. 32.—vii. 11.—x. 20.—xiii. 43. 
—xviii. 14.—xxiii, 9. Mark xi. 25. 26. Luke vi. 36.—xi. 2.—xii. 30. 
Rom. i,7, 1 Cor. i. 3. 2 Cor. i. 2. GaJ. i. 4,—iv. 6. Eph, i. 2. Phil. 

i. 2.—iv. 20. CoL i, 2. 1 Thess. i, 1. 3,—iii. 11. 13. 2 Thess, i. 1. 2— 

ii. 16. 1 Tim. i. 2. Philemon i. 3. 

3. The Father of men and of reasonable Creatures in general. The 
parable Luke xv, 11—32, Eph. iii. 15.—iv, 6. Heb. xii. 9. 

4. The Father, or God the Father absolutely. Several of the preced¬ 
ing passages, and besides,, John vi. 27. 37. 39. 44. 45. 46. 57.—viii. 16. 

18. 27. 29.—x. 15, 30. 38,—xii. 49. 50.—xiii. 1. 3.—xiv 6, 8. 11. 16. 24. 

26. 31.— XV. 9. 16. 26.—xvi. 3. 16. 17. 23, 26. 27. 28, 32. Malth. xxviii. 

19. Mark xiii. 32. Luke ix, 26—x 22. 11. 13. Acts i. 4. 7—ii. 33. 
Rom. vi. 3, 1 Cor, viii. 6. 15, 24. Gal. i. 1, 3* Eph. ii. 18.—v. 20— 
vi, 23. Phil, ii, 11. CoL i. 12. 19—ii. 2.—iii. 17, 1 Thess, i, L 2 
Tim. i. 2. Titus i. 4. James ii. 27.—iii, 9. 1 Peter i. 2. 17. 2 Pet, i, 
17. 1 John i. 3,—ii, 1* 13. 15. 16, 22—24—iii. 1.—iv, 14. 2 John iii. 4. 

9, Jude L 

5. The Father of mercies 2 Cor. i. 3-of Glory, Eph. i, 17,-of 

lights, James i. 17. 

Regarding the second Person in the Holy Trinity, the N. T. presents him 
to us under a twofold aspect, i. e. such as He was before His Incarnation 
—the eternal Son^ the personal Word, the image of the invisible God, the 
brightness of His Glory. Such passages are numerous : John i. 1—10— 
viii, 56. 5$,—iii. 11—13. 16,—vL 38. 46, 50.—viii. 14. 23.—iii. 31.—xvi, 
28, 1 Cor. xv. 47—49, Rom. i. 3.—ix. 5. 1 Tim. iii. 16. CoL i. 15— 

17. Heb. L 2. 3. John xvii. 5. 24. 1 John i. 2.—v. 20, Heb. i. 10—12. 

Rev. i, 11—xxii, 13. and many other passages, 

2, His Incarnation and His twofold state of humiliation and exaltation, 
X.— Christ's Incarnation Luke i. 38. Matth. i. 20—23. John i. 14- 
Heb. ii, 14. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 1 John i. 1—3,—iv. 2. 3. 9.—v, 1- 5, 6, 9. 

20. John xiii, 16. Rom. viii, 3. 32. 

II—His humiliation and exaltation together. John iii. 13. Eph. 4* 9. 

10. Phil. ii. 5—11. Heb. ii. 9. Luke xviL 24.25—xxii. 27—30—xxiv. 
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20. 46—52, Acts iv. 10—12.—v. 29—32. Korn. L 3. 4. 2 Car. viii. 9.— 
xiii. 4. Phil. iii. 10. Hob, xii. 2. 1 FcL i, 19—21. 

His humiliation. Gal. iv. 4. Mnllh, xx. 2S, Mark x. 45. Luke ix, 
58. Gal. iii, 13. 14. 

Christ's being subject to temptations and infirmities, but without sin, 
JIeb. iv. 15. 

His sufferings ami death for our redemption, 2 Cor. v. 19. 21. Acts 
xx. 20. Matth. xxvi, 30. 45.-—xxvii. 4G. Mark, xiv. 36, 15, 34, Luke 
xviii, 31—34.—xxii, 44. John xix, 28-—30.36, 37. (Zechariah xii. 10,) 
Acts xx. 28. Rom. viii. 3. 1 Cor. v, 7, Eph, ii. 12—17,—v. 25—27. 
CoL i, 17—22. 1 Tim. vi, 13, 1 Pet. ii. 21—25,—iii, 18. 1 John i. 7. 
Testimonies of His Divine Glory during II ia humiliation. 

By the voiro of His Father Matlh. iii. 17.—xvii, 5. Marki, 11.—ix. 7. 
Luke iii. 22.—tx. 33. 2 Pet. i. 17. John xii. 28. As proclaimed by the 
Prophets Heb. v. 5—10, John viii, 14—18. Acts iii, 24.—viii. 27—32. 
Rom. xi. 26. 

By Apostles and Evangelists and John Baptist. Mark i, 1, 7. 8. Luke 

iii. 16. 17, Matth. iii. 11, John iii 29—36,—i. 11— IS, 29—34, 49,—ii. 
25,—vi, 68.—xii, 41.—xiii. 1. 3 —xx. 31. Acts, iv, 25—28,—X. 36—44, 
—xix. 4. 

By Christ himself Matth. xi. 27.—xxii, 41—45.—xxiii. 8—10.—xxii, 2. 
—xxvi. 53,63, 64.—xxvii. 11. 43. Mark ii. 28.—xii. G—II, 37. xiv. 61. 
62,—xv. 2. Luke ii. 49.—iv, 18—21,—x. 21. 22.—xi- 31, 49.—xix. 11— 
27,—xxi. 14—18.—xxii. 69. John i. 50. 51.-—ii- 19—21.—iii. 13—18,— 

iv. 10—26 —v. 17—37—vi. 35—40. 44—58,—vii. 37—39.—viii. 35. 3G.— 
ix. 35—38.—x, 9. XL U—IS. 24—30.—xi. 4, 25. 26 —xii. 23—26. 30— 
33. 44—48.—xiii. 20 31. 32.—xiv. 1—3. 6—10. 13. 23. 28.—xv. 1 6. 7, 
24 ,—ml 3.15. 27—32, Cli. 17. 

By various persons. Matlh. xiv. 38.—xvi. 16.—xxvii. 54. Mark xv. 
39, Luke i. 43. 76—79.—vii. 49,—xix. 37—40. John xi. 27. 

By children. Matth, xxi, 16. 

By devils. Mark 1. 24. Matth. viii. 29. Mark iii, 10. 5. 7. 12. Luke 
iv. 34, 41.—viii, 28. 

By His miracles. Mark i, 40—42. Matth, viii. 2. 3. 5—13, 16. 17. 24 
—27. 28—32 —fx. 2—7, 18—26. 27—29. 32—33.—xi. 4. 5.—xii. 10-13. 
15. 22.—xiv. 14—21. 25, 32. 36.—xv. 28. 30—38.—xvii. 1$. 27.—xx. 30 
—34 —xxi. 14. 19. Mark i. 23—26, 30—34. 40—45,—ii. 3—12.—iii, 1 — 
6. 10,—iv. 36—39.—v. 2—13. 22. 43.—vi. 34-—44. 48—51.55. 56.—vii. 25 
—30. 32—37.—viii. 1—9. 22—25.—ix, 17—27.—x. 46—52.—xi. 12—14. 
20. Luke iv. 33—36. 38—4L—v. 4—9. 12. 13. 18, 26.—vi, 6—11, 18. 19. 
—vii. 2—10. 11, 16, 21. 22.—viii, 2.24, 27—36. 41—56,—ix. 12—17. 38 
—42.—xi. 14.—xiii. 11—13.—xiv, 1—4.—xvii. 11—14.—xviii. 35—43,— 
xxii. 51. John ii. 1—12.—iv. 46—54.—v. 2—9.—vi, 5—13. 19. iv.. 36.— 
vii, 31.—ix. I. 7. 33. 38.—x\ 21, 25. 38.—xi. 4, 43, 44.—xiv, 10. 12. 15 
24.—x. 31. 38. 

By the miracles of His discipies. Matth, x. 8.—xiv. 29, Mark. vi. 7. 
13, Luke ix, 2, 6.—x. 9, 17. 19, 
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By His transfiguration. Matth, xvii. I ., 8 . Mark ix. 2 . . 8 , Luke ix, 
23,. 36. 2 Pet. i, 16. 19. 

By the miracles attending Bis death. Mtillk xxvii. 50. 54. Mark 
xiv.37. 38. 

By Angels. Luke i 16. 17. 31—35. 

The object of Christ’s coming. Luke xix. 10 Matth.xviii.il Acts 
xiii. 47. 1 Tim. i, 15. 16. Titus ii. 14.—iii. 4 —7, 

Christ's exaltation. Acts ii. 33—HG*-—tii. 13—16.—vii. 55 3 5G.—ix, 3— 
It). 34.—xxvi, 15—18. 

His resurrection. Matth. xxviiL 1—15. Mark xvi. Lukexxiv, John 
xx. 24—29. Acts xiii. 32—39, Rom. vi. 4. Ej>h. i. 19—23. Col. iii. 
1—4, 1 Pel i. 2 . 3 

His commission to His Apostles. John xx. 21—23, Matt Ik XXV iii, 18 
—20. John xxi. 15—19. Acts k 8 . 

His ascension into heaven. Mark xvi. 19, Luke xxiv. 50. 51. Acts 
i 9. Heb. iv. 14, Acts iii. 13—16. 20. 

His presence with His Church. Mattb xviii. 20 .—xxviii. 20, Mark 
xvi. 20 . Rom, via, 10. 35—39. 2 Cor. xii. 9. Gnl. ii. 20,—vi, 14. Eph. 

iii. 17, Col. i. 27.—iii. 17. 2 Tim, iv, 22, Rev. ii, 1 , 2, 4. 7—9. 10 , 13 
—24.—in, 1—3, 8 —10. 15—20. 

His second advent. Matth. xvi. 27.—xxiv. 30. 31. 42—51, Mark viir. 
38.—xiii. 26. 27, Luke ix. 26.—xvii. 14, Acts i. 11 . 2 Cor. v, 10 . 1L 

Phil. iii. 20, 21, 1 Thess. i. 10 .—iii. 13,—iv. 18. 17. 2 Thess. i. 7—10. 
—ii. 8 . Titus ii 13, 1 Pet, v, 4. 1 John ii. 23. Rev. i. 7.—ii. 25.—iii. 
11 . 12 

The mighty works He wrought through the Apostles. Acts xvi, 18.— 
xix. 1 — 20 . Rom. xv. 18. 

111.—Christ’s Offices, titles and works. 

Prophet, Matth. xiii. 37—xxiii 37—39. Mark xiii. 31. Luke xxi. 33, 
—xxii. 31—34. Rom. xv. 9. 2 Cor. i, 19, 20 .—iii. 3. Epli. iv. 20. 21. 
Col. ii. 3, Priest. Eph. viii. 2 . Heb. ii. 17.—iii. 1.—iv. 14.—v. 5—10, 

1 Pet. ii. 24.—iii. 18. Heb. vii. 15—17. 20—23.—viii. 1 . 2 . 6 .—x. 11 — 
14. King. Matth. xiii. 41.—xvi. 18. 19,—xxv, 31—*6,—xxviii. IS. 
Luke xxiii. 3S—43, John xviii 36. 37.—xix. 19—22. Acts xvii. 31, 1 
Cor. rv, 5. 2 Cor. ii. 14.—x. 5. Eph, v, 5. Col. i. 13. 1 Thess. iii. II, 

2 Tim. iv. 1 . 8 , Rev. i. 5. 6 ,—ii. 26—23.—xi. 15. Lord, Matth, vii, 
21—23. Luke xiii. 24—28, Acts xv. U, Rom. i. 7,—xiv. 8 , 9,—xvi. 
20. 24. 1 Cor. i. 2. 3, 7—9,—v. 4.—vi. 15. 18.—vii. 22.—viii, 6 ,—ix. 1. 
— x 21 —23.—xi. 3,—xii.3. 5, 12. 27 — xv. 47—^19. 57. 53.—xvi. 22. 23. 
Rev. xix, 16, Eph. iv. 5—16*—'V. 23. 2 Pet, ii. 1, 

Salvation through Christ. Acta xvi, 31,—iv. 12. Rom. iii. 24—26,— 
v. L 2. 10 15, 17. 21 .—vi. 4. 11. 23.—vii. 4.—x. 4. 9, 13.—xvi. 20, 24, 
1 Cor, i, 23. 24, 30. 31.—iii. 11 — vi. 11 , Eph. i. 3.—ii, 20 .—Hi. 8 . Phil, 

iv, 13, 23. Col. it. 10—15. 19. in. 13. 1 Thess. v. 9. 28, 2 Thess. i. 

12 ._it. 16.—iii, 18. 1 Tim. i. 2.—iv. 10, 2 Tim- i. 2. 9 , 10. Titus i. 4. 

Phil. 25. Heb, xiii, 20. 1 Pet. ii. 3—8, Jude i, 21, 
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Election in Him. Rom. viii. 29. Eph. i. 4. 5.—iii. 11. Mediator. 
Rom. i. 8.—ii. 16. Eph. ii. 14. 19. 2Thess. i. 2. 1 Tim. ii. 3—6. 1 

John ii. 1. 2. The Giver of the Spirit. Rom. viii 9. God over All. 
Rom. ix. 5. 1 John v. 20. The Rock. 1 Cor. x. 4. 9. End of Christ’s 
Mcriiatorship. 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. Divine Glory of Christ. 2 Cor. iv. 

4—6. Phil. iii. 8. Col. i. 15—19.—ii. 9. 10.—iii. 11. 2 Thesii. ii. 14. 
2 Tim. v. 21.—vi. 13. Heb. i. 2—4. 8—13.—iii. 6.—xiii. 8. James ii. 

I. 1 John ii. 22—24. 2 John iii. 9. Jude 4. Rev. i. 11. 13—18—ii. 12. 
—iii. 1. 5. 7. 14. 21. The Lamb. Rev v. 5—14. Opens the Seals. Ch. 
6. 7. 8.—xii. 11.—xiii. S.—xiv. 1—4. 14.—xv. 3.—xvii. 14. The mar¬ 
riage Supper of the Lamb. Rev. xix. 7.—xxii. 20. 

This host of testimonies is overpowering. Christ in His deepest humi¬ 
liation, in which wc see Him in Gethsemane and on the Cross, and hear 
Him exclaim : I ain a worm, and not a man; Abba, my Father, is it pos¬ 
sible, let this cup pass from me! My God, my God, why hast Thou for¬ 
saken me 1—and in His highest exaltation, in which we behold Him put¬ 
ting down all His enemies under His feet, and rejoicing in the praises of 
His redeemed Church, and in the praises of all creation, presents to our 
adoring minds the all transcending glory of God manifested in the flesh, in 
which all the Divine perfections shine in surpassing brightness, and the 
believer joyfully exclaims with Thomas : My Lord and My God! 

Concerning the Holy Spirit, we have to distinguish two classes of pas¬ 
sages, viz., such as describe him as the quickening, inspiring, sanctifying, 
power of God, acting in the prophets, apostles and other servants of God ; 
and other passages which distinctly describe personality to Him. If we 
can establish the personality of the Holy Spirit from some passages, it may 
be safely assumed also in other passages in which it is not so distinctly 
expressed. I have therefore selected only a number of passages in which 
the Holy Spirit is mentioned as a person, and personal attributes and works 
are ascribed to Him. 

1. Christ’s baptism. Matth. iii. 16. Luke iii. 22. John i. 32. 33. 
The Spirit in Him. Matth. iv. 1. Luke iv. 1. 18. 21. 

2. The Comforter, Christ’S representative and agent on earth. John 
xiv. 16. 17. 26.—xv. 26.—xvi. 7. 13—15. Matth. x. 20. Rom. viii. 14— 
16. 26. 27. Acts v. 32.—xv. 28. Acts xx. 28. 1 John v. 6. 8. Revel 
ii. 7. 11. 17. 29.—iii. 6. 13. 22. 

3. Blaspheming, grieving, sinning against, the Holy Ghost. Matth. 
xii. 30. 31. Mark iii. 29. Luke xii. 10. Eph. iv. 30. 1 Tliess. v. 19. 
Acts v. 3. 4. 9. (the Holy S. first = God.) vii. 51. Heb. x. 29. 

4. The Holy Spirit inspiring, directing and guiding Apostles and Pro¬ 
phets. Matth. x. 20. Markxiii.il. Luke xii. 11. Acts. i. 16.—ii. 4. 
—viii. 29. 39.—x. 19.—xi. 12.—xiii. 2. 4.—xix. 6. 7. 10.—xx. 23.—xxi. 

II. —xxviii. 25. Eph. iii. 5. 1 Tim. iv. 1. Heb. ii. 4.—iii. 7.—ix. 8.— 
x. 15. 1 Pet. i. 11. 12. 2 Pet. i. 21. Revel, xiv. 13.—xxii. 17. 

5. The quickening, sanctifying, reproving, &c., Spirit. John vi. 63. 

—xvi. 8. Acts ix. 31. Rom. viii. 2.—xv. 80. 1 Cor. ii. 10—14.—iii. 16. 
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—vi. 19.—\ii.3. 4. 7—11, 13. 2 Cor. iii. 17. 10. Gal. v. IS. Eph. iv. 
4 . James iv, 5. 2Thess. ii.13, 1 Pet. i. 2. 1 John ii, 27. 

6. The Spirit called God and Lord. Acta, v. 4. 2 Cor. iii. 17. The 
Eternal Spirit. Heb. ix. 14. 1 John v, 8. 9. 

Now let ns briefly consider those passages of the New Testament which 
bring these three Divine Persons jointly before ns as the united founda¬ 
tion of our faith and hope, and the source of our happiness. The first dis¬ 
tinct occurrence of the three persons is mentioned on that solemn occasion 
when our Saviour by the baptism of John publicly presented Himself as 
our surety—for we must bear in mind, that that baptism was intended for 
sinners, being a baptism for repentance—and then was intimated hy the 
Spirit of God descending upon Him in the figure of a dove, unto His pub¬ 
lic ministry * the Father proclaiming Jesus as His beloved Son* in whom 
He was well pleased, and anointing Hirn with the Spirit without measure 
as had been foretold by David* Ps, Iv, 7. Isaiah c.—xi. 1—2. and IxL I. 
Matth, iii. 16, 17, Mark i. 10. 11. Luke iii. 22. John i. 32. 33, To 
which the Baptist refers* John iii. 34. and Peter before Cornelius* Acts 
x. 38. See also Heb, i. 8. and Luke iv. 18. 21. The most distinct declara¬ 
tion is that of our Lord, which he made to His Apostles when before His 
ascension to Heaven, He solemnly commissioned them saying—All power 
is given unto me in heaven and in earth ; go, ye therefore teach all 
nations baptising them in the name of the Father* and of the Son* 
and of the Holy Ghost. Matth. xxviii. 18. 19. Baptism is here ordained 
as the sign and seal of the Christian’s faith in the triune God, by Him who 
is the Mediator between God and man, the Representative of God and the 
Head and foundor of His Church. Every candidate for baptism is by 
these words made to enter into that covenant, which the triune God has 
established with mankind; to place the same entire faith, love and hope in 
the Father, Son* and the Holy Spirit. 

Other passages which serve in a certain manner to illustrate the special 
blessings which we owe to each of these three persons in particular* and the 
manner in which the whole undivided Trinity works together for our sal¬ 
vation, are 2 Cor. xiii. 13. Revel, i, 4, 5. 1 Pet. i. 2. 2 Thess. ii. 13, 

14. Eph. i. 3—14. 17—23.—ii. 19—22.—iii. 14—19. iv. 4—6. John viv, 
16. 26.—xv. 26. Luke xxiv. 49. Acts ii. 33.—v. 31.32, Rom, i. 1—3. 
—v. 1— 5. —viii. 2—4, II.—xv. 15. 16. 30. 1 Cor. xii. 4—6. 2 Cor. i. 21. 
22. Gal. iv, 4—6. Titus, iii, 4—6, Hob. ix. 14. 1 Pet. i. 17—23. 1 

John iii. 23. 24. Jude xx. 21. Rev, v,-In these and all the before 

mentioned testimonies of the Now Testament* the grace on which Chris¬ 
tians have to depend, and the salvation which they enjoy, is not simply as¬ 
cribed to God or to the Father, but, first either simply to the Lord Jesus 
Christ (as 2 Thess. iii. 18.) 2nd most frequently to both, God and Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ (as Phil. i. 2.)—and thirdly to Father, Son* and 
Holy Spirit as 2 Cor. xiii. 13. From the distinct representation, however, 
of the threefold source of our salvation, it follows, that whenever only the 
Lord Christ* or only the Holy Spirit is mentioned os active for our salva¬ 
tion, the co-operation* preparatory or succeeding agency of the other* 
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and the conjoint operation of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
never to be excluded hut always included. 

At the same time these passages do not merely represent the threefold 
relation in which God enters with us as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, by( 
several of them do indicate, that this is based upon a threefold relation in 
which God stands to Himself, as Father, the cause of Himself, the Son in 
which the Father manifests Himself and communicates with Himself, and 
the Holy Spirit as the moving principle by which this sublime self-com¬ 
munication and self-manifcstation in God is mediated and accomplished. 
See especially Matth. xi. 27, John i. I. 2. John v. 19. 20. 2G.—xv. 9 — 
xvii,5. Heh. i. 3. 1 Cor. it. 10. 11. 

lit.—I now come to the third point of my discourse, to show the necessity 
and rationality of this fundamental doctrine. Time does not permit me 
to enter fully into this part of the subject, so I must confine myself to a 
few observations. 

The incessant contlict of opinions throughout the ages of the Christian 
history concerning this characteristic doctrine of the Christian Church, 
shows, that most important truths are contained in it, which were felt by 
many, though known hy few. And indeed it does contain (lie most essen 
tint truths, and will therefore stand as long n_s the Church of Christ stands, 
although it must be naturally acknowledged to be a sacred mystery, and 
will continue an object of lajth with believers, an object of attack with un- 
Iralievers. 

1 T The doctrine of the Trinity alone teaches us the truth of a living 
God, self-sufficient and the God of fore, without the error of an eternal 
creationj which without it is unavoidable. Those who deny this doctrine, 
must either deny his eternal fulness of life, reducing at least His existence 
before the creation to a mere inactive idea, which is most absurd—or they 
must make the living Got! dependent upon matter as eternal as Himself, 
on error which is equally contradictory to reason, morality and religion, 
as is evident both in the dualistic and pantheistic systems which it has 
produced. 

2. This doctrine facilitates the idea of God's revealing and manifesting 
Himself, without prejudice to the equally acknowledged truth of His in¬ 
scrutability and incomprehensibility to created intellects. Without adopt¬ 
ing what the Scriptures tell us of God the Father knowing and loving the 
Son in the Spirit, we have no basis for the Divine manifestations and re¬ 
velations of God to Hit reasonable creatures, which the Scriptures present 
unto us, and the general necessity of which it acknowledged in all religious 
systems, but satisfied only in Christianity. 

3, The doctrine of the Holy Trinity alone shows us how man is brought 
into communion with his Creator by showing that God and man, notwith¬ 
standing the original distance between both, as between the infinite Creator 
and His finite creature, and the still greater distance introduced hy sin, 
have been united together in and through Jesus Christ the Son of His lave, 
without changing the uniimitabie nature of God or the finite nature of man. 
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Thus we find, arid would time allow, to enter into a comparison between 
this mysterious system with other systems of theology, we might bring it to 
the greatest evidence, that the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity and the Unity 
in Trinity is the only true system, and that, with aII its*incomprehensible 
depth, it alone gives satisfaction to the sincere searcher after Divine truth 
white every other system is in fault. 

This doctrine is one of the fundamental truths in which all true Chris¬ 
tians agree, and it therefore has been adopted among the fundamental 
principles of the Evangelical Alliance. I have endeavoured, as time and 
strength did alloiv, to give you an exposition of the doctrine ; and though I 
feel I have been far from doing justice, I think I have sufficiently shown its 
scriptural foundation. Let us adore the Divine mercy for having revealed 
it to iisj and let us, with childlike faith, lay hold on the inexhaustible trea¬ 
sures of spiritual knowledge and comfort which it contains. Let us seek to 
promote the knowledge of God in His Son Jesus Chris t among the still 
benighted natives of this country, and pray that God Himself may hasten 
the time, when all false religions shall vanish as the illusions of the night 
before the light of the sun, mid the name of the triune God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, shall be adored by all the nations, tribes and 
tongues of the earth i 


IL—Journal of a Missionary Tour in S.ndik* 

1 st February. We left Sell wan at 9 a, m., in the boat in which Dr- 
Duff had come down the Indus, part of my baggage, etc,, being conveyed 
in a separate boat. The Lakln hills, of calcareous and arenaceous forma¬ 
tion, come close to the Indus a little below Sehwan. Our sailing past 
them, however, was quite smooth. At sunset, we pulled up for the night 
at the town of San, which contains a population of about 2,000 souk. We 
addressed a small company of natives at the office of the Kardar, who was 
absent, and gave a tract to such of them as could read When wo were 
about to re-enter our boat, we were accosted by two horsemen from the 
village of KarflmpUTj—about foyr miles beyond Sehwan, which I Imd visited 
the other day,—who had been pursuing our boat since the morning, that 
they might purchase for their master, a Jagirdar, some biblea and tracts. 
They had bve rupees with them, which they offered to us to accomplish 
their object. We gave them a small supply of publications, including a 
copy of the Ne w Testament in Persian and Hindavi, taking for them the 
price at which we have usually sold them. Their master is a Hindu, and 
he was so anxious lo get possession of some of our books,-—probably with 
merely conjectural views of their contents,—that he had given them orders 
to proceed even to Haidarabad, a distance of 100 miles, if necessary, to 
overtake us. 

2nd February. Our boat was again in motion at day-break ; and at half 
past one, p, w., we had got as far down the river, us Majenda, a town 
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about the size of San, situated on the right hank,—but not «o dilapidated. 
We continued our voyage till we were in the neighbourhood of Goth an a, 
a considerable town, at which we resolved to spend tha Sabbath * 

3rd February, Sabbath* Wc walked to the bazar of Gothana in the 
forenoon, where we addressed for some time a congregation varying from 
lot) to 150, including some women. The people, especially the Bantus and 
Munshis, understood Hindustani much better than we expected. Wc dis¬ 
tributed among them a few tracts. In the evening we walked to a small 
village, in the neighbourhood of Gothana, where at a most, we addressed 
a few individuals who had assembled to offer up their evening prayers. 
They were all Muhammadans. 

4th February. We sailed from GothAna at day-break, and we passed 
the place where the FaleiH brandies off from the Indus between ten end 
eleven o J clock. There is a large Sbikaxgah, or game-preserve altb is place, 
marked by large acacias, tamarisks, and unsubdued jungle. The battle¬ 
field of Miani, where Sir Charles Napier gained his decided victory in 
1843, is near it. Wc did not slop to examine the ground. We reached 
the bandar of Haioababao, at half past one. It is fully six miles from 
the town. On our intimating our arrival to our friend Capt. J. D, Stewart, 
the Deputy Collector, he came down immediately to the river, 1o take us 
to his house. We walked with him the greater part of the way to Haida- 
ralmd over a road having marks of English workmanship, and shaded near 
the river by large acacias. 

5th February, Early in the morning, we went with Capt. Stewart to 
examine the fort of Haidarabad and its various lions. It is built on a 
rising ground, and its walls are formed partly by scarping the rock and 
facing it with burnt brick. We ascended the great tower, from which we 
had a line view of the interior of the fort and the surrounding country. 
Next lu the tower itself, the palace lately occupied by Mir Nasir Khan is 
the most important building. The other Amirs and their friends and de¬ 
pend e nts appear to have been but indifferently accommodated, They seem 
to have erected as many musks, of no great dimensions, as private dwell¬ 
ings. From the tower, the position of the city is clearly seen. It stands 
upon a barren ridge surrounded by ground capable of ^cultivation. Before 
returning to breakfast, wc walked through the principal bazar, whirh is a 
long open street with shops rather of a mean character, and gave notice of 
our arrival that the people might come to us for books and conversation 
in the course of the day. A considerable number of them availed them¬ 
selves of our invitation, and they informed us that we might expect a 
good many more visitors on the morrow. One young Muhammadan 
bought a copy of the Persian New Testament for his mother, who, he 
said, is an excellent reader. Capt. Speedy of H. 8th Regiment 
kindly made arrangements for our meeting the aoldiera in the evening ; 
and Dr. Duff delivered to them a most suitable and affecting address. 

7th February, Wo went with Capt. Stewart early in the morning to 
the tombs of the Kaloriand Til pur princes of Sindh. The mosks erected 
over them are very considerable in size, of tasteful architecture, and orna- 
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merited with facings of coloured bricks, mostly blue* Wc afterwards 
breakfasted with the Rev, Mr. Cotes who had been my fellow-passenger 
to Karachi in the palace ofNasir Khan, part of which he occupies as a 
dwelling house, Mr, C. is unremitting in his endeavours to circulate the 
Scriptures* and other good works among the natives, and is moat exem¬ 
plary in his zeal for their instruction and conversion. 

Connected with this building is the darbar room of Nasir Kh&n, in 
which the Marquis of Dalhousie had a meeting with the Jagird&rs of 
Sindh, a few days ago. The Darbar of the Governor General was antici¬ 
pated w ith much interest by these chiefs ; and many of them came from 
a distance to attend it, and to pay their respects to the representative of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, and put themselves to much expense to 
make a respectable appearance in the Hazur. But it proved to them, they 
say, unsatisfactory from its haste and brevity. We felt for some of them 
in the disappointment experienced by them, for the seeming slighting of even 
ceremonial regard for our country, especially in newly conquered pro¬ 
vinces, is to be regretted; but they themselves have new lessons to learn 
as to the value of time, particularly in the case of those, on whose shoul¬ 
ders rests the government of the largest empire founded by the sons of 
Europe in Asia, 

Throughout the day, we had a very considerable number of native visi¬ 
tors. Most of them were willing to purchase books and tracts. Our time 
did not allow us to do more by way of addressing them, than speaking from 
time to time of the general contents of the publications which we circulate. 
We were sorry that we could not supply the demands for Persian New Tea- 
laments, on account of the exhaustion of my stock in that language. We 
were happy to hear from Capt. Speedy, with whose family we spent the 
evening, that his lady has access to the wives and daughters of the late 
Am fra, and that she has supplied them with copies of the word of God, 
which they peruse with interest. She showed us some Persian letters 
which she has lately received from them. 

After taking leave of our kind friends at Haidarabad, where we could 
have much wished to prolong our stay, wc rode down to the bandar in the 
dark, that we might be able to continue our voyage on the following morn¬ 
ing, My conveyancer was a harkarah camel, much swifter in its move¬ 
ments than any I have seen in the Arabian desert or Syria. 

7th February. Our progress on the river to-day was much impeded by 
eand-banks, on one df which one of the gigantic mid rude oars of our boat 
was broken. We lost three hours in cutting a babul tree from a shiktirgdh 
on the banks of the river, and preparing it for use. We passed the town of 
Jerak, near which there is a remarkable bend of the river, at half past 
three o’clock, p. m. We stopped for the evening at Bakarwa'na', where, 
at a mosk, we addressed a small company of natives,—almost all the males 
of Hie place,—in the simplest language which we could command. B£pu, 
who had gone to a neighbouring village, brought to our boat a Muham¬ 
madan who could read. We gave him a copy of the New Testament and 
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a couple of tracts in Hindustani- He was, we believe, the only leader of 
(he place. Altogether, there is a great want of education in Sindh. 

8th February. Wc got down as far as the bandar of That a' (Talta) at 
one o’clock. After an early dinner. Dr. Duff and I rode on camels, through 
the tamarisk jungle, to the town, about four miles distant. After w alking 
through the bazar, we slopped at an aboriginal school, where wo found 
about fourteen boys with a Bhaiia teacher. Their blark-lioards were cov¬ 
ered with figures w ritten with a solution of white clay instead of ink. Af¬ 
ter getting one of these boards cleared, 1 wrote on it in, the Nagari charao 
acter and Hindavl language, the following sentences : The he is one 
G oo, AN JJ BESIDES IIlM THE HE IS NO OTHER GoO. AlX MEN OOGHT 
TO KNOW HIS WILE AN H LAW, All MEN ARE SINNERS, AIU> OEOHT 
TO ASK FOR THE WAY OP SALVATION, These WC held Up to the people 3 S 
our (ext, while wc made them the subject of an address to a very consider’ 
able company, who listened w ith much attention, assenting to much of the 
discourse, except that part of it which referred to the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, respecting w hich they observed silence. We returned to the 
boat in the evening, 

9th February. Dr. Duff kmcTty undertook to gel our baggage, and some 
camels which we had engaged, sent across the Indus; and I rode with 
Bapu to Thala early in the morning, lt» meet with the people, and to com¬ 
plete the arrangements for our journey through ihe delta of Sindh to Kadi. 
With a couple of Parsis at the post-office, 1 had some conversation^ and 
we gave them a smalfsnpply of Gujarati books. Bapu, too, made a pretty 
extensive distribution of tracts in the bazar. Ow ing to the occupation or 
all the Kutfs and Hamah of the place in connexion with the march of two 
of the infantry regiments to Karachi, we had the greatest difficulty in se¬ 
curing hands for our assistance m our future movements ; and it was not 
till the native officials of the town authoritatively interfered! that we got 
the promise of the needful camel men and bearers for tho empty pa Ik bis 
in which wc intended to sleep and rest when vi e tow!d not get other shel¬ 
ter. A Joki, ultimately, entered into our service con amore; and we found 
his powers of persuasion, with offers ol ample remuneration, of more avail 
than the threats of the Karri ars. In going through the bazars, we were 
struck, as last night, w ith the great decay of Thata It is described by 
Capt. Alexander Hamilton in the beginning of last century as a “very 
large and rich city/ 1 and distinguished both for its commerce and manu¬ 
factures, ev en though about three years before his visit, nearly 80,000 <jf 
its inhabitants had died of a severe plague. Now, judging merely from the 
eye, 1 should think the whole population amounts to only aland five or six 
thousand. We regretted much that our time did not permit us to visit its 
musks and tombs, which are so celebrated. A mere glimpse of some of 
the former only, built by the Emperor Jehangir, we were permitted to take. 
They still bear the marks of magnificence; and the coloured bricks, from 
the arrangements of their flowerings, have a pleasing effect. We got back 
to Dr. Duff in the evening, in lime to cross over to lhe left bank of the 
river in the neighbourhood of the town of Bela'. In order to make to that 
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place, which is opposite the bandar of Thalft, our boat had to be dragged 
up the margin of the stream for a considerable distance, to permit of our 
afterwards descending in a slanting line. Hamilton reckons the velocity of 
the Indus here at two and a half miles an hour \ hut this estimate is pro¬ 
bably too low. According to the calculations of Sir Alexander Burnes 
and Mr. James Prinsep, the Indus throws four times the quantity of water 
into the ocean that the Ganges does ' but Dr. Duff, who has seen them 
both at this time in succession, thinks that some gross error must have 
been committed in the observations on which the calculations were found¬ 
ed, though it he admitted that the Indus is probably the mightier stream of 
the two. The surveys of the Indus by Lieut, John Wood, I. N. are the 
best which have yet been made of this river, 

10th February, Sabbath, We walked into Bela', early in the morning, 
and addressed about forty -five individuals at the office of the Kard&r, 
whom, though he is a Hindu, we mistook, from his appearance, dress, and 
bearing, for a Muhammadan. We spent a peaceful Sabbath on the banks 
of the river, engaging in various religious exercises, and reflecting on 
those wondrous providences through which the different provinces oji 
its borders have been subjected to the power of a Christian nation, and 
the increased responsibility consequently devolving on our country. We 
read some of the Psalms anticipating the universal spread of divine truth, 
composed at a time when the true worshippers of Jehovah were confined 
to the heights of Israel, and had lively views of the progress of events 
towards this grand and glorious issue. In the evening, I found my throat 
much irritated and inflamed, from addressing the boatmen and others in 
the open air on the banks of the river when considerably heated, 

11th February. In the morning Dr. Duff settled with his boatmen w ith 
whom he had been sailing dow n the Indus during the last six weeks, giving 
them a gratuity according to their merits, though they themselves did not 
ask, according to Hindu custom, the expected seasoning of zhiri-miri — 
cinnamon and pepper—in addition to the stipulated fare. They appeared 
lo be very thankful for his kindness. Wc got in motion at 9 a. m. having 
fixed our route through the delta of the Indus by the South East to Lakh- 
pat in Kadi* At noon we bad got as far as Saxdax-Got. The soil over 
which we passed to this place, as in advance, appeared to be all capable of 
cultiv ation, though it has fewer water-courses for irrigation than might be 
expected* Much of it is covered with tamarisk and handil bushes* Of the 
former, we noticed here and elsewhere in Sindh, three species, the T 
inarixlndica, the Tamarix Dioica, and the Tamarix Ericoides. They were 
just gelling into flower ; and, especially when the bushes were not large, 
their rose-coloured and heath-like blossoms had a very pleasing effect. 
They are very rapid in their growth. When the people at Mikz a Legaai 
Got observed the approach of our cavalcade, they got dreadfully frighten¬ 
ed and rushed out to the fields, probably afraid that we should compel 
them to carry burdens. We rested at this place for the night; and 
we soon disarmed the fears of the natives. Owing to the state of my 
throat, I was unable Lo address them ; but Bapu Mazda and Makhand, 
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Dr. DufFe servant, spoke to them at considerable length. Two shop¬ 
keepers seemed to have a considerable knowledge of Christianity ; and we 
gave them some books. 

12th February. We rose at four a. m. ; but it was fully seven o’clock 
before we could get in motion, notwithstanding our anxious endeavours, 
from our limited time, to push on our party. After travelling four kos, we 
halted at Sayyip Ghula'm ’Aju Got for breakfast, Here, during the 
heat of the day, we rested for several hours under the refreshing shade of 
a beautiful mango grove on the banks of the Pinyari, which leaves the 
Indus a little below Jerak. We were surprized to find the water quite 
stagnant like that of a canal, but we afterwards learned that there is a 
hand across the course of this branch of the river, to preserve a full supply 
of water after the inundation. We employed part of our leisure in con¬ 
versing with a negro from Thata. Though he had loft his native country 
when only about seven years of age, he had some remembrance of the vo¬ 
cables of his native language, the Suwahilz, and he was much amused at 
our going over with him Captain Rigby’s " specimens** of that tongue 
as they are given in one of the numbers of the Journal of the Bom¬ 
bay Geographical Society. The Africans are certainly much more cheer¬ 
ful than the Asiatics, especially the Hindus. We crossed the Pinyiri in 
boats ; And arrived at Mogarabi', a very considerable town, just as it was 
getting dark. We pitched our Lents at no great distance from those of one 
of the Hindu high-priests returning from a visit, which lie had made to 
Sindh for the purpose of granting his blessing and absolution to hie 
followers and raising from them exorbitant contributions, or as the natives 
called them, fi fines.” The Maharaj, as he is styled, was travelling in 
great pomp and with a numerous retinue. Mr. Cole, the deputy collector 
of the district, called upon us in the evening, and most kindly offered us 
his services. We accepted them, as far as we needed them; and he gave 
us a supply of new bearers and camel-drivers* to the relief of most of those 
who had come with ns from the Indus, and who had no good-wili to face 
the Ran of Kach, a part of which lies on our forward route, Mr. C. says 
that the population of his districts is considerably on the increase under 
the British Government, and principally by the settlement of agriculturists 
from Kach, whose language is proximate to that of Sindh, from which 
many of their forefathers had emigrated. There is a great want of silver 
in the bazar of MogarabI ; and a large premium in copper on the rupee. 

13th February. Our journey to-day was from MogarabI to Fazl J Ai,r 
ka Got, alias Lusda, a small Jagir village belonging to some respect¬ 
able Baluchis, who received it as a reward for military service from the 
late Amirs not many years ago. Our way was generally level, but much 
interrupted by small canals and water-courses, and groves of the tamarisk 
which we found very luxuriant in the early part of our march. Mr. Cole, 
for some distance from the chief town of bis Parganah, has marked out a 
tractfor a road, principally over the mounds formed by the earth and-clay 
taken out of the canals. The country near Lundi is comparatively bare 
and pastoral. Towards sunset a sulky woH passed us, scarcely coudes^ 
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tending to alter its course in deference to our company vociferating' on its 
appearance. About midnight the faithful dogs of the Baluchis near our 
tents commenced a smart attack on a full-grown striped hyena, which hod 
come with dishonest intentions to the flocks and herds which they were 
guarding ; and they surrounded it and kept it at defiance till the Baluchi's, 
on hearing the uproar, rushed upon it and transfixed it with their spears. 
It was brought to us a proud trophy of the muted prowess of dogs andineft. 
We should have thought more of their achievement than we did, had not 
experience and observation considerably modified our opinions of the sup¬ 
posed ferocity of the hyena. It is nearly allied to the civet; and I have 
reared a specimen which was so tame that it allowed a little child to play 
with it without injury. We found the Balucfoi proprietors of this Got , I 
may observe, remarkably civil and polite. They could not speak Hindus¬ 
tani, but they understood us when addressing them in that tongue; and to 
this extent vice versa we understood their Sindhu They seemed to be 
deeply impressed with that providence which has given the sovereignty of 
India to Great Britain, and remarked that it is irresistible. iSufimistioa, 
they added, is the humble duty of us Sindhians, We could not do leas 
than say, that the attempt to Uad the Sindhians and other tribes to partici¬ 
pate in all our timings, is the duty of us Britons. 

14 th February, Our march to-day,—for about sixteen miles,—extend¬ 
ed to a d&k and police shelter called G unia Cnoxf. As we proceeded 
along, we found the Tamarix give way to a species of Salsola, or salt¬ 
wort, called by the natives Land. It has much the appearance of heath 
in flower, till it is closely examined and the little linear, fleshy leaves are 
noticed. It fornns a sufficient, and even luxurious food for the easily-satis¬ 
fied camel, hundreds of which we saw browsing near our resting place 
under the care of Jataki herdsmen. With some of these simple Jatakis, 
we had a good deal of conversation. Their dialect differs somewhat from 
the Sind lit into which Captain Stack has translated the Gospel of Mat¬ 
thew ; and it is that of which a Grammar, by Lieut. Burton, has been 
published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety. The annual wages which they each receive in ttte wilds from the 
proprietors of the camels which they tend, are food-and clothes of the hum¬ 
blest hind and a camel, with which they are content. Though they are 
prefessedly Muhammadans, their religious notions are very circumscribed ; 
and from the imperfect communication which we held with them, it wa^ a 
difficult matter lo give them any idea of Jesus the Messiah, the Son of God. 
We offered one of their hoys a few pie*? in acknowledgment of some little 
services; but he was afraid to accept our gift, 

16th February, This has been the most serious day of our whole travel. 
We started at three o’clock in the morning ; and our movements in 
the dark, in the proximity of salt swamps, was very disagreeable both 
to ourselves and the camels. When every now and then we were 
about to plunge into one of these swamps, our guides cried out lf Gap / 
Gap* 1 f (Mud! Mud!) We were somewhat amused in thus finding 
out the etymological meaning of the Hindustani word Gap, Used for 
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u buzar rumours” or tittle-tattle and so forth. It is, like the Qap of our 
guides, the corruption of the Sanskrit Kaph, rendered by professor H. H. 
Wilson in his Dictionary “ watery froth or foam in general.” 

At the break of day, wc had both violent shiverings like those of the 
cold fit of intermittent fever; and the heat of the sun was most welcome. 
By this time the vegetation had become very scanty ; and so perfect was 
the mirage,—the Chitra (picture) or mriga-trisha (thirst of the antelope) 
of the natives,—that every little bush of the salt wort on the horizon before 
us was magnified into a tree, and every clod of clay into a mound. Spade¬ 
fuls of the latter, we observed turned up at intervals, and sometimes 
with a pole inserted in them, as a guide to the dak runners. About half 
past six in the morning, we had a portion of the fearful Ran before us to 
pass through, composed both of the ** parched places of the wilderness,” 
and a “ swampy salt land and not inhabited,” either by living animal or 
living plant. When about its centre, we did not observe a single pile 
of vegetation within our horizon. The pools of salt water, and beds 
and sprinklings of snow-white salt resting on a soil of alluvial mud 
and clay nearly as black as ink, had a curious and strange effect. The 
appearance of a hut at the landing-place of Kotarfi on the northern side of 
the bay of Lakhpat into which the Kori or eastern mouth of the Indus,— 
which has undoubtedly deposited the allu\ium of the Ran, so little under¬ 
stood,—formerly emptied itself, was the welcome pole of our hope, to 
which the difficulties of our locality, and our threatened illness, forced 
us to direct an anxious eye. In the good providence of God we reached 
the place of our destination for the day with thankful hearts ; and we met 
with a kind reception from an aged and solitary Brahman inhabiting the 
hut for the assistance of travellers, and who turned out his peaceable com¬ 
panion, "a sacred cow,”—usually supported with dried grass and water, 
from the Kaeli side of the creek,—for our accommodation. He was some¬ 
what frightened, however, with the demand of our party for water and for¬ 
age for their camels; and to mitigate his fears, wc sent the camelmen and 
their charge hack through the Ran as soon as we could settle our accounts 
with them. They would be able to cross it before the day-light passed 
away. The boats which we had previously ordered from Lakhpat did not 
arrive till the evening, when it was too late for us to cross over. We 
were thankful for the comforts, however, which we had in the hut, and we 
were quite contented to lodge in it during our last day in Sindh. We had 
much pleasing intercommunion with one another; and some leisure for 
reading and study. From the absolute sterility and frightful desolation of 
the Ran, wc could look to the beautiful heavens above. The clouds rest¬ 
ing over the cliff's and hills of Kach in front of us presented, after some 
atmospheric storm, the most beautiful forms of cirrus which we had ever 
seen.* 

* Dr. Duff, in his eloquent speech on Indian missions delivered before the General As¬ 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland in the subsequent May, thus strikingly alludes to 
some of our circumstances and occupations on this occasion. u It was in a dreary region 
in which I read the remarkable volume containing lecture* 4ately delivered in this city by 
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Iftlh February. We crossed over tlie firth to Lakhpat tn the kingdom 
of Kjtch, where we met with a kind reception from the officials of his 
Highness the Rao. The water h rrtily about six nvles^aoroas in the direct 
line ; but owing to the occurrence of sand banka, the sailing is much more 
extended. The passage with us occupied four hours. 

Here I finish the daily jottings of mir journey in Sindh, excluding some 
special notes on its tribes, and tongues, and natural history. As afield for 
missionary operations, il has *is distinctive claims. Though it is by no means 
m populous as many other unoccupied districts as in Rajputaim and Central, 
India, andthough it is geographically isolated by the desert both on the 
East and West from other pievinces, it has still a considerable and increas¬ 
ing population, and many native mercantile visitors, who p’MS through it, 
from Bsikiclii stiii, Khorasan, and Afghan is tan and the adjoining countries 
—who descend the Indus in boats—and who visit, from the shores of 
Arabia or the Persian Gulf, its British capital, Karachi. It is under Bri¬ 
tish authority and influence ; end many of its officials are disposed to pa¬ 
tronize the work of Christian education and instruction. It is easily ac¬ 
cessible during eight months of the year from Bombay by sea. The climate 
in the cold season is very genial to the European constitution, and even in 
the hot months at Karachi, not particularly injurious II is a disadvant¬ 
age, that a great part of the population is scattered over a large extent of 
territory, is nomadic in its habits and pursuits, and uses 41 variety of ■'dia¬ 
lects which considerably differ from one another. The religion of the great 
majority of its inhabitants, the Muhammadan, is intolerant, but probably 

me ilka I men on this subject,—viz., on 1 lie borders of the Ran of Culcli. Ur. Wilson, 
who w as along will] ine, had a copy uf this book in one of his pockets. 11 w as a dismal 
region, such as my eyes never witnessed before. T he re was before you one 11 1 the great¬ 
est marshes on itic fare of the globe,—a marsh which at one dmc was softened down so 
as lo look like liquid mud, ami at another com para lively dry- You had it here covered 
with mirky blackness, like (he shadow of demh, and there covered with crystallized sail, 
dazzlmgwiih ell the splendour of a tropical sky,—here it was consolidated so as to bear 
1 He tread of marching armies, ami iherc yicidiis.g'-nnd treacherous, tike the deep Serboninu 
boy, in lo which armies whole might sink, On ihe borders of this marsh we found a so¬ 
litary 1 ml, and in il a solitary Jtruhmiu- There were two apartments in il, in one of which 
resided the Brahmin, and in the other his cow-. The holy Brahmin, seeing we were des¬ 
tined 10 remain in Lite spot for die whole night, turned out his cow, and gave shelter lo the 
missionaries of the Cross : and hero, while reading die scheme of our Medical Missions, 
there was something in it in cheer and exhilarate j I ml the question that occurred to one 
was, * Oh, will one of these lecturers themselves eoinc out lo India as a medical missiona¬ 
ry ]_when will these men, w r ho write with such eloquence and force urging others logo, 

act an example T—for depend upon il, that if wc had a few such examples of men eminent 
in the medical profession going forth, the missionaries would be cheered and exhilarated, 
and the example would operate as a spell in leading forth other men to ihe foreign mis¬ 
sionary field. (Cheers.) li would operate far beyond what any words could accomplish. 
Words wc have in abundance. They come down in showers, like the snow flakes in a 
river, for a moment white, and then gone for ever. (Applause.) We want deeds, to act 
upon Ihe frozen mais r —lo rouse the slumbering zeal of a slumbering Church, and prompt 
men to act of the noblest heroism,— deeds that will rouse the heart of Christians far beyond 
the inanities of mere speeches or lectures, or even thousands of sermons."— 
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less so than in many other countries, as many of the people know that 
their fathers at no distant day were Hindus, Even the Baluchis, lately 
the governing tribe, shew no particular disaffection to Christian rule. The 
Hindus, long oppressed and depressed, hail us as deliverers, A good deal 
of religious curiosity and inquiry already exist in the country, an illustra¬ 
tion of which is lo be found in the large number of books and tracts which 
we have sold in our journey. The Free Church of Scotland is unable, 
%vith the claims of the stations which it already occupies in India, to form 
a new mission within its borders, though it was invited to do so Hy some 
zealous friends of the cause of Christ deeply interested Suits welfare. 
Though it may do something for its benefit by educating individual Sindh-’ 
mn youth, and by furnishing native teachers from Bombay when called 
for, and aiding in the production of books for circulation among its inha¬ 
bitants, it cordially rejoices in the prospect of a distinct mission being 
founded for it by the Church of England Missionary Society, and fer¬ 
vently implores the divine blessing on all the agents whom that distinguish¬ 
ed institution may employ. 

There are only three places which we Have seen in Lower and Middle 
Sindh, fit For missionary stations, Karachi, Haidar a'bad, and Sen wan. 
The preference should be given to the first of these towns, in the first in¬ 
stance, from its superior healthiness ; its influence as the British capital, 
□n important seaport, and the key of the country; the existence of tho 
Christian school so well taught by Mr, Sil, and liberally supported by the 
British officers, Civil and Military; the facility with which upper Sindh 
can be readied from it by the hill route, thmugh a great part of w-hich I 
passed; amt the ease with which all the principal towns on the banks of 
the Indus can be visited in the cold season from a boat descending that river. 
Ail admirable mission-station would be Shika'rpur in upper Sindh, but 
this locality w ould require a distinct mission for itself.* J. W. 


III. —Agra Organization of tee Evangelical Alliance. 

The Committee of the above Association, deem it advisable briefly to 
state the object of the Alliance generally, and of the Organization estab¬ 
lished at Agra, 

What the Evangelical Alliance aims at effecting, is the Recognition of tho 
Catholic Church ol Christ; the expression, in a tangible form, of the truth, 
that it h composed of all the children of God, whatever be their denomina¬ 
tion; and the cultivation of Charily and Union among them alK 

It is an embodiment of the Prayer u for the good estate of the Catholic 
Church, thiit it may bo so guided and governed by the good (£ Spirit of 
Gud, that all who profess and call themselves Christians, may hold the 
faith in unity of Spirit, and ill the bond of peace. 5 * 

Of those who should hear His voice, our Saviour declared, fl there shall 
bo one fold and one shepherd;" (John x. 16 ;) and Ho likened the union 
of his people, to that Divine Union subsisting between his Father and 
Himself,— i£ that they all may be one, as thou Father art in rue, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in u$; that (he world may believe that thou 

* Erra/itm —in lust number, p- 403, L 8, for u cm brochures,” reed iC embouchures.* 1 
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hast sent me, 51 (John xvii. 21). The exhibition of reciprocating love, was 
farther stated by our Redeemer to be the mark, " by which all men shall 
know that ye are my disciples,” 

If faith in the Gospel, producing the fruits of vital godliness, be the test 
of discipleship, then it is dear that flic unity and love which thus form so 
leading a feature of Christ's religion, must overleap the hounds of any 
single branch of His Church, and encircle In their wide embrace, alt those 
who hold the truths of the Gospel, and manifest them in their lives;—that 
is the unirersai Church nf Chrwt, 

The Evangelical AUitmce y fa an expedient for giving scope lo this 
Catholic exercise of Christian love, ll has established a basis, comprising 
the cardinal and vital doctrines of Christianity; and it invites all w ho can, 
lo join together in one great Catholic Body, that they -may, subjectively 
reciprocate and enkindle charity and love among themselves, and objec.livO' 
)y present to infidelity and Romanism, that for which we have long been 
derided as wanting,—a united and unbroken front. 

Jt is not the object of the Alliance to constitute an Ecclesiastical organi¬ 
zation, or any semblance of one. It does not require the relinquishment 
of a single principle or opinion. While its members are agreed on the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity, they are free to differ upon all others. 
They (l agree to differ" on any but the vital truths of religion. Adherence 
to the universal Church, does not diminish their Inyality, each to his own 
peculiar Church. 

The objections to the Alliance are, (1) that it has no definite aim and 
end; (2) that it raises up a new authority, which may prove injurious to 
Ecclesiastical influence and discipline, (3) that though now fair in profes¬ 
sion, it may lead to evil positions at present unforeseen, and thus compro¬ 
mise its adherents : (4) that it may in effect cause coolness and estrange¬ 
ment between its members and those who decline to join it. 

The 1st and 2nd objections are sufficiently disposed of by the foregoing 
remarks. The 3rd is possessed of little weight, since the adherents bind 
themselves to nothing but to the exhibition and encouragement of Christian 
love, and the profession of the essential truths of Christianity. Should 
any wrong step hereafter be taken, it is at the option of any rme lo depart. 
But the broad platform of Evangelical men who form the body of the Al¬ 
liance, and the Heavenly Wisdom and blessing which have hitherto guided 
and prospered them, give a satisfactory assurance that a single eye will 
still direct their course clear of error and danger. 

The 4th objection is probably magnified beyond Us real value. Undoubt¬ 
edly any Institution which senes lo mark out God's people, may give in¬ 
direct occasion for Ihe exercise of evil feelings. Such may possibly be the 
ease with the AItiance; and yet the indirect evil may not ne chargeable 
upon it. Such evil can not at all events come into comparison with the 
benefits and blessings of the Institution. 

The Alliance moreover distinctly announces that being itself a human ex¬ 
pedient, it did not. anticipate that all would acknowledge its fitness for the 
end proposed. The question being, then, one of expediency, and not of 
duty (excepting in so Jar as it becomes incumbent to adopt fitting means 
for a good end,) it would he unreasonable in any of its members to take 
offence at those who do not join, because they do not admit the expediency 
of the institution. 

With reference, again, lo the feelings of those without its pale, it must 
not be supposed, that all who are not of the Alliance are against it. On 
the contrary, it carries with it the hearty prayers of many who do not see 
their way clear to join it. There arc few true Christians of any denomi¬ 
nation, who do not either actually wish the Association Godspeed, or in 
their hearts approve of the movement, though their peculiar position, or the 
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opinions and prejudices of those with whom they are associated, hold them 
back from it. 

As to the Establishment of a local association here* it has been objected 
that in India good feeling and charity so extensively prevail among differ¬ 
ing sects that no Alliance is required. While admitting with gratitude the 
amount of Catholic feeling which pervades Christian Society in India, the 
question arises whether it docs not increase their obligations to give it a 
tangible form, appreciable by our neighbours, w hether Romanist, Infidel, 
Muhammadan, or Heathen. Are we not bound to place the light that Is 
given us in the most favourable position for shining around T 

It must also be well remembered that there is a numerous and influential 
party in India, growing daily in numbers and influence, whose exclusive 
and sectarian principles may gain ground and undermine much of the now 
prevalent Catholicity of feeling. In this view it is well for the adherents 
of charily to rally around one common centre. 

Again, the smuUness of our Christian community is noticed, and it is 
doubted whether it affords sufficient material for un organization of the 
Alliance. True, we cannot pretend to crowded assemblies, and spirit-stir¬ 
ring speeches* But is this the chief advantage of the Alliance, even in 
Britain! Far from it; the great benefits it confers consists in the testi¬ 
mony borne to truth; the strength and confidence gained by union; the 
leaven of love and forbearance, gradually and silently permeating the mas¬ 
ses of our Christian population. These are the benefits of the 
and they cast into the shade, the brilliancy of grand assemblies, and far 
outstrip them in the lasting effects produced. Now all these most impor¬ 
tant benefits may he obtained here. 

Few, indeed, and widely scattered, are the disciples of Christ, in this 
heathen Country, But how much the more requisite that they come the 
closer together in the bonds of Christian union. 

Besides, the Members of this organization do not form an Alliance sim¬ 
ply among themselves, but become allied with the noble association of Bri¬ 
tain; a chord of love unites them together, which will vibrate with the 
inovmgs of responsive affection. 

With these remarks the Committee beg leave to make known their re¬ 
solutions, and to call upon all those who are united in the bonds of a 
common Gospel, to enrol themselves as Members of the Alliance, and thus 
testify their loyalty to the cause of Catholicity* 

They also l>cg to recommend to all the friends of this object, the monthly 
publication entitled u Evangelical Christendom,” which contains an outline 
of the proceeding of the Alliance in Britain, with interesting details of the 
state of Religion especially on the continent. It is published by Pa htridge 
and OakeYj Paternoster Ruw, price fid, stamped. Any person forward¬ 
ing 5 Rs, to the Secretary at Agra can have a copy for 1 year with the 
postage paid to Agra* 


ROLL OF MEMBERS OF THE AGHA BRANCH OF THE EVANGELICAL 

ALLIANCE* 


Mr. W. Muir, C. S,/ 
(President.) 

Rev, J. Wilson, 
(Secretary.) 

Mr. E. G. Fraser. 
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Rev. R, Williams. 

Mr. J, Urquhart. 

Rev* J. Smith, 
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Mr. R. H. Smith. 

„ W. Johnson. 
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fJ A. D. Johnson. 
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Captain C. V. Biwlle, 9tb Ugh) 

Cavalry. 

Lieutenant CoL B Reilly {Bombay 
Army ). 

Rev. J. Newton (Lahore). 
jj. C. W. Forman, ditto, 

„ J. Porter (Loodiana). 

„ L, Janvier, ditto. 

„ A. Rudolph, ditto. 

Captain H, Conran, Artillery, 
Captain Geo, W. Williams, 29lh 
N. 1, 

Dr, P, F, Baddley, Surgeon, 

Major Simpson (Lahore). 

Brigadier Colin McKenzie, Madras. 
Rev* L. Pitcaitldy (since dead), 

M J. L. Scott ( Futtthgurh), 

Si W. H. McAufey, ditto . 

Mev. A, H, Lesley (Futithgurh). 
„ J, Ullman, ditto, 

Mr. D. Mclver, (tfirnfaj. 

Rev. J. J. Walsh f Mynpoary). 

Dr. J. Naismith Surg. (Swfranpore). 
Captain A. W. Hawkins, Horse 
Artillery, 

Rev, J, Owen (Allahabad), 

Captain Geo. Chewier, ditto. 

Dr, J. A. Guise, Surgeon, ditto. 


Lieut. R r Maclagan {BoorkeeJ. 
Lieut. H. Lewis, Artillery (DMi). 
Rev. J, R, Campbell (Suharunport). 
3 , J. Caldwell* ditto. 

„ J, Woods ide, ditto. 

Dr. T, G, Heathcole, Surgn. ditto. 
Mr. J. Powell, Senior, ditto. 

D. Robertson, C. S. (Bareilly.) 
Major W, Frceth, 551h N 1. 

Lieut C, Maekeelmie, H. M. 21th 
Regt, 

Lieut. Col. McCausland, 70th N. I, 
Dr. Geo. Angus* Suptg. Surgeon 
f Benares ). 

Captain G, F. Moore, H. M. 10th 
Foot. 

Capt, J. T, Cells, 60th N. L 
Major W. G. Lennox, 43rd N. I. 
Lieut. McCarty, 63rd N. L 
Lieut. W. Thurlow Raker, tiOth 
N. L 

Mr, L L. Smith. 

,, Adam Anthony. 
fJ J, W, Pcezold, 

J7 J. Fernandez. 

JT H, B. GoodaiL 

,, J. Fair weather* (Depy. Cotnsry) 


IV.— Minute on Education of the Honohable J. P. 

WlLLOUGHBY, 

In alluding in our last number to the last published Report of the Board 
of Education, we promised to direct the particular attention of our readers 
to the minute of Mr. Willoughby dated the 12th January 1850, which is 
appended to it, and which, both as a document of much ability in itself, 
and of special interest as expressing the sentiments of the government by 
which it has been approved, is well deserving of consideration. The ques- 
tion of which it particularly treats both in a theoretical and practical point 
of view, is the degree of assistance which should be given by Government 
to tuition through the medium of English and tuition through the medium 
of the vernacular languages,—of the prosecution of both of which, in what 
he conceives to be their own place and proportion, its author warmly ap¬ 
proves. We regret that our space compels us to be briefer in our extracts 
from it than we had intended. 

The following is the statistical view given of the question to be dis¬ 
cussed. 


tl With the view, however, of ascertaining how the case stands at the 
present moment, and the condition of education under this Presidency in 
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1849, I have obtained from an authentic source answers to the following 


questions:— 


1. What is the number of schools 
and scholars, English and Verna¬ 
cular, in 18-191 


2. In what proportions were the 
educational funds applied to the 
English and Vernacular depart¬ 
ments respectively 1 


3. What is the annual cost of each 
boy in the English and Vernacular 
schools 1 

4. What is the amount of the Bom¬ 
bay educational funds of every 
description 1 


5. What, according to the last re¬ 
turn, was the number of scholars 
in the Elphinstone Institution 1 


Englph Vernacular 
Schools Schools 
No. of Boys. No. of Boys. 

1. Presidency- 800 — 1,100 

Tanna-32_ 586 

Puna_116 — 1,101 

Surat-—— 282 — 844 

Ratnagherry- 51 — 1,299 

Ahmedabad —— 97_ 574 

Dharwar- 43 — 991 

Ahmednuggur — 50 ~~ 1,689 

Sholapur—„ _ 603 

Khandeish —-„ 485 

Broach „ — 438 

Kaira585 
Belgaum.~~~-„ 683 


Total-1,471 — 10,978 


2. Masters* salary. 67,141 57,460 
Contingent ex¬ 
penses - 7,577 7,577 

Secretary and 

Clerk’s salary. 4,180 4,180 


78,898 69,217 
1,48,115 

3. English-Rs. 53 10 2 

Vernacular „ 6 4 10 


4. They are as follows:— 

1. Government annual 

Grant-Rs. 1,25,000 

2. Interest on the Pro¬ 

fessorship funded ca¬ 
pital 15,620 

3. Interest on funded ca- 

S iital of the Elphinstone 

nstitution~~~~--— 865 

4. Do. West Scholarship. 1,011 

5. Do. Clare Scholarship. 1,331 

6. Fees received at the 

Presidency _— 6,365 

7. Do. in the Mofussil_ 3,099 

8. Sale of Books —.—1,175 

9. Private Subscriptions.. 2,303 


Total Rs. 1,56,769 
Exclusive of the Grant Medical Col¬ 
lege and its endowments. 

5. In the Elphinstone Institution. 
English department 855 

Vernacular schools^,737 
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6* Of these, how many have been 
admitted into the English Schools! 


7, Of the number in the English 
echoed (855) how many, by es¬ 
timate, can interchange ideas with, 
and understand their European 
Masters and Teachers 1 


8. What fees are paid by the stu¬ 
dents in the English and Verna¬ 
cular schools respectively! 


The inferences which Mr. 
thus states :— 


6. Unknown, because any boy may 
be admitted into the English 
schools, whether educated at the 
Government Vernacular Schools, 
or not, provided he possesses a 
competent knowledge of his Ver¬ 
nacular language, and is conver¬ 
sant with the common rules of 
-Arithmetic. The admissions from 
all quarters have been. 

In 1846___194 

1847-227 

1S4S-—-207 

1949 up to Nov* —— 309 

7* There are in the College classes 
56, and in the upper schools 164, 
total 220, who can understand, 
with more or less facility, what is 
said to them in English. The 
number of those who can speak 
English with any fluency is very 
much smaller. 

8. In the El phi ns tone Institution 
tire fee charged is one Rupee 
monthly, Rule 88. In other En¬ 
glish schools eight annas monthly, 
Rule 55. In all Vernacular schools 
the fee is one anna monthly, Rule 
41, Subscribers have presenta¬ 
tions in Bombay under Rules 90 
and 9L There are no entrance 
fees* 

bby draws from this document, he 


" The information, contained in the above answers, exhibits in a very 
strong light the disproportionate attention and outlay which are bestowed 
on the English, as compared with the Vernacular scholar. The former, 
on an average, costs Rupees 63-10-0 ; the latter Rupees 6-4-10 per an¬ 
num. Bui besides this, the English department is richly endowed with 
scholarships, hut it is a remarkable fact thatthe Vernacular branch of edu¬ 
cation, even at the Presidency, cannot boast of any such endowment. We 
ought not therefore to feet surprised at observing that the groat object, both 
of parents and children, is to get transferred as speedily as possible from 
the Vernacular to the English department, and I apprehend this object is 
often attained, tong before the pupil has been well grounded in his own 
tongue. 

Mr. Willoughby goes on to say 

The present President of the Board of Education has observed * that 
when he accepted that Office, he found that no definite scheme of Educa¬ 
tion had been laid down—that Government had never given the Board any 
instructions, and that on every question that arose at the Board, no estab¬ 
lished principle could he referred to in order to decide between conflicting 
claims. With all due deference, I do not think this reproach is juetly me 


* Sir E. Perry's minute dated the 8th April 1848* 
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riled, for I find that the system and principles, on which Government desi¬ 
red Native Education should he conducted, were very fully and clearly de - 
fined as far hack as the year 1624, when the first impulse was given to this 
important subject, under the enlightened administration of the Hon’blc 
Mountstusul Elphinstone*” 

The principal measures advocated by Mr* Elphinstone in 1322-23 were— 
first, to improve the mode of teaching In the Native Schools, and to in¬ 
crease their number; 2nd, to supply them with useful school* shocks ; 3rd, 
to hold out some encouragement to the lower orders to avail themselves of 
the means of inst ruction thus afforded to them ; 4th, to provide for the pre¬ 
paration and publication of books on moral and physical science in the 
Native languages ; 5th, to establish Schools for teaching the European 
sciences, nnd improvement in the higher branches of Education ; 6th, to 
establish Schools for the purpose of teaching English to those disposed to 
pursue it as a classical language, and as a means of acquiring a knowledge 
of tho European discoveries ; 7ih, and lastly, to hold out encouragement to 
the Natives in the pursuit of these last branches of knowledge, 

Mr. Willoughby is of opinion, that as far as vernacular schools and ver¬ 
nacular instruction are concerned, comparatively little progress has yet 
been made. He holds that it is an admitted fact, that tho ■“ Government 
Vernacular Schools are inefficient, that the Masters are incompetent, and 
that there is no vernacular literature,** He pleads for more encourage¬ 
ment to translations, like those of Colonel Jervis, into the vernacular 
languages, and highly approves of the Dakhan and Gujarat Translation 
Societies, and not the less so because they ere functionally independent of 
Government, on the capabilities of which too much reliance is often 
placed. He thinks that too much attention is paid to educational estab¬ 
lishments at the presidency, and too little to those in the interior* He 
complains of the easy terms on which pupils are transferred from the 
Vernacular to the English department of the Elphinstone Institution in 
Bombay* He says t— 

" The rule [of exacting a knowledge of a Vernacular language before tho 
study of English is commenced] under which boysarn transferred from the 
Vernacular to the English school is still ostensibly observed, but the 
standard of proficiency is fixed so low, that practically it has become in¬ 
operative, whilst from Vernacular ins true l ion ceasing on introduction into 
the English school, the knowledge which the pupil had acquired of his own 
dialect is at all event* partially forgotten. Thus we have seen that out of 
1,592 pupils now in the Elphinstone Institution, considerably more than 
one-half are studying in English, and of them, I will venture to assert that 
at least four-fifths would, on examination, be found incapable of thorough¬ 
ly understanding their teachers—and their European masters, with one or 
two exceptions, would be equally at a loss to understand them,—the 
masters, because they do not possess a competent knowledge of the Ver¬ 
nacular language,—the pupils, because they are equally deficient in the 
English language* The decay of these schools is much to be regretted, 
but the cause is obvious ; boys are too soon withdrawn from these schools 
and admitted into the English department. It is'Hkewiae matter of notoriety 
that llieir chief object in forsaking Vernacular "for English instruction is. 

The fMhi Society in their Report for 1845, observe li mir almost only sphere of acti¬ 
vity are Government Schools. Wc must calculate on the rising generation j you cannot 
bend r grown up tree i it will therefore be our first duty to furnish, hy continuous recast¬ 
ing. a set of good school boplca.'' 
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Ibal they may qualify themselves as Writers and Copyists in Government 
or private establishments, and that, generally speaking, they withdraw 
from instruction altogether as soon as that object is accomplished, Juggon- 
nuth Suukersett has noticed, 14 the efforts which parents make to get their 
sons as quickly removed from the Vernacular into the English school as 
they can/* and the neglect which the former branch of education meets 
with. ft The Vernacular languages <J (he observes) " have been much 
neglected by the people tn Bom bay, and this being the centre from which 
wo expect the beams of knowledge to spread, these languages arc pre¬ 
eminently entitled to our fostering care. It was to this that the early 
efforts of education were directed. It w as to this end that all Mr. Etphins- 
tone’s plans tended. For a time these efforts were eminently successful, 
but they have remained in abeyance, and the state in which they now are, 
though somewhat improved, requires the most strenuous efforts for im¬ 
provement to render them efficient/' 

Colonel Jervis is quoted to the same effect; and I he admission of the 
evil by the Board of Education itself, is thus referred to :— 

" The languishing condition of the central Vernacular schools at the 
Presidency, and lhe cause thereof, is fully admitted in paras : 23 and 29 
of the Board's present report, for it is remarked, #f The result of the 
several examinations was most favorable for the Mahndta, and least for 
the Hindoostanec schools, and the amount of improvement in (hem not 
less than might have been expected, when it is taken into account that the 
more advanced pupils are continually leaving them, so soon as they are 
sufficiently advanced lo enter the English schools. The superintendent 
observes, that this cao only be controlled by heightening the standard of 
qualification of the candidates for admission into the English schools, by 
increasing the number of Vernacular class books, and by supplying better 
masters. To each or these subjects we have given our most attentive con¬ 
sideration, and although wc hope soon to be able to accomplish the two 
latter, the desire for education in English, arising from the prospect of its fu¬ 
ture advantages is so great, both on the part o f the children and that of their 
parents , that white there are other English schools open to them in the same 
neighbour hood r me almost despair of our being able to carry the Superin¬ 
tendent's first proposal into effect S* 

Part of this quotation we have given in Italics, as it reveals the ugly 
looking fact, that the Board of Education rather than allow native youth to 
go elsewhere for an English Education will pander to prejudice, and neu¬ 
tralize or suspend the appropriate laws of its own institution. Connected 
with this matter, Mr. Willoughby reads the Board a salutary lecture. 

"But why, it may be asked, when Ihc funds applicable for Educational 
purposes are so limited, should Government compete with private estab¬ 
lishments, and regard them as rivals, instead of as co agents, co-operating 
in the same good cause T If the Natives arc willing to resort to the latter, 
why should not the exertions a ml funds of Government be turned to other 
directions, to which private establishments cannot so effectually extend. 
Such was not the policy advocated by Mr. Elphinstonc. On the formation 
of n School Society in the Southern Conean, his Government approved 
with particular pleasure the judicious means which had been adopted 11 tw 
procure the co-operation of the natives of the country in an undertaking 
which so much depended on their support ” and expressed a hope that “an 
example so well calculated to diffuse the benefit of education, would meet 
with general imitation/* and in token of this approbation, granted a dona¬ 
tion of Rupees 1,000 and an annual subscription of 500 Rs. to the Society. 
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It is the bane of India, that dependence is placed on (he Government for al¬ 
most everything, for matters which in most other countries are left to lire 
people themselves. It is wise therefore to encourage as much as possible 
the opposite feeling, and if educational establishments conducted by private 
parties, have sprung up among us in sufficient numbers, and agreeable to 
(he people, I regard it as a fortunate circumstance, and they should rather 
be encouniged than treated a3 rivals, and I would do tins in the manner 
suggested by Sir John Malcolm, who with his usual discernment recom¬ 
mended that The schools of the Missionary Societies, as well as those 
who are brought up privately, must, as before slated, have a right to stand 
for prizes at every public examination. The object is to diffuse knowledge, 
and this is attained in whatever way it *is acquired On (his ground I 
think the Superintendent's suggestion for raising the quali heal ion of ad¬ 
mission into the Government English schools, is judicious, and worthy of 
adoption. " 

Mr. Willoughby complains that the Government seminaries are not 
more sell-supporting than they actually are, but adds, 

fS Although, however, 1 am of opinion, that the Government system of 
education should be made more self-supporting, and dependent on the 
contributions of those who benefit by it, 1 must repeat what J have else- 
vvhereslated, that I consider the sum of Rupees 1,25,000, annually devoted 
to educational purposes, is inadequate for the wants of a population, which 
in Mr. Elphinstone’s lime was csiimated at eight millions, and which may 
now, I think, at the lowest computation, on the ordinary increase of the 
people and intermediate acquisitions of territory, be roughly estimated at 
ten millions. I sincerely hope, therefore, that when the stale of our finan¬ 
ces will permit, the grant will be considerably increased. 11 

Resuming his suggestive argument, Mr. W. judiciously puts and an¬ 
swers the following questions 

€t But to revert to the subject of Vernacular education, I would now en¬ 
quire why, when a boy is admitted into the English College or School, 
should instruction in this mother tongue cease 7 Why in fact, should not 
the study of English and Vernacular be combuied,—& system which I 
understand has been successfully introduced into the plan of Education 
pursued in the Hindu College at Calcutta. By compelling the student to 
give his undivided attention to the new language, there must be a great 
risk of his losing the knowledge, at the best but superficial, he had pre¬ 
viously acquired of his own language. I see no reason for this, hut on the 
contrary, think the study of both languages, being proceeded with part 
passu, would in several respects be exceedingly advantageous to the stu¬ 
dent. [ndeed, I am happy to observe, that tie system of combined in¬ 
struction has recently been introduced here, though not to the extent which 
appears to me advisable. 

Referring to the Vernacular School masters, Mr. Willoughby thus 
adduces the testimony of Sir Erskine Perry. 

11 The different Superintendents, Professors Crlebar and Harkness, Ma¬ 
jor Candy, Messrs, Eisdale, Green, and Bal Gungadhur Shastri, are un¬ 
animous in stating that the Vernacular schoolmasters throughout the Pre¬ 
sidency are, scarcely with any exceptions, most incompetent. From the 
time of their leaving the school where they where formed, they never make 
any attempt to add to their information. They soon get hardened in a care- 
les s, in ono to nous ro u Li ne. Th ey in sp ire n o res pe ct i n the village i i a w h ic h 
they are located, and have no moral influence over the boy« they leach. 
They arc laughed at as pedants when they begin their career al 20, and 
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they become worn nut often long before they are 40. Such are the men to 
whom the interests of Vernacular education are confuted in the Bombay 
Presidency. But no axiom seems better established in the science of edu¬ 
cation than the following,—as is the seftoolatasftir, bo is the school end 
from all this, the President rightly deduces that no hope of improvement in 
this branch of education can l>e expected until a totally different class of 
masters is created. 

With the further analysis of this interesting document we shall proceed 
next month, when we shall offer to our readers a few general remarks 
which its perusal has suggested. 


V*—Brief Memoir of the late Dr. Judson, 

The papers announced two or three months ago the decease of the Rev 
Dr. Judson, the senior member of the Baptist Mission in Burmah, and one 
of the greatest men in the Missionary circle in the East. We should have 
immediately presented our readers with a brief outline of Iris long, arduous 
and successful career, but were obliged to make a reference to friends at a 
distance for more particular information ; it has now reached us, and we 
are enabled to enter upon this pleasing though melancholy duty. 

The Rev, Adeniram Jutlson was born at Malden, Massachusetts, U. S. 
on the 9th of August, 1788, Dis father was a Congregational Minister at 
Plymouth in the same State, At the age of sixteen, he entered Providence 
College, now Brown University, where he is said to have graduated with 
the highest honors. Having completed his collegiate course, he travelled 
through some of I he states in the Union, though without any settled pur¬ 
pose, aud on his arrival at New York, was attracted to the Ihrcalre, and 
offered his services, to the Manager, but after a single green room rehear¬ 
sal was informed I hal his talents did not appear to be suited to the stage. 
Soon after he became the subject of deep religious impressions, and sought 
admission into the theological seminary at Andover In May, 1809, he 
joiued the Congregational Church in Plymouth, and in February 1S11, 
received ordination at Salem, Massachusetts, During the seven years 
thus passed in arduous study, he laid in that large and varied store of 
knowledge which so eminently fitted him for future usefulness It was 
while pursuing his studies at Andover that hjs mind was first directed to 
Missionary exertion in the East. He assured Dr. Carey and his collea¬ 
gues that it was the perusal of the Periodical Accounts of their labors at 
Seram pore, which first led him to turn his attention to the subject. His 
ardent mind had now an object of sufficient magnitude presented to 
it, and his thoughts and [dans acquired a fixed direction. America had 
not then begun to take any share in the work of evangelization. There 
was no Missionary agency to which he could look for encouragement, but 
a mind so energetic as his was not to l>c deterred by difficulties. Two or 
three of his fellow students of congenial feelings, offered to unite with him 
in a Mission to Hie Heathen, if adequate support could any where be found. 
Mr. Judson was accordingly deputed to England m 1811/to seek support 
and co-operation from the London Missionary Society, by a few gentlemen, 
who shortly afterwards united to form the Board of Commissioners for 
foreign Missions. If we arc not mistaken, to Mr, Judson belongs the dis¬ 
tinction of having given the first impulse to the Missionary spirit in the 
United Slates in the nineteenth century j and like Dr. Carey, he was the 
first Missionary of the Society which he had been the happy instrument of 
forming. He sailed for Calcutta under the patronage of the Congregation¬ 
al Board on the 9th February, 1812, and landed there in June, Unforlu- 
Third Series, Vol. I. No, 11 S3 
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natcly, just at Ihii period, the Government of India, after having allowed 
four year* of toleration and repose (o the Missionary enterprize, entered 
upon its last and most truculent crusade against it, and Mr. Judson was 
the first victim. On presenting hirnsclf at the Police office, a report was 
made to the Governor General in Council, and he was ordered imrociVate- 
ly to quit the sliores of India* and it was only after the most importunate 
entreaties that he was allowed to retire to the Isle of France. He was 
detained for several months, in and aliout Calcutta, waiting for the op¬ 
portunity of a vessel. During his voyages from America, his views on the 
subject of baptism underwent a change, and soon after his arrival in India, 
he joined the Baptist denomination, which necessarily dissolved his con¬ 
nection with the Congregational Board, and he w as for some time depend¬ 
ent for nsistance on the Scrampore Missionaries. Mr. Hice, his colleague, 
having adopted the same views and the same course, on his arrival in India, 
proceeded back to America, where the first Baptist Missionary Society 
was formed under his agency. Mr. Judsou was at length enabled to obtain 
a passage in a vessel proceeding to the Isle of France ; ami finding it im¬ 
possible to obtain a footing in India, lie resolved to proceed from thence to 
the Burmese territories, where lie hoped to receive that protection from a 
heathen and harbirous government, which was denied hy one which bore 
the Christian name. lie arrived at Rangoon in July, 1813, ami commenced 
his labours among the people to whose improvement he subsequently de¬ 
voted the energies of a long life of thirty -seven years. 

During the first crusade against Missions in 1807 and 1808, the Seram- 
porc Missionaries, seeing it impossible to establish stations in the British 
dominions, had sent two of their fellow laborers to the Burmese dominions. 
One of these, Mr. Chater, had translated and printed a small volume of 
Christian extracts, while Mr. Felix Carey, in 1811, had translated, revised, 
and prepared the Gospel of Matthew for the Press, ami the next year pub¬ 
lished a very excellent Grammar of the language, and likew ise commenced 
the preparation of a Dictionary. Willi these aids, Mr. ami Mrs. Judson sat 
down to the study of the language, which they speedily mastered. Two 
or three years nftc»r Mr. Judson was left in exclusive possession of the 
Rangoon Mission, by the retirement of Mr. F. Carey—Mr. Chater had 
previously gone to Ceylon—and he pursued his Missionary labors with all 
that ardor and zeal for which he was so characteristic. It was at this* time 
that he adopted the yellow rot c which distinguishes the priesthood in 
Budliist countries, in his ministrations, as indicative of his sacred charac¬ 
ter and vocation. Alter lie had been laboring for six years at Rangoon, 
lie had the happiness of receiving the first Native Burmese into tins Christ¬ 
ian church by baptism. In December, IfilP, lie proceeded to A\a in com¬ 
pany with his colleague Mr. Col man, to solicit permission to preach (lie 
Gospel in Burmah. They appeared before the King in long flowing robes 
of white, and presented their petition to him in the presence of his Court. 
This request brought the question of introducing Christianity into the 
Burmese dominions under discussion, but the idea of allowing the profes¬ 
sors of Budlusm to I>c proselyted to a foreign erred, was far too liberal 
for an ignorant and despotic Government. The request of the Mission¬ 
aries was at once rejected, and Mr. Judson, was hurried away without 
much ceremony. lie paid a second visit to Avp, with Dr. Price, in 1822, 
and was received with somewhat more favor, but he thought it best to 
return to Rangoon, in February, 1823 There he continued to pursue his 
usual Missionary avocation till the close of the year, when, Mrs. Judson’s 
joining him, after a visit to Knglatul, they both proceeded again to the 
c apital, with the view of making it their permanent residence; but Pro¬ 
vidence had otherwise ordained their lot. In Septeml»er, 1823, he was 
honored with the degree of I). D by Brown University 
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In Mayj 1821, the war between the English and the Burmese com¬ 
menced, ami I>r. Judson and the other foreign residents at Ava, were im¬ 
mediately thrown into prison, idtcml, and treated with every possible 
indignity and barbarism. In this wretched condition Dr. Judson continued 
lo languish till a few months before the conclusion of (be treaty of i>eaee 5 
when a half brother of the Burmese King received him into his own house, 
and restored him to the comforts of life. Ho continued lo reside there un¬ 
til he and Dr. Jonathan Price wore scnL with some of the Burmese Minis¬ 
ters to the British camp to negotiated peace, and they were instrumental 
in concluding the treaty of Yandaboo, by which the Tennasscrim provinces 
were ceded to the British Government Dr. Judson, who had arrived with 
Mrs. Judson at Rangoon in March, 182G, now resolved to lake up Ids re¬ 
sidence under Bri t ish prot eeti on, and repai red Lo A mh ere l, wh 10 !i h u d b ccn 
selecled hy Mr. Crawford for the capital of the new province. Mr. Crawford 
was soon after dispatched <m amission lo Ava, with Ihe view of conclud¬ 
ing a commercial treaty with the Burmese, and solicited Dr. Judson to ac¬ 
company him anil to give the embassy the benefit of his knowledge of Ihe 
language and haluts of the people and the Court. To this Dr, Judson 
consented, and leaving Mrs, Judson at Amherst, took his departure from 
Rangoon in Septoinljcr, I82 f j, but in the following -month, his devoted wife 
sunk under the effects of the fatigue and anxieties she had so long endured 
at Ava. On Dr. Judson’s return from the capital, he repaired to Amherst, 
hut Sir Archibald Campbell, to whose charge the provinces had been 
committed, deemed that spot unsuitable either for a commercial port or a 
military cantonment, and proceeded up the river in company with Dr 
Judson, to select a more eligible site for Clio capital of these provinces. 
They at length fixed on the place where Moulmem now stands; and not a 
twelve month before Dr. Jurtsou's decease, he accompanied the writer of 
this notice to the spot where Ur. anil Sir Archibald stood, when they deter- 
mined to fix the locality of the new town. It was then an inconsiderable 
fishing village with a few fishermen's huts and nets. On this spot has since 
risen the large and flourishing town of Moulmein, which'presents the most 
rapid instance ol expansion, enterprise and prosperity, within the Com¬ 
pany's dominions—Singapore alone excepted. 

To Moubncin Dr. Judson removed the scut of the Burmese Mission, and 
there lie continued his pious and arduous labors, with occasional intermis¬ 
sions, to the present year. In 1830, he again visited Rangoon and travel" 
led to Prome, preaching and distributing the Scriptures and tracts. In 1S34, 
he completed his greatest and most important work, the translation of the 
Bible into the Burmese language ; an undertaking which will ever keep 
his memory embalmed in the recollections of the Christian world, and 
prove an inestimable blessings |o thousands. After having completed the 
translation of the Scriptures, he applied himself to Ihe Dictionary, of 
which the first rudiments had been collected by Mr, F. Carey, and finish¬ 
ed the Burmese and English portion of it, though he did not live to per¬ 
fect Ihe counterpart in English aiul Burmese. Some time after the death 
oT the first Mrs. Judson, he married the widow of one of his deceased cof- 
Icagues, and, was induced by the declining state ofher health, lo visit his 
native land in 1845, after an absence of thirty-two years; but she died at 
St. Helena. During his stay in America, lie married Ills third wife, who 
yet survives lo deplore her irreparable loss, and hastened out to Ihe scene 
of Jits beloved, lal*ors. In 1817 he made another ineffectual effort to preach 
the gospel at Rangoon, and intended lo have proceeded lo Ava, but the in¬ 
tolerance of the Burmese Government constrained him lo relinquish the 
design, ami he returned to Moulmein in a few mouths. His constitution 
was of a robust character, and he had seldom been constrained to intermit 
bis labors from ill health. His strength, however, began lo fail him at I he 
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beginning of the present year, and he gradually declined in vigor* till at 
length* there appeared no hope of his restoration except from a voyage to 
sea. But the determination was adopted too late; and he died on board 
the vessel, only four days after leaving the Tenasserim Coast* on the 12lh 
of April, of the present year, before he had attained his sixty-second year. 
Thus lived and died the Apostle of the Burmese, To this distinguished 
title Dr, Juilson is fully entitled by his long* arduous and successful labors, 
in the Burmese Mission, of which he was the founder. He was the last of 
the great men whose name was associated with the early struggles and ex¬ 
ertions of the Seram pore Missionaries* with whom he lived on terms of the 
most cordial sympathy and affection to the dose of their respective lives. 
His natural genius would have rendered him eminent in any position of 
life. He had all that spirit of zeal and perseverance* which contributes to 
form a truly great man. He possessed that energy of character, which a 
great enterprize devclopes, and which great difficulties serve to invigorate. 
He set before himself as the one object of pursuit through life, the promotion 
of a sacred and animating cause, which afforded the fullest scope for the 
w armest affections of his heart, and the noblest efforts, of his mind. On 
this effort w as concent rated all the enthusiasm of his character, and he has 
left behind him an example which will long continue to stimulate others in 
the same noble career. His views were always elevated and comprehen¬ 
sive ; his powers of observation very acute; and his knowledge and appre¬ 
ciation of character, more especially of the Burmese singularly correct. 
His acquaintance with the Burmcse language and literature was more com¬ 
plete than that of any other foreigner; and it is through his labors 
thsil the language lias been unlocked to the future evangelist and philan¬ 
thropist. rte was exemplary in all the domestic relations of life, a fond 
husband, and affectionate Tat her, and a cordial friend. Those _who have 
enjoyed the advantage of personal intercourse with him, wilt not readily 
forget his ever cheerful disposition, his countenance always lighted with a 
smile, and his animated and instructive conversation. But his best eulogy 
is to he found in the simple enumeration of those noble surd arduous labors, 
to which he consecrated thirty-eight years of his life .—Friend of India, 
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1. Miscellaneous Notices Evangelccal Alliance—Mission¬ 
ary for Sinbh— Biblical Geography—GrahtMedicalCo l- 
lege—Roman Catholics at Mahiu — Baptism of a Jaina at 
Rajkot. 

A monthly Meeting of the Bombay members and friends of the Evangel¬ 
ical Alliance for devotional exercises and the communication of intelligence 
was held in the Free Church, Esplanade, on the evening of Monday the 181b 
November. The Rev. A. G. Fraser presided on this occasion, delivering 
suitable addresses at the commencement and close; and Dr. Stevenson, 
Messrs, Bowen, Nirayan She&hadri, and the Secretary, took part in the 
proceedings. The intelligence read was taken from “Evangelical Chris - 
tendon),* 1 and referred to the ordination of a minister of the Free Church 
of Scotland at Louvain in Belgium, and the progress of evangelical truth 
at Prague in Bohemia* where 300 individuals have lately left the Romish 
Church, and at Lyons* the religious capital of France, where five evangel¬ 
ical ministers are now carrying on their labours. 

—— The Rev. Mr. Schreiber has arrived in Bombay* and proceeded to 
Karachi, having been appointed a missionary to Sindh by the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, We most cordially welcome him as a herald of the Gos¬ 
pel to the shores of Inda, 
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-At a laic meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 

Society, the Rev. Dr. Wilson read a paper on the Cities ancKTown4 named 
Ha 2 on mentioned in the sacicd scriptures, and identifying the Hazor of 
Kedar with the Hntjkar or el-Hadhar of the Arab geographers, the Haira 
and Air a of the Greeks and Romans, and the extensive rains of el-IIadkar 
in Mesopotamia, vi#lcd of late years by Dr. Ross, Mr. W. H. Ainsworth, 
ami Dr. Layard* It will appear in the next number of the Society’s 
Journal* 

--We have received the ** Annual Report of the Grant Medical Col¬ 
lege, Bombay, fourth year—Session 18-19—50/ 1 which certifies the con¬ 
tinued improvement of that important institution, under the able and zealous 
tuition of Dr. Morehead and his colleagues. Dry Pcet, Giraud, Peelc, and 
Coles. The number of regular students now on the list is twenty-seven* 
all of whom are from the Elphinstone Institution, except three from the 
Free Assembly’s Institution, one from Mr. Mainwmmg’s school, one from 
the school of the 3^nd Regiment, and nne from the Surat Government 
school. Only two of the pupils arc Brahmans,—one of whom is a convert 
to Christianity,—and they are both from the Free Assembly’s Institution * 
which would appear, from the fact, to have a more liberalizing tendency 
than any of the Government schools, which have only furnished pupils 
from those classes of the natives who would not shrink from practical dis¬ 
section in any circumstances. We are glad to see the benefits of the Col¬ 
lege extended to eleven Hospital Apprentices. Only one of these, the se¬ 
cond in point of rank and the first of the natives proper in merit in that 
class, seems to be of Brahmanicnl origin. This is Shrfpat ShcshSdri the 
brother of Mr. Narayan Sheshidri, the Christian convert, about whose res¬ 
toration to caste, which he had iorfeited by voluntarily eating with his 
brother, the Bombay Brahmans were for a considerable time so much 
divided* 

- The Bombay Catholk Layman of Ihc 91 h November contains 

various documents connected with the revolt from the jurisdiction of I ho 
Pope’s ” Vicar Apostolic” in Bombay, Dr, Hartmann the titular Bishop 
ofDerbe, of the majority of the parishioners of N S. de Salvncno at Ma- 
him. They r have been received under I he care of the Vicar of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Goa, to whose jurisdiction their fathers belonged. They have 
by this movement gone directly forw ard in violation of the wishes of the 
Pope. They should take the Bible as their guide, ami bid farewell to 
Rome altogether. 

——The Rev. James Glasgow baptized a Jaina,—the first who has 
entered the Christian Church in Western India,—at Hajkot, on the 3rd 
November. We have received an interesting account of the proceedings, 
which were countenanced by the presence of some of our countrymen 
interested in the well being of the natives of India. 

% Visit of the Bishop of Madras to Bombay. 

The Lord Bishop of Madras * Dr. Dealt ry s as our readers already know, 
lately visited Bombay at the request of the Metropolitan of India, and in 
the absence in England of his Lordship the Bishop of this diocese. While 
amongst us, he endeared himself to many hearts by the fervour, fidelity, 
and ability of his services, which were much appreciated by evangelical 
Christians of &U denominations in this place; and he will be long gratefully 
and affectionately remembered. 

His Lordship landed in Bombay on Thursday the 31st, of October* On 
the following Sabbath, he preached, in the forenoon, in the Cathedral, and, 
in the evening, in Trinity Chapel, Son&pur. In the course of his sermon 
at the former place, he noticed with high disapprobation the treatment 
which the Bishop of Bombay had lately experienced at Madeira ; and, in 
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doing so, expressed the feeling with which ii is regarded in India by alt 
professing .Chri&lians, expect a few whose Tractarian and Romanizing 
zeal* would, if occasion offered, urge them lo indecencies similar to those 
which were exhibited by the offending Presbyter, Mr. Lowe. We hear 
that this personage had, up to a I ate date, declined to act on the counsel of 
the Bishop of London, his acknowledged superior, an^tu make an apology 
for his conduct. This is to be regretted, principally in as far as he himself 
is concerned. 

On Wednesday the 6th of Nov, the Bishop examined the Indo-British 
Institution at Sumipur, under the faithful and affectionate superintendence 
of the Rev. George Candy, and preached a second time in Trinity Chapel, 
Respecting the examination a correspondent of the “ Bombay Times ” 
says, “ The proficiency of the boys was tested by a cross-examination 
in Scripture History, New Testament Reading, Grammar, and Geography, 
which, it seems, formed the branches of their education during the year 
Questions on the constitution of the several governments of Europe 
were put; as also on the physical aspect which our Indian cities 
present. In addition to the alwie studies, the pupils are occasionally 
instructed in Drawing and Lithography* The Lord Bishop expressed 
Ids approbation of the conduct of the pupils, and was evidently much 
pleased at the attention which they had paid to their studies, and the 
proficiency which they had made in than. He noticed with particular 
commendation the laltours of Mr. West the teacher. 

On Sabbath the 10th November, lhe Bishop preached to a crowded con¬ 
gregation in the Byculla Church* On the following day his Lordship at¬ 
tended a special examination of the Byculla Charity Schools, intended 
principally for the children of Europeans. To quote the Bombay Times* 
** After the usual prayers, the Bishop of Madras examined the pupils of 
l>olh the schools, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Watson, Head Master, mid Mr. 
Bond, the second Master (a gentleman educated, we tinders! and, at I he 
Chelsea Training College in the national system of instruction). The ex¬ 
am inaLion ranged through the Old and New Testaments, the Catechism of 
the Doctrines of the Church of England, the Hislory of England, and Geo¬ 
graphy,—and was concluded by some singing on Hullah’s phm. Dr. Dealtry 
then addressed the pupils, assuring them of his high gratification with their 
general proficiency, and expressing a hope that they would not only feel 
grateful for the instruction they were receiving, but that they would en¬ 
deavor, both in their future studies and on their entrance into the busy 
scenes of life, to evince their gratitude by showing that instruction was not 
conferred on them in vain.” In the report of the “ Bombay Telegraph and 
Courier” an interesting portion of this examination, on tlie important sub¬ 
ject of regeneration, which excited much attention when it occurred, in 
given in detail If is very evident from it, as well as from the whole 
course of Dr. Dcaltry's ministry at Calcutta, that the Bishop is no friend, 
but a decided opponent, of the views of the Tractariaus, w ho do not sepa¬ 
rate in any case the renewing grace of the spirit of God from the humanly 
conducted, though divinely appointed, ceremony of baptism. His Lord¬ 
ship directed the particular attention of the children to the declaration of 
the Gospel according to John (i. 12—13), “But as many as received him to 
them gave he power lo become the sons of God, et'im to them that believe 
in his name, which were horn, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the w ill of men, but of God and to the no less precise announcement 
of the Apodflc James (L 18), “of his own will begat he us with the word 
of his truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of his creatures." 

On Tuesday the I2lh Nov*, the Bishop presided at a confirmation in the 
Cathedral. The number of persons confirmed on this occasion, was 49 
males and 37 females, in all 86, many of whom were of a tender age. From 
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the affectionate address delivered on this occasion, as reported in the 
" Telegraph and Courier, 31 we give the following extract. “Oh, my dear 
young people, how very much depends upon the spirit and temper in which 
you conic before God this morning. Now it is to be seen whether you 
ha^e received ibe Grace of God In truth or not, whether you btc horn of 
the Spirit p whether you are sincere in Christ, whether you are renewed in 
heart and spirit, whether you have that Grace, which, when it exists in the 
heart teaches ns to deny all ungodliness and worldy lusts* and to be sober 
and righteous in this world* that we may he happy in the next. My dear 
young friends I now beseech you, all of'you* to ask yourselves carefully, 
with what feelings* with what motives, with what desires, you have now 
presented yourselves here, before God, Do you sincerely devote yourselves 
lo Him 1 Is it your hearts desire to he his children—to be born of the 
Spirit! Do you mean what you say when you declare that from henceforth 
you will renounce the world with its vanities and follies, the flesh with its 
affections and lusts, the devil w ith his w iles and his endearing and ensnaring 
temptation ? Do you really believe I hat Christ died upon the cross to atone 
for your sins 'l Do you from your heart long for the influenre of the Holy 
Spiril* that lie may he your instructor and your director, and to make you 
submissive to the will of your Heavenly Father? And do you come forward 
now to make your vow cheerfully, resolutely, gratefully, and practically 1 
If not,— if your conscience does not assure you that you do these thing! : 
if not, nh my dear children, retire, Retire before you mock God and His 
Word! If you do really intend what you say, then my dear friends, you will 
find this ordinance to be one of the highest blessings you can imagine, but 
if you come without a heartfelt prayer for ihe Messing to be imparted* and 
not thinking of what you are about to do, again 1 sny retire before you 
make a solemn mockery of his most Holy Ordinance. But I hope better 
things, and therefore I say stand forth in Ihe Lord, and tie strong in Him. 
I hope that the language of each of your hearts will he ls Qh come Thou 
hlesssM and make me thine ; And make rnc Thine alone V he. 

The Bishop and Mrs. Dealt ry visited the Marathi female schools of the 
Church Missionary Society under the superintend cnee of Miss Whyte, 
which they regarded with much interest. 

The kind altcnfion of the excellent bishop, while with us, was not con¬ 
fined lo his own denomination* Ihe Church of England. The following 
nolice is from the Bombay Times of ihe 16th November. ir The bishop 
of Madras yesterday visited ihe Mission House of ihe Free Church of 
Scotland, Ambrolic, and united in the examination of the classes with Dr. 
Wilson and the teachers. IJo expressed high satisfaction with the pro¬ 
gress of the pupils, and addressed a portion of the College Division from 
the first chapter of 1st ThcssalimiHus* and most Tilled ion a Udy and power¬ 
fully enforced upon them the duty of acknowledging and glorifying the 
only hue God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent. His Lordship also 
heard a considerable number of the girls oT the Female Schools go through 
their exercises, and said he was much delighted to observe their intelli¬ 
gence mid proficiency. Mrs. Dealtry and a few other friends of Native 
Education were also present* The Bishop sve understand goes this after¬ 
noon lo inspect the Gives of Elephants,” 

On Sabbath 3 the 17lh November* the bishop preached in the morning 
in ilia Byculla Church, and in the evening in the Cathedral. 

The Grant Medical College was to have been visited by the bishop on 
Tuesday the l!)th November. He viewed il as a splendid memorial of 
the distinguished man, exemplary Christian* and meritorious governor 
vvhos mime it bears. 

On Sabbath, the 24lh November, the bishop held on ordination in St, 
Thomas’s Cathedral* when the Rev* W S. Price* missionary of the 
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Church Missionary Society in Bombay* was admitted to Priest’s orders, 
and Daji Pandarang and James Bunter,* two native converts from tho 
theological cl ass "at Nasik under tho care of the Rev. J. S. S. Robertson, 
were admitted to Deacon’s Orders. An excellent ordination sermon was 
preached on this occasion by the Rev. John Rowlandson, the bishop’s 
Ch«plam, from I. Cor. xv. b8, When speaking of the work of Lhe Lord 
as connected with the instruction of the young, he cautioned Ids hearers 
against countenancing gt education without religion,” which at ibe best is 
only a “ distraction” of Christian men in their philanthropic endeavours, 
and which is so much calculated lo prove an 11 impediment” in the way of 
the triumph of di vine truth. The ordination of the natives was a service 
lo all of special interest. We ourselves could not help exclaiming after 
we witnessed it. What have twenty years wrought, under the providence, 
of God ! On the 12th of March 1S31, unentered Nasik with Mr. Farrar, 
the first Missionary of the Church of England by wham il was ever visited, 
and with the Rev J. Stevenson of the Scottish Mission. After our first ad¬ 
dress in that st holy city” of (ho Hindus, we were stoned, and after the 
second, we were, hissed and hooted, by the Brahmans; but now 
we see individuals of their own number converted to the faith of Christ, 
and, after a suitable education publicly set apart to the holy ministry in 
the Cathedral of Bombay 1 "What may the next twenty years ^ct witness 
in that and other localities, if Christians will indeed act according to the 
precept from which they have been this day addressed, ■' Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye stedfasl umnoueahlsj always abounding in the 
woke OF THE Lnni>,/or as much as ye know that your labour is NOT in 
vain in the Lord,” In the evening of the ordination, the Bishop preached 
an impressive farewell sermon in Trinity Chapel. 

During his visit to Bombay the bishop preached at Col aba, and visited 
the Money School, buL of these services we have received no notice. His 
Lordship left Bombay on the 26th November in the Hugh Lindsay, lo 
enter on his primary visitation on the coasts of Malabar ai d Coromandel. 
We understand that seven natives are to be presented to him for ordina- 
lion as native pastors in connexion with the Tinnuvelly Mission. His 
Lordship, both on his own account and that of his great work, is followed 
by the prayers of many who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and truth. 


Editorial Notes, 

G. L. F. will be inserted in our next number. 

fC Scotia’s paper requires some alterations, which wc shall be happy to 
point out to our correspondent on his giving us his address. 

Acknowledgements of missionary contribution etc.j are delayed, on ac¬ 
count of the lateness of our issue, which wc much regret, 

* The original name of this convert was Paramtshwar {literally the “ Supreme God,' 7 
Imt commonly applied lo Shiva); but it was properly changed by die itov. Mr. Farrar 
who conceived that Ltie use of H in common speech would be a taking of the name of God 
in vuiu. 
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I.—The Faithful Minister; A Sermon, by the Rev. 
James Mitchell, Puna,* 

*• Tychicw a beloved brother , and faithful minister and fellow-servant 
in (he Lord. 't^Colossians iv. 7. 

In the political publications of the day, we often read of " ministers'*— 
servants of the sovereign. They are always men of the greatest importance 
in the State. They have the executive of the Government in their hands. 
On their wisdom and prudence depend, in a great measure, the honor and 
prosperity of the country ; their character and actings bear very directly 
on the whole body of the people. No man in the commonwealth can, in 
fact, say that he is uninfluenced by them. Their measures perhaps more 
than any thing else tend to surround the nation with the blessings and se¬ 
curities of peace, or plunge it into the distresses and horrors of warfare—lo 
cause the people to sit under their vine and fig tree, none daring to make 
them afraid, or keep them in a constant fever of excitement and fear—to 
make them abide at home promoting industry and science, or to flee away, 
hiding in the holes of the rocks and in the tops of the rugged rocks—to ele¬ 
vate their moral and intellectual character, or degrade them to the level of 
barbarians. In short, to procure God's blessings or ensure his curse. 
Hence the wisdom of the sovereign, it has been observed, is seen more in 
the selection of ministers, than perhaps in any other act. 

In religious discourse, we also read and hear of Cl ministers,** but they are 
servants of Christ, is is to them that our text refers. In their sphere they 
are most important. They are under Christ, the Great Heed of the 
Church, its governors and the religious teachers of the people. Much, very 
much, do the prosperity and happiness of the Imdy ecclesiastic, depend 
upon them. The measure of their orthodoxy will rule that of the majority 
of their hearers ;—the warmth and energy of their piety will kindle a fire of 
devotion in the hearts of those over whom they preside, or the want of 
these qualities will allow' to vegetate, and spread around its pernicious in¬ 
fluence, the Upas tree of a cold and lifeless formality ;—their conformity to 
the maxims and practices of the world w ill go far to nullify the compas- 

* Preached before ihe Free Presbytery of Bombay, iBtb Dec, 1050. 
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sinuate and holy injunction, “ Come out anil be ye separate, and touch not the 
unclean thing, and I will receive you. 11 They may thus become the means 
of building up men in holiness and comfort of the scriptures, or of sinking 
them deeper and deeper in the abyss of sin and ultimate perdition. They 
may save their own souls and those that hear them, or they may he blind 
leaders of the blind, so destined to fall into the ditch. They may shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars for ever and ever, or bo 
saved as by fire, having their works burned up, and having lost their reward. 
They may hrar the salutation of the Most High—*" Well done good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord or the denunciation, 
“cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness, there shall be 
weeping, and wailing and gnashing of teeth." O my brethren, who is suffi¬ 
cient for these things I Hence the importance and necessity of the aposto¬ 
lic caution,—“ Be net many mastersor, as the word should bo rendered, 
teachers ; and the injunction toTiruothy ,-r“Lay hands suddenly on no man," 
Hence also the propriety of a man discerning clearly his call to the work, 
and having fully in view at all times his credentials as an Ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace. Christ, the King of Zion, more than any other sovereign, 
will not acknowledge or hless as Ills ministers those who have no vocation,— 
who are unqualified,—who come not in by the door but climb up some other 
way. He says of such, ,f they shall not profit this people," 

It evidently, then; brethren, becomes us very particularly to look to our¬ 
selves,—to know not only whether we have in some degree had the ministe¬ 
rial qualifications ; but If we still abound more and more in them. There is, 
even with regard to us, the possibility of a falling away,—of a beginning in 
the Spi ri L and end mg i n the fi esh. N o h ol y offic c ncc ess ar i ly s ecu res grace, or 
a grow th in it. Who knows whether or not the cause of the little progress 
of the truth among us,—of the few conversions to God,—of the coldness 
and unsatisfactoriness of some of the Church members and converts, and the 
sad falls of others, are to be traced to ourselves, to our unfitness or our un¬ 
faithfulness l It was the recommendation of Paul to his beloved son, Ti¬ 
mothy, a minister of the word,—“Take heed to thyself, and to the 
doctrine," With the latter part of this advice we are very ready to rest 
satisfied. The doctrine as made known by us may be scriptural, divine, 
but may be marred by the manner or mode of its communication the Pro¬ 
phet represents the golden oil as conveyed through golden-pipes ; so only, as 
the excellent ones of the earth, are wc fitted, have we any right to take God’s 
covenant into our mouths—to announce toothers its provisions. 

It is our purpose, then, in the sequel of this discourse, to attend a little 
to a few facts regarding Ihc character and conduct of a faithful minister, 
which Tycbicus is, in our text, declared to have been, and which every one 
of us should be. This subject is of vast importance, and of some difficulty 
rightly to illustrate, Wc find our insufficiency,—wo despair, though we 
havo chosen it for own present meditation, of suggesting to you any thing 
novel or striking, any thing' which has not again and again occurred to your 
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own reflections. All flint we hare in view nr Lope to attain, is to stir up 
jour pure minds by way of remembrance. We wish just to attend to the 
duty imposed upon us by these words,—“Put the brethren in remem¬ 
brance. 13 “ Exhort one another daily whilst it is called to-day.** 

In considering the difficulties that here present themselves, there is one 
great encouragement— that Jesus Christ our Lord will he to us a safe 
guide. He is in respect to our work, as in other matters, a pattern. He 
has left us an example that we should follow his steps. Whilst on earth lie 
acted as the good Shepherd,—as the Shepherd and Bishop of souls,—as the 
High Priest of our profession. He was thus’unwearied in his exertions to 
serve God—to finish the work given him to do. He Is stilt a minister of the 
sanctuary and of the true tabernacle, which the Lord pitched and not man. 
Paul and the other apostles, and the evangelists who were their companions 
in travail and fellow-servants, were divinely constituted ministers of the 
word, and so are filly presented for cur imitation. They lived near tn the 
Sun of Righteousness, and so dearly reflected his rays. Paul speaking of 
himself could say,—-“who Ihen is Paul, and who is A polios T hut ministers by 
whom yc believed. Let a man account of us as of ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God.” 

L Having happily example as well as precept to guide us in our w ork 
and in the delineation of it, we proceed, then, in strength of God the Lord, 
to notice, in the first place, the character of such a minister as the 
one in our text. This would, had we time, lead us to speak of a great 
variety of qualities. They are intellectual end moral, of the head and of 
the heart, natural and acquiredsome that he holds in common with other 
Christians, and some which are peculiar to himself. We shat! merely, at 
present, however, consider them as gracious and as intellectual. 

We mention his gracious qualities first, as we consider them, of all 
others, the most important. He must, then, first of all, be a converted 
man—really a child of God —a true Chrislian. IL may be considered su¬ 
perfluous io mention this, as the very idea of a minister should suppose 
Christianity. How incongruous 1 he idea of an office bearer in the Church 
not being in reality' a member thereof l It may be thought by some im¬ 
possible ; and as it would be asked—who but a botanist would be chosen for 
the work of teaching the science ol plants, or would presume to do so 1 Who 
but a chemist would set himself down to teach chemistry 1 So it may be 
considered equally unreasonable to nominate a man to point out the w ay to 
heaven, who has not himself w alke l therein or even entered it, to make known 
religion, who is not religious ; hut it Is a painful fact that such anomalies 
often occur. It is no uncommon thing for a mail to be found in the minis¬ 
terial office before he is found in Christ,—I d have a license from man, be foie 
he has o call from God. Many striking exemplifications of this abuse 
might be mentioned :—Even in the Saviour's days there was a Judas; and 
In those of his Apostles, aBemas and a Hyrnegeus. Our own Chalmers 
was in this predicament. He at first knew not the Lord ; but blessed be 
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Go«l, ho (lit! not remain in such an unbecoming ami pernicious position* 
He, at length, obtained that which he had despised, and so had no right lo 
expect, and ihus stands forth to all coming generaliuns a glorious in¬ 
stance oTtho mercy and long-suffering of our Blessed Lord. Had he not 
become a converted man, ha would, however, neverhave been the great anti 
useful minister which we find him latterly to have been. Though mercy may 
thus triumph over judgment, it is no rule—it is the' exception. By far 
the greater number t>r those, who unauthorized and unprepared have en¬ 
tered the sacred office, have remained dead in trespasses and sins,—have 
exposed themselves to all the woes of unfaithfulness, and have gone down 
to the grave with the blood of souls in their skirts. Many shall say to 
Christ in the judgment,— fl Lord have we not prophesied in thy name, 
and in thy name done many wonderful works, when he shall profess to 
them I never knew you, depart from me yo workers of iniquity*” 
So the simple fact that a man lias been set apart by his fellows to minis¬ 
terial duly, is in itself no proof that he is renewed in the spirit of his mind. 
He requires, just as any other Christian, to have Scriptural evidence of the 
fact, lo inquire strictly into his state before God, to see that he is possessed 
of the prescribed marks of godliness* He must know that he has, especially, 
felt the burden and hatefulness of sin—the wretchedness of a natural slate; 
that he has found no rest till, ns a sinner, he came to Christ and embraced 
him as freely offered in the Gospel; that, then, ha felt a joy and a delight in 
believing passing understanding; and that thus, out of Lhc abundance ofhis 
bliss, he has been induced lo say, “ Lord send me,”—and excited to 
tell lo others what has been done for his soul. He thus has a capability 
of knowing truths, which previously lay, and for ever would have lain, 
veiled in deepest mystery to him* Hia eyes are opened to behold the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. He now appreciates and loves 
virtue, true Bible morality, for itself. He may be a workman who needeih 
not to be ashamed. He can say lo the convinced and alarmed sinner, in¬ 
quiring the way Zion-ward, with feeling and effect,—“ Behold the Lamb 
of God, who takelh away the sin of (he world.” * ( When wandering he 
found me—when at enmity he reconciled me.” 

But, further hero, a minister must be an exerci&ed man,—experienced in 
Divine matters ; not a novice, one who has just professed the truth. He 
should have made some good progress in the way of righteousness,—have 
grown in grace, felt and mourned over his indwelling sins and unremoved 
corruptions, and so have experience of the exercise described by Paul in Ihe 
seventh Chapter of the Unmans, which led him to cry out,—** O wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver mo from the body of this death !' 3 He must 
also know what it is lo be in darkness under the hidings of the Divine 
countenance, to have felt the fiery dart of Satan templing him to dis¬ 
trust and blaspheme God and Christ, Ha also knows habitually Ihe Hft- 
up of Jehovah 1 * reconciled countenance upon him, and has thus a 
habitual and sensible joy put into his heart, which sets him above the men 
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of the world, when their corn and their wine do most abound. He has fell 
such immediate relief from his anxieties and fears in prayer, as to have no 
doubt that lhe Lord hearelh him,—that his ear is ever open to his cry. He 
has a great estimation for God's ordinances, as he lias often (bund himself 
much excited and comforted by reading and hearing the word, and attend¬ 
ing to the sacraments. He has, in short, taken hold of, and uses the whole 
armour of God, and has a well grounded hope and assurance of his personal 
salvation, of the loving kindness of the Redeemer. He is thus at one time 
distressed,and at another, comforted. He is emptied as from vessel to vessel. 
He Is then, we may say, a person of Tull age, and has by reason of use his 
senses exercised to discover both good and evil- He is thus fitted to 
speak a word in season to Christians, when they may be in any trouble,—to 
build them up by resolving their doubts, discovei ingthe groundlessnes of 
their fears, detecting the sophistry oT the Devil, and exposing the perverse 
reasonings ol their own hearts, pointing out the false refuges of self-deceiv¬ 
ers 1 diseovering, and 1 he del m ions of hy proei iLos. He has thus spiritual dis¬ 
cernment, and is very acceptable to godly souls. He is also properly fitted 
for addressing unconverted inen. He has a compassion and a tenderness 
others cannot possess Hence says Paul, "knowing, therefore, the tenors 
of the Lord we persuade men. We then, as embassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye re¬ 
conciled to God.” To conclude this particular, we would just say that an 
exercised man w ill be a devotional man,—a man who not only teaches in 
season and out of season ; but who especially giveth himself to prayer, fie 
is much in his closet, and comes from his knees to the pulpit; or goes forth, 
in ihc exercise of supplication, to address the heathen and the infidel. 
He, as an epistle of Christ, is seen and read of all men. He in a great 
measure comes up to the description which Malachi, in the name of the Lord 
gives of the Levitical Priest " The law of truth was in his mouth, and 
iniquity was not found in his lips: he walked with me in peace and equity, 
and did turn many away from iniquity. The Priest’s lips should keep know¬ 
ledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth : for he is the messenger 
of the Lord ol Hosts.** 

Further, a minister must be a self-denied man. Here we speak not par- 
ticulnrly of his renouncement of self in the matter of justification, and of his 
entire reliance on the righteousness of our blessed Saviour ; as this lies at 
the very foundation of Christianity No man can have the smallest approach 
to saving grace without this . Neither do we speak of his distrust of his 
own power and resources for progress in holiness, and consequent entire 
dependence on the co-operating grace of the Holy Ghost ; as this also is a 
fundamental emotion,—ti grace without which lie cannot be steadfast in 
the Lord, or be comfortable for a moment; but we speak of his disregard 
of the comforts and enjoyments of the present world. He is not opposed 
to them in themselves, He is not insensible to their desirableness when 
they can be temperately and lawfully enjoyed,—when, without a secularizing 
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effect over his own mind, when without any dereliction of duty, or when with¬ 
out any pernicious influence on the minds of others they can be so. He has, 
however, in principle given up all for Christ,—whatever he has, he reckons 
not his own, and is ready and resolved, consequently, whenever a call is made 
on him, to abandon all in practice. Whenever he secs that good will be 
done by the deed, even to the sacrifice of his life, he is steadfast in this self- 
denial. A forsaking of any particular mode of life, in compliance with a 
voluntary humility, does not enter, however, into his views of duty ; but 
rather than sacrifice one parliclc of God's truth, rather than throw a 
stumbling block in the way of any man’s etnbraeement of the Gospel of the 
blessed God, he is ready, not only to sacrifice all comfort, and like Je9us 
to have nowhere to lay his head, but to abandon all prospects of advancement 
in wealth or rank, in polite literature or ancient lore,and to remain unnoticed 
and unnamed, even to be accursed from Christ. He, in short, strives daily 
to know what the Lord would have him to do for the manifestation of his 
praise to all around him, and just ns this is unfolded to him, does he hastily 
prepare to act accordingly. It may l>e diametrically opposed lo what he at 
one time conceived to be duty,—it may even be very mortifying to his flesh 
and blood; but he cheerfully, without the shadow of a murmur, follows 
where God thus leads the way. Many are the exemplifications of this high 
devotedness which could be presented to you in both the early and more 
recent history of the Christian Church. We might begin with our 
Blessed Master, the founder of our holy brotherhood himself, who sought 
not his own, but the benefit of many, that they might be saved,—who came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. W’e might then refer to Paul, 
who nobly resolved, that, even the most innocent animal gratification be 
would not use whilst the w-orld endured, should his so doing cause any bro¬ 
ther to offend; who, though in want, refused support from certain churches, 
because his receiving it would have had a pernicious influence on their 
minds. He was willing to labor—yea, did so with his hands rather than give 
any occasion for men to misrepresent his object and motives. He became 
nil things to all men, that he might gain them to Christ. He is then no 
Paul, yea, no minister or missionary, who is not ready, with all his heart, 
to sacrifice every thing to the cause. Furthor than this, however, we can sec 
no reason, either in Scripture or common sense, for a minister, more than 
any other man, to go in subjecting himself, and those connected with him to 
privations, and troubles and hardships. To do so would seem like the infa¬ 
tuation of some who rushed upon martyrdom, in the early stages of Chris¬ 
tianity, merely to manifest their zeal, and their disregard of death. This, 
though heroic and amiable, was a weakness, if not a vice, and hurt, instead 
of advancing, the cause. Wc have had in modern times, in the history of 
our own Church, a noble instance of real legitimate self-denial,—of the 
victory of principle over interest,—of an adhesion to truth rather than to 
S( df, in the voluntary and cheerful surrender of all their vested rights, of all 
their legal means of supporl, in many cases of their only means, by 
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her ministers, on their Caving the Scottish establishment at the ever memo¬ 
rable disruption of lhat Church. 

But, still further, a minister must be a spiritually minded person. This 
implies a concatenation of graces, a constellation of excellencies, which we 
have not time fully to detail. There must be a constant exercise of faith, of 
love* of hope, of peace, &c. A spiritually-minded man is one who thus 
lives near to God, whose mind habitually, if not constantly, turns heaven¬ 
ward. He has the fear of God and the thoughts of God ever uppermost in 
Ids soul. He sees God in everything —the splendour of nature’s scenery,— 
the calm of everting,—the artillery oT heaven,—the roar of the cataract,—and 
the lofty and frowning mountain, all suggest something of their Maker to 
his mind. He is deeply pained when he hears or sees men dishonoring his 
Heavenly Father, and ever ready to protest against their wickedness. He 
is ever ready to praise the Lord,—to speak to all about him of the glories 
and excellencies of his God and Saviour,—to tell them especially of the 
loveliness and eondeceimon of Jesus and of God in him. Christ is always 
the great subject of his meditations and of his discourse. He gives himsell 
much to prayer,—“ Prayer all Ids business, all his pleasure praise.* 1 He can 
do nothing without acknowledging God. He confines not his prayers to 
certain times and seasons, though in them he strides to be most regular ; 
but pray wherever he is, and in whatever circumstances he is placed. An 
offensive object, an unguarded word, or an afflictive message, will all cause his 
mind to rise to God; and the same is the case with the events of a merciful 
and bountiful kind which befall liiin. You cannot be long In his presence 
without feeling that God is there. He will think much of, and be much 
concerned for the prosperity of the Lord's work. He is zealous,—he 
mourns over lost souls,—he travails and is m birth for them. He is passionate¬ 
ly fond of his work,—feels depressed when the good cause languishes, and 
with much earnestness |r.its God hi mind of his promises. He is determin¬ 
ed to take no rest till God arise and pour us out a blessing. He can never 
think of being satisfied with his own doings, of setting down in ease, unless 
he sees of the travail of the Redeemer's soul,—unless he sees some, yea an in - 
creasing, fruit of his labors. There comes upon him daily a deep sense of his 
responsibility to the great Judge for the souls committed to his charge. 
He feels much for all the Churches. He is wounded greatly when any in¬ 
dividual turns from Zion's ways. He would willingly rather be himself 
contemned, than that those he labors for, and concerning whom lie has hoped 
well, should perish. He is thus ever planning, and scheming, and laboring 
for the promotion of righteousness and peace in all around him. He lives 
merely for his work. He avoids as much as possible those scenes and those 
engagements, which would lead his mind elsewhere, which make demands 
on his time and thoughts not in harmony with his paramount duty, —that of 
bringing souls to the knowledge of Christ crucified. Even his studies arc 
chiefly directed in this channel; he feels that here ho must be on his 
guard, as.he is apt to dip too deep into the politics and literature of the dav. 
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and so to squander away his time and his energiesHence* even the great¬ 
ly pious Doddridge complains in his own case of this. He said that noth¬ 
ing had given him greater pain than the consideration of the time he had 
lost in mere literary readings and studies. 

Wc have thus glanced at the gracious qualities of a faithful minister. 
We shall now say something regarding his intellectual qualities .—Here we 
w ill not require to enlarge. There is room in the ministry for a great diver¬ 
sity of talent. A Newton, the prince of philosophers, would in this work* 
find full scope for all his powers—heights to which he could not aspire : whilst 
a man of very ordinary capacity might riot be wrong in aspiring to the office 
of a Dishop,—might be very useful. If there is really a sound mind* the 
Spirit of God may make even mean gifts exceedingly efficacious. It lias 
not been always the most highly intellectual minds*—those who could take 
the loftiest flights in the regions of metaphysics* and of mathematical demon¬ 
stration* who have been most honored to lead sinners to the Saviour—to undo 
the heavy buixJens of guilt and corruption. The course of study which most 
Churches prescribe to candidates for the ministry* and the succeeding trials 
through which they have to pass before their spiritual superiors, are* it is 
presumed* a sufficient safeguard here. If a man can successfully pass 
through them* it is not to ho denied that he has respectable talents* which 
will in a proper sphere render him useful. He will be able to expound* to 
the edification of his hearers* the word on which he has dwelt with due 
consideration. Here we would observe that a fitting intellectual state 
will be manifested both by the manner and matter of a minister's ad¬ 
dress. Preachers who are on tho whole good and pious men, yet mi- 
nisli themselves* shew their littleness, their mistaken notions of true 
greatness, by aping a style of preaching, which is not at all natural 
to them—not within their grasp* they are not content with a simple 
presentation of God's truth—with an illustration of the way of salvation 
through the Redeemer suited to their own powers, and level to the 
understanding of 1 heir hearers. This would, they think, make them take 
rank with the common herd of preachers, They must, therefore, strive after 
the peculiarities of some acknowledged master; they must give all they 
say the appearance of depth ; ihcy must elaborate their ideas, cast them 
into all the shades and shapes of a new*—of an unheard of theory; whilst 
after all there is nothing in the whole of their observations which is a whit 
in advance of the very commonest conceptions. The person with all his 
labor* his strainings after effect, has only succeeded in darkening counsel 
with words, in making that which might otherwise have been obvious and 
very palatable* confused and tasteless, it may he altogether unintelligible. 
Whilst the man or small or moderate intellect may thus be striving in the 
very fires to mount up to the sphere of some sublime genius, and spending 
his labor for nought and in vain, you will find the really great mind shaping 
his course just on the opposite tackdie is straining every nerve to reach all 
possible simplicity, to bringdown his ideas to the level of the meanest of 
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his flock, and to cast them, as mu cb as may he, out of Ihegftrbof a dry, severe 
and regulated logic. He will try, whilst he informs the judgement, to reach 
the heart r There are limes indeed when all his skill in the art of reason¬ 
ing is required, and must be brought into play :—w hen he has to contend 
with the enemies of the faith, when he has to confirm the wavering, or when to 
answer the scruples of the templed; and as he will often bo called to such 
an arena, he will never shun it, and will not fail to be useful; but the daily 
work of the minister is not in this direction, especially when he lias, in the 
providence of God,to attend to a regular and organized congregation ofChris¬ 
tian men. A minister must also take care of the choice he makes as to the 
subject matter of his usual discussion ;^H« has a treasury of things new 
and old an which to draw. The subjects should be suited to the audience. 
He must have milk for babes, and strong food for grown up men. But 
wherever he is, the faithful minister will never forget or belie his office. 
He is called to minister Christ, and must determine to glory only in his 
cross; so whatever is the immediate subject of discussion, and in the pul¬ 
pit it will be strictly Lheological, he will endeavour to work into it much of 
(he glorious gospel. Some men here seem to pursue a very different plan, 
to have little in their discourses that points directly to the Lamb of God ; 
to dwell much, if not exclusively,—on the moralities of the Bible, on the 
exercises and intellectual states of man's minds,—on the delineation of 
human character,—or on the mere metaphysics and abstractions of a system* 
When these arc not treated of as founded on the doctrine of Christ cruci* 
lied, when their connection with the Saviour is not dearly posited out, 
and when they are not used as motives and inducements for the hearers to 
acquaint themselves with the Lord who bought them, there is utterly a 
fault* In the whole exhibition, there is a want of judgment, of spiritual 
iaslc, if not of real evangelical piety. It is an edifying fact, that our great¬ 
est and best divines find Christ everywhere, work him naturally into 
all their speculations. Jf the introduction to their discourse be something 
scientific, the application of it will be Christ in the glories of his person, 
or in the suitableness of Ids work. They know and have felt that it is the di¬ 
rect preaching of Christ, which the Spirit generally uses to convert souls amt 
to build up saints. J3y thus acting, they may sometimes, by vain men, be con¬ 
temned and accused of trifling; but they have then just met with the treat¬ 
ment Paul did when he was called a babbler, when his preachir gof Lhe cross 
was considered foolishness, and when he himself disapproved and repudiat¬ 
ed that which was by the Greeks considered the excellency of speech and 
of wisdom. I fear, from certain notices I have seen of the subjects of dis¬ 
course put first and foremost by sonic of our professors—the chosen 
teachers of the aspirants to the ministry, that a fear of infidelity, a tlrcad 
of lhe perverted scholarship of a sceptical country, have almost frightened 
them from (heir propriety,— have misdirected their powers, and led them 
to measures for the defence of the citadel of truth, which, if much pursued, 
will only weaken its bulwarks, or cause to spring up within itself men who 
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may betray it into hands of the enemy. It is riot by dwelling greatly on, by 
setting forth 03 of primary importance the study of the prowess of the 
enemy, the means and munitions he has fur attack, that will defeat him. It 
is by seeing, first of all, that courage is infused into our own bosoms; that 
we know and can well handle the weapons we possess ■ that we arc inspired 
with a love of and an e nib us tarn in the cause we have espoused ; lhal ou r 
sword,uur offensive and defensive engine, is the word of God, I would, there¬ 
fore, rather see our ministers, scribes well instructed in the Hysterics of 
the kingdom, men penetrated with the love ofChrist, men of a spirit-stirring 
zeal for the elevation of the masses from the tilth and danger of their natural 
state, than schooled into alt the speculations and theories of a subtile 
and pantheistical system of belief- This I would not wish undone, hut 
attended to in its proper place and degree. If the hydra form of any false 
system attract our chief attention, become, in short, (he absorbing subject 
of the day, we are cast off our guard ; Satan wilt soon gain an advantage 
over us. Whilst we are crying out, "All is lost, nothing is comparatively 
worth looking after, till this frightful apparition is annihilated,” the 
adversary may insidiously scale the walla, and possess the very heart and 
soul of our position* There is danger iiere ; our contempt of common 
enemies, and our desire to break a lance with some new up-start champion 
of error, only shew weakness, a defect in judgment, a waning piety. We 
must have life and activity, rather than a high-wrought and speculative 
philosophy,—words of ardor and thoughts of heavenly fire, rather than a 
clear niul-cold exposition of error* The spirit of a Chalmers flaming with 
the love of God and of souls, stands here on a much higher eminence, than 
that of a Horsley or of a Blair ! And it is that which we should wish to see 
chiefly infused into the ministry of the churches, which would consti¬ 
tute in it a sound mind, and a correct and useful theology ; whilst it would 
keep the eye stedfaslly fixed on the great danger to which God's truth and 
men's eternal weal are exposed by coldness and formality, it would never 
make the church insensible to, or unobservant of the particular exhibitions 
of false philosophy or ungodliness which might try, at any particular time, 
to divert men’s minds from the simplicity which is m Christ* 

II* Having thus uoticed some of the qualities, gracious and intellectual, 
of a faithful minister, we conic, according to our plan, to the consideration of 
his comfue?. This will generally be according to his stale and views ; so it 
may, we trust, now be somewhat easily conceived of. Especially after what 
we have already said, we pass over his personal conduct —his general walk 
and conversation—with the simple remark that it must fce peculiarly holy. 
He must be one who evidently has been and still is with Christ* In all 
the relationships of Ufa he will be remarked for hia correctness. In each 
of these, in which Providence may place him, he is called on to be 11 it 
example to the flock. He must be blameless. If married, the husband 
of one wife. If a householder, given to hospitality, ready to entertain Atran* 
ger* ; ruling hie subordinates, as a master, well, not a brawler; no striker. 
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As n father, he must have bis children in proper subjection. As a neigh¬ 
bour, he must be of a good report, Even those who are not members of 
the Church—heal liens and others, must hare no reason in speak evil of 
him. As a pastor of a flock, he must be affable and easy of access ; he 
will invite rather than repel intercourse wilh those under his care; he 
wilt interest hirnself in their difficulties sindauxteLiegjtind endeavour as much 
as possible to act ns a counsellor and mediator. As a missionary, lie will 
strive by attention and kindness to gain the heart and affect ions of those 
about him. He will guard against anything like a lofty and supercilious 
bearing. He wilt lay aside the great man in the friend, and try to hide the 
man of different, and to them it may he repulsive habits, in the condes¬ 
cending and forbearing philanthropist. The very fact of our ascendancy in 
this country, as connected with Sts conquerors, operates against us ; men 
are apt to consider us proud, repulsive and overbearing, when I here may 
he little or no cause for their so doing. We have, in these respects, peculiar 
difficulty to overcome even in the converts. They have been by their 
conversion brought out from all their old associations there has been a 
complete disruption of their social position, nnd jl is no t asy matter to 
accustom them to other friends and habits, or even to find filling com¬ 
panions fur them. Most of the Christian sociely they meet wilh fr-mu anil 
scowl upon, suspccL and deride them ; and many of those who have other 
end better feelings, who love and are willing to shew kindness to them, 
hove no lime to ace them, or it may be no proper means of communication 
with them ; so they arc cast almost entirety on the missionary anti his 
family for the common civilities of life; tic becomes, or should become, 
the worldly all in all to each and every one of them. He is a father, an 
exampler, a counsellor, a defender, a vindicator, and a reprover to them alb 
What wisdom, whnt discretion, what grace, are required in him for all 
these relations ! It is then, perhaps, not much to be wondered at that here 
so many fail,-—that they benefit not, and bind not Lo them all those who have 
been brought into the church. A Missionary who would not only contend 
successfully in the bazar, attract in the lectine room, but influence the 
church, so as lo fill its members with filial love to himself, and brotherly 
affections to each other, must, in fact, unlearn all the stiffiLCss,distance, and 
etiquette of his previous manners, otherwise he will repel from him the sym¬ 
pathies, and freeze up the hearts, of the member of the native church. A mis¬ 
sionary often has reason here for sorrow, and finds his endeavours for good 
frustrated by some of the friends of missions* From their culpable and vast 
ignorance of native habits and feelings, they do the converts a great wrong, 
and make unreasonable demands upon them, and SQ,unnecessarily wound and 
hurt their minds. They must bo one and all treated as a European would treat 
the man who stands lo him in the position of a mean and humble dependent. 
Now all this is nem, and particularly insulting to the belter class of natives. 
In thrs country they have not been accustomed to any of this superciliousness. 
All I he members of a caste from the highest to the lowest have the fullest 
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intercourse ;—the poor lagging Brahmin is not contemned and repulsed by 
the rich or the nobb, he may even find the great man prostrate at his feet. 
And even people of different castes, whatever be their relative position 
with regard to office or wealth, have none of that circumstance and cere¬ 
mony among them, that we often or always think necessary. There is, in 
fact, no aristocracy, and no nobility known in the land. The European 
can never* then, holding Ins high and exclusive notions, coalesce or forma 
proper amalgamation with the natives; but the missionary must do so, or 
renounce his position, bis influence, hid power for good ; and alf our friends 
should here somewhat sympathize with us, and our children in Ihe faith, 
especially they should not condemn them for that which they must in order 
to please unlearn—the whole maimers and habits of their lives. 

But, to proceed, n faithful minister must be a laborious, and, if possible, 
flu active man. This holds true every where, but especially here in India. 
At home a man may be useful to, and liked by a particular class of people, 
who yet tbuts himself up very much in his closet, who lives much in his 
study* and makes his books his chief companions; but this will not, at pre¬ 
sent, do in this country. The minister must visit his people often, be con¬ 
stantly in attendance on the sick, and the dying,—must be seeking out the 
ignorant and the abandoned,—must often, as it were, fritter away his time 
on the private instruction of individuals, as many circumstances prevent 
their regurlarly attending an his public ministrations. The young must be 
attended to—gene rally in their own families. He must there generally 
know and catechise them, because he finds, however desirable, and how¬ 
ever much sought after by him, that it is next to impossible to get them 
assembled in targe classes. On Sabbaths he is himself often overpowered 
with his duties in an uncongenial climate, and on other days the distance, 
and the wants of proper means of conveyance, slant! much in the way of 
such congregating. His work is thus one varied, extensive and exciting 
to himself; and most interesting and beneficial to ihe community :—The price 
of the faithful minister is to them above rubies. Missionaries are also re* 
{juiredtobc men who can accommodate themselves to the young;—they 
should here be “apt to teach”. 1L is foolish to think that their mission is 
merely to the old or middle aged,—they must be ready to instruct little 
children. We do not say that they are to drudge as abecedarians in 
schools ; but when they can devolve this necessay part of tuition on others, 
nothing is more becoming or lovely than to see them seated in the midst 
of an assembly of young heathen, informing and enlarging their minds 
with useful, especially with divine knowledge. Our own Scotland was at 
first christianized in this way. The good and holy Colutnha not only preach¬ 
ed in the villages and towns around him ; but taught classes of young 
men, who were entrusted to his care, or came to him to receive education. 
Those missionaries also w ho wish it, who feel that they have some talent that 
Way, should be encouraged and aided in their work. But an .active, a wise 
laborer, will noj rest here; even though he may find much to do in this par- 
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ticular walk, be will undoubtedly preach the gospel, ns did Paul o:id the 
early laborers, in the markets, and other places of concourse, A men who 
on principle disapproves of this mode of operation, should not he a mission¬ 
ary ;—he desecrates the office and the name :— "preach/ 1 make known the 
glad tidings as a herald, is the injunction of our Master. Every man who 
knows Christianity is bound at his peril Ln make known the gospel where— 
ever he is; but it is the peculiarity of a minister’s work to preach—to 
offer Christ to all those whom lie can probably reach. He will go to the 
high-ways and hedges, and compel them to come in. 

But we must conclude these observations, and we would do so with this 
remark—that no man, who is evidently and greatly devoid of the character 
and conduct we have noticed, can have a call to the ministry. These areas 
essential as any internal impressions of the Spirit of God directing a man’s 
mind to the work, or as any openings in providence inviting him to it. 
And you know that no man should take it upon him, or abide in the work, 
who has not been called to it as was Aaron. Without this he will be 
found like Uzzah, who of old approached the ark of God in an unauthorized 
manner, against whom God manifested his displeasure in a very awful 
way ; or, to go a little further back in the sec red history, he may be liken* 
ed to the presumptuous sons of Korah, who dared to thrust themselves into 
the priesthood, and were consumed hy the fire of God’s indignation. 


II. —Apostolic Letter of Pope Pius IX, i( Ad Per- 
petuam Ret Memoriam 

The lustful eyes of the Popes have long been intently fixed upon the 
f< noble kingdom of England ; J? and now Pio Noun has no sooner recover* 
ed from the fright of his banishment to the kingdom of Naples, than 
in bis infallible wisdom he sends forth the majestic proclamation—“It is 
for this reason after having weighed the matter most scrupulously, that of 
our own proper motion, in our certain knowledge, and in the plenitude of 
our Apostolic power, we have resolved and do hereby decree the re-esta¬ 
blishment in the kingdom of England, and according to the common laws 
of the Church, of a hierarchy of Bishops deriving their titles from their 
own sees.” He thus unequivocally and circumstantially makes known his 
pleasure. 

“The power of governing the universal Church entrusted by our Lord 
Jesus Christ to the Roman Pontiff, in the person of St, Peter, prince of 
the apostles, has maintained for centuries in the apostolic see the admira¬ 
ble solicitude with which it watches over the welfare of the Catholic reli¬ 
gion in all the earth, and provides with zeal for its progress Thus has 
bocn accomplished the design of ils Divine founder, who, by establishing a 
chiefhas in his profound wisdom ensured the safely of the Church unto 
the uttermost time. The effect of this solicitude has been felt in most 
nations; and amongst these is the noble kingdom of England. History 
proves that since the first ages of the Church, the Christian religion was 
carried into Great Britain, where it flourished until towards the middle of 
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the Hail century, After the invasion of the Angles and Saxons in that 
island, government as well as religion fell into a most deplorable stale. 
At once our mozi holy predecessor, Gregory the Great, sent the monk 
Augustine and his followers; then lie created a grout numt>cr of bishops, 
joined to them a multitude of monks and priests, brought the Anglo-Saxons 
lo religion, and succeeded by his influence in re-establishing amt extending 
the Catholic faith in all that country, which then began to assume the name 
of England. But lo recall more recent facts, nothing seems more evident 
to us in ihe history of the Anglican schism of the sixteenth century than 
the solicitude with winch the Homan pontiffs, our predecessors, succoured 
and supported, by all the means in their power, the Catholic religion, then 
exposed in that kingdom to the greatest dangers, mid reduced to the last 
extremities. It is with this object,, apart from other means, that so many 
efforts have been made by the Sovereign Pontiffs, either by their orders or 
with their approbation, to keep in England men ready and devoted to (ha 
support of Catholicism; nud in order that young Catholics endowed by 
nalure might be enabled to come on lo the Continent, there to receive an 
educat ion, and be formed with care in the study of ecclesiastical science, 
especially in order that, being in sacred orders, they may on (heir return to 
their country be able to support their countrymen by the ministry of their 
word, and by the sacraments, and that they may defend and propagate true 
faith. 

But the zeal of our predecessors wilt perhaps lie more clearly admitted 
as regards what they have done to give the Catholics of England pa si ora 
clothed in an Episcopal character at a time when a furious and implacable 
tempest liad deprived them of (he presence of bishops and their pastoral 
care. First, the apostolic letter of Gregory XV\, commencing with these 
words, ff Ecdesia Homana,” and dated the 23rd of March 1633, shows 
that the Sovereign Pontiff, as soon as possible, deputed to the government 
of English and Scotch Catholic bishops, William Bishop, consecrated 
Bishop of Cbalcis, ivilh ample faculties and powers. After the death of 
Bishop, Urban VI11. renewed his mission in bis apostolic letter, dated 
January 4, 1625, addressed to Richard Smith, and conferring on him the 
bishopric of Chalcis, and all the powers previously resting on a Bishop. It 
seemed subsequently at the commencement of the reign of James II., that 
more favourable days were about to dawn upon the Catholic religion. In¬ 
nocent XI, profited at once by the circumstance, and in lliSo, he deputed 
John Leyburn, Bishop of Adrumerio, as vicar apostolic for al] the kingdom 
of England. Subsequently, by another apostolic letter, dated, the 30(B of 
January 1GSS, and commencing as follows:—“Super catherhram," he 
joined with Ley burn three other vicars apostolic, bishops in partibus, so 
that all England, by ihe care of the apostolic nuncio in this country, Fer¬ 
dinand, Archbishop of Amosia, was divided by that Pontiff into lour dis¬ 
tricts; that of London, the west, the cenLre, and the north, which at first 
were governed by apostolic vicars, furnished with proper faculties and 
powers. In the accomplishment of so grave a charge, l hey received rules 
and succour either by the decisions of Benoit X1V\ 5 in his Constitution of 
May 3d, 1753, which commences with the words lt Apostolicmn minis- 
tenum,” or by those of other Pontiffs, our predecessors and our congrega¬ 
tion for the propagation of the faith. This division of all England into four 
apostolic vicarages lasted till the time of Gregory XVI., who in his apos¬ 
tolic letter “ Muneria aposlolici,” dated July 3, IS4f), considering Ihe in¬ 
crease of the Catholic religion in England, and making a new ecclesiastical 
division of the country, doubled the number of vicarages, and con tided 
the spiritual government of England to the vicars apostolic £n London, 
of the west, the east, the centre, of Lancaster, York, and the norlh. 
The little we have just said proves clearly that our predecessors applied 
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themselves strongly lo use all the moans their authority gave them to 
console the Church of England for Us immense disgraces, and lo work 
for its resurrection. Having before its eyes, therefore* the good example 
of our predecessors, and desirous, by imitating them, of fulfilling ike duties 
of the supreme a postulate; pressed, besides, to follow the movements of 
our heart for that portion of the Lord's vineyard, we proposed to ourselves 
from the commencement of our Pontificate, to pursue a work, that was so 
well begun, and to apply ourselves in the most serious manner to favour 
every day the development of the Church in ttds kingdom. For this rea¬ 
son, considering as a whole the state of Catholicism in England, relief Ling 
on the considerable number of Catholics which keep still increasing* re¬ 
marking that every day the obstacles are falling off which stood in the way 
of the extension of the Catholic religion, we have thought that the lime was 
come when the form of ecclesiastical government should be resumed in En¬ 
gland, such as its exists, freely exists, in other nations, where no particular 
cause necessit ates i he mini at iy of vicars-a postal ie, We ha ve thought that by 
the progress of time and things, EL was no longer necessary to have the En¬ 
glish Catholics governed by vicars apostolic, but, on the contrary, that the 
changes which had already been made necessitated the ordinary form of 
episcopal government. 

We have l>een confirmed in these thoughts by Lhe desires expressed lo 
us by the vicars-apostolic in England, ns well as by numbers of the clergy 
and laity distinguished by virtue and rank, and by the wishes of the great ma¬ 
jority ol English Catholics, In maturing this design we have not failed to 
implore the aid of the Almighty and Most Gracious God,and that he would 
grant us grace in this weighty affair to resolve upon that which should be 
most suitable to augment the prosperity of the Church. We have further 
besought the assistance iff the blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and of 
the saints, whose values have made England illustrious, that they would 
design to obtain by (heir intercession with God (he happy success of this 
enterprise. We have since commended the whole business to the grave 
and serious consideration of our venerable brothers the cardinals of lhe holy 
Roman Church forming our congregation for propagating the faith. Those 
sentiments having been found completely conformable to our own, we have 
resolved to sanction them, and carry them inlo execution. It is for this 
reason, after having weighed the matter most scrupulously, that of our own 
proper motion, in our certain knowledge, and in the ylcntiludr of our apos¬ 
tolic power, we have resolved and do hereby decree the re-establishment in 
the kingdom of England, and according to the common laws of the Church, 
of u hierarchy of bishops deriving their titles from their own sees, which we 
constitute by (he present letter in the various apostolic districts. To com¬ 
mence with the district of London, it will form two sees,—to wit, that of 
Westminster, which we hereby elevate lo the metropolitan of archiepisro 
pul dignity, and that of Southwark, which we assign to it as suffragan, to¬ 
gether with (hose which wo.proceed lo indicate. The diocese of West¬ 
minster Will include ihnl portion of the aforesaid district which extends to 
the hanks of lhe Thames, and comprehends the counties of Middlesex* 
Essex, and Hertfordshire j that of Southwark on lh** south of the Thame?, 
will include the counties of Rods, Sou I hum pi on, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, 
with the Isles of Wight, Jersey, Guernsey, and others adjacent. In Lhe 
northern district there will he but one episcopal see, which will lake its 
name from the town of Hagglestown, and have for its circumscription that 
of the existing district. The district of York will also be a diocese whose 
capital will he the town of Beverley, In the district of Lancashire there 
will be two bishops, of whom one, the Bishop of Liverpool, will have for 
hU diocese the Isle of Mona* lhe districts of Lonsdale, Amounderness, and 
West Derby ; and (he other, the Bishop of Salford* will extend his juris - 
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diction over Salford, BlackHiim, and Leylnnd. The county of Chester, 
though belonging lo this district, will be united lo another diocese. In the 
district of Wales two Episcopal sees will be established, that of Salop ami 
that of {Merioneth and Newport united. The diocese of Salop will contain 
the counties of Anglesey Carnarvon, Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and 
Montgomery, lo which we join the county of Chester, detached from the 
district of Lancaster, anti Hint of Salop from the centre- To the diocese 
of the Bishop of Merioneth and Newport are assigned the counties of 
Brecknock, Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Radnor, also the En¬ 
glish counties of Hereford, and Monmouth,, In the western district we 
create two sees, Clifton and Plymouth ; the first conprehending the coun¬ 
ties of Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts; the second those of Devon, Dor¬ 
set, and Cornwall. The central district, from which wc have detached the 
county of Salop, will have two Episcopal secs, Nottingham and Birming¬ 
ham ; to the first wo assign the counties Notts, Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, 
and Rutland ; to the second the counties of Stafford, Bucks, Oxford, and 
Warwick. In the eastern district there will be one sec, which will take its 
name from the town of Northampton, and retain the present circumscrip¬ 
tion of the district, except the counties of Lincoln and Rutland, which we 
have assigned to the diocese of Nottingham. 

Thus, in the very' nourishing kingdom of England there will he one single 
ecclesiastical province, with one archbishop, and twelve suffragans, whose 
zeal and pastoral labours will, we hope, by the grace of God, bring new and 
daily increase to the power of Catholicism. For this reason we reserve to 
ourselves and successors the right to divide this province into several, and 
to increase the number of its bishoprics ns new ones may be required, and 
in general to settle their boundaries as it may appear meet before the Lord. 

Meanwhile wo enjoin the archbishop and bishops to furnish, at stated 
seasons, reports of the State of their churches to our cajigrcgation of the 
Propaganda, and not lo omit informing us on all points concerning the spiri¬ 
tual good of their flocks. We shall continue to avail ourselves of the aid 
of the congregation oft he Propaganda in all that concerns the aifaiFS of the 
Church in England. But in the sacred government of the clergy ami peo¬ 
ple, and all which concerns the pastoral office, the archbishop and bishops of 
England will enjoy all the rights and faculties which bishops and archbishops 
can use, according lo the disposition of the sacred canons and the aposto¬ 
lic constitutions, ami they will likewise he equally hound by all the obliga¬ 
tions to which other bishops and archbishops arc held by Lhe common dis¬ 
cipline of the Catholic Churches. 

Their rights and duties will not he in any case impaired by anything that 
is at present in vigour, whether originating in the former form of the En¬ 
glish Chinch, or in the subsequent missions instituted in virtue of special 
constitutions, privileges, or customs, now that the same state of things no 
longer exists. Aiul in order that no doubt may remain, we suppress, in 
the plenitude of our apostolical power, and entirely abrogate all the obliga¬ 
tory and juridical force of the said special constitutions, privileges, and cus¬ 
toms, however ancient their date. The archbishop and bishops of England 
will thus have the iniegral power 'o regulate all that belongs to the execu¬ 
tion of (ho common law, or which are left to the authority of bishops by the 
general discipline oflhe Church As for us, most assuredly they shall 
never have to complain that we do nut sustain them by our apostolical au¬ 
thority, and vve shall always be happy to second their demands in all which 
appears calculated to promote the glory of God and the good of souls. Iji 
decreeing this restoration of the ordinary hierarchy of bishops in England, 
and the enjoyment of the common law of the Church, we have had princi¬ 
pally in view the prosperity and increase of the Catholic religion in the 
kingdom of England ; but we have also desired to gratify the desires of so 
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many of our reverend brethren governing in England, under the style of 
vicars apostolic, and also of a great number of our dear children of the 
Catholic clergy and people. Many of their ancestors presented Ihe same 
prayer to our predecessors, who had begun to send vicars apostolic to Eng¬ 
land, where no Catholic bishop could exercise the common ecclesiastical 
law in his own church, and who afterwards multiplied the number of vicars 
apostolic, and of districts, not because religion was submitted in this coun¬ 
try to nne exceptional rule, but rather because tiny would prepare the 
foundation for the future rebuilding of the ordinary hierarchy. 

This i$ why we, to whom it has been given by the grace of God to ac¬ 
complish this great work, declare here that it is not in any manner m our 
thoughts or intentions that the bishops of England, provided with the name 
and rights of ordinary bishops, should be destitute of any advantages, of 
whatever nature they may he, which they formerly enjoyed under the title 
of vicars apostolic. It would he contrary to reason to allow any act of 
ours pcrJnnncd at the earnest prayer of the English Catholics, and for the 
benefit of religion, to turn to their damage. Rather we cherish the first 
hope that our dear children in Christ, whose alms and largesses have never 
been wanting to sustain in England religion, and the prelates who govern 
there as vicars, will exercise a still larger liberality lo Live bishops who are 
now attached by permanent bonds to the English Church, in order that 
they may not be deprived of temporal aid, which will then require to orna¬ 
ment their temples ami adorn (he Divine service, to support the clergy and 
the poor, and for other ecclesiastical services. Finally, lifting the eyes 
lo the Almighty and gracious God, from whom comes our help, \vc 
supplicate Him with all instance, obsecration, and action of grace, to 
run linn by Divine grace all that we have decreed for the good of the 
Church, and to give of Ilis grace to those whose it is to execute these de¬ 
crees, that they may feed the fleck or God committed lo their care, and that 
their zeal may be applied to spread the glory of His name. And, in order 
to obtain Ihe most abundant succour of celestial grace, vve finally invoke, 
as intercessors with God, the only mother of God, the blessed apostles St, 
Peter annSt Paul, with the blessed patrons of England, ami especially Si. 
Gregory the Great, iiv order that the solicitude we have displayed, notwith¬ 
standing the insufficiency of our merit, to restore Ihe Episcopal secs of 
England, which he founded in his days with so much advantage lo the 
Church, may likewise redound lo the good of the Catholic Church, We 
decree that tins aposlolic letter shall never 1m taxed with subreplicc or oh- 
replies, nor be protested for default cither of intention of any defect what¬ 
ever, but always be valid and firm, and hold good to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, notwithstanding the general apostolic edicts which have emanated 
from synodal, provincial, or universal councils, the bpecial sanctions, as 
well as the rights of former sees in England, missions apostolic, vicarages 
constituted in the progress of time, notwithstanding, in one worth all things 
contrary whatsoever. We likewise decree that all which rosy be done to 
the contrary by any otic, whoever he may be, knowing ur ignorant, in tin" 
name of any authority whatever, shall be without force. We decree that 
copies of this letter, signed by a notary public, and sealed wit It Ihe seal of 
an ecclesiastic, shall be everywhere received as the expression of our will. 

Given at St, Peter's, at Rome* under the seal of the fisherman* the 24Ih 
of September 1S50, and in the fifth year of our pontificate. 

A. Cardinal Lamuhuscrini. 

This is an important document. It contains satisfactory evidence that 
the Papacy has not yet abated an iota of its pretensions; but ere long ii 
will form a practical proof both of papal fallibility and, as fur m success 
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ful opposition to the existence and progress of Reform is concerned, of 
papal impotency. Though a Eellanmu may tell us, that " the language 
of the Church, i* e. of a Council or a Pope speaking from the chair is not 
the language of men, i r e. language liable to error, but some how 
or other the language of God,” it will, wc opine, be both seen and acknow¬ 
ledged, that the Church” and the Pope have by this epistle committed 
an error, nay a blunder. They have gone about the business of manufac¬ 
turing it with too much noise and bustle, and they have spoken so loud in 
it, that they hate awakened the nolile nation of England” “the very 
flourishing kingdom of England," from its inglorious slumbers, and led it, 
we trust, to say, il Hitherto shall thou go and no farther.” The prime 
minister’s letter to the Bishop of Durham is no exaggeration of the popu¬ 
lar voice in our native land, 

** My drar Lord,—I agree with you in considering *' the late aggression 
of the Pope upon our Protestantism" as “insolent and insidious,” and I 
therefore feel as indignant as you can do upon the subject. 

I not only promoted to the utmost of my power the claims cf the Ro¬ 
man Catholics to ail civil rights, hut 1 ih- uglit it right, and even desirable, 
that the ecclesiastical system of the Roman Catholics should be the means 
of giving instruction to the numerous Irish immigrants in London and else¬ 
where, who without such help would have been left in heathen ignore ice. 

This m'ght have been done, however, without any such innovation as 
that which we have now seen* 

II is impossible to confound the recent measures of ihe Pope with the 
division of Scotland into dioceses by the Epscopal Church * orthe arrange¬ 
ment of districts in England by the Wesleyan Conference* 

There is an assumption of power in all the documents which have come 
from Rome—a pretension to supremacy over the realm of England, and a 
claim to sole and undivided sway, which is inconsistent with lh« Queen’s 
supremacy, with the rights of our bishops and clergy, and with the spirit¬ 
ual independence of Lhe nation, as asserted even in Roman Catholic limes* 

I confess, however, that my alarm is not equal to my indignation 

Even if it shall appear that the ministers and servants of the Pope in 
this country have not transgressed the law, I feel persuaded that we are 
strong enough to repel any outward attacks, The liberty of Protestantism 
has been enjoyed too long in England to allow of any successful attempt to 
impose a foreign yoke upon our minds and consciences. No foreign prince 
or potentate will tie permitted to fasten his fetters upon a nation which has 
so long and so nobly vindicated its right to freedom of opinion, civil, politi¬ 
cal,an<f religious* 

Upon this subject, then, I will only say I hat the present state of the law 
shall be carefully examined, and the propriety of adopting nay proceedings 
with referenee to the recent assumption of power deliberately considered. 

There is a danger, however, which alarms me much more than any 
aggression of a foreign sovereign. 

Clergy men of our own church, who have subscribed the Thirty-nine Ar¬ 
ticles, and acknowledged in explicit terms the Queen’s supremacy, have 
been the most forward in leading their flocks, “step by step, to the very 
verge of the precipice.” The honour paid to saints, the claim of infalli¬ 
bility for the church, the superstitious use of the sign of ihe Cross, the 

“ -‘And, yet, Lite diocesans of I Lis church claim such tides as the " Bi*hop of Aberdeen/' 
the 4t Bishop of Duukcld, Dunblane, sod Fife/’ etc., though they are compelled to lay 
them aside whenever they cuter the Courts of Law.— Edit* of the O. R. C. 
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muttering of the Liturgy so as to disguise (he language in ninth it is writ¬ 
ten, the recommendation of auricular confession, and the administration of 
penance and altfulution—all these things are pointed out by clergymen ofthc 
Church of England as worthy of adoption, and are now openly reprehended 
by the Bishop of London in his charge to Ihe clergy of his diocese* 

What, then, is the danger to be apprehended from ft foreign prince of no 
great power, com part'd to the danger within the gules from Ihc unworthy 
sons of the Cluireh of England herself! 

J have little hope that the propounders and framers of these innovation* 
will desist from their insidious course. But I rely with confidence on the 
people of Ell gland, and 1 will not 1 ate a jot oT heart or hope so long ns the 
glorious principles and the immortal martyrs of the Reformation shall be 
held in reverence by the great mass of a nation which looks with contempt 
on the mummeries t>rsupcrtftition, and with scorn at the laborious endea¬ 
vours which are now making to coniine the intellect ami enslave the soul, 

1 remain, with great respect, &c« 

Downing direct, Nov. 4* J, Ruosell, 

This epistle of Lord John appears to us altogether to the point, li 
recognizes the insolence and insidiousness of the attempted papal aggres¬ 
sion* While it threatens not to restrain the Romanists in their religious 
liberty properly so-called, it renounces all the pretensions of their master 
to Supremacy over the realm of England, and disclaims his interference 
with the spiritual independence of the nation. It gives the Pope an mi - 
equivocal word of warning. It addresses his allies within the Church 
of England ( alas ! that such multitudes of them should be there found) 
as the principal cauFe of any alarm which exists. It denounces thei r in 
consistent and unhallowed practices and teachings* And it expresses (he 
hope that they will desist from their “ insidious connsE.” To them, as 
well as to “his Holiness / 1 we trust it will prove a “heavy 1 low ami sore 
discouragement.” If it falls short m any respect , ii is in overlooking the 
professed subordination by these parties of the Spirit of God to outward cere 
mony, by their holding that His regcneratirflj influence is the inseparable con¬ 
comitant of their administration of the simplest though most significant of 
ordinances, that of baptism. Who can consistently dispute the actual com¬ 
munication of power to man to forgive sins, mid to annul and make Jaws in 
the kingdom of Christ,—the unequivocal profession of the Man of Sin,—who 
grant the claims of those who pretend to have lhe power of ministerially 
imparting spiritual birth mid life to the soul dead in tress passes anil sins ? 

Whik? we rejoice in the prospect of the repulsion of the Pope from our 
country when he attempts to dispense its honours and to exercise the 
functions of its Christian people, our whole confidence in the overthrow of 
his spiritual power, rests on that wo an of truth, which is the great 
and only instrument of our spiritual warfare, and which is mighty through 
God to the pulling dow n of strongholds. 
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III'.—Captain Pace’s Narrative of the destruction of the 
“Sultana ,’ 5 and captivity of her crew in Borneo 
Proper, 

Tl> THE EDITOR. OF THE ORIENTAL CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 

My dear Sir, —The writer of the accompanying Narrative, late Lieut¬ 
enant B. N., hut at the time of the shipwreck engaged in the China Trade, 
is known to several of your readers. Mrs. Page, worn out with suffering 
and apprehension, died soon after their release; as did also the child, bom 
in surh circumstances of misery. None who read this story will feel sur¬ 
prise at hearing that the principal actor in il had well nigh shared the fate 
of his companions the Be Souzas, and that both life and reason wavered 
under the pressure of his accumulated sorrows. It pleased the Lord, 
however, not merely to restore Ins bodily and mental health, but to make 
these sorrows instrument at to his spiritual welfare. Captain Page is now 
chief officer in the service of the Coast Guard, North Berwick; he is again 
n. happy husband and father; ami his continual prayer ami Tabor are, that 
“being delivered from this distress he may not be suffered to “make 
shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience/ 1 “ The living, the living, he 
shall praise Thee; the father to the children shall make known Thy 
Truth. JJ 

G, L. F. 

At p. M., on the 4th of January", IS41, the “ SuUana. 77 was under 
double reefed topsails lo a fresh North Easterly Gale with heavy sea and 
rain, when her main-top mast and main-mast'head were shivered by Light¬ 
ning. Several of the crew under ihe forecastle being knocked down made 
me conclude il had passed from the Ship by ihe chain-tables* At 11, SO, 
smoke was discovered issuing from the hatchway, for ami aft, and the decks 
much heated. Wo endeavoured lo get at ihe Gunpowder in the Magazine, 
but found it impossible, and bciqg of opinion the lire was general below, 
the Ship was hove to, nod with much difficulty wc succeeded in hoisting 
out the long boat, the flames forcing themselves up the main hatchway, and 
the vessel pitching heavily. On this occasion, as well as throughout, the 
greatest credit was duo to the Officers, Gunner and Secunnies* The boats 
were dropped astern, and the small quantity of biscuit, &c., in them ivaa 
nearly all rendered useless from the salt water. At 1 , a. m , on the 5th* 
not knowing how soon she would blow up, the chief officer and myself 
joined the boats* At this lime every thing was rapidly burning on deck, 
and about 15 minutes afterwards the masts fell, being burnt away bglow the 
deck, when the poop became a mass of fire anil wreck. 

Wc remained near the burning hull until 9, and then made sad in the 
long boat, with a top gallant studding sail, taking the other boats in tow, 
for the wreckofthe Prench frigate * 1 Mi agicienne, 7> which was lying in 3 
feet water on the S. E. extreme of the Bombay shoal, bearing S. W. about 
-ID miles, intending lo fit out from her and proceed to Singapore. 

At day Tight on the bill, went within a lew feet of the wreck, but could 
not effect, a landing, the wind increasing and the boats falling to leeward, 
we made sail to the land of Palawan, the mountains of which were then in 
sight. Served out for 3 days one 6th of a Biscuit to each person which w as 
our entire Stock and about 2 wine glasses of water* Had fresh North¬ 
easterly winds with a most scorching sun. On the 9th the long boat was 
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with great difficulty kept afloat* Lost sight of tlie cutter pulling in fur I ho 
shore, Balabaek island; N. E. distant 10 miles. On the 10th ran our 
boat on one of the Mangoak Islands so called on the old Spanish Charts, 
situated between Ba l am ban gam and Rangnc where we stopped some of l lie 
leaks ant! procured had water of which wc found a considerable supply 
under a large tree nearly in the centre of the Islands* and a few shell fish* 
Found there two Malay huts with fires in them. On the 11th expecting an 
attack from the Malays of Eakmbangam wc lighted our fires and left in the 
dark, and from that time to the lUth had light variable airs with strong 
currents, when we arrived at the entrance of the Borneo River in the ex¬ 
treme of misery, with the tide and wind setting us in, and no means of 
bringing up, Many of us had been twelve days with Utile more to eat than 
Haifa biscuit and the shell lish. There were in this boat Mrs* Page and 
her attendant Mrs, Anderson, Mr, and Muss De Souza, Mr. Ginn, the 
Chief Officer, Mr. Young, A. Goise, the Nakhoda, 33 larcars,and myself* 
Wc determined on applying to the Sultan for provisions to enable us to 
reach Singapore* and took in a Pilot from one of his boats. This man in¬ 
formed lis that a ship had left the Roads for Singapore two days before,, 
and that three prows were preparing to start by the next moon, in which no 
doubt the Sultan whom he described to he an excellent, man, would order 
us i\ passage, as he had repeatedly done the same with others in our situa¬ 
tion. We afterwards found there had not been a ship there Tor years. 
When within a few miles of the Sul bin’s house wc vvere boarded by a 
heavily armed boat which brought directions from the Sultan to take us and 
our effects before him, and l»e would bo responsible for all. To this we 
submitted, and were landed in Borneo Proper at.an outhouse of the Sultan, 
where we were detained and most of our clothes, &.C., taken and examined 
by him. My butler bad a box of trinkets of Mrs. Page, which was 
forced from him by one of the Suit a ids pep pie and given to the Sultan 
whom I requested to sec, but was told that was impossible as he was too 
great a man to be disturbed. At that time he was seen by the Officers ex¬ 
amining our parcels. He sent me a message by the gunner, the purport of 
which was that if we did not give up all we had to the person he had ap¬ 
pointed, Range ran Mom a in, his Son-in law, the people around us, who 
afterwards proved to be his private attendants, would take Ihem and our 
lives, and if we did not wish to die, we had belter entrust every thing to his 
carc t which should be returned when w r ^ left. An account was then taken 
in our presence, and all valuables delivered to him accordingly, it being loo 
evident he was determined lu have them. We pointed out the man that 
stole the trinket box, of whom he look no notice, They gave us some rice 
and fruit, and we were removed to a small room belonging to one of the 
Rajahs, and being thoroughly exhausted went to sleep. Immediately on 
awaking 1 went to look after our boat, but only found part of her hull re¬ 
maining, the Sultan having taken every thing from her even to the iron 
work, which wc saw repeatedly afterwards m his house. On reluming I 
found a disgusting looking Malay 3 who lold us he was the Sultan, and we 
must always address him Patik Tooskoo, and that we were truly for¬ 
tunate in having fallen into his kind care, as any oilier Rajah would have 
taken all we brought and then killed ua r We found his name to be Oiuar 
Aiu Saffude, He then at once started off, accompanied by a train of 
armed men and boys, Ins usual attendants. I followed, and re quisled to 
purchase provisions* saying* we intended repairing our boat and leaving for 
Singapore in a few days. lie replied he was far too good a King to permit 
us to leave in so small a boat, that he had a large government prow which 
should be dispatched in a few days with us for Singapore* and that as his 
most anxious wish was to gain the favorable opinion of the English he had 
ordered clothes to be made for us, and we should be sent away loaded with 
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presents. This I did not believe, and told him our own boat with a little pro- 
\isiou would answer our purpose much belter limn his and that we would cer¬ 
tainly give him a high character at Singapore, At this he was much dis¬ 
pleased and desired top to leave him. This day we were led on hoiled grass 
and Ihe heads and tails of small fish, the 1 todies ofwh'ch we had the satisfae,- 
tinn of seeing the Malays appropriate to themselves. The same description 
of food continued 10 days, with the exception of one duck served so econo¬ 
mically, that it lasted our party of G in number 4 days, with a piece of tough 
buffalo Amongst other things, he had 340 dollars } which wn counted to 
him, of the chief mate, and w hich I demanded to defray our expenres, but 
he would not. part with one of them. He now called constantly, pilfering 
on most occasions. Five days after our arrival, we demanded our boat, 
w hen he told me if ever 1 mentioned her again he should he much annoyed 
as he wanted her himself, and then ordered Ills people to send me from his 
presence, I waited upon him the following day, and he said, in 7 days 
more the prows would he ready as they were detained to have cabins made 
for the ladies. He advised me to he patient, as I was uni a captain in 
Ilorneo, and that he always did as he pleased ; Mr. De SquKa and 1 he? 
said were good men, and he would give us our lives and liberty, but the 
Officers, who had not offended him in any way, should have this,— placing 
Ids hand in a threatening manner on his kriss. 

Pangattaisc Usop now arrived, who is next in rank to the Sultan, and 
a council was held, which consisted of the Sultan and four Rajahs. We 
were informed its result was that we should be all sent to Singapore in 
three prows which the Pangarang would havetendy to sail in 15 days. He 
gave us some doth and a Buffalo calf, part of which the Sultan look with¬ 
out ceremony. I requested a bed for Mns. Pagk, and not till two months 
afterwards received a rug instead. We were now allowed one rupee n day 
in value, with which, and our prospect of leaving, we became somew hat re¬ 
conciled, The Sultan after this told me he was sorry to disturb us, but he 
must have our apartment for a wedding to take place there, and wc were to 
honour it in our new chillies. This was the last we heard of cither. The 
! as c ars used to be harangued by him, and told the Captain was a bad roan, 
fee. His soil‘in law, Momaijv, promised he would use his influence to 
procure our liberty, providing 1 would give him the preference in taking my 
child when born, This l gave him to understand was quite out of the 
question. I requested the Sultan to permit us to leave in a private prow 
ahout to sail, but he said we must go in his, and asked me which of the 
things we had left in hrs charge I should require. ! replied he nri.ht have 
them all, and our boat also, if he did not prevent our departing immediate¬ 
ly m , but he observed he must have Ins present as well, to shew my heart 
was pure towards him, that his was as while as long 1 cloth towards me, and 
that wc ought to think ourselves well off w ith our lives, and 1 had better 
not attempt to write to Singapore as God would send us there J said we 
had lost every thing in the Ship and could no? give more than he already 
possessed of ours. The next day he offered me some sweet rice end said 
what he had of ours was of no value, I told hirn the property in his pos¬ 
session belonging fo lhe Officers and myself, was worth at least 8,000 firs., 
that he might have it and our boat, if he sent us to Singapore at once, to 
which he replied, he feared there was but little prospect of bis recovering 
the trinket lw>x for me, ns the Malays were very cunning thieves, all ex¬ 
cepting himself, he was like an Englishman, as he had never uttered a false¬ 
hood, nor stolen any thing in his life. Mk, De Souk a and I then accom¬ 
panied him in a canoe up the River, when he amused himself Mowing a 
boatswain’s call he had forced fyom one of the tyndals by threatening him 
with 5,000 lashes. It was attached to one of Mrs. Pagi’s guard chains, 
which he wore round his neck, and was in the trinket box when taken. 
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We repeatedly saw him afterwards with, her lings on his fingers taken from 
the same box. An old blind Rnjab, then Ids usual cmnpamnn, boasted of 
their having cut off an English vessel and killed her Captain and Officers 
without t^i b British taking the least notice of it. Their names were Fix- 
on, who they confessed to have killed, assigning as a reason, that lie was 
a liad man, Walker, Campbell, Tate, and 22 Europeans, who they said 
all died about the same time. They shewed us (he spot where the vessel 
wad burnt, n little below the town, tor her iron work, as near as we could 
make out, 13 years since. Wo were now ordered by the Sultan to leave 
our few remaining articles, ami were conducted through a scorching sun 
over a passage of sticks yards in length, elevated on piles 10 feel above 
the mud, most of them either rotten or broken, a difficult task for an active 
person. Mrs* Page had to go repeatedly on her hands and knees, which 
might have been obviated had the scoundrel allowed me to procure a canoe. 
We found a wretched hut for our reception, with one side of it as a firo 
piece, without a door, and when it rained we might nearly as well have 
been in The open air, Four places of a similar description, were on the 
Same platform with us over the mud, occupied by the Sol lam's slaves. Our 
few effects were taken to his house and examined by himself, when he stole 
several of them The allowance of food daily increased, and we had num¬ 
bers of armed men and boys continually in our room, who examined our 
food and committed the most disgusting acts. Hu look the flannel shirt off 
nay back himself and seat for those of the Officers, Gn the 26th of Fe¬ 
bruary, we heard that Mr. 3)k Souza had settled with him to leave in a 
few days by promising a large sum of money. He now would not see us, 
and enquired for men to strike me amongst the lascars who were ordered 
not to supply us w ith wood and water. I accidentally met him,when he said 
he had heard the boa Is would be ready in a few days, and we should all be 
sent to Singapore, He demanded what present I intended making him: 1 
again mentioned the jewel box, Sic, At this he was vexed and said I must 
consider that, and all we had brought here, as burnt in the ship, and our 
lives would have been lost also had he not given them us. I oAcred him 
500 dollars being convinced lie would not allow us to leave without some 
fresh inducement, at which he laughed in mv face. Usop now returned 
after an absence of 45 days instead of 15. We immediately called on him 
but were received without civility. He said the Sultan would do as he 
pleased sod the prows would leave the next moon for ought that he knew. 
The KuJLan now sent tor Mrs. Page's wedding ring, observing that he 
knew the English custom, but that was nothing to him, he wanted it. It 
was sentliim the following day, when he told me he did not care whether 1 
was angry about the ring or not and that he would make me answerable for 
my wife’s acts. Our means of procuring food was now stopped altogether. 
I demanded what he intended doing with us; he replied he had given us our 
lives, and wanted his present, but would not say how much, I offered 
2,0QU Drs. for all, but he would not allow me to mention the lascars, and 
directed me to sign the documents to the amount of 2,750, for the officers 
and myself, and he would send to Singapore for the money. 

We mentioned to Usop that we had no food, when he laughed, hut made 
no reply. I then told him if he would supply us with provisions and use 
Ins influence ro procure us a passage, we would make him a prerent of 
1,000 Drs., at which he promised to speak in our favour to the Sultan, and 
said if we would make him our friend that he did not want the 1,0(10 Drs. \ 
all he wished was to assist poor men in distress but we must promise to 
give all the money vve sent fur into his hands, and he would take care of us 
until one of our party returned from Singapore with it, and we had belter 
•end for all the tends we could raise, and he would procure merchandise 
for them, and secure me a large profit. 
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The following morning he requested me to write a list of upwards of 
1,000 Drs. worth of Articles which he gave Mr. Gill instructions to bring 
ns his present, informing me we must pay besides for all we had from him ; 
and on the 3Glh of March we took up mir abode in an out building close to 
liis house. Mbs. Pace was confined the night after, and all went well 
with her notwithstanding her wretched situation. The Sultan now ordered 
us to make all the Rajahs presents, and we were obliged to give notes to 
the amount of 2,530 more. The provvs were to sail in -I days, but did not 
leave lill the 23rd of May, when they took Mm. Gu-i., Miss and Mr. Dg 
Souza, and 3 native servants, we being detained as hostages. Us op’s 
brother, Pangeran Yacvu, informed us the Sultan had sold us to Usop; 
this wo heard from all quarters. About this time a leak built vessel of 30 
tons, or thereabouts, arrived, jury rigged, which the Malays said the pirates 
had given them for 19 Drs. She bad been n Cutter, and, apparently a 
Dutch Trader. Usop allowed us sufficient to procure food, about lj 
Rupees per day in value, and was kind in sending Mrs. Pace tea, &c , 
and sold us some cloth for a change of clothes The natives, independent 
of those immediately about the Rajahs, were civil, ami would have been 
kind to us had they not dreaded the Sultan, who they said was a mere 
puppit in the hands of Usop. These poor people arc greatly to be pitied 
in consequence of the manner in which they are oppressed by the Panga- 
rans or petty Raj alia. They appeared to me well disposed arid intellectual, 
aud, though a small race, very active and capable of considerable bodily 
exertion. 

They have now no inducement to cultivate more than they require for 
Ihcjr own consumption as the Fangarans, to whom they unresistingly sub¬ 
mit, would rob them of it, having powers even over their lives. English 
interference here would be joyfully hailed by all but the Pangarans who 
are a small tyrannical body of Pirates, 1 have no hesitation in saying this 
as I have heard them express wishes that Mr. Brooke would come among 
them. The climate though warm,la healthy. We only heard of one na¬ 
tural death during the 8 months we were there. They now commenced 
building what they called foils ; several prows were converted into gun¬ 
boats, aud their conversation was generally about fighting white men 

On the 29th of July, we saw our boat burnt for the iron work. On the 
5th of August, an English Schooner was reported to have anchored in the 
Roads. All our lascars were sent out of the w ay and closely guarded, and 
the entire force of Borneo went to the river's entrance, as we feared, to cut 
her off. On the 9lh Usop returned, and told us the schooner had come to 
trade ; but on being questioned, he admitted she had demanded us, but the 
Sultan had decided nol to let us go until bis prows and the money arrived 
from Singapore, should 10 Ships lie sent for us. Many of the Malays said, 
that if their people were detained Irv the English Government, they would 
murder every European they could get hold of, and that the Sultan now 
regretted he did not kill us in the first instance. Usop expressed himself 
much pleased at the manner in w hich the Sultan hod acted and informed 
me the prows Mr Gill went in were dismasted, and blockaded by pirates. 
He desired me to write to Singapore, and ho would send the letter by one 
ot his prow's to say that we wore determined,not to leave, as he w as so kind 
lo us t until a ship was sent, and, as we feared the piralcs, the Schooner, 
which now proved lo be the “ Royalist 11 R. Y. S., nobly sent by Mr. 
Brooke, from Sera wak, was loo small, I advised him to persuade I he 
Sultan to let us depart in the prow, as we did not fear pirates, and he might 
send a person with us to settle accounts, butT positively refused to write, 
as the Singapore authorities would now certainly know our situation, and 
being convinced that had a private vessel been sent that they would have 
induced her into the river, and then captured her. He asked if 1 had 
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written by Ma Gill for ships of war, but he observed, I don 1 ! care whe¬ 
ther you nave or not, as it will he worse for yourselves, as our forts are 
now all ready! and we don’t fear them. On the 25th, 18 of the crew in the 
cutter arrived from Maluda, which place they readied two days after we 
lost sight of them ; nine of that party died from eating oysters and green 
mangoes on landing* and 19 are still near Maludn, which, with those who 
were in the long boat* accounts for all that were on board the Cl Sultana,” 
They brought a report of an European lady being near there, whose hus¬ 
band and the officers of the ship, were killed by the Rajah lo years since. 
She a I templed to destroy herself nl I heir death* but was pre^en led by ihe 
Rajah* by whom she is said to have a family. She begged the lascars to 
inform the English of her wrehbccl situation, hut as they only saw her once 
they learnt no further particulars. Such was the lascar's story. On the 
7lh of September* wo heard that seven ships w ere in the roads, and two 
slearn vessels ** like mountains,” All their force was dispatched to the 
forts* anti I was told that it was all my fault* as I had sent for them. Extra 
guards w ere placed over us* and they said if a Malay w ere killed, it w ould 
be had for me, On the 3rd a boat arrived from I he H, C, Steam vessel, 
“ Diana.” with Us op, who ordered me immediately to go to the vessel, as 
the Captain wanted to see me alone. I positively refused lo leave without 
the rest of our parly, and after a good deal of palaver* we started from 
Romeo accompanied by Usor, and arrived on board the "Diana” two hours 
afterwards, We found her the only vessel, and that she had been sent by 
the Singapore authorities* to whose promptness we owe our freedom. She 
was at anchor within gun-shot of their absurd forts, and to the gallant man¬ 
ner in which Captain Covglf.ton broughlup his vessel* and his knowledge 
of the Malay character, I attribute his success, 

I procured some articles from Captain Cougleton and gave them to the 
poor Malays that had been kind to us + On their return lo the vessel next 
day, they refused lo accept any thing more* the Sultan having laken from 
them what we had already given. Wo heard to our sorrow, imd very deep 
regret that the prow Messrs Gill and the D% Souzas went in was not 
forth-coining although a gun-boat had been sent by the Singapore authori¬ 
ties in search of her. Capiain Congletun with much difficulty procured 
all the people that arrived in Borneo in the long boat* and 9 of those that 
came from M&luda so there are now in Borneo 9 of the Sultana's crew, 
Messrs Zechabeah 4' Co have sent a Brig in search of the prow, and to 
Iheir exertions we are particularly indebted. We have received the most 
generous kindnessfrom Captain Congleton and all on board the “Diana,” 
We hear that the prows which letL Borneo on the 13rd of May arc in 
distress al an island in Ihe China Sea, and that Ihe De Souzas are bereft 
of Iheir reason from extreme suffering. 

Captain Conglelon promised a considerable eum of money and made 
many presents, throwing the gold chain he wore over Usop’s neck, &e. 
before any of us were allowed lo leave Borneo. He gave them about 1300 
dollars, telling them it was to defray our cxpcnccs. 1 handed him a list ot 
the articles the Sultan bad taken in charge* which he demanded* but they 
were not relumed to us. 
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IV.— Minute on Education of the Honorable J. P. 
Willoughby. 

Mr. Willoughby differs from Sir Erskine Perry as to the way in which 
the superior class of schoolmasters is to be obtained 

“ Sir Erskine Perry has very justly observed, f “but the great princi¬ 
ple which I maintain, as established beyond all question, is, that the first 
object in Government education is to obtain an efficient class of school¬ 
masters.** Hut according lo his views, such a class of schoolmasters is 
only lo be truined by an English Government through the medium of the 
English language “ If the Government desire that the Government 
Vernacular schoolmasters shall inspire respect in the community, it is evi¬ 
dent (hat it must follow from the quantity of useful information which he 
is enabled to impart to his fellow-countrymen. If a class of schoolmasters 
is sent abroad on salaries with Rupees *20 as a minimum, and Rupees 100 as 
a maximum, with a prospect of rising In Superintendencies at Rupees 200, 
and Professorship* at Rupees 300, I cannot doubt that they will at once 
secure the respect of the community, and place the Vernacular education 
of litis Presidency on a very different level lo that on which it now stands. 
But 1 ask again, how are these qualifications to be l>estowed 1 How is an 
English Government to teach that which they think ought to be taught, 
except through the English language, and the English literature which con¬ 
tains the useful knowledge that it is sought to be imparted to India,—the 
Board therefore think that the most efficient method of promoting Verna¬ 
cular education in this country, is by training a superior race of school¬ 
masters, and that to do so llicy must be furnished with the only key to 
superior information which we can give them, viz. the English language ” 
From the above it appears, that the learned President argues in favor of 
instruction in English from the impossibility of making intelligible transla¬ 
tions On the other hand, might not the impossibility be urged, of procur¬ 
ing English instruc tors in sufficient numbers, or if these wero obtained, of 
getting hearers for them from among the natives; but the first assumption 
has already been disproved by Colonel Jervis, Dr. McLennan, and others, 
and had the creation of a Vernacular literature been encouraged in the 
manner suggested by Mr. F.lphinstone, wc should not now have to lament 
■o much its present admitted poverty. Most will admit that although the 
knowledge we desire to impart must be derived from English literature, it 
cannot he generally diffused except through the Vernacular languages. 
Most also will admit that while the ordinary school education, or that edu¬ 
cation which can alone l>e bestowed on the great majority of the people, 
must be conveyed through the same medium, the superior branches of edu¬ 
cation, and modern science, can only be communicated to the few through 
the English language. The practical difficulty which arises is, when the 
one should c? ase, and the other commence. This is not very easily deter¬ 
mined, but in my humble opinion it should be made to depend on the ex¬ 
tent to which the Vernacular literature can be enriched by translations 
from European literature. In other words, when wc possess equally good 
class l>ooks in l>oth languages, the Vernacular should be preferred, because 
the knowledge they contain, would, through this medium, he mote exten¬ 
sively diffused. To apply this, we now possess a translation in the Verna¬ 
cular, of DeMorgan’s able work. Before that laborious task was complet¬ 
ed by Colonel Jervis, if may have been necessary to limit Vernacular edu- 

• Continued from p. 459. t Minute, dated the9lh April, 1848. 
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rationj as Sir E. Perry thinks it ought to be limited, to reading* w riling* 
and accounts. It may* however, now* with great ad vantages a he gradually 
extended to the higher branches of Mathematical Science, of which that 
work treats. Then in regard to a knowledge of English being made an 
absolute qualification for the situation of a school-master of the Mofussi], 

J demur. Of'course I at once concede that n person who combines a 
knowledge of English with an accurate and critical knowledge of his own 
language, is likely to become a more efficient schoolmaster than one whose 
language is confined to the latter only, hut I do not think in the present 
low stale of education, proficiency in English ought to he made an indis-. 
pensahlc qualification; hereafter we may possibly tie nble to exact such a 
condition, hot at present I would not impose miy restrict ions which are not 
absolutely necessary* and thereby limit the field of selection which, at best* 
must be so narrow. 

In reference to the moral effects of the Government system of education 
as hitherto pursued, Mr. Willoughby quotes the following passage from an 
excellent letter of the Board of Education addressed to Mr, Green, on his 
being appointed Acting Principal of the Elphinstone Institution. 

The Board* however, fear that in the imperfect education which, as yet* 
is all that their establishments have heen a bit* to diffuse* a spirit ofpertnets 
and e elf-conceit has heen somewhat largely generated , and lAdf amongst 
their native youth a very little hook learning has keen deemed sufficient 
ground for tr&tiling the ripe experience of mature years with indifference and 
contempt * and that this has led to a growing disposition among the youth of 
the institution, to resort to the public press with anonymous strictures on 
their teachers and superiors, which is assuredly very unbecoming, encour¬ 
aged thereto by the bad example occasionally set by some of their teachers, 
who have made their grievances, or supposed grievances* the subject of 
discussion in the public prints, mislead of submitting them in a legitimate 
manner to the Board. 

Mr. Willoughby expresses the hope that it will not be understood from 
his arguing for greater, attention being paid to the Vernaculars, that he 
undervalues r * the advantages likely to result from instructing the natives 
of the higher classes in the English language.** 

“ On the contrary, 1 fully and cordially subscribe to the sentiments con¬ 
tained in the following extracts from despatches from the Hon’ble the Court 
of Directors, when reviewing the measures, adopted by the Governments of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Elphinstone and Sir John Malcolm, for the promotion of 
the great work of native education. 

If Because an attempt is made to communicate to the natives Ihe elements 
of useful knowledge in their own languages, Si by no means follows, that to 
those who desire them facilities should not be afforded for acquiring Eng¬ 
lish. But such knowledge as suffices for the common purposes of life, may, 
without doubt* be easier taught to the natives in their own* than ia a foreign 
language. J * Letter to the Bombay Government, dated the ISlh February 
IS29. 

** It is our anxious desire to afford to the higher classes of the natives of 
India* the means of instruction in European science, and of access to the 
literature of civilized Europe. The character w hich mivy be given to the 
classes possessed of leisure and natural influence, ultimately determine that 
of the whole people. We are sensible moreover that it is our duty to afford 
the heft equivalent in our power to these classes for the advantages of w hich 
the introduction of our Government has deprived them* and for this and 
other reasons, of which you are well aware, we are extremely desirous that 
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their education should tie such as to qualify them for higher situations in 
the Civil Government of India, than any to which natives have hitherto 
been pliable.” Letter to the Bombay Government, dated 2EHh September 
1830 . 

"The improvements in education, however, which most effectually con¬ 
tribute to elevate the moral and intellectual condition of the people, are 
those which concern ihe higher c'asscs of persons possessing leisure and 
lift turd influence over the minds of their countrymen. By raising the 
standard of instruction among these classes, you would eventually produce 
a much greater and move beneficial change in the ideas and feelings of the 
community, than you can hope to produce by acting directly on the move 
numerous class. You are, moreover, acquainted with our anxious desire 
to have at our disposal a body of natives, qualified by their habits nnd ac¬ 
quirement* to take a larger share, and occupy higher situations, in (he 
Civil Administration of their country, than has hitherto been the practice 
under our Indian Governments. 3 ’ Letter to the Madras Government, 
dated the 29th September 1830. 

41 But on the oilier hand, 1 equally agree with the same high authority, 
Jhat "the wide extension of the benefits of education is the ultimate end to 
l>c arrived at," (Letter to ihe Government of Bengal, dated 10th April 
IS28) " and that before schools and school-books aieprovided,there should 
t>e at least a reasonable probability of their being attended and read. Be¬ 
fore school masters are appointed, strict enquiry should be made into their 
qualifications for communicating instruction, and when seminaries of a 
higher order are founded, it should be tome in mind, that were Lbe country 
studded with them, they would I e wholly unprofitable both to Government 
■and the people, unless ihe brandies of knowledge taught in them were 
really useful, and their tendency to degenerate were closely watched and 
provided against. We wish to impress upon you that the great objects of 
education will he far more effectually accomplished by means of a small 
sum judiciously applied, Ilian by acting on the supposition that yoursuecess 
must be in proportion to the sums you expend." Letter to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, dated lSlh February 1S29. Finally, on anolher occasion, 
the Hon’hlc Court observed, "while we thus approve and sanction the 
measures which you propose for diffusing a knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage, and the study of European science through its medium, we must, at 
the same time, put you on your g'iiard against a disposition, of which we 
perceive some traces in the general committee, and still more in the local 
committee of Delhi, to underrate the importance of what may Ijc done to 
spread useful knowledge among the natives, through the medium of books 
and instruction in thebr own languages. That more complete education, 
which is to commence by a thorough study of the English language, can he 
placed within the reach of a very small proportion of the natives of India ; 
but intelligent natives, who have been thus educated, may, as teachers in 
Colleges and Schools, or as the writers and translators of useful books, 
contribute in an eminent degree to the more general extension among their 
countrymen, of a portion of the acquirements which they have themselves 
gained, and may communicate in some degree to the native literature, and 
to the minds of the native community, that improved spirit which, it is to 
be hoped, they will themselves have imbibed from the influence of Euro¬ 
pean ideas and sentiments. 1 ’ Letter to the Government of Bengal, dated 
28th September 1830. 

In support and illustration of the opinions which he holds on these sub¬ 
jects, Mr. Willoughby makes considerable quotations from a Report by 
Major Candy, the superintendent of the Puna College, inserted in our 
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number for November 1S49, and from the Remarks on Government 
education m the Bombay Presidency in the " Evangelization of India,” 
by the Rev, Dr, Wilson. He also introduces, fjr the fortification of his 
reasoning, some lengthy passages from a remarkable letter by professor 
H< Wilson of Oxford, Of these, we have room only for the follow¬ 
ing. 

t! At any rate, by annihilating Native literature, by sweeping away all 
sources of pride and pleasure iu l lieir own mental efforts, by rendering a 
whole people dependant upon a remote and unknown country for alf their 
ideas, and for the very words in which to clothe them, we should degrade 
their character, depress Ibeir energies, and render them incapable nf aspir¬ 
ing to any intellectual distinction. But the thing is impossible. The pro¬ 
ject nf importing English literature along with English cottons into Bengal, 
mid bringing it into universal use, must at once he felt by every reasonable 
mind as chimerical and ridiculous, IF the people arc to have a literature, 
it must be their own. The stulT may he in a great degree European, but 
it must he freely interwoven with home-spun materials, and the fashion 
must be Asiatic, fn their present slate, however, the Vernacular dialects 
are unfit for the combi nation ; they are utterly incapable of representing 
European ideas ; they have no words wherewith to express them, They 
must therefore either adopt English phraseology, which would be gro^ 
tesque patch-work, or they roust have recourse, as they hava heart pcciusLorn- 
cd to do for all except the most every day ternHj to the congenial, acces¬ 
sible, and inexhaustible stores of their classical languages.” 

In this passage, there is the germ of an ijea of great importance, which 
has on various occasions been well illustrated by Mr. D. F. McLeod, JVlr. 
John Muir, and Dr. Ballahtine, in the North-West Provinces of Bengal. 

Differing as the writer has done from Sir Erskinc Perry, the President 
of the Board of Education, in his views of vernacular education, Mr. Wil¬ 
loughby frankly acknowledges the honourable exertions of that able and 
zealous friend of the common cause of education. 

11 Although I have ventured to differ so much from Sir Erskine 
Perry’s views on Native education, although lam of opinion that we can 
never hope extensively to diffuse the blessing, it U our desire to bestow by 
instruction in English alone or indeed chiefly through that medium for it is 
through the Vernacular only that those who possess a knowledge of English 
can* disseminate among the great body of their illiterate countrymen that 
know ledge which they themselves had acquired at the hands of their Euro¬ 
pean leathers, and that by the cultivation of the Vernacular language alone 
can the civilization of India be effected. I am confident that it will not be 
imagined that 1 undervalue the honorable zeal which Sir Erskine Perry has 
invariably display cd in the cause oJ education in India, Go the contrary, I 
highly appreciate - ! his exertions and have always fell that Government is. 
much indebted to him ; nevertheless I connot but think the system he ad¬ 
vocates is too exclusive and perhaps more adapted to the Presidency than 
to the Mofussd, where our educational establishments have not of late 
years received the attention and support they deserve. 

Mr. Willoughby concludes by giving a summary of the views which ho 
has advocated in his able and valuable minute. 

11 That it is desirable that the cultivation of the English language and 

* Address of (he Hon'Me Mr, Bethune io the students of (he Knsimaghuf College 

dated 23 rd February I&49. 

t On this subject, l would refer io my minute, dated I5ih July 1849. 
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literature, should he generally encouraged in India t( both with* ft view lo 
the introduction of the Natives into places of trust, and as a powerful means 
of operating favorably on their habits and character,” I freely admit. No 
one, I believe, disputes this, or that the system of education lo be pursued 
should be such as lo ensure the attainment of superior and different quali¬ 
fications lo those necessary to fit natives for the offices to which they arc 
now considered eligible. But most of those who have given their attention 
to the subject contend that such instruction should not be imparted to the 
exclusion of Vernacular instruction. The only difference of opinion which 
exists is in regard to (he relative value and importance of the two media of 
instruction, and whether the one has not been too much aaerifind for the 
other. It appears to nrn that throughout India and especially here the 
English has been loo much, the Vernacular too little, attended to. The 
one is richly endowed by sholarships and prizes, and is stimulated by pub¬ 
lic exhibitions. The othrr is treated with comparative neglect. I range 
myself with those who think that our object should be to impart a moderate 
degree of useful knowledge to the masses throughout the Presidency rather 
than that our efforts should be exclusively directed lo train up a few first 
rate scholars in the schools at Bombay. I profess myself to be a ut ili lari an, 
and would desire a system to be pursued which shall bring forth better and 
more certain fruits than result from our present system. I would in short 
prefer a system under which good Mamlutdars, good Moons ifis, good 
Village Accountants, good Police Pat el Is and a host of other minor native 
functionaries might 1>e trained up for the public service to one which may 
dazzle by its brilliancy, hut which too frequenlly results in the creation of 
men of the character described in para : 44—men who, by the Board’s own 
Admission, are laugh! disrespect for their parents, contempt for their follow- 
men, and whose minds arc filled with presumption and self-conedL 3 and as 
a knowledge of the English language however desirable in itself, cannot 
constitute an essential qualification for the efficient performance of I he 
duties of the situations al>ove enumerated, the Vernacular medium of ins¬ 
truction is the one which should be selected as likely to produce the class 
we require not only in the greatest numbers hut also within the shortest 
possible period. And to effect this object we have only I think slightly lo 
retrace our si rps by reverting to the sound and sagacious principles laid 
down 26 years ago by the Hon’ble Mr. Eb binstone Let our English Col¬ 
leges and Schools especially at the Presidency, receive a due share of alien 
lion, and a proportionate amount of the funds devoted to education. Raise 
however the standard of qualification bo as to restrict admissions ( as w as 
proposed by Mr. Elphtnslnnc, and is assented to by Sir Erskine Perry) 
into these schools, to the sons of the opulent mid those who evince peculiar 
talent require suitable pay men I from the Tomer, and adroit only the gifted 
indigent gratis. Combine also more extensively than at present English 
with Vernacular instruction in the Elphiustone Institution, and make the 
central Vernacular schools at the Presidency more efficient; make them in 
fact what Mr, Elpbinstone originally intended them to he,—a nursery for 
training up a superior class of schoolmasters and thereby perhaps supersede 
the necessity of adopting the expensive t plan recently suggested by the 
Board, for establishing a normal school lor the education of this class ; lot 
the Sanskrit College at Poona, provided no existing pledges stand in tlm 
way, be placed on a more efficient fooling and liecome another nursery for 
school masters. Let a more efficient system of inspection and supervision 
he established over the Vernacular schools in the MofttssiL For this pur- 


* Report of the select Committee of ihe affaire of lire Eaet India Company, 
r hciier dated the £5tb November 184R, 
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pose lei sub-committees * composed of the print ipa! European and Native 
residents be formed in each zillah before whom public examinations shall 
be held annually, prizes distributed to the best scholars, and gratuities in 
the form which k most acceptable to those masters whose pupils exhibit the 
greatest proficiency and regularity of attendance. Let our aim be rather 
to improve the schools, which now exist than to augment the number of 
indifferent schools, and in all cases where new schools are desired, let 
the preference he given in those places where the inhiihiLauts lender the 
largest amount of contribution towards its establishment and permanent 
support. Let ua seriously endeavour lev improve and add to the en¬ 
isling Vernacular literature in the inodes suggested by Mr. El p Inn atone, 
and by encouraging the Deccan ami Goozerat Translation Societies recently 
established, should they be found worthy of patronage, and let us act upon 
our late Governor Sir George Clerk’s judicious suggestion and encourage 
by all the means in our pow er the formal ion of native libraries in nil the 
principal towns of this Presidency ; and finally, jn the felicitous language of 
one f from whom I have already largely quoted ; let I hose now charged 
with the superintendence of Native education Ire advised to * f follow the 
example set by your predccesors, cultivate English soundly and eircuni- 
scribedly; cultivate native literature, liberally and judiciously, and seek lo 
bring them into an intimate association as the joint vehicles of useful know¬ 
ledge. Win the confidence and secure the acquiescence or if possible tins 
co* operation of all classes, purlic ularly of I he learned cl asses. Encourage and 
enable them Lo cultivate their classical lilerature that they may derive from 
it all Lhc benefit if can beslovv and that they may he fit and willing lo 
extend their acquirements and Lo assist in the labor of enlightening their 
countrymen. Abandon all theories of a universal language, and rear an in¬ 
digenous literature upon the basis of Western civilization. Then and then, 
only wiU the improvement of the Natives of India be achieved aud light 
and life be diffused throughout the East.*’ 

The friends of education in India must feel under great obligations to 
Mr. Willoughby for the care and judgement which he has displayed in his 
elaborate memoir. It would he creditable to any inemlier of the public 
service in any circumstances ; hut to him, with his multifarious and nu¬ 
merous duties as a member of Council, it is highly praiseworthy. It 
throws much light on the general plans of Government connected with 
public instruction, which seem to have been deliberately formed and stead¬ 
fastly adhered to on its part, though often lost sight of,—and probably 
without intention,—by its executive, in the department of education. It 
is well-timed and temperate in its warnings and reproofs. Its representa¬ 
tions and reasonings are highly deserving the attention of all the educa¬ 
tionists of India. We have no hesitation in expressing our general ac¬ 
quiescence in the views which it propounds. 

We do think that of late years the vernacular languages have not met 
with sufficient attention either in the government or missionary institu¬ 
tions, though we are aware that in some of the latter seminaries, conside¬ 
rable attention has been paid lo make the young men proficient in their 
own languages and to accustom them to the work of translation and com- 

* It may be doubled whether without this aid a Comm it lee of the natives we a™ able lo 
form el the Presidency can efficiently superintend education in the Mofuasi!. 

bDr. II. Wilson, Boden Professor ofSamkril in the Umversiiy of Oxford, Vide Axial w 
J ournal Vo!, xix. new scries 1836 p, 9 . 
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position. We hope that any measures of improvement which have been 
lately adopted will be vigorously pursued. We trust that ail parlies will 
be willing to act on the simple but sagacious principle, 

tc Let all the foreign longues alone, 

Till you can spell and read your own/ 1 

We should wish to see Ihe study of the vernaculars continued even when 
English is taught; and with a view to its complete success, we should 
recommend the appointment of distinct professors of Mar&thf, Gujarati, 
and Sanskrit, either European or native, in the principal Gove rum ei^ Col¬ 
leges, While wc would not submit to the abandonment of a single En¬ 
glish school which has been formed in the country, we would earnestly 
plead for a great increase of the number of schools taught through the 
medium of the languages of Ihe different provinces. The elevation of the 
vernacular teacher in the various towns in which he carries on his labours 
is undoubtedly a desideratum. The multiplication of schools*of an ele¬ 
mentary character,—in which the population in general can be taught, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and other simple branches of knowledge,— 
should be among the first objects of concern, as in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, under the wise and able administration of Mr, Thoma¬ 
son, The Board of Eelucation in Bombay seem 3 from some of their late 
resolutions, to be about to take some steps towards a measure of this cha¬ 
racter, It should be their object more to provide for the poor cultivator 
than the rich merchant. 

Prom, the statistical in formal ion given in Mr. Willoughby’s minute, wc 
perceive that Government education in the Bombay Presidency is at pre¬ 
sent conducted on a scale of expense immensely exceeding that of the 
missionary and private schools and institutions We do not know the ex¬ 
act arrangements which are the cause of 111 is waste ; but we most certainly 
think that a rigid inquiry into the matter should be instituted. Govern¬ 
ment, wclhink, should greatly limit, as well as reform, the number of its 
own inslUulions properly so called ; and on some well-defined principle of 
equity, extend a helping hand to every school in which the elements of 
useful knowledge are taught. As long aa it lays down and acta on the 
principle of excluding religious teaching from its own schools, it should 
renounce nil pretensions to the attempt to diffuse “ education** ill the 
rightful iseuso of the term. Its utmost profession in present circumstances 
should he that of offering to the natives a certain amount of <E econo-Mi^ 

CAL IXSTHUCTION,” 


V.—Sabbath School a nd Bible Te vcfiing.* 

We are delighted to see another contribution to what may be styled the 
Practical Christian Literature of Britain. Amid the convulsive throes 
of nations, and in the prospect of that crisis which seems to be drawing 

* The Sabbath School and Bibbs Teaching. By James Inglis. Edinburgh: Gull 
utul Inghs, 1850 . 
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over the destinies of the earth, the Ark of Britain’s safely is to be found 
in her Bible, and in that machinery, now at work and fast being multi] lied, 
to diffuse the knowledge of its contents over the length and breadth of the 
land. No mere political schemes or human devices will do. Their utter 
impotency is now a fact of experience. And it is pleasing to see intrigu¬ 
ing politicians* and diplomatists, novv learning (though alas! always slow 
to learn) that the only safe harrier against the floods of lawlessness am! 
anarchy which are sweeping the fairest regions of this our devoted world, 
is Religion and her handmaid knowledge; that it, and it alone, forms a 
nation's sorest fortification and stoutest embankment against their en¬ 
croachment, The success which it lias pleased God already to bestow 
upon Ihese humble instruments, the Sabbath schools, gives us a prospective 
glance of what they are capable of effecting when they will be made na¬ 
tional in magnitude. And are we far wide of the truth when we look upon 
the Sabbath School as one no very unimportant means of producing Lhnt 
calm, that unwrinkled placidity—which sits and has sat upon the nation's 
brow amid the surges and billows of that turbid sea of human passions which 
has inundated the abodes of her next-door neighbours T 

The following statistics connected will) Sabbath Schools, which are 
principally gathered from the pages of the work before us, will not 
be without their interest. The youthful portion of a country which 
should be at school, is generally one-fifth of the population. There 
are about 250,000 Sabbath School Teachers in Britain; and Lwo-thirds 
of her youthful population may be reckoned ns under biblical instruc¬ 
tion, inclusive of course of those who receive it at home or from other 
sources besides the Sabbath Schools. But this great rise of Sabbath School 
agencies is the growth of the last ten or twelve years. Five years ago, Edin¬ 
burgh had only one-third of her youthful population at Sabbath Schools ; 
there is now more than a half. But still this species of Christian philan¬ 
thropy has not overtaken the population and will be long before it does, 
for 4 * one-third of Britain’s youth are neither taught at home nor reap any 
direct advantage from the Sabbath School.” And, again,many millions of 
the adult population of England,ami one of Scotland, do not of habit attend 
Church. TJie influence lor evil of this one-third uon-bihle-edueated portion 
of youth is far greater in that section than the influence for good which these 
two-thirds of the Bible-educated youth, exert. For the natural heart of 
man is evil, anti sin lias more attractions to draw, a greater spell to en¬ 
chain, and sweeter fascinations to engage the thoughts of men than its an¬ 
tagonist, And how widely prevalent is ignorance of the simplest facts and 
truths of the Bible ! One author relates instances in which soiticTactory 
girls were ignorant of the name of Jesus, and boys knew not who 
had made them. Crime abounds, too, for it is a necessary attendant upon 
such ignorance and irreligion. In connexion with crime, we feel it neces¬ 
sary to give a short piece of statistics, Mr. Raikes, a man of seventy- 
two, and one who had superintended the education of 3,000 poor children, 
stated in an interview with another gentleman, that not one of those who 
had gone through a Sabbath School w as to be found in the city and coun- 
Thiro Series^ Vol. I. No. 12 36 
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try prisons. And Mr. R. had been in the constant habit of visiting these 
haunts of wickedness. The Chaplain of the State Prisons in New York 
in a letter to the Editors of the New York Observer in 1S27, states for 
a fact, which he has taken some trouble to ascertain, that out of 500 
convicts there was not one who had been a regular member of a Sabbath 
School; and only two or three who have ever attended such a School 
at all. 

The little work before us is the production of one who himself is one 
ef that nob[e, though too-often neglected band, employed in Sabbath School 
teachiug. It is our author's object to place these nurseries of religion on a 
more efficient footing and to enlist on their side the sympathies of Christians. 
And with instructions, founded on personal and other experiences, on the 
spirit and mode of teaching different subjects such os Bible History, the 
Law and the Gospel, and the Parables, &c ; on the preparation necessary 
to a teacher, on the illustrations, and explanations he employs; on the 
order of the school, and the punishments to be employed, together with 
directions on the entire business of school; and with the whole interspersed 
with quaint anecdotes illustrative of important facts, his little book is an in¬ 
teresting, and valuable work. It ought to fce read by every teacher of 
yaotb. 

These are days pre-eminently for action. Bold speculations and misty 
theories must now be laid aside. The world wants action. And if Chris- 
tains wish to confute the errors of those who in opposition to all reason 
will style themselves, Rationalists, Atheists, and Pantheists, and to show 
to the whole host of those Illuminati who have arrayed themselves against 
eur holy religion, that Christianity is the religion of the world, then let 
them by persevering action, and effort, shew to them what it is capable of 
effecting, and how it can mould into angelic shape the whole inind of man. 
Mere wordy controversy in the retracing of the old-beaten path of argument 
may safely bo laid aside when we can point to this fair spot, and that lovely 
country—once a desert of sand, or a jungle of weedy luxuriance, whose 
poisonous exhalations scattered disease, and death—now converted into so 
many gardens of Eden by the sole influence of the Word of God implanted 
there. Such exhibitions will he given us for proof if our Sabbath Schools 
were equipped fully with the necessary apparatus for thoroughly leavening 
the whole land; and then from them a mighty influence will go forth over 
all moral wildernesses of the world where Satan uudUturbed holds hi# 
sway. 


W. W. P. 
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VI.—Notices of new Publications ;■—Sykes on Meteoho* 

LOGICAL OBSERVATIONS TAKEN IN INDIA-THE INDIAN 

Liturgy — Primary Charge of the Bishop of Ma¬ 
dras—Robertson’s Address to Candidates for Holy 
Orders. 

Discussion of Meteorological Observations taken in India , at various 
heights t embracing those at Dod&hetta on the Neilghzry Mountains at 
94G0 feet above the lei?el of the Sea. By Lieut, Colonel W. H. Sykes, 
F. R, S, London, 1S50. 

We I lave great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt, from Colonel 
Sykes, of a -copy of his paper on Meteorology, lately published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of London. The object of the author in hi h 
important paper is an analysis and discussion of the various meteorological 
observations taken in India, at various heights and at various places, by 
different individuals who have interested themselves in such enquiries. 
The paper was road to the Royal Society in March last. It embraces a 
very excellent resume of all that has been done about the interesting ques¬ 
tions of Barometrical oscillation, as indicating atmospheric tides, and pres¬ 
sure ; climate and temperature, as indicated Ijy tlie Thermometer, the fall, 
■and distribution of rain, as shewn by observations of Ihe Pluviometer; the 
prevailing winds at different places, as registered by the Ombrometer; the 
amount of moisture affecting the atmosphere, as indicated by the wet-bulb 
Thermometer, and by DanieFs Hygrometer ; and of a variety of interest¬ 
ing miscellaneous inquiries relative to the climate of India. 

Although the Colonel has not yet been able to deduce any very novel, 
dr striking genera] law, out of the data passed under review, his contribu¬ 
tion must be received as a most important auxiliary to the study of meteo¬ 
rology in general* It is the first attempt at n clear and useful generaliza¬ 
tion bf the detached and detailed observations which have been record¬ 
ed by individuals throughout this great and extensive eountiy in reference 
to atmospheric phenomena; and it will doubtless encourage and assist 
in the acquisition of more accurate knowledge than we yet possess of 
the various effects of climate on all that interests the family of man. 

We have not space at present to notice particularly any of the points dis¬ 
cussed or illustrated by the Colonel, and must content ourselves by an ex¬ 
pression of Ihe high value we set upon his pap^r. It is one of the best. 
If not the best, of the numerous valuable contributions to the elucidation 
of the natural history of India w hich have during the last twenty years pro¬ 
ceed from his prolific pen. The exemplary industry and ability with which 
as a Director of the East India Company, he has devoted his time to a va¬ 
riety of subjects bearing more or less directly on the improvement of this 
country is worthy of all praise and admiration. As a statist, antiquarian, 
naturalist, and philanthropist, he is alike distinguished- 
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The Indian Liturgy. [Reprinted with slight alterations, from the Cal¬ 
cutta Review, No. XXVI.] Calcutta, 1850. 

This, it will he seen, is a reprint of one of the best articles which has 
yet appeared in the Calcutta Review. We cordially recommend it to the 
attention of our readers, especially those of them connected with the Epis¬ 
copal Church. It is remarkable for its learning, candour, charily, and 
judiciousness. We trust that it will have a wide circulation among the 
friends of Christian missions ; mid that it will secure Mm practical atten¬ 
tion of our episcopal ecclesiastical authorities. Some of its criticisms will 
be found to be of much importance in the revision of the Indian versions of 
the English liturgy. 

Primary Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Madras, at 
St, George's Cathedral, on Tuesday t October 1st , 1850* By Thomas 
Dealtrv, D. D., Bishop of Madras. Printed at the request of the 
Venerable the Archdeacon and the Clergy. Madras, f850. 

Wo have perused this charge with the highest satisfaction and delight; 
and we intend to transfer a good portion of it to the pages of an early 
nuinher of our periodical. 

An Address to Candidates for Holy Orders, delivered by the Rev' John 
Stuart S, RonurtTSON, missionary in charge of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society's Nusik Station, and instructor of the Candidates for the 
native ministry in the Diocese of Bombay. Printed at the requestor 
the Bishop of Madras. Bombay , 1850. 

This address was delivered on the 23rd November last, being the day 
previous to the ordination mentioned in our Iasi number. It is very brief, 
but judicious and affectionate. It exhorts the young brethren to whom it 
it is directed to be diligent in their study of the word of God, to do what 
in them lies to avoid controversy, to be watchful over their own behaviour, 
and to live a life of faith on the Son of God. 

Mr. Robertson lakes the following encouraging view of our missionary 
prospects, 

** Even in this land, which to many has appeared under the dominion of 
Satan in a very peculiar sense,—in this land where such a complicated 
system of idolatry has been organized, the enemy is in many places giving 
token of weakness. The heathen priests are sinking into comparative de¬ 
gradation. The pcoplq are in many places beginning to tolerate the sus¬ 
picion that their spiritual leaders have been Mind guides. The selfishness 
and deceit I illness oi the Brahmans are no longer concealed I ram the poor 
peuple whom they have deceived forages. Education is doing i Is work. 
Intelligent young men are rising up around us, who arc quite ashamed of 
the creed and utterly disgusted with the practice of their fathers. 

But soinelhlng belter tbsfh ibis cheers us ; we see here and there dotted 
over the country small bodies of na;ive Christians whose heart the Lord 
hath opened to attend to the word spoken by His servants. These are 
eridvuldencd Lu confess the faith of Christ crucified in the midst of idolaters. 
A ml doubtless their leslimony will one day have its due effect. Such com¬ 
panies to be sure are as yet very small in our part of India. But we are 
— aa w-e ought to be— free enough from envy, to be able to look, with joy 
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and gratitude to God, to the more successfill labours of our dear brethren 
in Bengal and especially in llic Diocese of Madras, There we have abun¬ 
dant evidence before our eye—ns here ue have enough though liltle —1o 
prove, that the "supcrsililions of the Hindus—long regarded sis unconquer¬ 
able—are capable of being dissipated by the light of the Gospel. These 
are joyful and encouraging thoughts; but far more delightful is the thought 
presented to our minds by the present occasion, that not a few of India’s 
own children arc now giving themselves willingly to the work of seek¬ 
ing to turn lheir countrymen from dumb idols In the aver-living God, 
Yea some, who Ibemsetves in former years revelled in the impure orgies 
connected with the worship of Krishna and Shiva, are striving to bring 
others to a knowledge of the peace speaking failli of salvation throneh 
Christ, and to the practice of those holy and pure precepts which he incul¬ 
cates nn all His people. We bless and praise God for the thing we now 
behold,” 


INTELLIGENCE. 

1. Miscellaneous Notices Arrival of Clbugituen—MissiOn- 

arv Tour.s— Baptisms at IIllgaum. 

The Rev. W. K. Fletcher of the Episcopal, and the Rev. G. Cook of 
the Presbyterian establishment, returned to India by the steamer which 
arrived on the 2 f JLh December. The Rev. Mr. Clarkson is shortly expect 
ed with a reinlorcetnl to the mission of the London Missionary feociuy in 
the Mahiknnihfi. 

-The Rev. H. W. Hume of the American, end the Rev. J. M. 

Mitchell, of llio Free Church of Scot laud’s Mission, in Bombay, have lately 
returned front a tour extending io Pandharpur and Kolnpur. The Rev. 
Hcmnazdji Fesloiiji has also returned from a missionary excursion to Gu- 
jarai, in which he was joined at Surat by his friend and fellow-comert 
the Rev. DhtinjihlPf Naiiroji'. 

-—- It is with much pleasure that we intimate the baptism of Mr. Mu- 
thu Mudeliar mentioned in nur last number, and also of another of his suns. 
The ordinance was dispensed by the Rev. Joseph Taylor at Belgium, on 
Ihe 3rd December. On the same occasion, two Liiigails were baptized by 
the Rev, Air. Bey non. 

2. Wf.stkhn Indian Organization of the Evangelical Alliance, 
A general meeting of the members and friends of the Western Indian 

Organization of the Evangelical Alliance was held in the lecture room of 
the mission-house, AmhroUc, Bombay, on the ecudng oftho 23d December. 

Cob J. Shirr elf, a member of the Evangelical Alliance in England, was 
called to the Chair. 

The meeting was then opened with devotional exercises, conducted by 
the Rev A. G. Fraser, 

The Rov. Dr, Wilson, one of the Secretaries of the Organization, ad 
dressed the meeting nn its present condition and prospects. He stalrd 
that since the general meeting held in Puna in July last, the membership, 
which embraces individuals of all ranks in the Christian community, had 
increased from 151 to 195, and is steadily advancing. The last name, in¬ 
stiled in the roll, he said, is that of Major M. J. Rowlandson of the Madras 
Army, a letter from whom he had grcaL pleasure in reading to the meeting. 
In this document, Major R. slates,that of all the Christian meetings which 
he had attended on a laic visit to England, he had found none so refreshing 
and interesting, as those of the Evangelical Alliance. The Bombay meet 
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ings, too, Dr. W. added, hud been highly appreciated. He expressed a 
strong hope that this organization would carry out its plans for an extensive 
siirviillaneous distribution of an evangelical tract in Bombay. One in Lhe En¬ 
glish language, taken from the writings of Dr. Chalmers, had been already 
approved of by Uia CmmniUee, for distribution ; and another, in Marathi 1 , it 
is understood, is preparing. Suitable tracls, he expected, would nre long he 
offered to the Alliance in sufficient abundance fnr the accomplishment of 
(he important object in view. One or two contributions had been promis¬ 
ed for their publication. 

It was moved by the Rev, Bn. Stieveason and seconded by J. F. Jjar- 
ixs. Esq ‘‘That a register be kept of the names of such Christian Females 
in Western India as may choose to express their adherence to the 
principles of the Alliance, and that it shall be understood, that while they 
have access to its usual meetings, they shall be left free in each district to 
hold such other rneelinrs among themselves for the promotion of its objects 
as lhey may find for edification." Both the speakers, when addressing the 
meeting on this motion, which had been suggested hy a communication re¬ 
ceived from Agra, dwelt on lhe effectual aid which had been rendered lo 
ali our religious and charitable instilulions by (he female members of (he 
Christian Churches, ami expressed I lie hope that Lhe Evangelical Alliance 
would profit hy their fellowship and co operation. 

The Rev. J, M. hi itch ell and lhe Rev. lb W. Hume, addressed the 
meeting on the articles forming lhe basis of the Alliance, which, lltey 
showed, are admirably framed so as to include all classes of evcngclicfil 
Christi axis win can assent lo them individually, while they are not liable in 
anv degree to the charge of hditudmimanHrn or iiMlifferentism, 

li was moved by the Rev. James Mitchell of Puna, alter a suitable 
address, and seconded by R, Rm>wn, Esq.— tf That this meeting desires 
to record its thankfulness to the great Head of the f'hurch for the progress 
which lhe Evangelical Alliance has already made throughout Chrislendom, 
and fnr lhe promising commencement of it which has been made in the 
North West of India and Agra 

The meeting was dosed with prayer by lhe Rev. G. Bowen. 

The following names have been i> sorted in the roll of the Organization 
since lhe issue ol our mimher fnr October ; — 

Philip Hunt, Corporal, Sappers and Miners, 

Isaac Caucdell, First Bombay Fusiliers. 

Samuel Ford, First Bombay Fusiliers 
Daniel Kekley, First Bombay Fusiliers. 

Jonathan Rock, l irt?l Bombay Fusiliers, 

M. J. Rowlandson, Major, Madras Army. 

Pej:cy William Mitcuesqn, l-icul. I N. 

David Heniiy Small, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

3. Baptism of a J ain a at Rajkot. 

The following is the gratifying communication from RSjkot, to which 
we alluded last month, and which we were then prevented from inserting 
from want of room in our last form i — 

° On Sabbath the 3rd November the Rev, J Glasgow, in the Rajkot 
Mission, House in the presence of a considerable number or gentlemen, and 
native Christians, and others, baptized a candidate named PiirmloB, aged 
31. He is ol lhe van i/u caste, his native place Gendul, a large town in the 
centre of Katiawdr. He has for about two years, in consequence of doubts 
about Lhe Sruvuk or Jain religion, joined the Bavas and travelled over the 
province, investigating the merits of the various panths or sects. Finding 
in none of them a satisfactory foundation for reformation of heart and cha- 
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raoter, lie was brought to the Mission house by some of his companions 
who have some Christian knowledge, which one of thorn struggles to recon¬ 
cile with some select heathen ideas, so as to make up for himself an ecleci ic 
system. He slates, indeed, that such a system exists to a large extent. The 
present novitiate appears meek and desirous of examining and of becoming 
useful. He can read and vwile respectably. No attempt w as made to in¬ 
terrupt the service; though doubtless many attempts wit! he made to 
seduce him from the faith. Greatly do surh persons need the intercessions 
of fellow Christians that the grace of Christ may be perfect in ihcir wen - 
ness Weighty rain descended while the ordinances was administered, and 
the Native Christians at the close then thought of the refreshing water 
coming eo seasonably to emblematise the outpoured spirit of God. ,T 

4. Gleanings op European Intelligence, 

Libebt r op Worship in France (From the Archives du ChrMian- 
taitttfj Of all the orders (arreles) taken against liberty of worship, the- 
following is the most extraordinary that, since this liberty has found a 
place in French law&, has come to our know ledge 

Order respecting Clubs Lnd other Public Meetings , 

The undersigned Mayor of Limay, chief place of the Canton of Limay, 
having seen ; 

L The Law of 19th June, 1849, on clubs or other public meetings ; 

2, That of Glh June, 1850, proroguing the aforecited law until 2'2d 
June, 1851; 

3. And the circular of the Minister of the Interior, dated 25th June 
IS49, inserted in the collection of public documents of Seine et Oise ; 

Considering that cluhg and other public meetings, having relation either 
to politics, or to any other form of worship than that which is in use in the 
commune, arc generally of a nature to compromise the security of the coun¬ 
try ( and public peace—orders as follows :— 

Article L Clubs and other public meetings, under whatever title they 
are held, are formally interdicted in the commune of Limay, as long as iho 
laws of the 19th June, 1841), and the Glh of June, 1850* above said, remain 
in force, consequently, every person whatever is forbidden to busy himself 
in assembling the inhabitants, whether to entertain them with politics ; or 
to preach other doctrines to them than those which are in use in the loca¬ 
lity. 

Article 2 Every meeting that shall take place, in contempt of the pre¬ 
sent order, shall he dissolved by public force, and a procis-verbal shah be 
prepared against ail offenders, who shall be brought to justice, and prose¬ 
cuted to the utmost rigour of the law. 

Articled. The Lieutenant of ^utiamerte, at the residence of Mantes, 
and the officers of the National Guard of Limay, shall be charged with the 
execution of lbe present. 

Article 4. The present shall be published, fixed up, and notified in the 
proper manner, in the commune of Limay. Dated at the Afeirie of Limay, 
August 17, I860. 

The Mayor of Limay, Languedoc. 

(Then follows a certification of the copy*) 

Hitherto, meetings for worship had been misrepresented under the nnme 
of clubs, before applying to them the law which only relates to clubs ; the 
Mayor of Limay disdains these vulgarly Jesuitical proceedings : he intro¬ 
duces, it is true, the word club in his orders; then, setting aside all arti¬ 
fice, flatly directs his order against those who r ‘ preach other doctrines than 
those which are in use in the locality.* 1 In default of constitutionality, 
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one cannot but acknowledge that there is here a franchise to which we have 
been little accustomed, and which we should like to find general 

On Saturday, the 31st August, M, Esleoule rend a chapter of the Gos¬ 
pel, accompanied it with some reflectIona, and offered a prayer, in presence 
of some persons t u at were collected ouLside of his house lor this purpose, 
and at whose request he did so, lie had scarcely finished when the Mayor, 
accompanied by the public force, made his way into Ids bather's house, 
arrested Him, and threw him into prison. There he could only hold com¬ 
munication with his wife for a few moments daily, through a grating. The 
Mayor, unfortunately, lias nut persisted in Ids franchise, for instead oT pro- 
eeculiug M, Esteoulc fur breach of a radically illegal order, he has prose¬ 
cuted him for the crime of vagabondage, on the ground of his passport har¬ 
ing expired for some days, a fact which M. Esteoule himseli had pointed 
out to the authority, who had assured him that lie had abundance of time to 
set liitnstelf right in that respect. Some friends oi M Eslcoule took active 
measures before the Procurenr of the Republic at Paris, and nn the 9th 
September, M. Esteoule wrote himself to the Prooireur of tJie Republic at 
Mantes. But not until Thursday 12th, after 13 days of arbitrary and ille¬ 
gal imprisonment, was our brother restored to liberty. They have given 
him a new passport, and it does not seem that the authorities will carry 
this matter any further. 'They are right ; for our brother Esleoute might 
on his part, do the same, and demand reparation. We believe that he will 
not, not wishing to sustain himself on am arm of flesh for the excellent and 
perfectly legal work which the Lord has put into Ids heart to undertake. 

Fkep, Mqx-qd, Pastor. 

Another instance of vexatious prosecution follows, hut as such occur¬ 
rences have not Jong been matters of course, and cease to excite much at¬ 
tention unless peculiarly flagrant, as at Lirnay, to record them all would be 
endless.— Watchman, 

Little more than a month ago the superior Roman Catholic clergy of 
Hungary met together in solemn conclave in ihe little town of Gran, in 
order in discuss live weal of their Church and their own. The assembly at 
Gran discussed what were the most suitable measures to he adopted for 
rendering subservient to the priesthood all the educational and charitable 
institution a in the kingdom of Hungary'. Every interference of the Go¬ 
vernment was designated as unjust and improper, and though hitherto the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Hungary have occupied n very inferior position, 
in consequence of the number of Protestants it contains, they have now 
grown bold enough to assert lor themselves the highest, and to make the 
Church a Slate within the State. The resolutions which were come to 
have not been published. The Catholic Union's meeting at Linz spoke 
out wilh great boldness and openness. Their wish lo obtain the highest 
power hi the. Stale, to destroy Protestantism, Judaism, and ever)' other 
mn but Catholicism, and with the edge ol the sword if necessary. Socieiy, 
Governments, and thrones in general, but particularly the Austrian, were 
threatened with total destruction unless they threw themselves into the 
protecting arms of Catholicism. Catholicism is the universal medicine for 
□ 11 evils, and its friends al Linz are willing to force it down Ike throat of 
every person whom they consider a patient,— Vienna, OnL 2. 

Miiiacjle.—A Genoa journal exposes the sham miracle of the vvinking 
Virgin of Hi mini, and publishes a diagram showing the manner in which, 
by "pulling certain wires, a priest concealed in the drapery produces the 
pretended miraculous effect. 


